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PREFACE 


Thx objections which hare been so unceasingly urged against the inati- 
tntion of Freemasonry, excited in me, some years ago, a serioas desire to 
obviate the general and vague charges of envy and prejudice, by some 
formal examination of the grounds on which they are founded. Since this 
duty has been impressed upon my mind, I have preached and printed 
many sermons in my official capacity of Provincial Grand Chaplain for the 
county of Linooln, the tendency of all which has been chiefly directed to- 
wards this point But I find, that while I confine myself to answering 
peculiar objections, I am only applying a partial remedy to the evil. To 
stem the torrent which hi opposed to us, and effectually to divert the course 
of its stream, is an undertaking of a more broad and extensive nature: and 
it is only from an 'exposition of the pure principles of the scienoe, as it 
actually existed in the primitive ages of the world, that a correct idea of 
its beneficial tendency can be conveyed to the mind of thorn who look upon 
Masonry as another name for licentiousness and excess. 

An ancient manuscript, in the handwriting of King Henry the Sixth, 
gives the following definition of Masonry : “ Ytt beeth the skylle of nature, 
the understondynge of the myghte that ys hereynne; and its sondrye 
werckynges, sooderlyehe, and skylle of reetenyngee, of waightes and 
metynges, and the true manere of fhcomiynge al thynges for mannes use ; 
headlye, dwellynges, and bnildynges of all kyndes, and al odher thynges 
that make gudde to manne.” The same manuscript, which was preserved 
in the Bodleian library; adds : “ Magonncs bavethe always, yn everyche 
tyme, fret* tyine to tyme, communycatedde to mankynde soche of her 
aecrettes as genemllyehe myghte be usefulle ; they hauethe keped becke 
soche alleine as shnlde be hannfulle yff they corned ynn euylle hanndes. 
Magonnes love eidher odher myghtyiye, and yt may not odberwise be : for 
glide manne and true, ksnnynge eidher odher to be such, doe th always love 
the more as thajr be more good.”* 

It is truly said that Masonry unites mankind in the indissoluble bonds 
of sincere affection;, and if its nature and origin be minutely considered, it 
will produce a perfect oonviction, that when its fundamental principles are 
strictly adhered to, it cannot possibly be otherwise. It is not simply prao- 


9 The whole of this MS., with annotations by our countryman the learned Mr. 
l^cke, is published in Preston’s “Illustrations of Masonry;” Hutchinson’s “Spirit ei 
JfMoory,” and other Masonic works. 
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tical or operative, but speculative or spiritual Masonry that produces this 
desirable consummation. Our ornaments, furniture, and jewels are all 
highly emblematical of some greater and more noble purpose, than the 
use to which they might be applied as instruments of labor ; and in this 
view it is, that though the light may shine brilliantly amidst the darkness, 
yet it is evident that the darkness comprehendeth it not. 

I cannot but think (and 'I say it with the utmost deference, as it involves 
some of the most refined and honorable feelings of human nature) that the 
doubts of conscientious brethren, respecting the propriety of committing 
Masonic investigations to writing, have tended to impede the study of 
Masonry, and have prevented the science from carrying that conviction 
which an opposite practice would have commanded. 

It is true we enjoy every benefit derivable from oral communication, yet 
very great numbers of worthy and good Masons, residing at a distance 
from the metropolis, remain perfectly ignorant of the progress of Masonry 
in the darker ages of the world. This is an evil to which the Grand 
Lodge is fully empowered to apply a remedy. Annual prise essays on 
Masonic subjects, the establishment of a respectable periodical magazine,* 
under the immediate auspices of the Grand Lodge, or even private encour- 
agement or patronage to literary Masons, which our noble and royal 
brethren are well competent to afford, would create a stimulus in defence 
of the order, which might produce the most beneficial results to Masonry ; 
and would certainly be a powerful and efficient means of removing a por- 
tion of the unmerited disrespect which is systematically cast upon us by 
the uninitiated. 

I am by no means prepared to admit the policy of these scruples gene- 
rally, which, indeed, appears to have been a matter of regret to all good 
Masons, whose sentiments we have any opportunity of beooming acquainted 
with. Dr. Anderson, who wrote the History of Masonry by the command 
of the Grand Lodge, and whose book was approved, both in manuscript 
and print, by two separate decisions of that body,f laments that “ several 
valuable manuscripts concerning the fraternity, their lodges, regulations, 
charges, secrets, and usages, particularly one written by Mr. Nicholas 
Stone, the Warden Under Inigo Jones, rare too hastily burnt by some scru- 
pulous brothers, that those papers might not fall into strange hands.”]; 
And to this the editor of the latest edition affiaes a note, approved also by 
the Grand Lodge, in which he says, “ the rath act above related may be 
ascribed to a jealousy in these over- scrupulous brethren, that committing 
to print anything relating to Masonry, would be injurious to the interests 

* This desideratum has been supplied by the establishment of the Freemason’* 
Quarterly Review ; a periodical which has realized my most sanguine anticipations, 
by becoming the accredited organ of the craft in every quarter of the globe. 

t March 25, 1722, and Jan. 17, 1723. 

% Edit 1784, p. 207. 
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of the craft : but melt/ tuch an act of felo de u could not proceed from zeal 
according to knovrtedge!” 

I admit that there are many things in Masonry which require to be 
sedulously concealed, and even derive a superior value from such conceal- 
ment; but I must contend that great advantages would accrue from placing 
the general truths of Masonry before the world, connected as they are with 
the fundamental principles of religion; that thinking men, though not 
admitted amongst us, may possess the means of investigating our preten- 
sions, without being able to unravel the web in whose meshes our peculiar 
secrets are carefully enfolded. 

In this work the light actually shines in darkness. I have blended the 
whole theory with the history of Masonry so minutely, that the most pene- 
trating eye cannot discover a peculiar secret without the legitimate key ; 
and that key is — Initiation. I do not profess to reveal the secrets of 
Masonry, or to convey any improper knowledge to those who are not dig- 
nified with the name of Brother ; nor have I any wish to be needlessly 
technical, or to involve the subject more deeply in mystery than its nature 
demands ; my only desire is to place Masonry on tenable ground as a sci- 
ence, and to lend my feeble aid, in the hope of wiping off the opprobrium 
too frequently attached to its practice by those who, not devoid of candor 
in other respects, join inconsiderately in the cry against Masonry, without 
reflecting on its claims, at least to respect, if not to praise and veneration. 
It is not a proselyting system ; it is not made up of plots and conspiracies 
against peace and social order; it interferes with no other institution, 
moral or religious ; nor does it take any part in the disputes and broils 
which periodically agitate and enfeeble the ecclesiastical or political world. 
These negative merits should entitle Masonry to some degree of considera- 
tion ; at least they should protect it from that thoughtless and indiscrimi- 
nate censure with which it is too frequently overwhelmed. Its positive 
merits I do not press here, as they will be copiously unfolded in the fol- 
lowing pages, and will show that our employment is neither puerile nor 
ridiculous ; but that it consists in critical investigations of human science, 
history, and religious truth, enlivened by the sweet influences of social 
converse and mutual communication of happiness. 

Without descending to minute particulars, this may be illustrated in a 
few words. The well-known symbols of Masonry are the square and 
compasses, which convey the abstract means and end of the science in the 
most clear and comprehensive manner. The whole system of man’s moral 
and social duties lies on a level , so far as relates to his commerce with this 
world ; but his duties to God rise into a perpendicular , which united em- 
blems form a perfect squabs. And hence the propriety of that ornament 
to decorate the chief governor of the craft, as it points out the high respon- 
sibility which rests upon him, not only to teach, but also to perform the 
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great duties which we owe to God and man . 41 The roM?AS 8 X§ not only 
describe the widely-extended circle of Masonic benevolence, but also repre- 
sent the boundless power and eternal duration of the Creator and Governor 
of the universe. And thus it is clear that practical Masonry, in its most 
extended sense, is but a line extending from the beginning to the end of 
time, while tpeculative Masonry i^a sphere without dimensions; it fills all 
space, extends through all extent; its centre is everywhere, and its circum- 
ference no where; for Masonry is the only order amongst mankind whose 
beginning and end are equally involved in darkness. For as practical 
human Masonry comprehends the whole human race, wherever they may 
be dispersed under the wide canopy of heaven, in one great scheme of social 
benevolence, 00 speculative, divine Masonry, comprehends the whole Crea- 
tion, from the meanest of God’s works, through the progressive scale of 
being, and the peopled regions of unlimited space, to the heavenly man- 
sions of eternal day. 

I have endeavoured, in the following disquisitions, to define these two 
essential parts of Masonry as minutely as possible, because their separation 
led to errors of the most deplorable and fatal nature, introduced idolatry, 
with all its attendant train of defilements, amongst mankind, and offered 
sacrifices to the spirits of darkness on altars stained with human gore. In 
successive ages of the world, Masonry alternately emitted a brilliant lustre, 
or shrunk into obscurity, as the varying shades of a deteriorated worship 
might preponderate, or casually give way before the effulgent blar e of 
truth. The five Periods which I have selected for illustration, have been 
equally distinguished by the Practice of Masonry, considered in the per- 
fect union of its operative and speculative forms. This union is essential 
to Masonry ; and the component parts of each are so blended in all its 
disquisitions, that they can only be separated by a total renunciation of 
our belief in the existence of a God, and the consequent, rejection of the 
doctrine of a future state. And these results did always follow the unna- 
tural severing of operative and speculative Masonry. 


* One of the charges of Masonry, which is recited by the master immediately sub- 
sequent to the initiation of every candidate, contains the following earnest exhorta- 
tion : — 

“ As a Mason, I would first recommend to your most anxious contemplation the 
volume of the Sacred Law, charging you to consider it as the unerring standard o! 
truth and justice, and to regulate your actions by the divine precepts it contains 
Therein you will he taught the important duties you owe to Gon, your x rig iibok, 
and Y0UR8BLF. To God, by never mentioning His name hut with that awe and 
reverence which are due from the creature to his Creator ; by imploring His aid on 
all your lawful undertakings, and bv looking up to Him in every emergency for 
comfort and support To your neighbor, by acting with him upon the square ; by 
rendering him every kind Uffice which justice or mercy may require ; by relieving 
his distresses, and soothing his afflictions ; and by doing to him as in similar cases 
you would wish him to do to you. And to yourself, by such a prudent and well- 
regulated course of discipline as may best conduce to the preservation of your cor- 
poreal and mental faculties in their fullest energy; thereby enabling you to exert the 
talents wherewith God has blessed you, as well to His glory as to the welfare of your 
fellow-creatures.” 
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Thorn Periods occupy a space of three thousand years; and I hare 
selected them for illustration, because it is generally believed that Masonry 
took its rise at the building of King Solomon’s Temple. To show that 
Masonry existed in its most perfect form before that -event, is a sufficient 
refutation of the opinion. It hi true the building and history of that most 
celebrated edifice famish matter for illustrations of great interest among 
as, which spring from various causes, and particularly as the two grand 
divisions of Masonry, which had been long separated, became re-united at 
that period, and the art was consequently revived, and shone in its full 
lustre. A new arrangement of the system was at this time rendered ne- 
cessary by the occurrence of a most melancholy event; which arrangement 
Masonry retains to this day. 

The attempt which I have made, how imperfect soever, to vindicate 
Masonry from the sneerB of erudition, and the irreverent sallies of wit, 
may induce others, possessing greater leisure and more extensive means of • 
information, to take up the pen in her behalf. The incessant attention 
which the more weighty and indispensable duties of my profession demand, 
has left me little time for deep and elaborate research. What I have pro- 
duced is the mere offspring of relaxation ; and if it should stimulate others 
to pursue the same track, my purpose will be fully accomplished: for 
Masonry, the more it is examined, the more beautiful it becomes; and, like 
the purgation of a precious metal, it rises from each successive ordeal 
with renewed claims to our admiration from its augmented brilliancy and 
worth. 

Masonry has no point, partf or secret, which does not illustrate some 
valuable truth, or recommend some amiable precept of religion. The fur- 
niture of our pedestal plainly intimates that the object of all our researches 
is the glory of God ; the end of all our illustrations, happiness in a future 
state. The many dignified names* which grace our annals, sufficiently 


* The following chronological list of Grand Masters and Patrons, from the time 
of the Anglo-Saxons, will he a decisive testimony that the order contains nothing 
repugnant to civil or religious liberty : — 

A.D. 


507 Austin the monk. 

680 Bennet, Abbot of Wirrall. 

856 St Swithin, 

872 King Alfred. 

900 Ethred, Prince of Mercia. 

928 Atheletane. 

957 Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
1041 Edward the Confessor. 

1066 Gondulph, Bishop of Rochester. 

) 100 Henry I. 

1 135 Gilbert de Clare, Marquis of Pembroke. 
1 155 The Grand Master of the Templars. 

1 199 Peter de Colechurch. 

1216 Peter de Rupibus, Bishop of Win chsi l n. 
1272 Walter Gitfard, Archbishop of York. 
1307 Walter Stapleton, Bishop of Exeter. 

1327 Edward III, 
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prove that onr institution is of the most social and beneficial tendency. No 
age has exceeded the present in the extent of its illustrious patrons, who 
dare not stoop to sanction vice, or lend their influence to the promulgation 
of fraud and deception. The Royal Brothers, united in our behalf, afford 
an irresistible evidence that we are not guilty of disloyalty or treason; and 
the universal diffusion of Masonry at this day proclaims to the rest of man- 
kind, that its pedestal is Religion ; its shaft, Morality ; and its capital, 
Virtue: the whole surmounted by a beautiful entablature of universal 
Charity; that it strongly incites us to " honor all men, to love the brother- 
hood, to fear God, and to honor the king/ 1 
Such a system, which occupies a situation at least equally elevated with 

1357 William a Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester 
1375 Simon Langham, Abbot of Westminster. 

1377 William a Wykeham, again. 

1400 Thomas Fitz Allen, Earl of Surrey. 

1413 Henry Chichely, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

14 13 William Waynfleet, Bishop of Winchester. 

1471 Richard Beauchamp, Bishop of Salisbury. 

1500 The Grand Master of the order of St. John. Henry VII Patron. 

1002 Henry VII. 

1515 Cardinal Wolsey. 

1530 Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex. 

1543 John Touchett, Lord Andley. 

1549 Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset 
1552 John Poynet, Bishop of Winchester. 

1560 Sir Thomas Sack vi lie. 

1567 Sir Thomas Gresham, in the South. 

15G7 Francis Russell, Earl of Bedford, in the North. 

1580 Charles Howard, Earl of Effingham. 

1588 George Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon. 

1603 King James I., Patron. 

Inigo Jones, Grand Master. # 

1618 William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. 

1625 King Charles I. 

1630 Henry Danvers, Earl of Danby. 

1633 Thomas Howard, Eail of Arundel. 

1635 Francis Russell, Earl of Bedford. 

1636 Inigo Jones, again. 

1643 Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans. 

1666 Thomas Savage, Earl of Rivera. 

1674 George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 

1679 Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington. 

1685 Sir Christopher Wren. 

1698 Charles Lenox, Duke of Richmond. 

Sir Christopher Wren, again. 

1717 Anthony Sayer, Esq. 

1718 George Payne, Esq. 

1719 Dr. Desaguliera, 

1720 George Payne, Esq., again. 

1721 John, Duke of Montagu. • 

1722 Philip, Duke of Wharton. 

1723 The Duke of Buccleugh. 

1724 The Duke of Richmond. 

1725 The Earl of Abercorn. 

1726 William O’Brien, Earl of Inchiquia. 

1727 Lord Coleraine. 

1T728 Lord Kingston. 

!329 Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk. 
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tuv human institution, is calculated to expand our benevolence, to extin- 
guish animosities, and to destroy all unimportant differences amongst man- 
kind. This, indeed, is the true cement and intention of Masonry, which 
embraces all the graces and perfections of holiness ; unites mankind in the 
strictest bonds of amity, as children of a common parent; and incessantly 
urges them to ask that they may have, to seek and they shall find, and to 
knock that the door may be opened unto them. And this is the conclu- 
sion that Masonry draws from all her illustrations : he who practises all 
the virtues thus recommended in faith, will rejoice in hope, be in pertect 
charity with all mankind, and finally receive a pass-word into the Grand 
Lodge above, where peace, order, and harmony eternally preside. 


1731 LorJ Lovel. 

1732 Anthony Brown, Viscount Montacute. 

1733 The Earl of Strathmore. 

1734 The Earl of Crawford. 

1735 Thomas Thynne, Viscount Weymouth. * 

1736 John Cambell, Earl of Loudon. 

.738 H. Brydges, Marquis of Carnarvon. 

.739 Lord Raymond. 

.740 The Earl of Kinton. 

.741 The Earl of Morton. 

1742 John Ward, Lord Dudley and Ward. 

1745 James, Lord Cranstown. 

1747 Lord Byron. 

1752 John, Lord Carysfort. 

1754 Marquis of Carnarvon, again. 

1757 Sholto, Lord Aberdour. 

1762 Washington Shirley, Earl Ferrers. 

1764 Lord Blaney. 

1767 Henry, Duke of Beaufort 
1772 Robert Edward, Lord Petre. 

1777 George, Duke of Manchester. 

1782 H.R.H. Frederick, Duke of Cumberland. 

1790 H.R.H. George, Prince of Wales. 

1813 H.R.H. Augustus Frederic, Duke of Sussex, at the Union 
1843 The Earl of Zetland, Acting 
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CHAPTER I. 

PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 

On Matonic Tradition* 

“Tax true stress of tradition lias in an appeal to the oonnuou sense of 
all mankind. It is a reliance upon the testimony of men, considered as 
men, and not as persons of this or that people or persuasion, actuated by 
principles implanted in that nature which the whole species partake of, and 
not influenced by the power of such as are peculiar to any particular com- 
munity or religion/'* 

On this principle have the traditions of Masonry been transferred from 
father to son, along with the knowledge of God's eternal existence and the 
immortality of the soul. Before the time of Moees tradition could scarcely 
err, and that legislator modelled Masonry into so perfect a system, and 
circumscribed its mysteries by land-mark* so significant and unalterable, 
that from him its transmission was little liable to pervermon or enror.f 

* Stanhope's Boyle Lect 

t Howard thinks it extraordinary that every remarkable event which actually 
occurred in the infhncy of the world should have been accurately preserved by idola- 
trous nations, hew widely soever they had departed from that peculiar people to 
whom the conservation of the antediluvian history was committed. A son of the 
first man was violently assaulted and slain by ^iis brother, as we are told by Moees. 
Accordingly, other nations have a corresponding tradition. S&nehoniatho has 
recorded that a son of Uranus was killed by nis brothers. In Diodorus we find Hes- 
perian meets a similar fate ; and the Persian annals represent Si&meck, the son of Ca> 

A mu rath, the first king of Persia, as being killed by giants. (Thoughts on the 
Structure of the Globe, p. 229.) There is, however, nothing very extraordinary in 
the naked fact The outline of the history of the antediluvian world was known to 
the family of Noah, and consequently to their immediate descendants, the Cuthites 
of Shiner. And when the language was confounded, the memory of all the principal 
events would remain, and be transmitted by every tribe which wandered thence to 
people the distant parts of the earth. 
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The length of life, in the early ages of the world, was such, that oral tra- 
dition in general might be safely relied on, proceeding to Amram, the 
father of Moses, as it did, from Joseph, who received it from Isaac, who 
received it from Abraham, to whom it was communicated by Shem, who 
had it from Lamech, and to Lamech it was revealed by Adam. The 
Samaritan Pentateuch makes the communication still more direct, by 
placing Adam as contemporary with Noah. 

Bishop Tomline inquires, with his usual jienetration and judgment 
“ Could the grandchildren of Jacob be ignorant of their own pedigree, and 
of the time when they came into Egypt ? Can we think that so many 
remarkable circumstanoes os attended the selling and advancement of 
Joseph could be forgotten in so short a time f Could Jacob be ignorant 
whence hi# grandfather Abraham came, especially as he lived so long in 
the country himself, and married into that branch of the family which was 
remaining there ? Could Abraham be ignorant of the flood, when he was 
contemporary with and descended from Shem, one of the eight persons 
who escaped in the ark ? Could Shem be ignorant of what passed before 
the flood, when Adam, the first man, lived so near the time of Noah? 
And could Noah be ignorant of the oreation and fall of man, when he was 
contemporary with those who conversed with Adam?”* 

Oral tradition is fairly admissible when its subject contains nothing im- 
probable or inconsistent with Scripture or .reason; and the traditions of 
Masonry, tried by this standard, will be possessed of irresistible claims to 
our belief. But in matters of religion, as we possess a book of revelation 
to regulate our faith and practice, it must be carefully rejected, because 
the Scriptures contain everything necessary to salvation ; and the passions 
and contending interests of men would induce such numerous perversions, 
as would place our hopes on too precarious a basis. A most remarkable 
instance of this perversion occurs in the extraordinary oblivion of God's 
power and providenoes, as well as the degeneracy of man, which so rapidly 
succeeded the Deluge amongst the gcisierity of Ham. It appears from the 
testimony of Sanohoniatho, whom Eusebius and Theodoret speak of as an 
accurate and faithful historian, that in the time of Thoth, the son of Mis- 
raim, an acknowledgment of the power of God in the creation of the 
world, and of his vengeanoe against idolatrous pursuits displayed in the 
universal Deluge, was disallowed and prohibited. In his Cosmogony, 
whioh was professedly compiled from the records of the Cabiri, the sons 
of (Svdvx) Melchisedek or Shem, the production of the world is described 
as proceeding from a heterogeneous mixture of wind, air and mud, or 
putrefaction. After a visionary account of the creation, the secretaries of 
Thoth are wholly silent about the Deluge, which creates a suspicion that 
their silence is rather the effect of design than ignorance; for they acknow- 
ledge that Cronus (Ham) was living after the death of his son Misor (Min- 
i-aim) ; and placed Thotii, the reputed author of these Records, on the 
throne of his father, in Egypt Now as Ham was one of those who mira- 
culously escaped the general destruction, it can scarcely be supposed that 
he would conceal so remarkable an event from Thoth, who was his private 
and confidential adviser. But as they intended to erect themselvee into 
objects of divine adoration, f they erased that great event from their 

• EL of Thed., part 1, chap 1. 

t “ Cronus begat on Rhea seven sons, the youngest of which was consecrated a rod 
as soon as he was born !” — Sanck. •» JSuset. d* Prmo. 1. 1., c. 10. This infant deity, 
accenting to the best authorities, was Muth, whom the Phcenicians call Pluto. 
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Records, lest mankind should be confirmed in their adherence to Hie true 
worship, bj the recollection of so fearful a display of vengeance inflicted 
on the human race for idolatrous practices. 

The facts of the Creation, and the destruction of mankind by a general 
Deluge, were however too important to be buried in utter oblivion, even 
by apostate nations;* and, therefore, as they were unequivocal testimonies 
of God’s infinite power and justice, they were hid under the impenetrable 
veil of mystery, which oversiadowed the knowledge of the one true God. 
Thus the elevation of a ship formed a prominent ceremony in these mys- 
teries, which, though not explicitly applied to that event, could have no 
significant reference to anything but Noah’s salvation in the ark : and to 
iuvolve the subjeot still deeper in mystery and darkness, innumerable 
fables were invented and engrafted on the true account of that memorable 
occurrence, which perplexed even the Epoptee themselves ; and by directing 
their inquiries into a false channel, prevented a discovery of the truth. f 

Thus was the knowledge of this event obscurely transmitted in the 
heathen world. The Deluge was a circumstance, which, though omitted 
in the public records of many nations, was never wholly k>§t.J Their 
theories were indeed much varied as to the attendant circumstances, but 
oral tradition was sufficient to preserve its memory alive. Not only the 
Egyptians, with all the eantion of their early monaxchs to suppress it, and, 
after them, the Grecians and Romans, § qpd all other nations who adopted 


• The cosmogony of Hesiod is the most ancient system extant amongst the 
Greeks. He makes Chaos precede Earth,. Tartarus, and Love, and the father of 
Darkness and Night; who, in like manner, were the progenitors of Day and Ether. 
But Night was the mother of all obnoxious qualities, as Discord, Old Age, and Death. 
Then follows a series of complicated theogonies, which it ia far from my intention to 
follow, including numerous allegorical personages, blended with the record of wild 
adventure ; all of which have some remote symbolical reference to the process of 
creation, as it is described by Moses. 

A coin of Philip the elder, which was struck at Ap&mea, or Cibotus, contained, 
on its reverse, an epitome of this history. The reverse of most Asiatic coins relates 
to the religion and mythology of the places they were struck at. On the reverse of 
this coin is delineated a kind of square machine floating upon water. Through an 
opening in it arte seen two persons, a man and a woman, as low as the breast, and 
upon the head of the woman is a veil. Over this ark is & triangular kind of pedi- 
ment, on which there sits a dove; and below it another, which seems to flutter its 
wings, and hold in its mouth a small branch of a tree. Before the machine is a man 
following a woman, who, by their attitude, seem to have just quitted it, and have 
got upon dry land. Upon the Ark itself, underneath the persons there inclosed, is to 
be read, in distinct characters, NOE.” — Bryant * Myth. 


J Thus Bemsus says : — ** Xisuthrus did not disobey the divine command, but built 
a vessel five furlongs in length, and two fbrlongs in breadth ; and having got all 
things in readiness, put on board his wife, children, and friends. After the flood was 
at the height, and began to abate, Xisuthrus let out certain birds (viz., a raven and a 
dove, Gen. viii, 7, 8 ,) which finding no place to rest on, returned again to the ship 
(vei*. 9.) After some days (viz., seven days, ver. 10,) he let out the birds again, but 
they came back to the ship a second time, having their feet daubed with mud (the 
dove with an olive branch in her mouth, ver. 11 ); but being let out the third time, 
th 7 returned no more to the ship (ver. 12 ), whereby Xisuthrus undei stood that dry 
land had appeared (ver. 13). Then he opened the side of the ship, and seeing that it 
rested on a certain mountain (the summit of Ararat, ver. 4), he went out of it with 
his wife, and daugoler, and pilot ; and after he had worshipped the earth, and built 
an altar, and sacrificed to the gods (ver. 18-20), he, and those who went out with 
him, disappeared.” 

$ Lucian is equally explicit He says — “ The rivers swelled and the sea rose to an 
mmsual height, until the whole earth was inundated ; and all living things perished, 
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their theology; bat the Chinese, the Japanese, the Persians, the Hindoos, 
and eren the Indians of North and South America, have abundant theories 
sufficiently circumstantial to evince that they possess a traditional account 
of the Deluge of Noah.* 

Antediluvian Masonry depending in a great measure upon oral tradition, 
from the paucity of records ascending to these ages, some degree of conjee* 
tore must necessarilly be used ; but these conjectures, at all times, how* 
ever distinguishable from fact, being founded on the strongest and most 
irrefragable supposition, will amount to nearly the same thing as direct 
proof. 

The knowledge of the ancient philosophers was all traditionary. Even 
Pythagoras and Plato, eminent as they were in those dark ages, can 
scarcely be said to have broken the trammels, and delivered anything but 
what they received on the authority of others ; for it was an industrious 
and indefatigable collection of ancient traditions which distinguished them 
from the rest of the world. 

Tradition ought to be received as genuine, when the parties delivering 
it are not suspected of being themselves deceived, or of a wish to deceive 
their successors. And this may be presumed of the Hebrew Patriarchs, 
through whom alone Masonry is asserted to have been truly transmitted ; 
for its deterioration and ultimate oblivion amongst idolaters is unequivo- 
cally admitted. But if tbe Patriarchs believed Masonry to contain some 
truths inseparably connected with their religion, it is scaroely possible to 
suppose they could be deceived in its application ; nor can they be reason- 
ably accused of a desire to deceive posterity in a matter which was digni- 
fied with the same high sanctions as their faith and worship. Hence the 
traditions on this subject were preseryed and conveyed the more carefully, 
because its essentials, even after the invention of letters, could not be com- 
mitted to writing. The channel being pure, the stream was unadulterated. 

“ Ancient traditions have often afforded occasional assistance to history, 
by stepping in to supply the want of existing monuments and records; and 
even at this time, in remote countries, where letters are little, if at all, 
known, common tradition hands down past events with an artless sincerity, 
sometimes wanting where such advantages are liable to be perverted for 
indirect purposes. But Masonic traditions stand upon much firmer ground; 
the chief bond of connection among Masons in all ages having been 
Fidelity. It is well known that in former times, while learning remained 
in few hands, the ancients had several institutions for the cultivation of 
knowledge, concealed under doctrinal and ritual mysteries, that were 
sacredly withheld from all who were not initiated into a participation of 
the privileges they led to, that they might not be prostituted to the vulgar. 

except Deucalion and his friends, who alone were left preserved, on account of his 
wisdom and piety. Hit safety was ensured by means of an ark which he bailt, into 
which he embarked with his children and their wives. Then there came to him 
swine, and horses, and lions, and serpents, and other land animals, all in pairs. 
These remained perfectly innoxious, and great unanimity prevailed among them. So 
they remained in the ark so long as the water prevailed. After this, the waters sub- 
sided into a great chasm in the country of Hierapolie : and there Deucalion built 
altars, Ac.” 

• Their respective theories are too copious to be cited here ; I must therefore refer 
the curious Mason to “Bryant’s System of Mythology,” “Perron’s Zends vesta.” 
“ Nieuhoffs Voyage to Brazil,” “Acosta’s History of tbe Indies,” and “Faber’s Dis- 
sertation on the Mysteries of the Cabiri/’ where he will find this subject tully 
treated on. 
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Among these institutions may be ranked that of Masonry ; and its value 
may be inferred from its surviving those revolutions of government, religion, 
and manners that have swallowed ttp the rest . And the traditions of so 
venerable an institution claim an attention far superior to the loose oral 
relations or epic songs of any uncultivated people whatever/’ 41 

Operative Masonry was cherished by the Egyptians, who received it 
from their great progenitor Miiraito,f the grandson of Noah. He dis- 
played his Masonic skill and taste for the liberal arts, by building the 
magnificent cities of Memphis and Thetae Egyptian : the latter called by 
the Greeks Diospolis, and by the Jews Hamm on No. We learn also from 
hieroglyphical inscriptions, which still exist on Egyptian monuments, £ 
that Speculative Masonry wa* originally known amongst that people, 
though afterwards deteriorated to advance a different interest — the propa- 
gation of idolatry. Our claims to antiquity, however, do not rest upon the 
exclusive authority of these inscriptions, though they are adduced as a 
corroborative proof of the existence 6f Masonry in the ages immediately 
posterior to the Flood ; the principal evidences being found amongst 
Uiat people who preserved the true worship of God.§ 

Our secrets embrace, in a comprehensive manner, human science and 
divine knowledge ; they link mankind together in the indissoluble chain 
of sincere affection ; and, which is of far greater import, they incite to the 
practice of those virtues which may 'do much towards securing happiness 


* North. Const part 1, chap. !. 

t Thia name is said by Bochart to be derived from the Syriac word KTWO Mixra, 
Free. 

X The Lectures of Spineto have thrown much light on this subject. He has con- 
densed, with great labor, a mass of interesting matter from the publications of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and of many learned individuals — the discoveries of Dr. 
Young — the labors of the indefatigable Champollion — the monuments of all sorts 
which have been imported into England — the great collection of Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties in the British Museum, and the magnificent descriptions which travelers of all 
nations have given of the majestic and wonderful ruins existing throughout Nubia 
and Egypt; and has thus rendered a service to literature which will convey his name 
with honor to posterity. 

5 Of these inscriptions candor obliges me to remark, that their, interpretation being 
rather equivocal, they are by no means a certain criterion of Masonic truth ; particu- 
larly as the institution is founded on those leges non script w, which are unattainable 
by all mankind excepting the initiated. The tropical hieroglyphic, used for general 
purposes, was easily comprehended ; but the subsequent introduction of the tropical 
symbol cast the veil of secrecy over their knowledge, and w*s employed for the pur- 
pose of concealing their sacred mysteries from common ooservation. But the tropi- 
cal symbol was a very late improvement on the system of hieroglyphical writing : 
for the proper hieroglyphic was used many ages before the tropical symbol was 
invented, and possessed a significant meaning generally understood, and adapted to 
the same purpose as modem letters ; to perpetuate a knowledge of past events, and to 
record the wisdom and experience of every age, for the benefit of posterity. XThe 
early hieroglyphics being of a very simple construction, their meaning was not of 
that doubtful character which rendered the subsequent use of enigmatic symbols so 
difficult of comprehension. And if Masonry rested its claims to antiquity, as some 
nave unlearned ly pretended, on the unlimited construction which might be given to 
these vague and mysterious records, it would be impossible for the most zealous and 
indefatigable Mason to trace the science back to the antediluvian ages, amidst the 
darkness of ignorance and barbarity which overspread a great portion of the globe, 
at various periods, and under forbidden forms, from the Deluge to the full revelation 
of Christianity. But the traditions of Masonry require not the feeble and adventitious 
aid of ancient hieroglyphics : they possess an internal evidence of truth which no 
argument can supersede, no sophism overwhelm, and no incredulity can dissipate. 
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in a future state. It cannot then be denied that snob valuable secrets 
might be truly transmitted by oral tradition, when it is admitted that tho 
idolatrous mysteries were actually transmitted through the same medium 
for the space of two thousand years, and only sunk into oblivion with the 
systems they were established to uphold. Now Christianity, or the system 
of salvation through the atonement of a crucified Mediator, was the main 
pillar of Masonry at the fall of man ; and there is, therefore, every reason 
to believe that it will exist until the final dissolution of all sublunary 
things; and shine together with perfected Christianity, in the glorified 
state of blessedness for ever and ever. 

Masonic tradition could only be pure when united with the true worship 
of God ; and hence it was miserably perverted amongst idolatrous nations, 
until nothing remained, after this worship was rejected, to serve the pur- 
poses of ambition and pride, but the simple belief of the soul's existence 
in a future state, together with the general principles of operative Masonry. 
These were preserved amidst the increasing degeneracy of mankind, and 
their apostacy from God and true religion.* 

Stillingfleet lays this down as an axiom : — “ There is no certain credi- 
bility in any ancient histories which seem to contradict the Scriptures, nor 
any ground of reason why we should assent to them when they differ from 
the Bible” f This observation will equally apply to Freemasonry. If its 
traditions were in any respect opposed to religion, or its precepts at vari- 
ance with the Holy Scriptures, it ought to be rejected as unworthy of cre- 
dibility or attention. On this ground the cause of Masonry rests, and it 
is a foundation firm and immoveable as the basis of our holy faith ; for 
nothing can be permanent, nothing successful, except it be grounded on 
religion. Hence, when idolatry assumed its empire over the world, the 
most sublime and beautiful part of Masonry receded from the view ; and 
when a false worship degenerated into little better than atheism, it became 
obscured amidst tho same mazes of intellectual darkness, and, like certain 
mysterious 8cerels y was lost to % heathen nations ; until, by the practice of 
Operative Masonry, in building an actual edifice to the true God, future 
ayes recovered it. 

As a man loses not his reason, sensibility, or activity of intellect by the 
loss of a limb, so Masonry, though, amidst the increasing atheism of the 
world, it suffered the loss of many noble members, was never wholly obli- 
terated. Enfeebled by the degeneracy of mankind amongst apostate 
nations, its essence was nevertheless preserved by that small race of men 
who adhered to the genuine worship of God. HeDce, though one of its 
general grand divisions sunk with the knowledge of God, the other suffered 
no material deterioration ; because, when the former was finally restored by 
Jesus Christ, the latter, having received accessions of strength in almost 
every age, was in the maturity of its vigour and excellence. 

Masonry was known and practised under the name of Lux, or its equiva- 

* That the early idolaters believed in a resurrection and a future state, is deducible 
from their practice of deifying dead men ; for without a renewed existence they could 
not have been expected to aid their worshippers, either by conveying blessings or 
averting misfortunes. But we are furnished with positive authorities in proof of this 
fact. Herodotus informs us that the Egyptians maintained the immortality of the 
soul. Tully says that the wisest of the heathen philosophers taught the same doc- 
trine ; and Homer took it for granted that the soul’s existence in an after state, either 
of misery or happiness, according to the deeds done in this life, was a doctrine uni- 
versally admitted by all the world.” 

t Orig. Sacr., 1 1, c. L 
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lent in all languages used since the creation-; and they 'who search for ifs 
existence, in its true and spiritual form, amongst idolatrous operative 
Masons in the early ages of the world, may expend much time to a fruit- 
less purpose, and help to confound our science with many systems at vari- 
ance with its great and prominent designs, though apparently founded on 
the same basis. It is true that many eminent men professing the science 
of Lux, which includes a knowledge of all other sciences, applied it to an 
operative purpose, and united in the construction of magnificent edifices ; 
but as they chiefly sought their own private interest or emolument, it is no 
wonder that the true principles of Lux were sacrificed, founded as they 
are on the belief and acknowledgment of one only Supreme Being, the 
Creator and Governor of the world, when these edifices were dedicated to 
deceased mortals, or the host of heaven. 

After the flood the true professors of Lux were termed NoAcniDAJ ; but 
the science itself retained its primitive name for many centuries after- 
wards. At the building of the temple by King Solomon, it was known 
under this appellation, which certainly remained for a considerable time 
subsequent to that event ; for our science is recognised by Christ and his 
apostles under this denomination, and it even retains the name of Lux in 
our Latin records to the present day. St. John, speaking in high com- 
mendation of Jesus Christ, says, “He was the true Light,”* “and the 
Light Bhineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth it not.”{ 
This evangelist, as the grand patron of Masonry, inculcates the doctrines 
of our craft throughout the whole of his writings; and on every important 
appeal fails not to use such expressions and phrases as apply equally and 
jointly to Christianity and Masonry. He considered them in the light of 
two twin sisters, which would grow up together and moralize the world. 
His First General Epistle contains all the sublime and spiritual part of 
our ordinary illustrations. And our Saviour says of himself, “lam the 
Light of the world.” J And again more explicitly, “Yet a little while is 
the Light with you ; walk while you have the light, lest darknest come 
upon you ; for he that walketh in darknen knoweth not whither he goeth. 
While ye have Light, believe in the light, that ye may be the Children 
op Light.”§ 

At the building of Solomon’s Temple the sons of light associated 
together, under an exalted professor of Lux, to devote themselves to the 
service of the true and living God ; but it does not hence follow that tho 
science was designated from the operative pursuits embraced on that 
memorable occasion, for the appellation of a science is seldom extracted 
from any of its inferior branches. Its name was more probably changed 
by some distinguished founder of a sect of philosophy amongst idolaters ; 
because, as I have already observed, it was acknowledged by Christ and 
his apostles under its primitive designation. 

The word Masonry, when first adopted, was merely a corruption of 
M*<wpav*u, sum in medio cadi; which name was applied to the science 
about A.M. 3490; when Pythagoras, after traveling over the whole world, 
made many additions to tne mysteries of his native country, which he 
purified from their gross abominations by the use of Lux, which he had 
learned in Judea ;|| and in Greece instituted a lodge of geometricians, on a 


* John i. 0. t Ibid. 5. 

{John viii. 12. S John xii. 35, 36. 

| Aristobulu* the Jew informs us {Clem. JUx. Strom. 1), that Pythagoras traits- 
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.new principle, compounded from all the existing systems of other nations. 
The aspirants were enjoined a silence of five years previously to initia- 
tion ; and they who could not endure this rigid probation were publicly 
dismissed ; a tomb was erected for them, and they were ever aftejr con* 
side red as dead men.* 

This new institution in Greece would naturally produce a Grecian appel- 
lation, as the inhabitants were in the constant practice of naming, according 
to the idiom of their own language, not only other countries, but the 
sciences, and also eminent men ; that the honor of each might be attri- 
buted to tbeir own nation. From this time, also, a more intimate union 
took place between the speculative and operative professors; and the 
beautiful columns, known amongst us by the names of Wisdom, Strength, 
and Beauty, were brought to perfection amongst that people. Pythagoras 
also invented an invaluable proposition, which he called the Evp^xa because 
it forms a grand basis for all the laborious calculations of operative archi- 
tecture. This indefatigable Masou carried bis astronomical studies to such 
perfection as absolutely to discover the true system of the universe, by 
placing the sun in tbe centre, round which the planets made their various 
revolutions. From this system originated the name of our science, 
Mea«pourc»; and the representation of the great luminary which invigo- 
gorates all nature with its beams, was placed in the centre of bis lodge, as 
an emblem of the union of speculative with operative Masonry ; which had 
been before practised by King Solomon in the middle chamber of bis 
temple.f 

As tbe Grecian arts, manners, and language became propagated through- 
out the world, tbeir system of Masonry, together with the name, accom- 
panied them. Tbe Druidical memoranda were made in the Greek character, 
for the Druids had been taught Masonry by Pythagoras himself, J who had 
communicated its arcana to them, under the name he had assigned to it 
in his own country. This distinguished appellation (Mcaapavtu,) in tbe 
subsequent declension and oblivion of the science, during the dark ages 
of barbarity and superstition, might be corrupted into Masonry, as its 
remains, being merely operative, were confined to a few hands, and these 
artificers and working Masons. 

Throughout this work I have used the appellation Masonry as the 
acknowledged designation of our science in its present form, though it was 
not known by that name during any of the periods I have attempted to 
elucidate. 


i'erred the Jewish doctrines and ceremonies into his own system ; and this is confirmed 
by others. ( [Hermipp. in Jos. con. Jp. lib. 1 ; Orig. con. Celt. lib. 1.) 

* Jambl. Yit. Pyth., c. 17. 

t “ Greece now abounded with the best architects, sculptors, statuaries, painters, 
and other fine designers, most of them educated at the academies of Athens and 
Sicyon, who instructed many artists and fellow-crafts to be the best operators upon 
earth ; so that the nations of Asia and Africa, who had taught the Greeks, were now 
Taught by them. No country but Greece could now boast of such men as Mycon, 
Phidias, Demon, Androcides, Meton, Anaxagoras, Dipoenus and Scyllis, Glycon, Alca- 
rnenes, Praxiteles, Polycletus, Lysippus, Peneus, Euphronor, Perseus, Philostratus, 
Zuexis, Apollodorus, Parbasius, Timanthcs, Euporopus, Pam phi 1 us, Apelles, Arte- 
mones, Socrates, Eudoxus, Mbtrodoras, who wrote of Masonry, and the excellent 
Theodoras Cyrensus, who amplified geometry, and published the art analytic, the 
master of the divine Plato, from whose school came Zenoc rates, and Arirftotle, the 
preccptoi of Alexander the Great (North. Const., chap. 5, port 1.) 

{Amm. Marcell. 1 
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The true definition of Masonry is, a science which include* all oilier s, 
and teaches mankind their duty to God, their neighbor, and themselves.* 
This definition evidently conveys two distinct ideas ; the former of which 
is termed Operative, and the latter Speculative Masonry. Architec- 
ture, being a science of the greatest use and benefit to man in his natural 
state, was principally cultivated by the Masons of that race who had 
separated from the faithful worshippers of God, and migrated into distant 
realms, wheie, for want of an intercomiiunity with the Son* of Lfi/ht , the 
noble science of Masonry would soon be forgbtten, and operative architec- 
ture -might, by their posterity, be mistaken for the science of which it was, 
in reality, only a constituent part of an inferior division : and this mistake 
would not be rectified, until a renewed association with the true Masons 
convinced them practically of their error, which was effected at the build- 
ing of King Solomon’s Temple. And hence it has happened that many 
excellent and well-meaning Masons have been led to conclude, that opera- 
tive Masonry only was known and practised by our ancient Brethren before 
the building of that saored edifice. 

But, if religion be intimately connected with Masonry, and essentially 
necessary to its existence, then we must look for it under some unequivo- 
cal and universal form. Now, operative architecture is an insulated science, 
and depends on some others to bring it to perfection ; therefore the perfec- 
tion of Masonry cannot be found in architecture alone ) and this more 
particularly, because the most stately structures of antiquity were erected 
by idolatrous nations to the honor of false gods, and consequently in defi- ' 
ance of the true God, and to the prejudice of that religion on which we 
assert that Masonry is founded. It could not then be Lux or Masonry 
which stimulated them to a renunciation of God, but a perverted system, 
which bore but a slight and fading resemblance to that science, which 
gradually sunk into oblivion as 4dolatry was disseminated over the face of 
the earth. Nor can the declension of Masonry, in different ages, be attri- 
buted to any other caose ; for when the pure worship of the true God was 
•the most prevalent, we find Masonry blazing forth in its native and unsul- 
lied lustre. Thus it shone amidst the darkness during the life of Adam, 
of Enoch, and of Noab ; thus it displayed its radiance in the time of Abra- 
ham, Moses, and Solomon ; thus the strong traces of its existence are dis- 
coverable in the time of Zerubbabel and Jesus Christ ; and thus it has 
flourished iu all ages when sober religion has characterized the manners 
and influenced the morals of civil society. 

We find that where architecture was cultivated as an exclusive science, 
its professors became much more expert than those nations who practised 
Masonry as & universal system. Hence, when Solomon had determined to 
erect a temple to the living God, he was obliged to apply for assistance to 
theTyrians, who were at that time the most expert architects in the world. 
It is true that Israelites were not entirely ignorant of tnat art, having cul- 
tivated operative Masonry from the time that their ancestors in Egypt 
built the cities of Pithom and Raamses. At the building of this temple, 
the chief architect was a widow's son of the tribe of Naphtali, and conse- 
quently an Israelite by his mother's side, though his father was a man of 
Tyre. He bad been brought up uuder the patronage of Abibulus, the 
father of Hiram, King of Tyre, and was beyond all competition the best 
designer and artificer upon earth. 


* There are two other legitimate definitions of Masonry. 


1. It is a beautiful sys- 
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This temple was acknowledged by all nations to be the utmost effort of 
human genius ; and that the united excellencies of all the structures in the 
world would have been inferior to it in beauty and splendor, either for 
grandeur of design, or delicacy of execution ; which shows that-, when 
speculative and operative Masonry became thus united and blended together 
under the wisest speculative Mason, the strongest operative Mason, and the 
most beautiful designer, and employed in such a laudable and sacred under- 
taking, its superiority was fully nlanifested ; it burst upon the world with 
irresistible sublimity, and stood unrivalled amidst the proud and ostenta- 
tious productions of art which had previously elicited the admiration of 
mankind. The massive Tower of Babel, the gigantic pyramids of Egypt, 
exceeded it in solidity, but fell far short of it iu magnificence. The idola- 
trous temples of Jupiter, in Tyre and Libyan Africa, of Dagon at Gaza, 
and many others which had been regarded with wonder and astonishment, 
faded into nothing before it ; and the architects of those respective nations, 
forsaking the principles of their former practice, resolved to model their 
future works upon the improvements exhibited in this famous structure. 
Hence Jerusalem became the resort of all other nations; and hence the 
true principles of ancient Lux became more visibly disseminated subse- 
quently to the building of this temple, which has induced a belief that this 
epoch is the earliest date that cun be assigned to Masonry. It is indeed 
true that the initiated were, at this time, declared free, and exempted 
from all imposts, duties, and taxes, for them and their descendants : for as 
the remnant of the Canaanites, employed as laborers and bearers of burdens, 
were associated with the free-born at the erection of this edifice, a distin- 
guishing epithet became necessary to prevent confusion, as well os peculiar 
privileges to excite emulation. This epithet was, accepted, and the pri- 
vileges were a perfect immunity from all contributions to the service of the 
State. A similar plan was pursued by Zerubbabel at the building of the 
second temple, when Masonry was revived after the Babylonish captivity. 
These occurrences affixed to Masons the honorable and permanent appella- 
tions of FREE and ACCEPTED. * 

But the union of speculative with operative Masonry produced advan- 
tages much more substantial. The idolatrous nations of Tyre, Phoenicia, 
Carthage, &c., were much addicted to the shocking and abominable prac- 
tice of human sacrifices, to avert a general calamity. This barbarous 
custom, according to the Rabbins, took its rise from the offering of Isaac ; 
for Salomon makes God expostulate with them in these words : “I never 
commanded that you should sacrifice your sons or your daughters, either 
by myself or my prophets; nor did I intend that Abraham should actually 
sacrifice his son ; but the command was given to him to display his righte- 
ousness.”* But I am rather inclined to think that the practice originated 
long before the offering of Isaac ; for Sanohoniatho records that Ham, “ in 


tem of moramy, veiled in allegory, and illustrated by symbols. 2. The study of 
science, and the practice of virtue. 

* Salomon Jarchi, in Jer. vii. 31. The Carthaginians and Phoenicians knowingly 
and wittingly themselves devoted their own children ; and they that had none of their 
own, bought some of poor people, and then sacrificed them like lambs or pigeons, the 
poor mother standing by all the while, without either a sigh or fear ; or if, by chance, 
the fetched a sigh, or let fall a tear, she lost the price of her child, and it was never- 
theless sacrificed. All the places round the image were, in the meantime, filled with 
the noise of the hautboys and tabors, to drown the poor infant’s crying.” Plut. da 
Superst) 
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the time of a great plague, offered tip his son Isoud as a whole burnt offer- 
ing to his father Ouranus or Noah.”* 

Our excellent brother Hiram* Abiff, by the influence which he had 
acquired, not ooly over the Tyrians themselves, but also over their mon- 
arch, by the superiority of his understanding, was successful in abolishing 
this practice in his native country; and the neighboring nations who had 
visited Jerusalem for Masonic instruction, were induced in a great measure 
to relinquish a practice so destructive of the true principles on which 
Masonry is founded. These Masons, in gratitude to the memory of Hiram 
Abiff, and to perpetuate the love and affection of his wife (daughter to the 
noble Prince Adoniram), who, from excess of grief at the untimely end of 
her husband, terminated her own existence by casting herself from tho 
summit of a precipice, erected three statues of cast brass; one at Jerusalem, 
another at Joppa, and a third at Tyre: the former of which remained 
until the final destruction of Jerusalem and the Jewish polity by Titus 
Vespasian. 

The distinguishing excellence of our ancient brethren was the silence or 
secrecy they religiously observed respecting the mysteries of our science, 
except to those whom they found worthy of a participation in them, by a 
previous tried and prfjbation : they were imparted- only to those who were 
free-born and well reported of, ' 

The true way of gaining a knowledge of these secrets is pointed out by 
Jesus Christ in his Sermon on the Mount : “ Ask, and it shall be given 
you; SEEK, and ye shall find ; KNOCK, and it shall be opened vnfo you.*']’ 
And this was an advice venerable for its antiquity, though used by philo- 
sophical paganism to direct the inquiries of its disciples to human learning. 

44 Philosophy,” says Shuckford, 44 was not disputative until it came into 
Greece; the ancient professors had no controversies about it; they received 
what was handed down to them, and out of the treasure of their traditions 
% imparted to others; and the principles they went upon to teach or to learn 

i by were not to search into the nature of things, or to consider what they 

could find by philosophical examination, but 4 Ask, and it shall be told 
you ; search the records of antiquity, and you shall find what you inquire 
after/ These were the maxims and directions of their studies/'J 
1 Hence something more than the mere forms of initiation is required to 

constitute a good Mason ; for every one is not acquainted with the trne 
secrets of Masonry who has been initiated into the order. What ability 
has denied to one, another loses by indolence. Honor and probity, dili- 
gence and assiduity, truth and fidelity, years, learning and experience, are 
unitedly necessary to constitute 44 a good and virtuous Mason ; 99 for 
Masonry is the perfection of all the arts and sciences. As a knowledge of 
medicine, astronomy, morality, and legislation formed the great essentials 
of the ancient mysteries, so faith, hope, and charity, temperance, fortitude, 
prudence, and justice, united with grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, 
geometry, music, and astronomy, form constituent parts of uie>ONE science 
of Masonry, which has been held in the greatest estimation In every age 
of the world ; has been honored with the approbation and public patronage 
of kingp, peers, and prelates, and still shines with nnabated lustre, — the 
perfection of human nature, supported by the high and unequivocal sanc- 
tion of revealed truth. 

• S^nch. in Euseb. Prep. Evan. t Matt vii. 7. 

X Connect Pief. voL 1. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CONTAINING SEVEN HUNDRED YEARS. 

View of Masonry , as it existed from the Creation of the World to the time 

of Enoch . 

“ From the commencement of the world/’ says the celebrated Preston, 
“we may trace the foundation of Masonnr. Ever since symmetry began, 
and harmony displayed her charms, our Order has had a being.”* But 
ancient Masonic traditions say, and I think justly, that our science existed 
before the creation of this globe, and was diffused amidst the numerous 
systems with which the grand empyreum of universal space is furnished. 
The great Architect of the universe was the founder of Masonry ; and it 
would be the province of bigotry alone to confine His beneficent revela- 
tions to so small a portion of created things as the limited dimensions of 
our earth contains. But there existed in infinite space numberless worlds, 
before our earth was formed out of chaos ; for it would derogate from the 
attributes of an eternal and self-existent God, to conceive that this great 
and glorious Being had remained inanimate, and in an useless and dormant 
state, until the commencement of our history, about 5,800 years ago. 
Now though we cannot comprehend the nature of that eternity which 
existed prior to the creation of this globe, yet we are certain that our system 
does not comprehend the whole of Goa’s created works. With him a 
thousand years are but as one day;f what then is the short and contracted 
period which forms the bound of our insignificant ball ? If we open our 
capacities, and take an enlarged view of space, beyond the reach of our 
actual investigations, can we be so blind and faithless as to conceive that it 
is all vacant and unemployed, when almost every optical improvement de- 
monstrates, by new discoveries, the existence of worlds piled on worlds, 
too far remote for human art to measure ? 

These orbs were surely not made for ornament alone, but for use ; and 
as they possess every requisite for the support of animal life, there can be 
no doubt but they have been created for the residence of intelligent beings, 
of the same capacities perhaps as ourselves ; probably of the same nature, 
and certainly intended for the same immortal destination. On these, or 
some of them, the Creator has bestowed his blessings from all eternity. 
They have been possessed of all the privileges we enjoy, millions of ages 
before this globe which we inhabit was reduced from, nothing into its solid 
form : privileges perhaps Superior to any we can boast, for who can limit 
the power of God to confer gifts upon his creatures ? Amongst the most 
valuable of these was speculative Masonry : for where there exist created 
beings, there must exist some knowledge of a Creator, and some principle 
of reverence to Him who can save and who can destroy. And speculative 

* Preston's Illustrations, book i. sec. 3. In the fifteenth edition of this excellent 
publication, with the history of the Craft appended, by the author of this work, the 
details of Freemasonry are brought down to the year 1841. 

|2 Peter, iii 8 9 
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Masonry is nothing else but s system of ethics, founded on the belief of a 
God, the creator, preserver, and redeemer ; which inculcates a strict obser- 
vance of the duties we owe to each other, inspires in the soul a venera- 
tion for the author of its being, and incites to the pore worship of the 
Creator. 

It may indeed be replied, “If this be trne, why is it not recorded in the 
Holy Scriptures ?” These Books were written, after the apostacy of man, 
with no other view than to promote his salvation, by explaining the nature 
of that transgression which introduced death into the world, and made all 
the posterity of Adam obnoxious to divine wrath ; and pointing ont the 
remedy for sin in the person of Jesus Christ. This being the chief end 
of Revelation, it would have added little to the furtherance of that grand 
object to have entered into metaphysical disquisitions on the nature and 
extent of God’s works before the creation of man. The Scriptures, bow* 
ever, are not wholly silent on this bead. They proclaim the existence of 
God before the worlds were made;* and that Great Being himself declares, 
that “ when the foundations of this globe were laid, the morning *tar$ sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.”f The stars referred to 
in this passage are pre-existent worlds, and the sons of God are the angels 
of heaven. But to admit that our globe was the first fruits of God’s 
power, is to destroy our most valuable expectations: for this admission 
would deny to God the attribute of eternity, and deprive man of his faith 
and hope ; for a Being could- not be worshipped, with foil confidence in his 
power to save to the uttermost, if he possessed any trait of imperfection. 

There existed also another order of beings before the earth was created, 
who had once been angels of light, and were expelled the society of heaven 
for disobedience .{ And this is a great and undeniable testimony of the 
pure existence of light and truth, and their determined opposition to 
darkness and error, in times too far remote for human calculation. The 
angels, who kept their first estate, continually offer up their praises to the 
eternal I AM, in an unrestrained melody of “ Holy, Holy, Holy Lord God 
Almighty, which was and is and is to comk.”§ In such pure Masonic 
employment were the angels engaged before the creation of the world ; and 
in such employment will they be engaged to all eternity, augmented by 
that glorious assembly, who, having worshipped God on earth, shall be 
placed on the right-hand of the Judge, in the great and terrible day of the 
Lord. 

In the beginning of this material world the great Creator sent forth hi« 
word, and called all things out of chaos into being. || He laid the founda- 
tions of this earth on such a solid basis, that they cannot be moved ; be 
constructed the beautiful fabric of the universe without the assistance of 
axe, hammer, or metal tool; lighted, warmed, and ornamented as it is with 
all its luminous attendant orbs. His work was performed in six successive 
days, and the seventh was proclaimed an eternal sabbath. This division 
of time into seven parts does not imply that God possessed not the powei 
of calling his works into immediate existence, but it affords a striking 

• Hebrews i. 2 ; Psalm xciii. 2, &c. t ^°h xxxviii. 7. 

{Jade 6, and Rev. xii. 9. § Revelations, iv. 1. 

| Maimonides says, “The world is like an immense animal, as Plato terms it, and 
it is impossible to have heavens without earth, or earth without heavens ; for the 
earth, being the centre of the circumference of the heavens, and the heavens, being 
the circumference encircling it on every side, where there is one there must bo the 
other/' 
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example of the wisdom, strength, and beauty resulting from a metho- 
dical arrangement of .time and labor; and to impress on<his creatures tbe 
propriety and necessity of apportioning one-seventh part of their time to 
the purpose of rest and devotion. Hence in the saored compacts between 
God and man, the seventh day was uniformly appointed to be kept holy, 
because, a public and external worship being instituted, a certain and 
specified time was necessary for its performance ; and in the Mosaic dispen- 
sation the seventh year was a year of rest ; and each climateric, or the 
recurrence of seven times seven years, was celebrated by a solemn jubilee 
to the Lord. 

On the first day God created light, to convince the future man that 
without light it is impossible to accomplish any beneficent or useful under- 
taking. . Oo this day the necessary division of labor and refreshment was 
made by the appointment of day and night This light was created in 
the eastern part of tbe hemisphere, and was, according to Aquinas, Lumen 
infirme , quod quarto die formatum eat.* 

On the second day creation was expanded ; the higher and lower regions 
of the air were formed ; the earth was surrounded with an atmosphere 
adapted to its natnre and qualities, for the refraction and reflection of light, 
and for the preservation of animal life. The clouds, which are denomi- 
nated the waters above the firmament, were appointed as vehicles to collect 
the vapours of the earth, and condense them into the form of fruitful and 
nourishing mists or showers, that it might bring forth its luxurious pro- 
ductions for the benefit of man. 

Ou the third day the earth was separated from the waters, and filled 
with her herbage fitted to the use of its intended inhabitants. When the 
all-powerful Word.wks issued forth, plants and trees sprung up, in all their 
beauty and all their variety, from the majestic oak to the lowly acacia. 
The forests put forth their strength to afford shelter for quadrupeds as 
well as the feathered race, and timber for the future use of man. The 
hills and valleys displayed their exuberant herbage, for nutriment to the 
animal creation ; enlivened with ornamental flowers, whose fragrance per- 
fumed the atmosphere, and heightened the ripening charms of nature. 
Trees laden with fruit, or bursting into bloom, showed the all-provident 
care of a bounteous Creator, who brings everything to maturity in its 
season, for the progressive use of his creatures. 

The fourth dayf was employed in the formation of the planets, which 


* Aq. Sum. p. i. q. 70, art 1. 

*t A question has arisen as to the length of time which each of these days occupied. 
The inquiry is invested with much interest but from what data can we solve it? 
Geologists say respecting the formation of chalk : — “ Many ages before man existed 
animalcules were busied in tropical seas, in forming enormous coral reefs, which in 
time were worn down into powder by the action of the waves. That powder ,laid in 
beds al^ng the floor of the ocean, afterwards covered over with layers of mud and 
sand, formed the strata of chalk which we now see raised above the level of the sea, 
and operating as a natural filter and reservoir for supplying water for the use of the 
human inhabitants of the earth.” (Chambers’ Journal, 1843, p. 55.) The enormous 
length of time which is necessary to bring coal to perfection is another proof of the 
vast space which has elapsed since God said, “ Let the dry land appear 1” The Bishop 
of London says in his sermons: — “As we are not called upon by Scripture to admits 
60 neither are we required to deny the supposition that the matter without form and 
void, out of which this globe of earth was framed, may have consisted of the wrecks 
and relics of more ancient worlds, created and destroyed by the same Almighty 
power which called our world into being, and will one day cause it to pass away. 
Thus, while the Bible reveals to us the moral history and destiny of our race, and 
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were placed in the heavens, glittering like the brilliant lustre of precious 
stones in a superb diadem, aud in disposiog the two great lights of heaveu 
so as not only to promote the benefit and happiness of mankind by the 
light and heat emanating from their beams, but to mark the progress of 
time, and to divide it into regular periods of days, months, and years.' 
These twp great luminaries rule and govern the universe with such amaziug 
regularity, that the returns of day and night, summer and winter, are pre- 
cisely known, and the purposes of civil life answered to the utmost extent 
of human wants or wishes. The sun and moon, with the attendant planets 
which decorate our system, were formed at this late period of the creation 
to show that they are created beings, and not gods ; that man, being ap- 
prised of this, might not fall into idolatry, by giving that honor to the 
creature which is due only to the Creator ; for, though the sun and moon 
are justly esteemed the two great lights of heaven, they are but instru- 
ments in the hands of God to convey bis blessings to the world ; and if 
they be converted into objects of adoration, they become vehicles of the 
greatest darkness. The sun rises in the east to open the day with a mild 
and genial influenoe, and all nature rejoices in the appearanoe of his beams. 
He gains his meridian in the south , aud shines with full strength upon the 
earth, invigorating animate and inanimate matter with the perfection of his 
ripening qualities. With declining strength he sets in the west to close 
the day, leaving mankind at rest from their accumulated and diversified 
labors. This is a proper type of the three most prominent stages in the 
life of man, infancy, manhood, and old age. The first stage is characterized 
by the blush of innocence, pure as the tints which gild the eastern portals 
of the day. The heart rejoices in the unsuspecting integrity of its own 
unblemished virtue, nor fears deceit, because it knows no guile. Manhood 
succeeds; the ripening intellect arrives at the meridian of its power, and 
either oonveys blessings or curses on all within the sphere of its influence. 
His strength decays at the approach of old age, his sun is setting in the 
west ; and, enfeebled by sickness or bodily infirmity, death threatens to 
* elose his variegated day; and happy is he if the setting splendours of bis 
sun^gild his departing moments' with the gentle tints of hope, and olose 
*his short career in peace, harmony, and brotherly love. 

This globe was yet without inhabitants to enjoy the bounties of its 
Creator;* for Providence did not form living creatures until nutriment 


teaches us that man and other living things have been placed but a few thousand 
years upon the earth, the physical monuments of our globe bear witness to the same 
truth; and as astronomy unfolds to us myriads of worlds, not spoken of in the sacred 
records, geology in like manner proves, not by arguments drawn from analogy, but 
by the incontrovertible evidence of physical phenomena, that there were former con- 
ditions of our planet, separated from each other by vast intervals of time, daring 
which this world was teeming with life, ere man, and the animals which are his 
contemporaries, had been culled into being.” A thousand years, in the sight of God, 
are but as one day. And what are thousands of thousands 1 The inquiry is too vast 
and too mysterious for human comprehension. We must believe and adore. 


• An eastern romance, entitled Caherman Name, or Caherman’s History, introduces 
that hero in conversation with the monstrous bird or griffin, Simurgh, who tells him 
that she had already lived to see the earth seven times filled with creatures, and 
seven times reduced to a perfect void ; that the age of Adam would last seven thou- 
sand years; when the present race of men would be extinguished, and their place 
supplied by creatures of another form and more perfect nature, with whom the 
world would end. She declared that she had then seen twelve periods, each of seven 
thousand years, but was denied the knowledge of the term of her own existence. 
And Sadi, a Persian moralist of the first class, praises Providence for providing so 
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was provided for their support ; on the fifth day, therefore, the waters end 
the air were furnished with their scaly and their feathered inhabitants. 
When the word was given, “ Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
# moving creatures that bath life/' the ocean swelled with the accumulation 
of its new inhabitants, and all the monsters of the deep, suddenly bunting 
into life, and astonished at their own existence, pierced through the yield- 
ing element which enclosed them, and in trackless paths explored its copi- 
ous recesses in' search of nourishment and places of repose. The winged 
fowl at God's command rose into life; and all these creatures were ordered 
to replenish the waters and the earth with their respective species. 

On the sixth day Creation was completed. The powerful Word was 
uttered, “ Let the earth bring forth the living creature the earth, obe* 
dient to His command who made it, instantly yields cattle and creeping 
things, and beasts of every kind. Its bowels open ; the lordly lion, the 
fierce tiger, the unwieldy elephant, the gigantic serpent, burst forth in full* 
grown strength ; the timid animals scud to their hiding places. The wild 
beasts seek the forest ; and there, deeply embosomed in its impervious 
recesses, bury themselves in shade and obscurity. Every creature instinc- 
tively seeks shelter and protection in its natural abodes, and all unite to 
proclaim the glory of their Creator by silent marks of gratitude and 
praise. 

Still the magnifioent structure of this universe, furnished with every 
requisite for ornament and use, was incomplete. It wanted a lord, endowed 
with power and dignified with reason, to hold all creatures in subjection. 
Last of all, therefore, God created man, and placed him on the earth, as 
Lord of the Creation : he gave him universal and unlimited dominion over 
everything that moveth upon the earth ; he endowed him with the use of 
speech, gave him an immortal soul, and, during the forty years* that he is 
supposed to have sojourned in Paradise, communicated to him eveiything 
necessary to his happiness; explained to him the several works of the 
Creation, and pointed out to him the seventh day as a Sabbath, or a day 
peculiarly consecrated to the solemn purposes of rest and devotion. Thus 
finished, furnished, «nd decorated, the Almighty Architect reviewed His 
workmanship, and pronounced it good ; and then it was solemnly dedi- 
cated by the hallelujahs of heaven. The angelio host, in choral sympho- 
nies, welcomed Him to His throne in the Grand Lodge above, and all 
heaven rejoiced at the perfection of created things. 

Tbe seventh day was sanctified as an eternal Sabbath, because God 
rested on that day from the work of Creation. He did not rest, in the 
commonly accepted sense of the word, from a sensation of weariness, be- 
cause Omnipotence is not susceptible of the privations and sufferings 
attached to human nature in its degraded state ; but that, from this exam- 
ple, man might be induced to appropriate one day in seven to rest and 
worship, and to keep up a perpetual remembrance' of the division of time, 
and the events which took place at tbo creation of the world ; for, before 
the invention of letters, some unequivocal institution was necessary, to 
prevent these important circumstances from being buried in oblivion. 

Placed in the garden of Eden, Adam was made acquainted with the 


bountifully for all hit creatures, that “even the Simurgh, notwithstanding her im- 
mense size, finds, on the mountains of Kaf, sufficient lor her sustenance.” (Hale's 
Anal. Chron., vol. iv. p. 29.) 

* Some say forty ; others a hundred years ; and perhaps the Utter would be the 
more probable date. (Vide Hale’s Chron. vol. ii. p. 9.) 
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nature of bis tenure, and taught, with the worship of his Milker, that 
science which is now termed Masonry. This constituted his chief happi- 
ness in Paradise, and was his only consolation after his unhappy fall. To 
increase his comforts, every other part of the Creation corresponded in a 
high degree with the superiority of his own mind. The whole compass of 
this material world was, indeed, before Adam’s unhappy fall, infinitely 
nearer to immortality, and consequently, its progressive changes, in ad* 
vaneing to celestial perfection, would have been inoonoehrably less percep* 
tible, and even attended with pleasore at every gradation ; instead of those 
frightful appearances, heart-rending separations, and horrible convulsions 
by which every natural change is now acoompanied and effected. Still the 
charms of nature were exceeded by human dignity and grace. A com* 
paoioo was provided for the first man, in whom were united eveiy perfec- 
tion and every charm which candecorate her species; and thus, amongst 
the works of the Creation, 


“Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honor clad 
In naked majesty, seem'd lords of all : 

And worthy seem’d ; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure 
f8evere, but in true filial freedom placed,) 
Whence true authority in men ; though both 
Not equal, as their sex not equal seem'd : 

For contemplation he and valor form’d ; 

For softness she and sweet attractive grace. 
Adam, the goodliest man of men since bom 
His sons ; the fairest of her daughters Eve.”* 


In this state, enjoying almost unlimited faculties of comprehension, the 
first created pair were the companions of angels, and in full communion 
with God. What wants, what wishes could remain to render the felicity 
of these favorities of heaven more perfect and complete ? Enjoying every 
indulgence, and possessing every advantage of which their nature was 
capable, with promises and prospects of increasing happiness and boundless 
blessings; scarcely confined by any restraint, or, if restraint it may be 
termed, the most trifling possible; warned of their danger, guarded against 
temptation, encouraged by rewards, and alarmed by the denunciations of 
punishment, it can scarcely be conceived possible that even an angel of the 
highest order could be able to prevail on them, under all these awful sanc- 
tions, to forfeit the protection of their God, by a renunciation of the sanc- 
tity with which they were endowed. The state of perfection in which our 
first parents were created, with all the blessings they enjoyed in Paradise, 
Were suspended on the observance of a single condition. The one only 
prohibition which was prescribed as the test and confirmation of tbeir hap- 
piness, proved the avenue to their misery ; for as immortality was the pro- 
mised reward of their obedience, so death was the threatened punishment 
of their sin. In this primitive state of purity our great progenitor lived, it 
is presumed, for some years, constantly employed in acts of gratitude and 
devotion to his Maker ; the adoration of whom, os it was the end of his 
Creation, formed the principal delight of his existence. 

The perfection in which Adam was created has been disputed by many 


* Milt Par. Lost, book 4. 
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authors, both ancient and modern ; and some have ventured to pronounce 
that he, and his earliest posterity, were absolute savages, unendowed even 
with the gift of speech. 

But Adam’s knowledge was not of the confined nature which has been 
imagined, because God pronounced all his works, amongst which the 
Lord of the Creation was of course included, to be vert good. Now the 
expression very good when used by a divine and perfectly intelligent Being, 
must certainly imply something more than an ordinary and comparative 
degree of knowledge. Adam was the work of God, and God’s works can* 
not be charged with imperfection. Anatomists, in every age, make new 
discoveries which prove the excellence and perfection of the human body : 
but the mind is the noblest part of man, and it will scarcely be assumed 
that God would exhaust his gifts upon the body, and leave the miud barren 
and desolate. In Paradise he was the perfection of God’s created work*} 
because everything was placed under bis dominion ; but it may be oonjec* 
tured that after the fall, when the whole creation became deformed with 
sin, he might be changed from his original state, and lose a portion of that 
knowledge which he enjoyed in the immediate communication with God 
and angels. He might, indeed, forfeit, with his purity, the inestimable 
gift of divine inspiration, but he would certainly retain a recollection of 
those degress of knowledge which arc within the compass of human capa- 
city. Amongst the rest, or as a general designation, common to them all, 
he retained a perfeot recollection of that speculative science which is now 
termed Freemasonry. 

The happiness of our first parents in the garden of Eden was too pro- 
found, not to excite the envy of that malignant spirit,* who had been 
doomed to eternal punishment and despair; stimulated, as it was, by re- 
sentment against the Most High, whose favor he had forever forfeited. 
With a view, therefore, of destroying the felicity of our progenitors, and 
through them of defeating man’s obedience forever, he assumed the form 
of a serpent, applied himself to the companion of Adam, and with plausible 
arguments and fair speeches succeeded in convincing her, that the prohibi- 
tion of God was made with the shlfish intention of monopolizing immor- 
tality and power ;f and that instead of death being the result of disobedi- 
ence, eternal life and ever-increasing happiness would be communicated, 
and man would assuredly become equally powerful w/ih God himself. 
Seduced by these specious declarations, the mother of all Masons violated 
the sacred injunctions of God, and through her entreaties, Adam followed 


• Dean, when speaking of the poetical fiction of winged dragons, as guardians of 
treasure, and protectors of female innocence, says, singularly enough, “ the malevo- 
lent actions of the paradisiacal serpent had a coloring given by heatnen mythologists 
diametrically opposite to the reality. The seducer of Eve is thus perversely termed 
the protector of maiden virtue; and the tempter, who induced her to pluck the 
forbidden fruit, is the guardian of the golden apples in the garden of the Hespe rides. 
So powerful is the prince of this world to delude his victims.” (Worsh. of Serp. 
P- 21.) 

t “ The most remarkable remembrance,” says Dean, “ of the power of the para- 
disiacal serpent is displayed in the position which he retains in Tartarus. A cuno- 
dracontic Cerberus guards the gates ; serpents are coiled upon the chariot wheels of 
Proserpine; serpents pave the abyss of torment; and even serpents constitute the 
caduceus of Mercury, the talisman which he holds when he conveys the soul to Tar* 
tarus. The image of the serpent is stamped upon every mythological fable connected 
with the realms of Pluto. Is it not then probable, that in the universal symbol of 
heathen idolatry we recognize the universal object of primitive worship— -Tux Ssa 
ui or Pabadisk ?” 
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the pernicious example, and both miserably fell from a state of innocence 
and purity, to experience all the bitter fruits of sin ; toil and labor, misery 
and death.* On this unhappy dereliction from purity are founded some 
of those characteristic insignia of Masonry, which convey a lasting remem- 
brance of our degenerate state, as well as the glorious promise of redemp- 
tion. These tokens were unnecessary when man was in a state of perfec- 
tion ; but after the fall they were practised by Adam, and are considered as 
the immoveable landmarks of the order unto this day. The five events 
attending this transgression and expulsion from Paradise ; vix. the Irons* 
gression, shame, sentence, prayer, and promise, are distinguished among 
Masons by such significant tokens of ^reverence, penitence, sympathy, fatigue, 
and faith, that the unhappy consequences of the three former, as well as 
the hope derived to mankind from the two latter, can never be blotted from 
the recollection. 

Expelled from Paradise, into a world cursed for their sake, our first 
parents must have sunk under the effects of this terrible change, if the 
promise had not lent them support under the extremity of misery f. Their 
calamities were great, but faith and HOPE supplied them with fortitude to 
endure the penalty of their disobedience. Their first object, on passing 
from ineffable light to temporary darkness, was to clothe themselves with 
the skins of beasts slain in sacrifice, according to the immediate command 
of God. 

One grand principle of ancient Masonry was to preserve alive in men’s 
minds the true knowledge of God, and the great idea of an atonement for 
sin by animal sacrifices*; typical of the one sacrifice of the Lamb without 
spot, as a propitiation for the sins of the whole world. This was the ani- 
mating idea which increased men’s faith, wheresoever Masonry was prac- 
tised ; an idea which was never entirely obliterated, even amongst the ido- 
latrous nations, by whom our science was most deplorably prostituted, and 
reduced to something worse than the shadow of its image. Hence Abel’s 
sacrifice was more acceptable than that of Cain, because it was an animal 
sacrifice, and offered conformably to the divine appointment; while that of 
Cain, being unbloody, was an abomination, because it did not contain any 
reference to the atonement of Christ, without which all sacrifices and offer- 
ings were unacceptable to God ; for “ without shedding of blood there 
could be no remission, “for it is the blood that maketh atonement for 
the soul.”§ It was the object, therefore, of our ancient brethren to pre- 
serve, through the medium of our institution, a lively remembrance of the 
great object of their faith and hope, that the result might be pleasing to 
God, and produce an unfeigned charity to all mankind. 

The wants and calls of nature impelled our first parents to labor for their 
subsistence; and the inclemency of the seasons called for habitations t\> 
shelter them from heat and cold ; from the scorching fervour of the meri- 

• The Talmudists and Cabalists believe the history of Adam and Eve was a fact, 
according to the recital; then, taking it allegorically, they continue, the serpent 
means carnal desire; that generally deceives the weakest part or matter, represented 
by Eve, who led Adam with her, that is, the mind ; then they proceed to the proto- 
logic and moral, showing how much harm is done, and has been introduced into the 
world, from pursuing carnal pleasures and sensual appetites, and finally, on this they 
form the anagogic, that the serpent was Samael, an unclean evil spirit that spoke 
within her: in this way, the same text combines all the four meanings. (Concil. ii 
2*9.) 

t Grotius (in Eccles. xxv. 15) observes — in capite serpentis vis maxime mali. 

X Hebrews ix. 22. $ Leviticus xvii. 1 1. 
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dian son, and from the overwhelming influence of midnight damps, arising 
from mists and vapours with which the earth was watered. Here they 
cultivated the barren ground, and with infinite fatigue procured their daily 
food. Cheered by the divine goodness, however, and penetrated with grati- 
tude and love to the great Father of Mercy, they never again deviated from 
the path of purity and devotion. The principles of speculative Masonry, 
which bad been communicated to Adam in Paradise, were never forsaken, 
even after having tasted the bitter fruit of the forbiddeu tree ; and as his 
progeny increased, he communicated to them the divine precepts and in- 
junctions which were enfolded in that pure and sublime science. When 
men became numerous upon the earth, the evil spirit of darkness was very 
busily engaged in the corruption of their morals; and suooecded in working 
up the malevolent passions in the heart of Cain, until he apostatised from 
Masonry, and slew his brother Abel. God expostulated with the fratrieide 
on the heinous nature of his sin, and justified himself from the imputation 
of being the author of evil ; He pronounced an additional curse on Cain 
and his posterity, and declared that the ground should not henceforth yield 
to him its strength, though cultivated with the utmost labor and inge- 
nuity. The principles, in which he had been educated, thus forsaken, he 
was banished from his kindred, and sent forth as a fugitive and a vaga- 
bond ; protected, however, from personal violence, by a peculiar mark, 
which was acknowledged by all mankind.* 

Being thus, by the mercy of God, protected from the summary venge- 
ance of his fellow men, Cain migrated from the residence of his parents, as 
many of Adam’s posterity had done before him, ahd planted a colony in 
the land of Nod. Here his race forsook every good and laudable pursuit, 
along with Masonry, and degenerated into every species of impurity and 
wickedness ; though there were a few of his immediate descendants who 
retained so much virtue as to exert the faint remains of their Masonic 
talents for the benefit of mankind. Thus Jabal, the sixth in descent from 
Cain, invented the use of tents; Jubal, bis brother, invented music, and 
Tubal Cain, bis half-brother, invented the art of forging or working metals. 
Here Cain, with the assistance of these artists, reduced the knowledge he 
had acquired from Adam to practice, and constructed a city, which he 
named Hanoch, after his eldest sou.f 


* This mark was a sign or token that no one should kill him. The ridiculous 
conjectures upon this point have been almost without number. Some imagine that 
God imprest a letter upon his l'orchead : and others have been so curious in their in- 
quiries as to pretend to tell what the letter was. A letter of the word Abel say 
some; the four letters of Jehovah say others; or a letter expressing his rcnentrnce, 
say a third sort of writers. There have been some that imagined that Abel s dog 
was appointed to go with him wherever he went, to warn people not to kill him ; 
but this does not come up to the humor of a mark set upon Cain ; and therefore other 
writers rather think his face and forehead were leprous ; others that his mark was a 
wild aspect and terrible rolling eyes ; others say that he was subject to a terrible 
trembling, so as to he scarcely able to get his food to his mouth ; a notion taken from 
the LXX, who translate fugitive and vagabond,” rrh>»» *«» rpcp««. And there are 
tome writers that have improved this conceit by adding that wherever he went the 
earth shook and trembled round about him. But there it another notion of Cain's 
mark, as good as any of the rest viz. that he had a horn fixed on his forehead, to 
teach men to avoid him !” (Shuckford's Connect., book 1.) 

t u The invention of building is by Moses attributed to Cain and his issue : for it is 
rertain he must have had many hands to join with him when he built the first city. 
But in what year, or rather century of his life this was done, we are not informed , 
only we have reason to judge that he lived as many years as his brother Seth, which 
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The family of Gain lived in much fear of the rest of Adan’s posterity, 
who they conjectured would revenge the death of Abel upon them when 
a favorable opportunity should present itself. Lamech was the first who 
endeavored to remove their apprehensions, and proposed a fortification as 
the most certain means of safety. By his advice, Gain, with the assistance 
of Jabal and Tubal Cain, encompassed his city with walls, as a place of 
refuge, in case of interruption from the people around them. This city, 
being the first practical exertion of operative Masonry, was necessarily ill- 
eonstinteted, and probably worse defended. The habitations were merely 
tents or huts, which served, indeed, totsheltcr them from the inclemency 
of the seasons, but whose conveniences were little superior to tbs dens and 
eaves which had hitherto been used as their places of domestic retreat 
The only great advantage derived from the construction of this city was 
that of association, from which many important benefits resulted. The 
blessings of superior civilisation might ensue, in a well- regulated common- 
wealth, from a union of interests and a reciprocity of benefits : which could 
never be obtained while men depended on their own isolated exertions for 
the necessaries of life ; and existed, if not in absolute enmity with all others 
of their species, at least without the conviction that each occasional com- 
panion or associate was a firm and constant friend. And if, in this solitary 
mode of living, the duty of laying up stores of provision and comfort for 
the winter were neglected, in that inclement season the improvident indivi- 
dual most inevitably perish with cold and hunger.; unless, with the strong 
arm of violence and injustice, he wrested the miserable pittance from his 
more provident neighbor. This, we are assured by Diodorus Sicilus.* was 
frequently the case; and hence homicide was very common among the 
antediluvians, and was the particular species of violence which elicited the 
wrath of God to sweep them from the earth. 

Bat by the formation of a society or compact, in which the bond was 
mutual security, these evils might have been prevented ; the social virtue* 
of the heart might display themselves, traces of civil government might be 
visible, to restrain the impetuosity of human passion ; and some notions of 
the moral government of the universe, by a Superior Being, become im- 
pressed upon their minds, and possess a genial influence on their morals 
Unfortunately the commonwealth of Hanocfa enjoyed but few of these bene- 
fits, from a want of regularity in its founder. Bough and inhospitable 
himself, his posterHy were fierce and ungovernable, and more distinguished 
by violence and licentiousness, than peace and social order. They had 
either forgotten God, or were wilfully disposed to act in direct opposition 
to his commands. Their hostility to the divine Author of their being an- 
nounces the decay of primitive Masonry amongst them ; and their subse- 
quent degeneracy shows how the human heart may be debased, when 
divested of those true principles, which so strongly stimulate to virtue and 
holiness. 

After this public renunciation of God’s laws, vice rapidly increased, 


were 912 ; and he might build this city, such as it was, in any part of his time after 
bis son's birth, agreeably to the Mosatcal history. We may suppose, therefore, that 
he did it when he was about sewn or eight hundred years old, and had seeu aeven or 
eight generations descended from him ; each of which was in such numbers increased, 
as was not only sufficient to build it, but to inhabit and defend it. In so much time, 
all the arts might easily be invented which were requisite to such an undertaking.” 
(Cumb. Sanch.) 

• Lib. I. 
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until it brought on man's destruction. Lantech, who appears to* hare pos- 
sessed great influence in the city of Hanoch, introduced the evil of bigamy; 
and the effects of his example increased to such a degree, that, before the 
flood, there existed amongst his posterity an indiscriminate community of 
wives, as well as a bestial intercourse with each other.* Holy Scripture 
has not recorded their monstrous enormities; and as Masonry was at 
length wholly given up by this race, I return to the line of Seth, amongst 
whom it was yet cultivated, and its precepts obeyed. 

Seth, the son of Adam, was educated by his father in the strictest prin- 
ciples of piety and devotion ; and tohen he arrived at yean of maturity, 
was admitted to a participation in the mysteries of Masonry, to which study 
he applied himself with the most diligent assiduity. The progress he made 
in this science is fully demonstrated by the purity of his life. Associating 
with himself the most virtuous men of his age, they formed lodges, and 
discussed the great principles of Masonry with freedom, fervency, and 
zeal. These Masons, in a few centuries, made such progress in the 
science, that they received from their contemporaries the appellation of 
Sons of Light, or Sons of God. Their system of Masonry was purely 
theological : its illustrations explained the nature and attributes of God, 
the creation of the world, and the unhappy fall of man. It pointed out 
the difference between moral good and evil, and compared the happiness 
of Paradise with the pain, disease, and misery of this wretched world ; 
that the mind might be incited to avoid a mneh greater punishment, and 
aspire to the enjoyment of a much higher degree of happiness in a future 
state. It inculcated the precepts of religion, and the necessity of divine 
worship ; the sanctification of the seventh aay, with other particulars which 
every Mason is acquainted with, who is master of our inimitable Fellow 
Craft's Lecture. 

From general illustrations of God's attributes, these indefatigable Masons 
proceeded to the study and investigation of God's created works. Of these 
the celestial orbs appeared the most prominent and splendid, and were, 
therefore, contemplated with an eagerness of research which produced the 
most important results. The rudiments of Astronomy were not only 
formed in these early ages, but the science was carried to some degree of 
perfection ; and certainly inspired a sublime idea of that glorious Being, 
who could create and govern so vast and complicated a machine. 

The Jewish Babbins, in describing the holiness of this race while en- 
gaged in these pursuits, present to the view a true and beautiful picture 
of the results of Masonry, when practised in its native purity. Separated, 
by the divine economy, from the rebellious race of Cain, they preserved 
the primitive sanetity of their progenitors until about the year of the world 
600. Their occupations were purely spiritual, for they lived almost solely 
on the spontaneous productions of nature. The laws and motions of the 
oelesti&I bodies constituted their chief study, and their usual amusement 
consisted in singing of psalms to God. Endued with that benign principle 
which we term charity, the passions of envy, hatred, and revenge found 
no place amongst them; injustice and deceit were banished from their 
society ; sincerity and plain-dealing were their distinguishing characteris- 
tics; and they lived, daily ripening for that state which is enliglUencd by 
the presence of God for evermore. To the purity of these Sons of God 
our most excellent patron, St. John the Evangelist, compared that of the 


• Euseb. Eccl. Hi»t 1. L c. % 
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Jhristian converts. He addresses them by the same appellation, and con- 
trasts their conduct with that of the wicked, whom he compares with th*» 
unrighteous race of Cain.* 

Seth continued to preside over these sacred assemblies until the time of 
Enoch ; and finding that the spirit of God was in that highly favored indi- 
vidual, and that he excelled his brethren in wisdom and knowledge, he in- 
stalled him Grand Superintendent in his stead ; happy to leave the science 
under the direction of so excellent a protector. 

* 1st Ep. iii. 1-12. 
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CHAPTER III. 

On the Origin of the Arts and Sciences. 

It has been already explained that Masonry is divided into two distinct 
parts, operative and speculative; the latter and most noble' portion of 
which declined amongst the descendants of Ham and Japheth, ifhen they 
renounced the worship of the true God, and degenerated into idolatry. 
They cherished, however, the former division, amidst all the fluctuations 
of their fortune, and diversities of modes of faith and worship. The cor- 
ruptions which gradually debased the moral principle in man did not cheek 
his ardour in the pursuit of science, or restrain the avidity with which he 
cultivated wisdom, and the love of every useful art. The Egyptians were 
celebrated for geometry, the Phoenicians for the perfection of their arithme- 
tical calculations, the Chaldeans for their knowledge of astronomy, and the 
Cretans for music. 

The island of Crete, which was planted in the ages anterior to Abraham, 
so far excelled in the cultivation of the fine arts, that men of learning and 
research, from other countries, visited this people to reap the benefit of 
their improvements.* Under the patronage and genial encouragement of 
their kings, they excelled not only in music, but also in medicine, and the 
arts of civil and social life ;f they carried the art of working in brass and 
metals to a greater perfection than any nation bad done before them 
they communicated their knowledge very freely to other nations who ap- 
plied for it, and even appointed public teachers, whose office was to pre- 
serve their acquirements pure and free from sophisticated adulterations. 
These teachers were appointed by an edict of the state, and heavy penal- 
ties were denounced upon any person who should attempt to give instruc- 
tion in the sciences without this authority.§ 

Yet even when mankind had degenerated into perfect religious indffer- 
enoe, and would scarcely acknowledge that God was the supreme architect 
of the world, or of the human structure, but deduced the original of all 
things from a fortuitous concourse of atoms, they still encouraged the fine 
arts, and advanced them to a high degree of perfection. Hence the age of 
Augustus, the most dark and ambiguous with respect to religion, was 
esteemed the brightest era of time with respect to the extent of human 
learning, and the perfection of human science. 

* Diog. Laert f Diodor. Sicul. \ 

X Zenop. de Institnt Cyri. 

$ Thus Prometheus was condemned for inculcating the art of forging metals, with- 
out being duly invested with authority from the deputies legally appointed to grant 

(Plato in Protag.) He was pronounced a seducer of the people, and suffered 
Anient for violating the laws of his country. 
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THE SEVEN LIBERAL SCIENCES, 

Originally invented by Masons,* were transmitted almost solely through 
(heir indefatigable seal, before the invention of printing. These sciences 
were much cultivated by the idolatrous nations, though they erred in not 
applying their attainments to the knowledge and worship of the Supreme 
Creator and Governor of the world, which is the only true end of every 
scientific pursuit. The study of the seven liberal sciences oonstituted the 
usual course of instruction prescribed by philosophers for the higher 
classes of mankind, and this course was termed encyclopaedia, or instruc- 
tion in a cycle f 

The high antiquity of these and other philosophical attainments shows 
the avidity with which our ancient brethren pursued knowledge, even after 
they had deviated from the true worship of God. To trace these sciences 
back to their original may be counted an adventurous task ; but if, amidst 
the doubtful evidence which remains of these times, we find strong pre- 
sumptive proof that they were in the exclusive possession of Masons in the 
most early ages of the world, it will show that Masonry is not a negative 
institution, but that it is of some actual benefit to mankind. 


“ Teaches the proper arrangement of word* according to the idiom or dialect of 
any particular people, and that excelleucy of pronunciation which enables us to speak 
or write a language with accuracy, agreeably to reason and correct usage.”;]; 

It is highly probable that there existed a great variety of dialects before 
the Flood, which would cause some general elements to be both useful and 
necessary for a beneficial intercourse amongst mankind. The migration of 
Cain into distant parts would separate his family from the rest of the world 
for some ages ; and the exclusive pursuits iu which they were engaged 
would materially alter the original language : for new wants and new ac- 
quirements would demand new names aud phrases, which, being adopted 


• A Record which is preserved in the Bodleian Library, and was written about the 
latter end of the fifteenth century, thus particularizes the arts invented by Masons. 
u Quest. Whatte artes haveth the Ma^onnes techeddc mankynde i 
u Answ. The artes, Agricultura, Architecture, Astronomia, Geometri, Numeree, 
Monica, Poesie, Kymistrye, Govermente, and Rclygyonne. 
u Quest. Howe commethe Magonnes more teachers than odher menne ? 

“ Anew. The hemselfe haveth alleine in arte of fyndynge newe artes, whyche arte 
the flyrste Magonnes rece&vcd from Godde ; by the whyche they 1'yndethe whatte 
artes hem plesethe ; and the treu way of tcchynge the same. Whatt odher menne 
doethe fiynde out, ys onelyche bey chaunce.” 

tThe professors of the spurious Freemasonry, it must be admitted, were the most 
perfectly acquainted with the pursuits of human science. Dr. Willct says, “The 
heathen were the first inventors of almost all human arts ; as Socrates, Plato, Aristo- 
tle, of philosophy; Euclid, Archimedes, Ptolmaeus. of the mathematics; Isocrates, 
Demosthenes. Cicero, of rhetoric; Homer, Pind&rus, Virgil, of poetry; Herodotus. 
Thucydides, Livius, of history. Now none of these professions are to be found among 
the pagans and infidels, but they flourish only among Christians. The learned books 
and writings of Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Arnobius 
Lartantius, Cyprian, Hierom, Augustine, with the rest, do evidently show how th#» 
spoils of Egypt are now possessed only by the people of God/’ Hexapla in Exod 
p. 166.) 

% Lect. of Masonry. Vide Preston’s “ Illustrations.” 
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from fancy or accident, would in a few years change the character of the 
language altogether. The same causes would produce an alteration in the 
language of every tribe which lived separate from the general settlement 
of Adam ; and repeated migrations doubtless took place, even during the 
life-time of that patriarch, from the rapid increase of the human race, under 
the advantages of antediluvian longevity, which, without intercourse, must 
of necessity produce so many radical changes in the primitive language, as 
to fill the world with new and differing dialects, as infinite as the numerous 
tribes who might plant colonies in every part of the habitable globe. 

Before the time of Enoch, neighboring tribes had established a social 
intercourse with each other, which, by the invention of boats, might in 
some cases be extended to a considerable distance over the sea, having for 
-its basis mutual wants and mutual conveniences. This intercourse ren- 
dered some simple medium necessary for the better interpretation of strange 
languages. An object so desirable became the universahstudy; and it was 
at length effected by Enoch, who invented an alphabot to perpetuate sounds, 
and with it adopted some general rules for fixing the character of language ; 
and this was grammar, whioh had indeed been long used before such a 
science was actually known in its proper and specific form. Its essence 
was coeval with language ; for the use of speech includes the art of arrang- 
ing words in such order as to convey an intelligible meaning. The inven- 
tion of letters would naturally inspire the idea of converting this faculty 
into a science; and hence its most simple elements may be ascribed to 
Enoch. 

This alphabet acquiring increased accessions of grammatical improve- . 
ment before the translation of Enoch, was committed by that excellent 
Patriarch to Methusaleh, and by him to Noah, with whom it survived the 
Flood, and was transmitted by him and his sons to all the generations of 
the world. Noah carried his alphabet to China, where, in the hands of a 
jealous and suspicious people, it underwent changes without improvement. 

\\ ith the descendants of Shorn, it continued to improve, until it arrived at 
the perfection which the Hebrew dialect so early attained. The Persian 
language was founded by his son Elam, and is evidently a dialect of the 
Hebrew. The thirteen sons of Joktan carried the same language and 
alphabet into Arabia, where, unpossessed of literary genius, its inhabitants 
suffered it to assume a new character, which, though nervous and bold, 
retained its original simplicity. This was the dialect in which the Book 
of Job is said to have been written. By Ham and his son Mizraim, this 
alphabet was conveyed to Egypt, whose philosophers and priests, in process 
of time, substituted hieroglyphical for alphabetical characters, that their 
attainments might be kept secret from the mass of mankind.* The Egyp- 
tian Cadmus, improving upon the general principles of alphabetical know- 
ledge, conceived the idea of adapting an alphabet peculiar to the charac- 
teristic principles of every distinct language. He introduced a new 
alphabet, consisting of sixteen letters, into Greece, and for this reason is 
considered by many as the inventor of letters. The descendants of 


* “ Although the alphabet published by Champollion contained only 134 Hierogly- 
ph ical characters, which are, strictly speaking, phonetic, yet he has found out the 
real meaning and import of 730 more signs, some of -which are symbolical, and others 
figurative ; so that the whole number of all hieroglyphical characters, of every de- 
scription, amounts to 864. Some of these are from birds, beasts, fishes, insects, parts 
of the human body, celestial appearances, geometrical figures, tools and instruments 
of trade, Ac., &c.” (Spineto, Lect 3.) 
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J&pheth earner! the same alphabet and the same language into the more 
remote parts of the world, varying into different shades, as new tribes were 
formed, and fresh migrations emanated from the colonies planted by the 
parent stock.* 

After the invention of letters, it wonld not be long before the difference 
between substances and qualities, action and passion, Ac., would be marked 
by some peculiar designation, and this improving into a system, would 
define the precise limits of every national language, and an unerring 
standard would be prod need, by which the inequalities of a wild or barba- 
rous dialect might be reduced into symmetry and order. 


RHETORIC. 

44 Rhetoric teaches os to speak copiously and fluently on any subject ; not merely 
with propriety alone, but with all the advantages of force and elegance : wisely con- 
triving to captivate the hearer by strength of argument and beauty of expression, 
whether it be to entreat or exhort, to admonish or applaud.” 

LOGIC. 

41 Logic teaches us to guide our reason disc rationally in the general knowledge of 
things, and directs our inquiries after truth. It conaists of a regular train of argu- 
ment, whence we infer, deduce, and conclude, according to certain premises laid 
down, admitted, or granted ; and in it are employed the faculties of conceiving, judg- 
ing, reasoning, and disposing, all of which are naturally led from one gradation to 
another, till the point in question is finally determined.’ 1 ')’ 

Rhetoric, according to Aristotle, is a kind of scion growing out of logic 
and these are correspondent the one to the other.§ Like grammar, they 
naturally spring from language : for the rudest savages will use different 
powers of language to express love and hatred ; accusation, persuasion, or 
defence. Hence these sciences existed in the very first ages, unrestricted 
by rule or method, and governed only by the passions and affections of 
those who used them. Primitive argumentation was rude and unembel- 
lished, and directed solely to the purpose in view. A striking instance of 
this is exhibited in Cain’s defence against the accusation of God. At first 
he sternly denies any knowledge of the fate of his brother ; bat, to qualify 
this bold falsehood, he resorts to subterfuge . “ Am I my brother’s keeper V 9 
When his sentence is pronounced, he endeavours, by a subdued language, 
to awaken the pity of his dodge, in mitigation of punishment : “ And Cain 
laid unto the Lord, My punishment is greater than I can bear. Behold, 
thou hast driven me out this day from the face of the earth, and from thy 
face shall I be hid ; and I shall be a fugitive and a vagabond in the earth ; 
and it shall come to pass that every one that findeth me shall slay me.”|| 
Another specimen of this Bort of rhetoric occurs in the address of Lantech 
to his wives ; an*d these are sufficient to show* the originality of these 
sciences. The invention of letters might lend an assisting hand to their 
improvement ; bat it was not nntil many other refinements were introduced 
into the world, that they were arranged into the form of regular systems, 
and governed by specific laws. 

• “The Greek, the Latin, and the Sanscrit language,” says Sir W. Jones, “ bear so 
great a resemblance to each other, that no philologer could examine them all three 
without believing them to have sprung from some common source, which perhaps no 
longer exist*.” (A si at. Researches, vol. i.) 

t Mas Lect. } Rhet. 1. i. c. 2. $ Ibid. L i. c. 1. 

I Geo. iv. 13, 14. 
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These sciences were modi cultivated by the early Masons, and vigorous 
efforts were made, in every age, to attain superior excellence in those ac- 
quirements whioh conveyed a decided superiority over the passions of men. 
By the practice of these sciences, Thoth, the son of Mizraim, acquired much 
of his celebrity : for be was an able rhetorician ; and even received the ap- 
pellation of Hermes for his superior skill in logical disquisitions.* The 
persuasive eloquence of Abraham was celebrated throughout the world ; 
and, from the specimen recorded by Moses, f bis fame was not undeserved. 
In this respect, Aaron is spoken of in terms of high commendation by God 
himself and heuee we may deduce that these sciences were already recog- 
nized, and reduced, at least, to an elementary form. 


▲JUTBMZT1C. 

44 Arithmetic teaches the powers and properties of numbers, which it variously 
effected by letters, tables, figures, and instruments. By this art, reasons and demon- 
strations are given for finding out any certain number, whose relation or affinity to 
another is already known or discovered. ”5 

This science, according to Gale,|| had its origin with God himself; be- 
cause the first computation of time is made by the Deity at the creation 

Some authors are of opinion that, in the first ages of the world, arith- 
metic proceeded no farther than counting the fingers of the left hand, which 
was the neplus ultra of notation; and here remained without any ad- 
vances for many centuries; and that even at the time of the Odyssey it had 
scarcely advanced further ; for Proteus is there said to number his herd by 
fives. But surely this reasoning is very insufficient ; for if a sabbath was 
instituted at the creation, and a day of rest was ordained to succeed every 
six days of labor, it must be admitted that Adam was acquainted with the 
art of numbering by sevens; and as there existed no visible objects to 
guide and assist him iu this calculation, it must have been effected by the 
exercise of his reason and ingenuity. And if this conjecture be true, it 
may be reasonably supposed that his knowledge of this science extended 
much farther. The computations, as we are assured from the only legiti- 
mate source of information which we possess respecting the knowledge of 
those very remote ages, were similar to the mode in use at this day ; viz. 
by tens ; and of this we have a very satisfactory evidence in the prophecy 
of Enoch : 44 Behold, the Lord oometh with ten thousand of his saints,” Ac.** 
The construction of the Ark, according to certain specified dimensions, 
proves that Noah was acquainted with the more abstruse calculations at- 
tached to space and symmetry. 

It may be generally asserted that wheresoever Masons were congregated 
for any particular purpose, there arithmetic was known and practised. 
The proportions of an edifice could not be correctly ascertained without a 
knowledge of figures ; and calculations could not be effected without the 
aid of arithmetic. Besides, as the riehes of mankind consisted, in those 
early times, of fiocks and herds, some knowledge of numbers was absolutely 
necessary to form a standard of comparative wealth, by which the strength 
or power of a particular tribe oould alone be estimated. 

After the Flood we find arithmetic much cultivated ; and the patriarch 


• Tertul. de Cor. Feat. t Gen. rviii. 23, ad fin. J Exod. iv. 14. 

$ Mat. Lect | Court of the Gentiles. T Gen. ii. 2, X 

••Jude 14. 
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Abraham eminent! y distinguished for & competent knowledge of this science, 
which he taught, in conjunction with other illuminated attainments! to his 
family and friends.* 

Abraham introduced arithmetic as a science into Egypt, and tbe philoso- 
phers were so fully impressed with its transoendant advantages, as to make 
it an object of incessant application. They blended it with the mysteries 
of their religion and politics, and in aft$r-agee their general elucidations 
were effected by the assistance of arithmetic. From Egypt it spread to 
other parts of the world ; and Pythagoras, who investigated its properties 
with a more than common assiduity, pronounoed it to be an attainment 
more than human, and publicly asserted, that a knowledge of numbers was 
a knowledge of God. 


OBOMWntY. 

*' Geometry treats of the powers and properties of magnitudes in general, where 
length, breadth, and thickness are considered, from a point to a line, from a line to a 
superficies, and from a superficies to a solid.”t 

According to Josephus, geometry was known to the antediluvians. 
u Providence,” says he, “ found it necessary, for the promotion of virtue, 
and for cultivating the study and improvement of astronomy and geome- 
try, to give a long date to the life of man ; for, agreeably to the computa- 
tion of the great year, no less a space of time than six hundred years was 
required for making accurate experiments in those sciences.” J As geo- 
metry is a science on which all others depend, this conjecture of the Jewish 
historian is undoubtedly correct ; for Cain could scarcely practise architec- 
ture with any dogree of success without the aid of geometry ; nor could he 
apply himself to apportion and divide the land of Nod amongst his children, § 
had he not possessed some knowledge of this fundamental science. 

After the Flood we have positive evidence of the use to which these 
sciences were applied. ' Not to mention the negative proofs displayed in 
those gigantic monuments erected by the most ancient inhabitants of tbe 
post-diluvian world ; the old constitutions of Masonry affirm that Abraham 
was an eminent geometrician, and communicated this science to the fret 
born only. 

Diodorus, Proclus, and others, attributed the invention of geometry U 
the operative Masons of Egypt, under the direction of Mizraim and Thoth. 
It is certain that the early Egyptians were well versed in this science, 
which they applied to astronomy and all the liberal arts. They found it 
particularly serviceable in ascertaining, the situation of landmarks, which 1 
formed the boundaries of their respective estates, usually obliterated and 
destroyed by the annual inundations of tbe river Nile. 

Herodotus records the practice of geometry in the reign of Sesostris, tc 
whom, indeed, he attributes the invention of this science. “ Sesostris/* 
says this historian, “ made a regular distribution of the lands of Egypt 


* HU calculation of just men, proposed to the Almighty as a test or condition on 
which was to be suspended the safety of Sodom, and the rest of the cities threatened 
with destruction, was made by tens ; and the same method prevailed amongst the 
relatiooe of Abraham when they delivered Rebekka ae the wife of Isaac ; they prayed 
that she might be tbe mother of thousands of millions ; which shows that thU science 
had, at that time, attained full perfection in one of its component parts ; for no bette. 
method has been since devised of expressing an infinitely extended notation. 
tMas. Lect J Ant L L c. 4. * lb*. • y t 3. 
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lie assigned to every Egyptian a square piece of ground ; -and his revenues 
were drawn from the rent which every individual annually paid him. 
Whoever was a sufferer by the inundation of the Nile was permitted to 
make the king acquainted with his loss. Certain officers were appointed 
to inquire into the particulars of the injury, <that no man might be taxed 
beyond his ability. It may not be improbable to suppose/’ adds Herodo- 
tus, “ that this was the origin of geometry.”* 

“ The study of geometry among the Egyptians owed its original to neces- 
sity; for the river Nile being swelled with the showers falling in Ethiopia, 
and thence annually overflowing the country of Egypt, and by its violence 
overturning all the marks they had to distinguish their lands, made it 
necessary for them, upon every abatement of the flood, to survey their 
lauds, to find out every one his own by the quantity of the ground upon 
the survey ; the necessity of which put them upon a more diligent inquiry 
into that study, that thereby they might attain to some exactuess in that 
which was to be of such necessary, constant, and perpetual use.”f 

The precise description of the promised land, which was surveyed and 
marked out by unequivocal boundary-lines, proves Moses to have had a 
mathematical knowledge, which was a part of the learning of the Egyptians 
m which he was skilled. J 

Pythagoras, who introduced Masonry into England, was taught the ele- 
ments of geometry in Egypt, § which he reduced to a regular science, on 
fixed and certain principles. He taught that a geometric point corres- 
ponded with a vnit in arithmetic; a line, with two; a superficies with three , 
and a solid with four. A principle still preserved amongst Masons, and 
inculcated in the second lecture. 

“After Pythagoras, geometry became the darling study of the Greeks; 
and their learned men applied its principles to mechanical purposes in gen- 
eral, as well as to operations in stone or brick. And as Masonry kept pace 
with geometry, so many lodges appeared, especially in the Grecian repub- 
lics, where liberty, trade, and learning flourished ; as at Sicyon, Athens, 
Corinth, and the cities of Ionia, till they perfected their beautiful Doric 9 
Ionic, and Corinthian orders. From this time we date the strict union 
between the free- and accepted Masons, which has subsisted ever since in 
all regular lodges.”|| 

Plato entertained so exalted an opinion of geometry, that he inscribed 
on the portal of his school, “ Let no one ignorant of geometry enter here 
thus making geometry an introduction to the study of philosophy. 

Euclid, a zealous and indefatigable Mason, applied himself sedulously to 
the exclusive study of this science. He collected all the existing works 
of ancient mathematicians; reduced geometry into order and regularity; 
and brought it to a degree of perfection, which has been exceeded only by 
a true Masouio genius, of our own nation, whose modesty declined the 
laurels which his merits entitled him to wear ; and the illustrious name of 
Sir Isaac Newton will elicit the admiration of mankind so long as nature v 
follows her accustomed course, and the frame of this world is governed by 
her laws 

Under this head may be properly classed the science of architecture, 

* Beloe, Euterp. t Orig. Sac., book ii. c. 2. J Cumb. Orig., Tract 3. 

§ We learn from Diodorus Siculus, that the ancient poets and philosophers resorted 
to Egypt for the purpose of learning their laws, and acquiring every species of useful 
knowledge from that people. (Euteb. Prep. Evan., 1. 10.) 

| Anderson's Hist of Masonry, edit 1784, p. 41. 
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which is " the art of building edifices proper for habitation or defence. 
Although architecture, in its utmost latitude, may be defined a mathema- 
tical science, containing rules for designing and raising all sorts of struc- 
tures, according to geometrical proportion, yet in its ordinary acceptation 
it is applied only to the construction of such buildings as are necessary for 
the purposes of civil life.* It is divided into three parts : civil architecture, 
military architecture, or fortification, and naval architecture, or ship-build- 
ing, f As the former of these divisions appears more intimately oonnected 
with Masonry, as an institution of peace, harmony, and brotherly love, I 
shall oonfine my brief notices exclusively to it. 

Civil architecture, we certainly know, was practised before the Flood, 
though we are ignorant of the precise nature of their buildings, as the 
Flood destroyed every antediluvian monument, except one of the pillars of 
Enoch. We have positive evidence, from the Books of Moses, that Jabel 
built tents, and afterwards, probably, Cain built a city : for, “ in the space 
of nine hundred years assigned to his life, be might live with, and make 
use of to build his city, those whom Sanchoniatho names in the fifth and 
seventh generations from Protogonus; vis. in the fifth Memrumus, who 
also in Greek is called Hypsuranius. He made houses about Paltetyrus, 
compassed and covered* with ordinary reeds, rushes, and the paper-reed. 
In his seventh generation, he puts Chrysor, whom he affirms to be the 
Hephai8tu8 of the Greeks, and the Latin Vulcan us, and his brother, the 
inventor of bricks, tiles, and walls. These men joined together will easily 
do all that belongs to the building of one or many cities.”}; 

Very early after the Flood, architecture was considerably advanced. 
The most noble monuments of antiquity, the pyramids, § obelisks, and the 
gigantic Sphynx,|| added to those mighty efforts of human genius displayed 
in the Tower of Babel, the wonders of the city of Babylon, the Egyptian 
labyrinth, &© , assure us of the great perfection to which this science was 
carried in the most early ages of the world. The primitive inhabitants of 
Ethiopia, who received their knowledge of Masonry from Cush, the grand- 
son of Noah, erected monaments of art which remain to this day.^[ 


• Mas. Lect 

t Naval architecture appears to have been practised before the flood ; and originated 
ia the use of shapeless masses of floating timber, of sufficient buoyancy to sustain the 
weight of the adventurous individual who possessed the courage to intrust himself to 
such a frail and uncertain support. In the fourth century of the world, a great- 
grandson of Cain, as we are informed by an ancient writer, projected the design of 
crossing rivers by means of rafts. His first effort was simply to fell a tree, lop its 
branches, and cast the trunk into the water, on which he committed himself to the 
mercy of the waves and currents. This rude and dangerous navigation was im 
proved by Tubal Cain, who invented the axe and other iron tools. He constructed 
a slight boat or canoe for the purpose of fishing, and is said to have been the first 
man who actually sailed. 

J Curab. Sanch. p. 230. 

$ For a description of the pyramids, Ac., consult the new edition of the History of 
Initiation, p. 32. 

| This monstrous statue, formed with a virgin’s head and a lion’s body, was symbo- 
lical of the overflowing of the Nile, which happened when the sun was in the signs 
of Leo and Virgo. It had its name from this circumstance ; for the word tphynx, in 
the Ch a ldean language, signifies to overflow. This monument of Egyptian assiduity, 
which will exist as long as the world shall endure, was cut out of a solid rock, and 
intended as a sepulchre for King Amasis. 

Y Bruce tells us of obelisks, pillars, and prodigious fragments of colossal statues of 
the Dog Star, which are of the highest antiquity, and are still to be seen in this couu 
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MUSIC. 

“ I* isic teacVr the a-t of forming concords so as to compose delightful harmony, 
hv a M»%hemabc.d and o.*oportional arrangement of acute, grave, and mixed sounds. 
This ai s by a si.its of experiments, is reduced to a demonstrative science, with 
respect to tones vi»J the intervals of sound. It inquires into the nature of concords 
nd discords, and uiaLle* us to find out the proportions between them by numbers.”* 

Music, the next in order of the seven liberal sciences, was successfully 
cultivated by the idolatrous nations, as well as the true worshippers of 
God, and has been a general Masonie pursuit from the time of its inven- 
tion in the most early ages. This science was practised before the Flood ; 
for Moses informs us that Jubal, the son of Lamech, “ was the father of 
all buck as handle the harp and organ :”f and this is all we know, with 
any degree of oertainty, of the origin and use of musical instruments before 
the Flood. Thoth or Hermes is said, by Apollodorus, to have invented 
music. | His invention of the lyre was the effect of accident. Striking his 
foot against a dead tortoise, on the banks of the river Nile, whose cartilages 
were distended across the shell, and aried by the heat of the sun, the con- 
cussion produced a distinct and continuous sound. Impressed with this 
idea, he constructed an instrument in the form of a tortoise, and strung it 
with the dried sinews of animals.§ This instrument consisted of three 
strings ; to improve which, Apollo (who was cotemporary with Hermes, for 
he is said to be the Phut of Moses, and was esteemed the most able musi- 
cian of antiquity) added a fourth ; a fifth was added by Corebus; a sixth 
by Hiagnus ; a seventh by Terpander ; and Pythagoras increased the number 
of strings to eight, aud practised the metbog of tuning diatonically. This 
great man afterwards made an instrument with fifteen strings, whioh com- 
pleted the double octave, and his system became at length distinguished 
by the appellation of the Pythagorean System. In process of time, the 
system was perfected by the introduction of the Chromatic and Enharmonic 
Scales; the former by Timotkcus, and the latter by Olympus. || 

The extraordinary effects produced by music on the passions of men in 
ancient times caused it to be much used in religious ceremonies. From 
Egypt the science was carried by the children of Israel into Canaan ; and 
so attached were they to it, that every rite of their worship was accom- 
panied with music. The priests were uecossarily musicians ; and the as- 
sistance of a musical instrument was a usual accompaniment to the delivery 
of prophecies, to express more feelingly the sentiment of joy or terror 
which they were intended to inspire. 

try : and adds, that “ the Cushites, with unparalleled industry, and with instruments 
utterly unknown to us, formed to themselves commodious yet wonderful habitations, 
in the heart of mountains of granite and marble, which remain entire in great num 
bers to this day, and promise to do so till the consummation of all things.” 

• Mas. Lect t^en. iv. 21. 

J “ No one person ought strictly to be called the inventor of an art which seems to 
be natural to, and coeval w'ith, the human species ; but the Egyptian Mercury is, 
without doubt, entitled to the praise of having made striking improvements in music, 
as well as having advanced, in various respects, the civilization of the people, whose 
government was chiefly committed to his charge.” (Morison.) 

§ Apollodorus. 

| Eusebius relates (de Prspp. Evan. 1. 2. c. 1.) that Osiris, when he traveled abont 
the world to plant colonies and civilize mankind, had with him, as companions, 
Apollo and Pan, as well as nine Virgins, so celebrated for their respective talents as 
to be afterwards termed, in Greece, the Nine Muses, because of the sweetness of their 
voices and instruments. 
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The ancient Lodges of Freemasons, whether congregated on the highest 
of hills or in the lowest of valleys, were opened and dosed, as we have 
reason to believe, with solemn music, as well as solemn prayer; and at the 
dedication of King Solomon’s Temple, as we are informed by Josephus, 
there were present twenty thousand musicians. 

At this day onr meetings, dignified by literary research and scientific 
illistration, are enlivened by the enchanting power of music, which lends 
a portion of refinement to our more social and relaxed pursuits, and adds s 
charm to Masjnry, which leaves no sting behind. 


ASTROKOMY. 

u Aitronomv is that divine art by which we are taught to read the wisdom, 
strength, and Beauty of the Almighty Creator in those sacred pages, the celestial 
hemisphere. Assisted by Astronomy, we can observe the motions, measure the dis* 
twees, comprehend the magnitudes, and calculate the periods and eclipses of the 
heavenly bodies : by it we learn the use of the globes, the system of the world, and 
the preliminary laws of nature. \Vhile we are employed in the study of this science, 
we must perceive unparalleled instances of wisdom and goodness, and through the 
whole creation trace the glorious author by his works.”* 


Philosophy and astronomy, as we learn from Strabo, were cultivated by 
the Egyptians, f who kept their mysteries secret from all but the initiated ; 
this practise they derived from Thoth, their second monarch; whose wisdom 
exalted him to the confidence of his grandfather, Ham. Now, as Egypt is 
one of the most ancient nations in the world of which we have any authen- 
tic records, to Egypt we must look for the early perfection of many sci- 
ences which have not been noticed in the Mosaic Records. 

The science of astronomy was certainly invented by the posterity of Seth, 
though the Jewish Rabbins insist that it was revealed to Adam by God 
himself. Josephus does not sanction this hypothesis : he merely observes, 
M That the children of Seth were the first persons who studied lie motions 
and influences of the heavenly bodies. But Eupolemus absolutely as- 
cribes the invention of astronomy to Enoch :§ and it is thought, from an 
observation of Josephus, that the antediluvians were acquainted with the 
grand period of six hundred years, in which the heavenly bodies return to 
the same relative situation. 

Shuckford says — “ Noah must be well apprised of the usefulness of this 
study, having lived six hundred years before the Flood ; and he was, with- 
out doubt, well acquainted with all the arts of life that had been invented 
in the first world ; and this of observing the stars had been one of them ; 
so that he could not only apprize his children of the necessity of, but also 
put them into some method of prosecuting those studies.” || 

• Mas. Lect 


t u The orders and motions of the stars,” says Diodorus, “ are observed at least as 
industriously by the Egyptians as by any other people whatever ; and they keep re- 
cords of the motions of each for an incredible number of years ; the study of this sci- 
ence having been, from the remotest times, an object of national ambition with them. 
They have also most punctually observed the motions and periods and stations of the 
planets, as well as the power which they possess with respect to the nativities of ani- 
mals. and what good or evil influences they exert ; and they frequently foretell what 
is to happen to a man throughout his life ; and not uncommonly predict a failure of 
crop6 or an abundance, and the occurrence of epidemic diseases among men or beasts. 
They foresee, also, earthquakes and floods, and the appearance of comets, and a 
variety of other things which appear impossible to the multitude.” 

X Ant 1. 1, 3. $ Euoeb. Pnep. Evan. 1. 9, c. 17. | Con. Bk. 6. 
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After the Flood, therefore, the line of Ham were' by no means ignorant 
of this science ; on the contrary, the Phoenicians and Egyptians attained a 
very early knowledge of the planets as distinct from the stars ; and even 
arranged the clusters of stars into constellations, by which they are in the 
present day distinguished. 41 

Chronologers tell ns that the first celestial observations after the Flood 
were made immediately subsequent to the erection of the Tower of Babel ; 
and this seems to be confirmed by what Porphyry tells ns, that when 
Alexander took Babylon, he found in that city astronomical observations 
for nineteen hundred and three years ; and this brings them within fifteen 
years of the building of Babel.f 

“ Berosus, who collected the ancient Chaldean monuments, and published 
treatises of their astronomy and philosophy, gave an account, in his his* 
tory, of a man among the Chaldeans in the tenth generation after the 
Flood, 4 who was righteous, and great, and skilful in the celestial science 
which character agrees with that of Abraham, who is said by Josephus to 
have taught the Egyptians astronomy and arithmetic, of which sciences 
they were utterly ignorant before his time.”§ 


The investigations in this chapter are calculated to show, that the science 
ot Masonry, which embraces every branch of human learning, and applies 
each to the only end which can make men truly useful here, or happy 
hereafter, the glory of God; was practised amongst. the descendants of Ham 
and Japheth so far only as its operative nature extended ; for they stopped 
short at the portal of that most sublime and spiritual edifice, 44 a building 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.”|i Hence, at the coming of 
Christ to restore the primitive religion, and witn it the essence of specula* 
tive Masonry, the idolatrous worship sunk to decay, and all the works 
founded on its basis mouldered into dust and ruins. At his birth, the 
popular legend accredited amongst the idolaters was, that the groves and 
temples consecrated to demoniacal worship echoed with the most tremen* 
dous howlings ; the waves of the adjacent seas swelled with an unusual agi- 
tation ; the priests, overwhelmed with awe, inquired of their oracles the 
causes which produced these alarming and supernatural phenomena ; when 
a voice was said to answer — 44 Our reign is expired* We are struck dumb 


* Thus Cronus, or Ham, was consecrated into the planet Saturn. (Euseb. de Pnep. 
1. 1, c. 10.) Thoth, or Athothes, wu* consecrated into Mercury. (Erat Cat. c. 23.) 
Tht bodies, according to Plutarch, of Osiris, Isis, Typhon, &c., were worshipped on 
Carth, and their souls shone as the stars in heaven. Isis was called the Dog-star; 
Orus appeared in the constellation Known by the name of Orion, and Typhon in Ursa 
Major. (De Isid.) 

t The subdivision of the day into hours was not known to Moses ; and consequently 
the Egyptians, prior to his time, were ignorant of it. According to Herodotus, the 
Babylonian priests first divided the day into twenty-four equal parts; and, subse- 
quently, their neighbors, the Chaldeans, who were much addicted to astrological spe- 
culations, assigned to the days of the week the planetary names which they still 
retain. Conceiving that every hour of the day was under tne influence of its govern- 
ing planet, by a rotary motion, they appropriated to each day the name of the planet 
which appeared to govern the first hour of it ; whence the names of the days had an 
astronomical origin. The method was this. Beginning with the first day after the 
creation, and arranging the planets thus — Sol, Venus, Mercury, Luna, Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, they named the first day after the sun. Thus Venus would govern the second, 
ninth, sixteenth, and twenty-third hours ; Mercury, the third, tenth, seventeenth, and 
twenty-fourth ; which would consequently give to Luna the first hour of the second 
day; which was hence named Dies Lunar; and so on of the rest 

X Jot. Ant. L 1, c. 7. $ Bp. Tomline. 1 2 Cor. v. 1. 
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by the appearance of a superior power !”* However this maj be, the fatal 
shock which idolatry received by the appearance of Jesus Christ on earth 
is attested by evidence of a much more certain and specific character ; the 
public confession of demons expelled by Our Saviour from possessed indi- 
viduals (as recorded by the Evangelists,) whose uniform cry was, Torment 
us not ! We know and acknowledge thee to be the Son of Ood. And 
nearly four centuries after this, when Julian, in his attempt to restore the 
idolatrous worship, urged the oracle of Apollo, at Daphne, to declare the 
cause of his silence, the god replied, by his joints, that he was prevented 
from answering by the bones of a Christian saint which were buried adja- 
cent to the temple. The bones were removed by Julian's order, and the 
temple was soon after destroyed by a fire from heaven. 

The triumph of Christianity over Idolatry and Judaism is amply corro- 
borated by the conduct of this apostate emperor, in his impious attempt to 
frustrate the prophecy of Jesus Christ, and rebuild the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem. The miraculous interposition of heaven to prevent the execution of 
this project, and assert the truth of Christianity, is recorded by Christian, 
Jewish, and Pagan writers. Gregory Naxianxen thus expresses himself on 
this mysterious subject : “ The Jews set about the work of rebuilding with 
great attention, and pushed on the project with the utmost labor and appli- 
cation. But when now driven from their work by a violent whirlwind and 
a sudden earthquake, they fled together for refuge to a certain neighboring 
church. There are who say, the church refused them entrance, and that, 
when they came to the doors, which were wide open but a moment before, 
they found them on a sudden closed by a secret and invisible hand. As 
they strove to force their way in by violence, the Fire, which burst from 
the foundations of the temple, met and stopped them ; and one part it burnt 
and destroyed , and another it desperately maimed , leaving them a living 
monument of God's condemnation and wrath against sinners.” u The day 
after the earthquake,” adds the Rabbin Gedaliah ben Joseph Iechajah, u a 
dreadful fire fell from heaven, which melted all the Iron Tools and In- 
struments employed about the work ; and destroyed many, nay, incredible 
numbers of the Jews.” And the truth of this statement is confirmed by 
the confession of Ammianus Marcellinus, Julian's professed Pagan apolo- 
gist, who describes this miracle in the following words : “ Julian committed 
the conduct of this affair to Alypius of Antioch, who formerly had been 
lieutenant in Britain. When, therefore, this Alypius had set himself to 
the vigorous execution of his charge, in which he had all the assistance 
that the governor of the province could afford him, horrible balls of fire 
breaking out near the foundations with frequent and reiterated attacks, 
rendered the place, from time to time, inaccessible to the scorohed and 
blasted workmen ; and the victorious element continuing in this manner, 
obstinately and resolutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a distance, 
Alypius thought it best to give over the enterprise.' 'f 

* Vide Suidas, voce Delphi. Plut Defect. Orac. And our own Milton says 
The oracles are dumb ; 

No voice or hideous hum 

Runs through the arched roof, in words deceiving. 

Apollo, from his shrine, 

Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 

No nightly trance, or breathed spell, 

Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic celL 
t Vid. Warb. Julian, p. 45. 
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T be particular atone m the foundation from which them terrible flames 
issued, is said, b y old Masons, to be the same which Jacob used for a 
resting-place when journeying towards Padanaram in Mesopotamia.* 


CHAPTER IV. 

CONTAINING NINE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX YEARS. 

View of Masonry from Enoch to the Universal Deluge. 

The great and prominent truth to be illustrated in these views of ancient 
Masonry is, that religion, or the genuine worship of God, was the chief 
object of Masonic practice in the primitive ages of the world. And this 
may be deduced from the existence of pure Masonry at the present day $ 
for, had it been erected on any other foundation but the glory of God, — had 
St been instituted solely to exalt human wisdom, or to promote human 
greatness, — it would have been but as a flitting sunbeam, which passeth 
away and leaves no trace behind. 

Religion was the only foundation on which our Order could be securely 
placed ) for no institution can be firm or permanent which is not supported 
by the favor and protection of the Deity. Everything merely human 
must inevitably decay and crumble to ruins before the ml-de vowing hand 
of time. x 


“ The rloud-cnpt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve, 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave not a wreck behind. v f 

But the word of God, and everything founded on that basis, shall never 
fail. Even “ the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat; the earth also, and the works that are 
therein, shall be burnt up but Masonry, pure and uncontaminated with 
earthly abominations, shall triumph over the general and universal dissolu- 
tion, and shall cement the Host of Heaven in a holy union and communion 
to all eternity. 

• See the Freemasons Quarterly Review for 1841, p. 2C9. 

+ Shaks. Temp. Tct. iii. 10. 
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Before Enoch assumed the superintendence’ of onr Order, there appears 
to hare been some intermixture of the two lines of Seth and Cain, for the 
world does not exhibit so bright an aspect as during the last period. 
Adam, however, was yet living, and his authority was sufficient to restrain 
the race over which he possessed the supreme government, as king, priest, 
and prophet, from those rash and violent deeds, which, after his death, de- 
formed the face of nature. 

Enoch prosecuted his scientific researches with indefatigable industry, 
and communicated his discoveries to his brethren. The line of Seth were 
indeed less eminent than the Cainites for mechanical arts, because their 
attention had been devoted to more sublime pursuits. They practised very 
successfully the speculative sciences which form a constituent part of 
Masonry. The celestial bodiw were objects of their constant investigation. 

In the science of astronomy Enoch made many improvements ; and it is 
thought that he was acquainted with the grand period of six hundred years, 
at the expiration of which, the sun and moon return to the precise situa- 
tion which they occupied at the beginning of it. Other sciences were in- 
vented and perfected by Enoch, which tend to illustrate God's attributes 
and perfections ; and hence this extraordinary patriarch earned a distin- 
guished reputation, which will endure, both amongst Masons and Chris- , 
tians, until the frame of this world shall be shook in pieces by the voice of 
the archangel and the tramp of God. 

But the study of human science was not the sole intention of God in the 
mation of man. He formed him for a nobler purpose; and these studies 
were but secondary considerations, springing as natural effects from natural 
causes. Of this truth we have had abundant proofs, in the view we have 
already taken of the origin of the sciences. For it appears that the idola- 
trous nations were not deficient in scientific knowledge, though they had 
renounced their allegiance to the true God, 

Enoch practised Masonry, of which he was now installed Grand Master, 
with such effect, that God vouchsafed, by immediate revelation, to com- 
municate to him some peculiar mysteries, in token of his approbation. 
The most valuable of these, according to old traditions, was that sacred 
name or word, which demands our utmost veneration, and enables man 
to reflect on the goodness of his Maker with renewed sentiments of rever- 
ence and devotion. 

The degeneracy of mankind increasing, Enoch exhorted them to turn 
from their unrighteous ways, and imitate the purity of their forefathers. 
He pressed upon them the nature of their obligations ; he reiterated their 
duty to God and man ; but the fascinations of pleasure had so intoxicated 
their senses, that the sober admonitions of reason and duty were little re- 
garded. He therefore called a special assembly of Masons in whom he 
could confide, and in the presence of Adam, Seth, Jared his father, and 
Methusaleh his son, he enumerated the accumulating wickedness of man, 
and the enormous evils which were desolating the earth ; and implored 
their advice and assistance in stemming the torrent of impiety which 
threatened a universal corruption. , It was here Adam communicated that 
terrible prophecy, that all mankind, except a few just persons, should so 
ikr swerve from their allegiance to God, as to cause the destruction of all 
created things by water and fire.* 


• “ The tablet of the last judgment,” says Dr. Young. M which is so well illustrated 
hy the testimony of Diodorus, concerning the funerals of the Egyptians, is found near 
the end of almost all the manuscripts upon papyrus that are so frequently discovered 
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From this information Enoch formed his plans for preserving the know- 
ledge he had acquired, amidst the devastation necessarily attending the 
predicted calamity. The sacred mysteries committed to his charge occu- 
pied his first and most anxious solicitude. Being inspired by his Maker, 
and in commemoration of a wonderful vision on the holy mountain , iu 
which these sublime secrets were revealed to him, he built a temple in the 
bowels of the earth, the entrance to which was through nine several 
porches, each supported by a pair of pillars, and curiously concealed from 
human observation. The perpendicular depth of this temple was eighty- 
one feet from the surfaee. Enoch, Jared, and Methusaleh were the three 
architects who constructed this subterrauean edifice ; but the two latter were 
oot acquainted with the secret motives which influenced Enoch in causing 
this cavern to be dug. The arches were formed in the bowels of a moun- 
tain, which was afterwards denominated Calvary, in the land of Canaan ; 
and, the temple was dedicated to the living God. ^ 

He then made a plate of gold in the form of an equilateral triangle, each 
of whose sides was eighteen inches; which he enriched with precious stones, 
and encrusted it on a triangular agate of the same dimensions. On this 
plate he engraved the ineffable characters he had seen in bis vision ; and 
alone, in silence and solitude, he descended through the nine portals into 
the temple, and placed this invaluable treasure upon a cubical pedestal of 
white maible. 

When the temple was completed, Enoch made nine secret doors of stone, 
and placed them at the entrance of the portals, with an iron ring inserted 
in each for the facility of raising, in case any wise and good man of future 
ages should be led to explore the secret recesses of this sepulchral vault, 
lie then closed up the whole, that the secrets there deposited might remain 
in perfect security amidst the anticipated destruction of mankind ; for the 
contents of this temple were not entnisted to any human being. Enoch 
paid occasional visits to the temple, for the purpose of offering up his 
prayers and thanksgivings in a peculiar manner to the God who had vouch 
safed to him alone such distinguished favors. 

As the world increased in wickedness, and the threatened destruction 
visibly approached nearer and nearer, Enoch, trembling for the fate of those 

in the coffins of the mummies, and among others in Lord Mountmorris’ hieratic manu- 
script, printed in the collection of the Egyptian Society. The great deity sits on the 
left, holding the hook and the whip or fan ; his name and titles are generally placed 
over him. Before him is a kind of mace, supporting something like the skin of a 
leopard ; then a female Cerberus, and on a shelf over her head, the tetrad of termini, 
which have been already distinguished by the names 4 Tetrarcha ,’ 4 Anutas,’ 4 Macedo,* 
and 4 Hieracion,’ each having had his appropriate denomination written over his head. 

Behind the Cerberus stands Thoth, with his style and tablet, having just begun to 
write. Over his head, in two columns, we find his name and titles, including his de- 
signation as a scribe. The balance follows, w r ith a little baboon as a kind of genius 
sitting on it Under the beam stand Cteristes and Hyperion, supposed by Mr. Cham- 
pollion to be Anubis and Horus, who are employed in adjusting the equipoise ; but 
their names in this manuscript are omitted. The five columns over the balance are 
only remarkable as containing, in this instance, the characteristic phrase, or the name 
of the deceased, intermixed with other characters. Beyond the balance stands a 
female holding the sceptre of Isis, who seems to be called Rhea, the wife of the sun. 

She is looking back at the personage, who holds up his hand as a mark of respect, 
and who is identified as the deceased, by the name simply placed over him, without 
any exordium. He is followed by a second goddess, who is also holding up her hands 
in token of respect, and whose name looks like a personification of honor and glory, 
unless it is simply intended to signify a divine priestess, belonging to the order of the 
Pterophori, mentioned on the Rosetta stone.” 
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useful art* and sciences which he had invented or improved, proceeded 
without delay to provide for their transmission to future ages ; for the ac- 
complishment of which, his knowledge of letters lent the greatest facility. 
Upon a high mountain, therefore, he erected two great pillars, one of marble 
and another of brass, to preserve the true principles of science for the bene- 
fit of a future world ; the former of which he conceived would withstand 
fire and the latter water . On these he engraved the elements of the liberal 
sciences, including Masonry ; and also a notification that ha had concealed 
a valuable treasure in the bowels of the earth, which contained the essence 
and end of Masonry, and was consecrated to the only true and living God. 
Let him that hath wisdom find it! 

Enoch perceiving that men did not reform, from his repeated exhorta- 
tions, instituted that form of excommunication known amongst the primi- 
tive Christians by the name of Maranatha, being derived from Maran, the 
Lord, and Ath, fire. After giving them a solemn warning of the dreadful 
punishment which awaited their obdurate iniquity, be resigned the govern- 
ment to his son Lamech ; and on his fervent petition for death, it pleased 
God to translate him from the Lodge on earth to the Lodge above, where 
his piety was rewarded with everlasting glory. His farewell exhortation 
was calculated to awaken mankind from their lethargy, ifi they had not 
been dead to every impulse but that of vice. u Behold,” says he, u the 
Lord cometh, with ten thousand of his saints, to execute judgment upon 
all, and to convince all that are nngodly among them of all their ungodly 
deeds which they havs ungodly committed, ana of all their hard speeches 
which ungodly sinners have spoken against him.”* 

Being liberated from a monitor whom they regarded with some degree 
of awe and reveience, mankind proceeded to the unlimited gratification of 
their rebellious passions, without fear of restraint. 

The fascinations held out by the Cainites were too powerful for the 
children of Seth to resist, and their minds became rapidly tainted with the 
abominations of idolatry ; they worshipped the host of heaven ; they erected 
shrines to the honor of imaginary rural deities; and at length Tubal Gain 
wa 3 exalted to the dignity of a god, under the appellation of Vulcan . 
This was the first instance of a mortal being deified, and it took place iu 
the seventh generation from Adam.f To this god the Egyptians after- 
wards assigned the attributes of prescienoe, power, and unlimited duration 
or immortality. While the reign of other gods was confined within certain 
and specific limits, the reign of Vulcan was declared without end. 

Lamech, unable to stem the torrent of depravity, placed the government 
in the hands of Noah, who endeavored to restore the principles of Charity, 
or love of God and man, which appeared to be in danger of universal de- 
terioration. To accomplish this purpose, he did not confine his Lectures to 
the private and select assemblies of immediate friends, but publicly de- 
nounced the judgments of God against those wicked practices to which they 
were inordinately addicted, and at the same time persuaded them, by the 
most affectionate exhortations, to keep their passions within compass, to 
adore their Creator, and to act upon the square with all their fellow- 
creatures. 

In the first ages of the antediluvian world, all men lived in the enjoy- 
ment of unrestrained freedom , and it was impossible for any person to bo 
reduced to a state of bondage : and this was one of the primitive laws of 


fSanch. in Euseb. Prop. Evan. 1. 1, c. 10. 
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civil society, as maoy writers are of opinion. Personal slavety, which, ac- 
cording to Cicero, means the devotion of an abject mind, which has no will 
of its own, is supposed to have begun amongst that race of people whom 
the Scriptures denominate giants. By the hand of violence they assaulted 
and made slaves of men and women, whom they kept in a degrading state 
of servitude, and compelled to administer to their pleasures or their vices. 
This was so terrible an innovation in the divine economy, and so destruc- 
tive of the principles of Masonry, that Noah labored with incessant dili- 
gence and assiduity to restore the primitive laws against slavery, and pre- 
vent amongst mankind an unnatural traffic in their own species. 

Mankind, thus besotted with their lusts, and advancing by rapid but 
almost imperceptible gradations to the utmost extent of wickedness, slighted 
the precepts of wisdom and experience ; even Noah himself was derided, 
and esteemed little superior to a visionary enthusiast. Foreseeing, there- 
fore, the world’s destruction to be inevitable, he proclaimed himself clear 
of their blood, and offered up his prayers to God for the salvation of his 
house. The prayer of Noah was heard, for he had found grace in the eyes 
of the Lord. And God said unto Noah, “ The end of all flesh is come be- 
fore me ; for the earth is filled with violence through them ; and behold I 
will destroy tjiem with the earth 1 Make thee an ark of gopher wood: 
rooms shalt thou make in the ark, and sh&lt pitch it within and without 
with pitch. And this is the fashion which thou shalt make it of: — the 
length of the ark shall be three hundred cubit*, the breadth of it fifty 
cubits, and the height of it thirty cubits. A window shalt thou make to 
the ark, and in a cubit shalt thou finish it above ; and the door of the a^k 
shalt thou set in the side thereof; with lower, second, and third stories 
shalt thou make it.* And behold I, even I, do bring a flood of waters 
upon the earth, to destroy all flesh wherein is the breath of life from under 
heaven, and everything that is in the earth shall die. But with thee will 
I establish my covenant, and thou shalt come into the ark, thou, and thy 
sons, and thy wife, and thy sons’ wives with thee. And of every living 
thing of all flesh, two of every sort shalt thou bring into the ark to keep 
them alive with thee.”f 

In obedience to the commands of God, Noah began the work, and pro- 
ceeded in it amidst the ridicule and derision of mankind; who slighted bis 
warnings, despised his promises, and even threatened to recompense with 
personal violence his benevolent intentions towards them. The ark was 
finished in three periods of forty years each, which was the term to which 
God limited human life after this event.! At the expiration of one hun- 
dred and twenty years, Noah, with his family, entered into the ark, with 
the clean beastp by sevens, and the unclean by pairs.§ 


* The ark of Noah is a superb specimen of the perfection to which the art of naval 
architecture attained before the Flood. It has indeed been asserted that the descrip* 
tion given by Moses was figurative ; — that it was impossible to construct a machine 
of treble the dimensions of a first-rate man-of-war, which would have answered the 
intended purpose. But the futility of this reasoning is evinced by the corroborating 
testimony of heathen authors, not only respecting the ark itself ; but also in reference 
to other ancient vessels, of equal, if not superior bulk. 
tGen. vi. 8 — 19. % Jos. Ant 1. 1, c. 4. 

§ The form and dimensions of the ark have afforded much speculation amongst the 
learned, who have almost unanimously pronounced its capacity too small, according 
to the common mode of calculation, to contain the number of animals which went 
into it. But Bishop Wilkins shows, that, by taking the cubit at eighteen inches, tne 
ark was rather too large than otherwise. This learned prelate concludes, that there 
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u In the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, in the second month, the 
seventeenth day of the month, the same day were all the fountains of the 
great deep broken up, and the windows of heaven were opened. And the 
rain was upon the earth forty days and forty nights ; and the waters pre- 
vailed exceedingly upon the earth, and all the high hills that were under 
the whole heaven were covered. Fifteen cubits upward did the waters pre- 
vail, and the mountains were covered. And every living substance was 
destroyed which was upon the face of the ground, both man, and cattle, 
and the creeping things, and the fowl of the heaven ; and they were de- 
stroyed from the earth ; and Noah only remained alive, and they that were 
with him in the ark. And the waters prevailed upon the earth an hundred 
and fifty days.”* 

This great convulsion of nature not only destroyed all created flesh (and 
the antediluvian world is supposed to have contained two millions of mil- 
lions of souls), but washed away and obliterated almost every vestige of 
the works of art. Scarcely a building, or the remains of a building, was 
left, to mark the spot where human greatness or human folly had reared 
the proud monument of emptiness and vanity; even the brazen pillar of 
£noch gave way before the overwhelming torrent of destruction, which 
even removed mountains and shook rocks from their solid base. But God 
preserved the pillar of stone, and by this means the state of Masonry, be- 
fore the Flood, was transmitted to posterity. 


were only seventy-two species of quadrupeds in the ark; the camivoious animals, he 
computes, would not occupy more room, or consume a greater quantity of food, than 
twenty-seven wolves, and for these about one thousand eight hundred sheep would be 
sufficient for food. The remainder would take up no more room than two hundred 
and eighty oxen, and would consume about 109,500 tons of hay. These would not 
be sufficient for the capacity of the two first stories, as it would allow a space of up- 
wards of sixteen square feet for each animal ; and Noah and his family, with eveiy 
species of winged fowl, would leave room, in the third story, for the necessary offices, 
besides a considerable space for exercise. 

• Gen. vii 11, 12, 19, 20, 23, 24. 
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CHAPTER V . 

On the Idolatrous Mysteries , as contrasted with Freemasonry. 

The mysteries practised by idolatrous Rations were nothing else but the 
secret solemnities of divine worship, and were invented to cast a solemn 
veil over their rites, which might sanction and recommend the worship of 
false gods to those who, without some splendid and imposing stimulus, 
might be disinclined to renounce the true God, and embrace the worship 
of idols.* These mysteries, avowedly established on the same basis aa 
Masonry, were secretly intended to produce an effect quite the reverse ; for 
they were instituted with the express design of making our science subser- 
vient to the very worst and most degrading practices of idolatry. Hence 
the two institutions have been frequently confounded together ; and 
Masonry becomes stigmatized with infidelity, if not atheism, and charged 
with renouncing every scriptural doctrine contained in the genuine foun- 
tain of revealed truth. A comparison between the mysteries of idolatry 
and genuine Masonry will show how far the latter was practised in these 
institutions, and will distinctly mark the line of separation which distin- 
guishes the one from the other. 

The Eleusinian, the Orphic, the Bacchic, and all those innumerable 
mysteries practised by the heathen in every age, were instituted to perpe- 
tuate a remembrance of the events which occurred at the universal Deluge, 
and to preserve the knowledge of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. But, while inculcating that true doctrine, they added many false 
and pernicious tenets, which perverted both its nature and end. “ They 
taught,” says Warburton, “ that the initiated should be happier than all 
other mortals in a future state ; that while the souls of the profane, at their 
leaving the body, stuck fast in mire and filth, and remained in darkness, 
the souls of the initiated winged their flight directly to the happy islands, 
and the habitations of the gods.”f 

Now Masonry does not inculcate any such doctrine. Its design is thus 
concisely and truly defined in Arnold's dictionary. “ Masonry,” says that 
lexicographer, “ is a moral Order, instituted with the praiseworthy design 
of recalling to our remembrance the most sublime truths in the midst of 
the most innocent and social pleasures, founded on li berali ty , # brotherly 
love, and charity.” 


* And they did accordingly produce a most astonishing effect upon the minds of an 
ignorant and superstitious people ; and by their means, the power of the priesthood 
was extended to the verge of despotism, 
t Div. Leg. 1. 2, s. 4. 
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.The idolatrous ttysteriea date their origin from the Cablri ,* and Tbotb, 
who were certainly Masons; but, forsaking the pure channel of God’s 
worship, they sunk into the grossest defilements of idolatry, and founded, 
on the pattern of our craft, an institution calculated to make the worship 
of imaginary deities fascinating and permanent. In the time when the 
pastor kings reigned over Egypt, many noble Egyptians, with their Emi- 
lies and attendants, migrated into other countries, and disseminated 
throughout the world the improvements in the mysteries of that supersti- 
tious nation. Masonry originated with God ; like that eternal Being, it 
existed before time was, and shall exist when time shall be no more. 

The former and the latter degrees of the ancient idolatrous mysteries 
were inconsistent, and even positively contradicted each other : those of 
Masonry are a regular and progressive series; each superior degree 
strengthening and confirming the preceding, until we arrive at a perfect 
knowledge of the truth : aptly compared to the steps of a ladder, by each 
of which we advance nearer to “ a building not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens. 1 ’ 

To the nocturnal celebration of these mysteries womenf were admitted ; 
a practice which led to the most shocking abuses, and the indiscriminate 
practice of licentiousness and vice. And this was soon carried to such a 
dreadful pitch of shameless profligacy, that the xtn * and <1 >aXKof were 
actually expoeedj and carried about in public procession ! In Masonio 


• Diod. Sic. 1. 1. It is an undoubted fact, that the mysteries we.e derived from 
some institution previously in existence, although learned men are not agreed respect 
mg their origin. An opinion, supported by great ingenuity, has been propagated in 
our own day, that they were established to commemorate the general deluge ; and 
this conjecture is partly true ; as a reference to the diluvian ogdoad, and the events 
attending that great convulsion of nature, were undoubtedly preserved in these cele- 
brated institutions. But these were not the only facts of which the spurious Free- 
masonry was the depository. Other authors, equally talented, have dated its origin 
from the establishment of the Levitical dispensation ; arguing from the presumption 
that all the heathen deities may be resolved into an identity with the Jewish law- 
giver. Others have ventured to pronounce tfiat it was instituted to preserve the doc- 
trine of rewards and punishments. How true soever all these opinions may be in 
detail, they are only branches of the real intention of the spurious Freemasonry, 
which was intended to perpetuate a memory of the chief facts and doctrines that were 
designed by Providence to form the basis of a universal religion. 

t u At the celebration of these solemn festivals the women were carried to Elcusit 
in covered wagons, which were dragged along very slowly, by way of imitating the 
carrying of corn in harvest. The middle days of the Tnesmophora were observed 
with peculiar solemnity : they sat all day upon the ground, near the statue of Ceres, 
keeping fast and lamenting.” — (Note 12, Beloe’s Herodot, Erato.) 

X “ From the idea of the patriarch Noah being the father, and the ark the mother 
of mankind, united, perhaps, with some traditional remembrance of the crime of 
Ham, I doubt not but that the whole of the detestable Phallic orgies derived their 
existence. They were early introduced into the Cabiric, or Diluvian mysteries ; and 
the abominations which accompanied them called forth the loudest and most pointed 
invectives from Arnobius and Clemens Alexandrinus. The Ionim, or Tonijas of Deuca- 
lion, brought them to the temple of the Syrian goddess Atargatis, and erected a number 
of Phalli in the area before the vestibule, for the special purpose of commemorating the 
events of the Deluge. Twice each year, in allusion to that dreadful catastrophe, a 
person climbed to the top of one of the Phalli, where he remained seven days, the 
precise period which elapsed between each time of Noah's sending forth the dove. 
Lastly, the same indecencies were practiced in the rites of the Cabiric Ceres, as in 
tnose of Bacchus, Osiris, and Maha Deva *, her deluded votaries vied with each other 
in a studied obscenity of language, and her nocturnal orgies were contaminated with 
the grossest lasciviousness.” — (Faber, Mys. Cab., c. 8.) 
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Lodges such abases are effectually guarded against by the exclusion of 
females. 

In the early ages of Christianity the mysteries were inimical to the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, and the Mystagogues branded every Christian with 
the appellation of an atheist.* Masonry revived with the appearance of 
Christ in the world, and flourished abundantly in the first ages of the 
Gospel, under the sacred patronage of apostles, evangelists, and martyrs. 

The legend preserved in the Dlensinian mysteries is briefly as fol- 
lows : — 

Osiris, King of Egypt, willing to confer an indeprivable. benefit on alP 
the nations around him, by communicating to them the arts of civilisation, 
left the government of his kingdom to the care of his wife, Isis, who was 
the same with Deroeter or Ceres, f and made an expedition of three years 
to effect his benevolent purpose. On his return, he fell a sacrifice to the 
intrigues of his brother Typhon, who had formed a conspiracy, in his ab- 
sence, to destroy him and usurp bis throne. At a grand entertainment, to 
which Osiris was invited to meet the conspirators, Typhon produced a valu- 
able chest, richly adorned with work of gold, and promised to give it to 
any person present whose body it should most convenieptly hold. Osiris 
was tempted to try the experiment ; but was no sooner laid in the chest 
than it was nailed down and thrown into the river. J The body of Osiris, 
thus committed to the mercy of winds and waves, was cast up at Byblus, 
in Phoenicia, and left at the foot of a tamarind tree. Isis, in the extremity 
of sorrow and despair at the loss of her husband, set out in company with 
Thoth, and traversed the earth in search of the body, making the air re-echo 
with her lamentations. After encountering the most extraordinary adven- 
tures, they at length gained possession of her husband’s corse, with which 
she returned to Egypt, in great joy, intending to give it a splendid inter- 
ment. By the treachery of Typhon, § she was again deprived of the body, 
which was severed into fourteen parts, and deposited in as many different 
places. || Isis, with unparalleled seal and perseverance, undertook a second 


# Initiation was so dominant in the minds of the heathen, that they termed the 
sacrament of introduction into Christianity — initiation ; and they charged the Chris- 
tians with initiating their converts, de cade infantis et sanguine. Subsequently, they 
accused the Christians of the same obscenity in their holy services as they were 
themselves accustomed to — de adoratis sacerdotis virilibus ; and charged them with 
the horrid practices used by the Bacchantes at the celebration of the Dionusiaca. 
Illic post multas epulas, ubi convivium caluit, at incest® libidini ebrietatis fervor 
exarsit, canis, qui candelabro nexus est, jactu ossul® ultra spatium line®, qu& vinctus 
est, ad impetum et saltum provocatur. Sic everso et extincto conscio lumine, impu- 
dentibus tenebris nexus inland® cupiditatis involvunt per incertum sortis. Et si non 
•mnes eperfi, conscientih tamen pari ter ineesti ; quoniam voto universorum appetitur, 
quicquid accidere potest in actu singulorum. 

t Herod. Euterpe. 

% This was the aphanism of the mysteries. The first persons who discovered the 
above transaction were Pan and the Satyrs, who communicated the intelligence to 
the Egyptian people j and they were overwhelmed with horror and amazement at the 
intelligence. Hence the word panic. 

§ When sorcerers invoked spirits unsuccessfully, they used to threaten, as the most 
powerful incantation they could use, that if the spirits refused to answer, they would 
reveal the mysteries, and deliver the members of Osiris to Typhon. — (Porph. apud 
Euseb. de Prap. Evan. L 5, c. 6.) 

H Plutarch (De laid. p. 93) informs us, that by the dismembering of Osiris into 
fourteen parts, was typified the several phases of the moon during her increase and 
decrease Diodorus further says (1. 1, c. 2), that while the days of lamentation for 
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journey to search for these scattered remnants ; and, after considerable fatS« 
gue and disappointment, succeeded in finding every part, and bnried them 
in the several places where they were discovered ; erecting an altar over 
every grave to mark the place where her husband’s remains were deposited.* 

The rites founded on this legend were the abominations shown by the 
Lord to the prophet Ezekiel, in his vision at Jerusalem. “ He said unto 
me, ‘ Turn thee yet again, ami thou shalt see greater abominations that 
they do. 9 Then he brought me to the door of the gate of the Lord’s bouse, 
which was toward the north ; and behold, there sat women weeping for 
Tammuz. Then said he unto me, ‘ Hast thou seen this, 0 son of man ? 
turn thee yet again, and thou shalt see greater abominations than these. 9 
And he brought me into the inner court of the Lord’s house ; and benold, 
at the door of the temple of the Lord, between the porch and the altar, 
were about five-and- twenty men, with their backs toward the temple of the 
Lord, and their faces towards the east ; and they worshipped the sun to* 
wards the east/’f 

“ These solemnities were chiefiy observed between the Byblienses and 
the Alexandrini. The manner was thus : when the Byblienses solemnized 
the death or loss of Adonis, at that time the Alexandrini wrote a letter ; 
this letter was enclosed in an ark of bulrushes therein they signified that 
Adonis, whom they lamented, was found again ; this ark being, after the 
performance of certain rites and ceremonies, committed to the sea, forth- 
with it was carried by the stream to By bins ; upon the receipt thereof, the 
lamentation of the women was turned into joy. Others say, that thia 
lamentation was performed over an image, in the night season ; and when 


the aphanism at his tomb continued, it was customary for the priests to pour liba- 
tions of milk from three hundred and sixty vessels, in evident allusion to the number 
of days in the primitive year, before the intercalation took place. And it is recorded 
by the same author, that within the pyramid of Ismandes was a circle of gold three 
hundred and sixty-five cubits in thickness, on which the days of the improved year 
were inscribed on equal compartments, with & description of the rising and setting 
of the stars, and other curious particulars. 

* It was then proclaimed that Osiris was risen again from the dead ; and the most 
extravagant demonstrations of joy were used to express the sincere delight of the 
Mystae on this interesting occasion. This was the euresis. 

f Ezekiel, viii. 13 — 16. 

w The month which we call June, was by the Hebrews called Tamuz, and the en- 
trance of the into the sign Cancer was, in the Jews’ astronomy, termed Tecuph® 
Tamuz, the revolution of Tamuz. Concerning Adonis, whom sometimes ancient 
authors call Osoris, there are two things remarkable : a$ *utr/ucc, the death or loss 
of Adonis ; and efamf, the finding of him again. As there was great lamentation 
at his loss, especially amongst the women, so there was great joy at Mb finding. By 
the death, or loss of AJonis, we are to understand the departure of the sun ; by his 
finding again, we are to understand bis return. Now he 6eems to depart twice in a 
year : first, when he is in the tropic of Cancer, in the farthest degree northward ; 
secondly, when he is in the tropic of Capricorn, in the farthest degree southward ; 
answerable unto these two departures, which may be termed dispart 

tions, or losses of the sun ; there are two returns immediately succeeding, which may 
be termed §*&w*ic, the finding, or new appearance of the sun. Hence we may note 
that though the Egyptians celebrated their Adonia in the month of November, when 
the sun began to be farthest southward ; and the house of Juda theirs in the month of 
J une, when the sun was farthest northward ; yet both were for the same reasons, and 
in snbstance they agreed. And of this the prophet Ezekiel is thought to have spoken 
fEzek. viii. 14), 4 There sat women weeping for Tamuz.* ** (Godwyn’s Moses and 
Aaron, 1. iv. c. 2.) 


X The prophet Isaiah had an eye to this custom, in xviii. 2. 
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they had sufficiently lamented, a candle was brought into the room, (which 
ceremony might mystically signify the return of the sun) ; then the priest, 
with a soft voice, muttered this form of words : ‘ Trust ye in God, for out 
of pain salvation is come unto us.’ There are likewise of the Jews that 
eay their Tamus was an image whose eyes they filled with lead, which lead 
being melted hy the means of fire under it, the image itself seemed to 
weep.”* 

The recital and mimic performances of the adventures of Isis in search 
of her husband’s body, constituted a part of the ceremony of initiation into 
these mysteries. The wildness and terror of the scenes exhibited to the 
aspirants’ view, conveyed a species of horror to the mind calculated to en- 
courage the natural ferocity of their temper, and to suppress and extinguish 
those mild and amiable feelings of humanity, which unite the soul of man 
in communion with his God.f 

The following is a brief description of the ceremonies attending the initia- 
tion of candidates into these mysteries : 

The aspirants were required to be men of the strictest morality and 
virtue, of spotless reputation, and eminent for their piety and devotion to 
the Gods. As a preparation to some of these mysteries, particularly the 
rites of Mi thro 8 y celebrated in Persia, a probation of seven years was en- 
joined, the last fifty days of which period was employed in acts of auste- 
rity, in fasting and prayer, amidst the most rigorous extremes of heat and 
cold, hunger and nakedness, and not unfrequently the severe infliction of 
whips and scourges. Previously to initiation they were habited in new 
garments, expressive of the new life they were about to commence ; and, 
after a public procession of matrons, and some trifling introductory cere- 
monies, they were admitted within the hallowed walls of the cavemj where 

* Godwyn’s Moses and Aaron, 1. iv. c. 2. Hence was Ezekiel carried to the north 
door of the temple, to behold the women weeping, &c., because the north was the 
most unpropitious aspect, as the sun darts no rays from that quarter to enlighten our 
hemisphere. 

fl have collected all the principal interpretations of this extraordinary legend, and 
the evidence tends to establish an astronomical reference. But though this was 
doubtless true at a later period, I am persuaded that at its original adaptation to the 
Spurious Freemasonry, it had an allusion to a real event which happened in the eai^> 
liest ages of the world ; and I also think that the legend of our third degree referred 
to the same transaction. It is impossible on such a subject to be explicit There is 
an essay in MS., on the historical part of our Master Mason’s degree, in the archives 
of the Koyal Arch Chapter of Edinburgh. No. 1, in which it is interpreted astrono- 
mically. But though the paper is profoundly learned and ingenK 1 am bound to 
express my dissent from the doctrines which it contains. The French Encyclopae- 
dists, of the last century, pursued their astronomical conceits until it led them to 
Atheism. Our holy religion was pronounced an astronomical allegory — Jesus Christ 
being the sun, the twelve apostles the twelve signs of the zodiac, &c. The intelli- 
gent Mason who communicated the above essay to me, concludes in the following 
words : “ If I have made myself understood, you will be able to trace my views on 
both the spurious and modern or blue Masonry. The spurious unquestionably arose 
from distorted traditions of the deluge, and gradually assumed (at least in some coun- 
tries) the form of Tsabaism. The wise king could not endure such abominations, 
and, with the assistance of H.A.B., Dot only purged them of their idolatrous rites, but 
altered the whole to suit the then state of the heavens. He struck a vital blow at 
the pagan superstitions of the Gentiles who accompanied H.A.B., in so far as he 
showed that their religion and rites, to be founded on truth, must be continually 
changing : while the worship of the One God was fixed. The whole thus became a 
pure unsullied astronomical lecture to commemorate the event then in progress.’ 1 

{Mr. Faber is of opinion, and I think the conjecture is too reasonable to be lightly 
rejected, that St Patrick’s purgatory, the pyramid at New Grange, the temple of 
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those oi^ies were celebrated at dead of night* The Hierophant, habited 
like the Creator, then pronounced the tremendous sentence of exclusion to 
the uninitiated, exaf, txa f soars on which the doors were closed, 

and the rites commenced. A sacred hymn was chanted ;f and the wander- 
ings of Geres, with her lamentations for the loss of her daughter Proser- 
pine, or of Isis for Osiris, or Venus for Adonis, or Rhea for Bacchus; all 
these being but typical of the same event, were represented in mimic show. 
A burning brand was furiously waved round the Mystse, accompanied with 
dreadful shrieks and frantic gestures, to represent the roaring and tumult 
of Mount Etna, where it was said that Ceres , with a serpent twined round 
her body, kindled a pine tree, that her search might not be interrupted by 
the darkness of the night. A representation of a corpse laid in an ark hol- 
lowed out of a pine tree, was placed in view, and the death was lamented 
with loud and incessant wailings. J An awful pause succeeded this clamour. 


Muidhr in the small island off Sligo, together with the Cornish Tolmen, Stonehenge, 
and the stupendous natural cave of Castleton in Derbyshire, were all places destined 
for the celebration of the Phallic worship. With respect to the latter, I beg leave to 
quote his own words, which appear to carry conviction with them : “ With regard to 
the interior of the Derbyshire cavern, I am persuaded that any person who descends 
into it, after having first attentively perused the sixth book of thq A£neid, will be not 
a little surprised at its singular resemblance to the Hades of the mysteries, though 
the terrific machinery, once introduced into it, exists no longer. You first enter into 
an immense and magnificent natural cave, the whole of which, however, is perfectly 
visible by the dusky light admitted through its noble gateway. From this cave you 
are conducted to a small narrow door ; having passed through which you rapidly de- 
scend, till you find yourself upon the brink of a subterraneous river. Over the rivei 
you are ferried in a small boat ; and, after reaching the opposite side, you continue 

J rour course along its bank, through an alternate succession of narrow passages and 
ofty caverns. At length you arrive at a beautiful arched grotto of very large dimen- 
sions, in the centre of which rises a natural rock, which you are surprised to find 
illuminated ready for your reception. The rock itself is occupied by a number of 
persons, who had previously entered for that purpose j and your ears are forthwith 
saluted by a variety of wild songs, which forcibly remind you of the old popular 
superstition respecting elves and fairies. I have little doubt but that this is done 
pursuant to an immemorial custom j all traditions respecting the origin and import 
of which have, however, long been obliterated ftom the minds of the guides.’ 1 
(Faber, Mys. Cab. c. 10.) 

* There was at Alexandria an ancient temple, dedicated to Serapis, which, for the 
stateliness of the building, the excellence of its architecture, and the magnificence of 
its details, was said to have been the most admirable spectacle in the world. After 
the establishment of Christianity, Bishop Theophilus begged it of the emperor, with 
the intention of converting it into a church. Workmen were 6et on to clear away 
the rubbish ; and they found many dark vaults and caverns, where the rites of the 
spurious Freemasonry had been celebrated ; out of which they brought many “ de- 
testable and obscene images and utensils, which they publicly exposed to the scorn 
and derision of the people.” 

fThis hymn, according to Warburton, ipay be translated as follows: “I will de- 
clare a secret to the initiated, but let the doors be shut against the profane. But 
thou, Musseus, the offspring of fair Selene, attend carefully to my song ; for I shall 
speak of important truths. Suffer not, therefore, the former prepossessions of your 
mind to deprive you of that happy life which the knowledge of these mysterious 
truths will procure you. But look on the divine nature, incessantly contemplate it, 
and govern well the mind and heart. Go on in the right way, and see the 6ole Gov 
ernor of the World. Hi is Oxc, and of himself alone ; and to that one all thinge owt 
their being. He operates through all, was never seen by mortal eyes, but does him- 
self see everything.” (Div. Leg. vol. 1, p. 154.) 

JThe legend of the mysteries has been thus explained by Mr. Maurice. The cere- 
mony of incloaing Osiris in his coffin or chest, in memory of his having been thiv 
concealed by Typhon, their known symbol of the ocean, took place precisely upo» 
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which afforded the myttagogue an opportunity to deliver a lecture on the 
origin and symbols of idolatry ;* after which the pageants of their gods, 
surrounded with beams of light, were exhibited, in the style, as I oonoeive, 
iof oar modern phantasmagoria or magic lantern. All this was performed 
in the gloom of darkness, in allusioo to the darkness of the ark, which con- 
tained only one small window ; and emblematical also of the darkness of 
I the grave, in the intermediate state between death and the resurrection. 
Tremendous t bun derings and noisesf occasionally broke through the 
solemn silence, and every object was introduced which could possibly in- 
i spire terror and dismay. Their benefactors or national gods were repre- 
sented as existing in Elysium, enjoying eternal youth and never-ending 
pleasure whilst wicked men, termed the offspring of Typhon or the 
devil, § were exhibited in the darkest shades of Tartarus, tormented with 


the 17th day of the 2nd month alter the autumnal equinox ; that is, in fact, upon the 
very day in which the true Osiris, or Noah, entered the ark; which in Scripture is 
said to have taken place in the 600th year of Noah's life, on the second month, and 
on the 17th day of that month. Some understand, by his being inclosed in the coffin, 
nothing further than an eclipse of the sun. He was said to have reigned twenty-eight 
yearo, alluding to the different degrees of light which appear in the moon, and to the 
number of days in which she performs her course round the earth. Plutarch says 
that the Egyptian priests, in their astronomical phraseology, resemble the Indian 
Brahmins, for a year, in their mythological phrase, is here put for a day ; and to live 
twenty-eight days, is synonymous to reigning twenty-eight years. 

• The historical part of the Eleusinian mysteries comprised an explanation of the 
formation of the world out of chaos ; the production of men and animals ; fabulous 
accounts of their gods and heroes ; the origin of sacrifices, with other illustrations all 
pointing to the same end, the propagation of idolatry. The historical part of Masonry 
commences with the creation of the world ; notices the translation of Enoch, the de- 
luge, the rejection of Ishmael, the sacrifice of Isaac, the journey of Jacob to Padana- 
rum, the delivery of the children* of Israel from Egypt, the erection of a tabernacle 
in the wilderness for the sacred purposes of divine worship, the building of the temple 
of Solomon and Zerubbabel, the invincible zeal and perseverance of the two great 
parallels of Masonry and Religion, who sprang up to enlighten and adorn the era in 
which Jesus Christ appeared amongst mankind, and many other important particu- 
lars, perfectly corresponding with the history of Moses, and all tending to promote 
the glory of God, peace on earth* amt good-will tow'ardB men. 

fThe priests of antiquity possessed considerable knowledge of the physical sci- 
ences. Pliny mentions the use of imitative thunder in the Egyptian labyrinth, as an 
engine of terror. In Chambers’ Journal (1841, p. 388) the following sensible obser- 
vations on this subject occur : 44 The principles which govern the reverberation of 
sound are so easily to be apprehended by an acute observer, that however absurd 
'may have been the exoteric doctrines of the priests with regard to echo, we can 
scarcely suppose them to have been ignorant, if not of its true nature, at least of the 
laws by which it is governed ; and adding this to the fact, that under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, an echo has been returned from the clouds, there will be found few more 
efficient instruments of delusion and terror.” 

JThe emblem was a phoenix, — a bird which they were told lived 500 years, at the 
expiration of which time it was consumed by an eternal fire, and a young bird pro- 
duced from its ashes. Tacitus describes the phoenix as a singular bird, consecrated 
to the sun, and distinguished by its rich appearance and variegated colours from all 
others. It was said to be seen, sometimes in Egypt, because the canicular cycle was 
invented there : and first in the reign of Sesostris, because this cycle began July 20, 
B. C. 1322; and was probably registered among other astronomical observations on 
the zodiac of Osymandes, which was one of the titles of that prince. 

§ According to the description which is given of Typhon, by Keightley, in his 
Grecian mythology, he was the offspring of Tartarus and Earth. 44 His stature, out- 
topping the mountains, reached the sky; his head often touched the stars; one hand 
extended to the east, the other to the west; his legs and feet were the coils of 
tnakes; his body was covered with feathers, his hair and beard streamed in the 
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(he punishment of fire and brimstone. Here the mjgtag oyne e xpatia ted 
on the benefits of virtne, and the drea dful natnre dTviee. Thera scenes 
were relieved anddlversifieiT with plaintive mnUe sod life burning of rich 
perfumes, which were calculated to affect the senses, and spread a softness 
over the mind. The tnystss, however, were not suffered long to enjoy the 
agreeable sensations thus produced ; the apparatus of terror was now un- 
folded in all its appalling forms. Hideous spectres flitted before them, 
who rent the air with dreadful cries and acclamations. The furies, whose 
heads were oovered with coils of hissing snakes, rushed forward in wild dis- 
order, followed by Cerberus with his three heads, whoee fearful barkings and 
bowlings struck the hearts of the mystm oold with astonishment and horror. 

M Of various forms, unnumbered spectres more, 

Centaurs and double shapes besiege the door. 

Before the passage horrid Hydra stands, 

And Briareus, with his hundred hands ; 

Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame, 

And vain Chimera vomits empty flame.” 

'Deydin‘ 8 ./EatiD, 1. 6. 

Scenes of Elysium and Tartarus were rapidly exhibited ; darkness was 
succeeded by tbe most brilliant glare of light, which was as suddenly ex- 
tinguished to make room for the blackest darkness. Pompous processions, * 
accompanied by the elevation of the Phallus, and all the gross indeoencies 
which more particularly marked this part of the ceremony, passed in review 
before tbe astonished eyes of the aspirants ; who were invested with the 
peaceful olive branch as a mark of protection amidst all the dangers which 
might assail them ; commemorative of the branch brought by Noah’s dove, 
which convinced him that the waters had subsided. Beautiful and en- 
chanting views were introduced, enlivened by all the variety of landscape ; 
where distant music gradually swelled into the full tide of harmony, and 
the sacred hymns of Orpheus were chanted by numerous unseen voices, f 

blast : fire flashed from his eyes. He burled glowing rocks with loud cries and hiss- 
ing, against heaven; and storm and flame rushed from his mouth.” The fabled 
demon of the Hartz mountain was a pigmy to this. 

• Captain Wilford, sneaking of the penance which Mahadeva imposed on himself, 
of carrying the dead body of his wife in solemn procession seven times round the 
world, — which was the origin of the processions in the spurious Fieemasonry, ob- 
serves, that “when any accident happens to the gods, they generally set off at full 
speed, going seven times round the world, howling all the way most woefully.” In 
reference to which, when certain priests opened the temple of Apollo at Delos, for 
religious worship, they consecrated the whole precinct by a procession seven timet 
round the island. (Callim. Hymn. 249.) 

t “The knowledge of acoustics professed by the ancients, is shown to have been 
very considerable, by the numerous marvels reported of the oracles of old, the con- 
trivances effecting which have, in many cases, been discovered. Being a faculty de 
pendent on man’s physical constitution, the counterfeiting of sounds, or ventriloquism, 
must doubtless have been a customary practice with the priests. At the command 
of the gym nosophists of Upper Egypt, a tree spoke to Apollonius. The voice was 
distinct, but weak, and similar to the voice of a woman. Though the weakness 
would indicate the concealment of the speaker (a child, most probably) in the tree, 
yet a knowledge of the art of M. Alexandre would have accomplished the trick, even 
without resorting to such means. But the common stratagem in the case of oracu- 
lar images and heads was simply the dexterous concealment of some party in or near 
the image. Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, exposed the cheats of the pagan priest- 
hood by showing that their talking statues were hollow within, and communicated 
with dark passages in the walls. At Pompeii, at this hour, such passages ore visible 
ia the sanctuaries of the temples.” 
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whose varying measures roused the heart with fury, or sunk it to despair. 
This was termed celestial music, and the pupils were thus confirmed in the 
superstitious worship of false gods. At length the body being restored, 
their former grief was turned into joy; and, amidst load acclamations, its 
return to life was celebrated with every demonstration of pleasure.* The 
Hierophant addressed to the mystee a verso denoting a speedy termination 
of their troubles, and entered upon an exposition of the design and end of 
the institution into which they had been initiated. 

The secrets inculcated in the lesser mysteries, or the inferior degrees, 
consisted principally in abstruse disquisitions on the origin of the universe, 
the arcana of hieroglyphical knowledge, f under whieh many valuable and 


* When the sun, advancing towards the vernal equinox, entered the sign Pisces ; or, 
in the language of the spurious Freemasonry, when Osiris was about to be raised 
from his tomb, Typhon was represented as being so overcome with rage, bellowing 
furiously, and emitting flames of fire from his eyes and mouth, as to frighten the 
celestials out of their senses ; and to escape the effects of his resentment they found it 
necessary to transform themselves into various shapes; and amongst the rest, Venus 
and Cupid became fishes, and were placed in the Zodiac by their worshippers. 

t Ramsay, in his travels of Cyrus, gives the following explanation of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, which he says, “ are to be found with the explications here given of 
them in Plutarch, Iamblichus, Damascius, and Horns Apollo, quoted by Kircher and 
Cudworth. The temple was consecrated to the goddess Isis, and built in an oval 
form, to represent the egg of the world ; over the great gate was this inscription, to 
the y oddest who is one, and who is all. The altar was a great obelisk of porphyry, on 
which were engraven several hieroglyphics, containing the secrets of the Egyptian 
religion. Towards the top appeared three dark clouds, which seemed to meet in a 
point; somewhat lower, a tree planted in a muddy marsh, upon whose branches, 
which reached up to the clouds, sat a hawk ; by the side of this tree was a winged 
globe, with a serpent coming out of it; at the bottom of all, a crocodile, without a 
tongue, hid itself in the waters of an abyss, a sphynx at the same time walking upon 
the surface. On one side of this altar stood the statue of the goddess, covered with a 
veil, upon which were represented the figures of the celestial and terrestrial bodies ; 
on the other side was the 6tatue of Harpocrates, holding one hand upon his mouth, 
and pointing to the goddess with the other. The high priest, clothed in his pontifical 
robes, explained the meaning of these symbols beiore he began the sacrifice. ‘We 
adore,’ said he, ‘no other but the great Ammon, that is to say, the unknown God ; we 
consider him sometimes as he is in himself, and at other times as manifested by 
nature. In the first sense we call him Eicton, Emeph, Ptha, Life, Light, and Love ; 
all whose operations, thoughts, and affections being concentrated in himself, he 
remains in his solitary unity incomprehensible to mortals ; thus considered, we adore 
him only by silence, or by the name of incomprehensible darkness thrice repeated ; and 
We represent him by the clouds which you see towards the top of the obelisk. Then 
we consider him, as he has manifested himself in the multiplicity of nature, by a dif- 
fusive goodness that communicates itself everywhere, by a sovereign wisdom which 
forms within itself the ideas of all things; and by an infinite power that produces, 
animates, preserves, and governs whatever has a being. We call these three forms 
of the divinity, Osiris, Isis, Orus, and we represent them by many different symbols : 
sometimes by an hawk, which having of all birds the most piercing eye, and the 
most rapid flight, serves to express the divine intelligence and activity. This bird 
sits upon the top of a tree, to signify that the eternal nature is infinitely exalted above 
matter, which is as dirt in comparison of the pure essence of the Deity. The globe 
denotes the indivisible unity without beginning or end: the serpent the supreme 
wisdom, and the wings that active spirit which animates and gives life to all. The 
crocodile, which appears under a deep water, and without a tongue, represents the 
great Osiris hidden in the abyss of nature, and doing all in a profound silence ; but 
you see walking in the circuit of this abyss, a sphynx, which, being half man and 
naif lion, signifies the wisdom and strength of the two other principles. Lastly, the 
goddess Isis, covered with a veil, and having, as you see, this inscription on her pe- 
destal. I am all that is. hat been , or shall be. and no mortal can remove the veil that covers 
me, declares, that universal nature is but a veil which covers the Divinity, and that 
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sublime truths were mid to be shadowed ; plausible theories of religion and 
worship adapted to their peculiar system of idolatry ; and on the nature 
and attributes of each particular god. But after a probation of four years , 111 
the mystse were admitted to a participation in the a Wp'pVfa or ineffable 
secrets. A knowledge of the general deluge and the salvation of Noah 
and his three sons in the ark, with all the circumstances attending that 
remarkable event, were communicated ; the mystse were taught that the 
gods they worshipped had been mere mortals like themselves, f and had 
not the most distant claim to the rites of divine worship ; but for reasons 
of state that delusion was necessary to be preserved amongst the people. 
The unity of the Godhead was then inculcated, together with the doctrine 
of a future state of rewards and punishments. And wheu these secrets 
had been communicated, together with the system of morality conveyed in 
emblematical and hieroglypnical symbols, the perfect mystse were termed 
Epoptse, which implies that they see everything truly and without dis- 
guise. After all the rites of initiation were completed, they were termed 
regenerate the words Koyjj and Oprtai were intrusted to them, and they 
were dismissed. § 


no one can behold the splendour of his pure and naked essence. The posture of the 
god Harpocrates denotes, that we ought never to speak of the incomprehensible 
essence of Isis, but only of her manifestations. 11 

• Clem Alex. Strom. 5. 

t And not only were dead men worshipped, but brutes and insects and reptiles * 
dogs, cats, crocodiles, and snakes ; nay, even leeks, and garlic and onions. O sanctas 
gentes quibus haec nascuntur in hortis numina! 

J “ It is worthy of observation, that an idea seems always to have prevailed among 
the initiated, that the groundwork of their mysteries was a sort of wonderful regene- 
ration, or new birth. Hence were instituted the singular rites of the Taurobolium 
and the Criobolium, of which the following account is given us by Prudentius. When 
the day set apart for the consecration of the high priest arrived, he descended, arrayed 
in his pontifical robes, into a pit which had previously been dug for that purpose. 
Above the pit was a kind of floor, the boards of which were perforated with an in- 
finite number of holes. Upon this floor they led a bull crowned with a chaplet of 
flowers, and there cut his throat. The reeking blood, descending upon the boards, 
fell in showers through the holes into the pit ; and was received by the priest upon 
his head, his body, and his raiment. When all the blood was drained, the victim 
was removed, and the high priest came out. It was a horrible spectacle to see him 
in this plight, his head covered with blood, clotted drops sticking to his beard, and all 
his garment distained : and yet, as soon as he appeared, he was received with a gen- 
eral congratulation ; and the assembled multitudes, not daring to approach his person, 
adored him at a distance, esteeming him a man awfully pure and holy. This bap- 
tism of blood was conceived to regenerate those upon whom it was conferred ; and, 
in token of such regeneration, they wore their blood-stained clothes as long as possi- 
ble. 11 (Faber, Mys. Cab. c. 10.) But this mysterious regeneration was usually con- 
veyed by passing through a small cavity comjiosed of consecrated paetre, which was 
to represent the door of the ark, through which the Noachidae issued after the waters 
of the deluge had subsided, which in the phraseology of the mysteries, w'as termed a 
new or second birth ; and which after the general introduction of the Phallic wor- 
ship, was designated by symbols and perpetuated by rites, disgustingly filthy and 
obscene, but characteristic of the degradation to which humanity might be reduced, 
after the true worship of God had been renounced to make way for the introduction 
of an unrestrained and impure worship, which canonized vice, and erected temples tc 
the grossest and most disgraceful of human passions and propensities. 

§ It appears clear that while, in one sense, the aphanism and euresis of Osiris 
referred to the departure and re-appearance of the sun, in another they typified the 
inclosure of Noah in the ark and his subsequent liberation, thus uniting, in these ex- 
traordinary celebrations, the arkite and the sabian idolatry, or death in Adam and lift 
•ft Christ . The fiction that Adonis spent one half of the year in the embraces of 
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Though I cannot contrast with the above, by a particular description, 
the sober and rational ceremonies in use amongst Masons,* yet I can assure 
toy readers, that Masonry admits not a single rite, which may not be de* 
fended on the pure principles of Scripture and reason. f The ceremonies 
of the Order are calculated to expand the mind with piety and devotion, 
and to lead it by imperceptible degrees to a union with its Maker. 

There is indeed some degree of resemblance, in respect of the moral 
duties ioculcated by each, as well as in the purity required from candi- 
dates for initiation.! Not that I believe the inculcation of virtue to idola* 


Venus, and the other in those of Proserpine, alluded to the sun’s continuing six 
months in the northern signs of the zodiac, and six months in the southern. 

• By the constitutions of Masonry, the persons craving to be admitted members of 
a Lodge, must be “ good and true men, free born, and of a mature and discreet age , 
no bondmen, no women, no immoral or scandalous men, but of good report” And 
each candidate, previously to admission, is obliged to sign a declaration couched in 
the following terms, and addressed to the master and wardens of the Lodge. 44 I, 
A. B., being free by birth, and of the full age of twenty-one years, do declare, that 
unbiassed by the improper solicitation of friends, and uninfluenced by mercenary or 
other unworthy motives, I freely and voluntarily offer myself a candidate lor the 
mysteries of Masonry ; that I am prompted by a favorable opinion conceived of the 
institution, and a desire of knowledge ; and that I will cheerfully conform to all the 
ancient usages and established customs of the Order. Witness mv hand, &c.” 

t The system of morality taught amongst Masons is briefly set forth in the follow- 
ing extracts from an Ancient Charge : “ As you have now passed through the cere- 
monies of your initiation, allow me to congratulate you on being admitted a member 
of our ancient and honorable Society. No institution can boast a more solid founda- 
tion than that on which Freemasonry rests ? — thb practice o* social and moral 
virtue. As a Mason, I would first recommend to your most serious contemplation 
the volume of the Sacred Law ; charging you to consider it as the unerring standard 
of truth and justice, and to regulate your actions by the divine precepts it contains, 
Ac. As a citizen of the world, I am next to enjoin you to be exemplary in the dis- 
charge of your civil duties, by never proposing, or at all countenancing, any act that 
may have a tendency to subvert the peace and good order of society, Ac. As an in- 
dividual, I am further to recommend the practice of every domestic, as well as public 
virtue. Let Prudence direct you! Temperance chasten you! Fortitude support 
you ! and Justice be the guide of all your actions ! Be especially careful to main- 
tain, in their fullest splendour, those truly Masonic ornaments — Benevolence and 
Charity. Still, however, as a Mason, there are other excellences of character to 
which your attention may be peculiarly and forcibly directed. Among the foremost 
of these are, secrecy, fidelity, and obedience, Ac.; and, as a last general recommenda- 
tion, let me exhort you to dedicate yourself to such pursuits as may enable you to 
become useful to mankind ; that you would more especially devote your leisure hours 
to the study of such of the liberal arts and sciences as may lie within the compass 
of your attainment ; and that, without neglecting the ordinary duties of your station, 
you would consider yourself called upon to make a daily advancement in Mabonio 
knowledge.” The whole of this excellent charge, which is now generally used in 
our Lodges, may be found in the last edition of Preston's Illustrations. 

JThe precepts taught in the Eleusinian mysteries, which, as they ultimately 
swallowed up all the rest, may be considered as a fair specimen of the whole, were 
principally these : M They perpetually inculcated, that it was the chief business of the 
mysteries to restore the soul to its original purity ; they made everything tend to 
show the necessity of virtue. * Thus,’ says Epictetus, 4 the mysteries become useful ; 
tljjis we seize the true spirit of them, that everything therein was instituted by the 
ancients for instruction and amendment of life.’ In pursuance of this scheme, it was 
required in the aspirant to the mysteries, that he should be of an unblemished and 
virtuous character, and free even from the suspicion of any notorious crime : for the 
discovery of which he was severely interrogated. On this account, Suetonius tells 
us , 4 that when Nero, after the murder of his mother, took a journey into Greece, and 
had a mind to be present at the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, the con- 
science of this parricide deterred him from it.’ So the good Emperor M. Antomus, 
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tors wm likely to produce any salutary effects. For example beuffg more 
powerful than precept , the practical vices of & single god were sufficient to 
produce a proportion of moral evil, which could never be obviated by the 
theoretical incitements to virtue proceeding from all the philosophers and 
mystagogues iu the universe. But, however, in some points the two insti- 
tutions agreed, it only proves that the one was founded on the general 
principles of the other. Their discrepancies, already noticed, are too evi- 
dent and irreconcilable, to sanction the hypothesis, that these mysteries 
w*re the Masonry of ancient times. 

This degree of resemblance, however, cannot assimilate Masonry with 
the worship of false gods : for, though idolatry might, and did, imitate the 
true worship iu all practicable points, it could not, for that reason alone, 
be deemed the true religion ; and csoterti par Hue, though the mysteries 
here spokeu of might be founded upon the ancient practice of Masonry, its 
members,, while worshipping the oreature, coaid not preserve the purity of 
that Order whose sole foundation is the unsophisticated worship of the 
Creator. 

It has been observed, that the Epoptao were taught, when admitted to 
the greater mysteries, that the deities generally worshipped were but dead 
men, who had been deified on account of some real or imaginary benefit 
which they had rendered to mankind ; and that the only true God was 
one, the Creator and preserver of all things. As these mysteries became 
* universally disseminated amongst mankind, an altar was publicly erected 
to the Divine Being taught in the aWpV^fa, by the advice of Bpimenedes, 
during the time of a destructive pestilence ; but their ideas respecting his 
nature and attributes were so very confused and obscure, even in a city 
celebrated for religious knowledge, and denominated by Sophocles 9 A Brpuv 
r*#v that this altar was inscribed “ To the unknown God V 9 

And this opinion of the Athenians was so very popular, that the neigh- 
bmng nations used to swear by him that was unknown at Athens: N>? tw 
tv ayvuerov :f yet the communication of this limited knowledge 

was esteemed the only means of combating the practice of vioe proceeding 
from the contagious example of their libidinous deities. 

These mysteries were received with the greatest avidity by all nations ; 
they were supposed to be a potent and effectual charm to prevent or avert 
calamities and individuals were taught that all the initiated should 

when he would purge himself to the woi!d of the death of Avidius Cassius, chose to 
be initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries ; it bcfiig notorious to all, that none were 
admitted to their participation who labored under the just suspicion of any heinous 
immorality. The initiated wcie enjoined, during the celebration of the mysteries, 
the greatest purity and highest elevation of mind. ‘When you. sacrifice or pray,* 
says Epictetus in Arrian, 4 go .with a prcjiared purity of mind, and with dispositions 
so previously disposed as are required of you when you approach the ancient rites 
and mysteries. 1 And Proclus tells us, 4 that the mysteries and initiations drew the 
souU of men from a material, sensual, and merely human life, and joined them in 
communion with the gods. 1 ” — (Div. Leg. 1. 2, s. 4.) 

• Electra, Act ii. Sec. 1. t Lucian in Philopatride. 

£Tke Druids, who practised the Cabiric mysteries, presented the initiated with an 
amulet, called amgmnum ovum, whose properties were to make the possessor fortunate 
in all his undertakings ; to procure him the most exalted patronage, and to give him 
a decided advantage over his antagonists in every contest for superiority. This egg 
was produced from the saliva of a large ball of serpents closely interwoven together ; 
and, being impelled into the air by me hissing of the serpents, was received in its 
fell on a pore white doth, held by a horseman, who was obliged to retire precipi- 
tately from the spot, to escape the fury of the serpents, who usually pursued him 
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receive divine honours after death,* and their sonla be assuredly received 
into the blest abode of the gods.*}* Hence arose that great anxiety for in- 
itiation, which produced such immense profits that, in a time of scarcity, 


until they were impeded by a river, which they were unable to cross. The virtues 
of this egg were then put to the test : it was enchased in gold ,* and being cast into 
the water, if genuine, it would swim against the most rapid stream. Precisely of the 
Bame nature were the magical amulets <A the Basilideans (a sect of visionaries who 
flourished in the second century from Christ), called Abraxas, which, they asserted, 
was the sacred and incommunicable name of God, the Author of the circle of 365 
days ; and hence they were supposed to worship the sun, whose annual course was 
accomplished in that period. The numerical computation is as follows : 

A, 1 

B, 2 
P.100 
A, 1 

E, 60 
A, 1 
2, 200 

365 

From Abraxas, say they, comes Logos (the word) ; from Logos, Phronesis (pru- 
dence) ; from Phronesis, Sophia and Dynamis (wisdom and strength) \ and so on to 
the above number ol 365. This Word, which is of the same signification with 
Abracadabra, was the name of a god worshipped by the Syrians, and was used as a 
charm to prevent misfortune. 

In a circle, the emblematical representation of a year, was inscribed triangularly 
this Word, which was supposed to convey perpetual health and happiness, and pro 
lection from temporal dangers. 



Some «f these gems have been preserved. “ Joseph Scaliger had one of them in his 
possession, and the excellent Peireskius very many. Amulets they were, anc symbols 
too at their deities, whose names of Abraxas, Michael, Gabriel, Ourie! Raphael, 
Ananael, Prosoraiel, Yabsoe (names of their gods, and their seven angels. S*e pres! 
dents of their seven heavens), were inscribed on them, together with the tgures of 
men, beasts, fowls, plants, stars; ine schemes of which may be seen in Pgnoriu*. 
Abraxas is represented with a human body, with buckler and whip, or iword in 
hand, as ensigns of power ; and with serpents as feet " — (TatUtmU Idolar* Con- 
suit the F. Q: R. for 1846, p. 307.) 

• Aristoph. I* Plato Pboed. 
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toe public treasury of Athens was amply replenished from the emoluments 
•arising out of these mysteries. 

In the dark history of the heathen world, we discover few appearances . 
of Masonry, except in Egypt, Greece, Phoenicia, and Rome ; idolatrous 
fable, and improbable mythologies, supply the place of truth and reason ; 
and it is a remarkable evident© of the connection of Masonry with religion, 
that, in proportion as the knowledge and worship of the true God has 
declined in all the countries of the earth, Masonry has also receded from 
the view, as the glorious light of the sun vanishes before the darkness of 
the night. And it may be safely added, that no certain traces 'of genuine 
Masonry have been found to exist in any oonntry, or amongst any people, 
who have altogether renounoed the true worship of God, and set up an 
idol in his stead. 

The mysteries, which were esteemed as a plausible substitute for Ma- 
sonry, attained such an influence over the minds of men, that even the 
great moralist Isocrates confessed that the mysteries were what human 
nature principally stands in need of.* And almost all the ppilosephet^ 
of antiquity speak highly of their original purity, and the great and' bene- 
ficial effects they were calculated to produce both to states and individuals. 
Socrates approved of them, though he long refused to be initiated. Tally 
gave them the highest character, in a moral and political point of view j 
and Plutarchf could say, that u their mythologies contained nothing weak, 
unreasonable, or superstitious ; but that, under every fable was hid som<» 
moral, historical, or philosophical truth. J 

In the history of an idolatrous nation, the declension of Masonry may 
be very accurately defined, as its decay is visibly connected with the cor- 
ruptions of religion. At the dispersion from Babel, the original planters 
of nations carried with, them a knowledge of the principles of our science, 
more or less deteriorated, according to the practice of their former asso- 
ciates ; but in no one instance entirely lost. After these planters were 
settled in their respective colonies, we behold the unceasing efforts of the y 
Cabiri used to pervert it from its original intention, and make it subser- 
vient to their private views of aggrandisement. These innovations brought 
on idolatry ; every nation had its favourite deity ; and, in after ages, 
these gods became incorporated, and hosts of mediators were worshipped 
by many individual nations, till at length the meanest reptiles, and even 


* Pan eg. f De kid. et Osir. p. 353. 

X Lucian is describing the initiations when he makes Menippus relate to Philonides 
the terrors of the infernal regions, which he says he himself witnessed. He then 
moralizes with great beauty. “ Comparing human life,” says he, M to the initiation 
processions, where Fortune, acting the Choragus, disposes all things, and puts on the 
several habits of those who walk in it ; to one she gives the tiara, appoints him sat- 
rap and crowns him with a diadem : another she clothes in the garb of a slave ; 
one she adorns and makes beautiful ; another she makes deformed and ridiculous, for 
the spectacle must have variety ; often, even in the middle of the ceremony, will she 
change the dresses of some, and not permit them to go through the rites as they set 
out. Cnesus she forced to take the habit of a slave; to Meaadriug, who had long 
walked in the procession as a servant, she transferred the monarchy of Polycrates, 
and suffered him for awhile to strut in the royal robe. When, at length, the cere- 
mony ends, every one gives back his garment, and laying it aside, together with his 
body, becomes just as he was before, and in nothing differing from his neighbours. 
Some, when Fortune came to strip them of their robe, were foolish enough to mur- 
mur and be angry, refusing to give back what was but lent them for a time, as if 
they had been deprived of something which they considered as their own.” , v 
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inanimate stocks and stones, were worshipped as gods ; and, in the time 
of Hesiod, the world contained no less thau thirty thousand objects of Pa- 
gan adoration. ' Amidst such a gross defection from God’s worship, it is 
ne wonder that Masonry, clothed in parity and perfection, should hide her 
face in shame and sorrow ; it is no wonder that they should reject her as 
a meddling and unwelcome intruder, when, faithful to her trust, she de- 
nounced judgments against their apostaoy ; overthrew their idols with con- 
tumely, and pointed out charity, or universal brotherly love, as the me- 
dium through which they might attain to the knowledge and love of their 
Maker. 

The Eleusinian mysteries were transmitted by oral tradition , for a pe- 
riod of more than two thousand years, and continued until the reign of 
Theodosius, who gave the finishing blow to idolatry, and all its accompani- 
ments, throughout this extensive empire. Their secrets were never com- 
mitted publicly to writing except in the very latest ages, when their 
abominable practices brought them into disrepute, and accelerated their 
dissolution.* 

How very sacred the ancients deemed these mysteries, appears from the 
following passages in Apollonius Rhodius : 

44 To Samothrace, Electra’s isle, they steer, 

That there initiated in rites divine, 

Safe they might sail the navigable brine. 

But, muse, presume not of these rites to tell : 

Farewell, dread isle! dire deities, farewell! 

Let not my verse these mysteries explain : 

To name is impious, to reveal profane.” 

Fawkes. 

The mysteries in every nation were committed to the custody of the 
priests.f The Bramins of India were wonderfully tenacious of their 
secrets, and, deviating from the practice of other nations, concealed them 
from all the world except those who aspired the sacerdotal dignity. Their \ 
secrecy was so severely maintained, that death was the certain punishment 
for the slightest breach of faith. The Hindoos were idolators, yet the 
general truths of religion ran obscurely through their system of false 
worship. They represented the Supreme Being under a threefold sym- 
bol. They believed that " God created the world ; that he is eternal, 
omnipotent, knowing all things, and present everywhere.” They admit 
the reality of a future state, though their theory ou this point is somewhat 
vague and fanciful. The threefold symbol evidently shows that these 
idolaters had some general ideas respecting the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
which appears, indeed, to have run through all the systems of false as well 
as true worship in every age of the world. Suidas informs us that the 


• Warburton says, that the mysteries are laid open, and the tedious forms of in- 
itiation fully described by Virgil (Ehbis, Lib. 6). 

t And they held the minds of men in the most deplorable thraldom. M Amongst 
the proudest and wisest,” says Mills, 44 within the borders of Paganism, there did not 
live a man unenslaved by these delusions. The soothsayer, the interpreter of dreams, 
the eacrificer, the seller of the remnants and dust Of the dead, the miserable pretender 
to magic ; these were the true rulers of mankind, these were the sceptre-bearers, to 
whom emperors themselves were but as menials; they laughed at authority, set 
counsel at nought, and sapped the foundations of every state, by sapping the vigour 
of the national mind.” 
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name of Trismegistns was given to Thoth or Hermes* “ because he taught 
the doctrine of the Trinity.” 

Stanhope says: “Some very learned heathens have made approaches to 
this doctrine, under the names of one or good, mind or cause, and sou), 
sometimes called the soul of the world, at other times the soul above the 
world. The same have been again distinguished by infinite goodness, in- 
finite wisdom, and infinite love ; but these distinctions are not made to 
imply three different principles, but as united in one common principle or 
universal cause. The first of these was said to be derived from none ; the 
second to be derived from the first ; the third from the other two. ' In the 
production of the world, the first was the original mover; the second was 
the ARCHITECT ; the third was the GIVER Of LITE : but still all these were 
affirmed to have but one operation, and all things to be produced by the 
common consent of the three.”f 

Every Mason will fully comprehend this reasoning, because it is nearly 
allied to a most beautiful illustration contained in the first Lecture of 
Masonry. 


* It is impossible to clear away the mists in which the history of the triple Hemes 
is involved. The poets identify him with Mercury. Bishop Cumberland makes him 
the same as Thoth, the son of Mitraim. Bryant, Ir^.n the Chronicon Paschale, pro- 
nounces him to he the patriarch Joseph. Some think his name of Trismegistus, or 
thrice greatest, was imposed, because, like the Jewish patriarchs, he combined in his 
own person the threefold office of king, priest, and prophet ; and hence the theory 
which professes to explain all the phenomena of nature from the three chemicl prin- 
ciples, salt, sulphur, and mercury, is called the Hermetical philosophy. Suidas, how- 
ever, says that the name of Trismegistus was given him because he taught the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. Faber considers him an imaginary mythological character, 
and derives his name from Ar-Mon, the deity of the lunari arkite mountain. Ham- 
mer considers him to have been Enoch, and says, “ Hermes was the first king of the 
ancient Egyptians, and is evidently the Hermes Trismegistus of the Greeks, and 
possibly the same with the triple Rama of the Indians. The old kings of Egypt are 
comprehended by or under the name of Pharaohs. The Oriental historians divide 
them into three dynasties ; viz. 1, the Hermesian ; 2, the Pharaohs ; and 3, the 
Coptic, or properly Egyptian kings. To the first, and particularly to Hermes, the 
threefold himself, they ascribe the tombs, catacombs, temples, palaces, pyramids, 
obelisks, sphynxes, and all the royal, funeral, religious, and astronomical monuments 
which astonish the traveller in Upper Egypt; hut, incapable of distinguishing them, 
or of finding out their true appropriation, they believe all of them to hav*» been con- 
structed for the purpose of hiding treasures, of raising spirits, of telling fortunes and 
future events ; of performing chemical operations, of attracting afifection, of repelling 
evils, or of indicating approaching enemies ; and they call them, according to these 
purposes, treasure chambers, conjuring buildings, astrological tables, alchemical 
monuments, magical spells, talismans, and magic alarm-posts, 
f Boyle, Leot. 
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chapter 71. 

CONTAINING FOUR HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-8EVEN 

YEARS. 

View of Masonry from the Universal Deluge to the Offering of Isaac . 

Noah remained in the ark while the waters inundated the world, for 
the space of six months, at the expiration of which time the ark rested on 
Ararat, a mountain in Armenia. After remaining about three months in 
that situation, Noah sent out a raven* and a dove, that he might ascertain 
whether the waters had subsided. The birds very soon returned to the 
ark, unable, from the prevalence of the waters, to find a place of rest. 1 At 
the end of seven days he sent forth the dove a second time, which returned 
to the ark with an olive leaf in her mouth, as a token of peace and recon* 
ciliation with God ; and the olive branch has consequently been adopted 
as a symbol of peace by every nation under the sun. When seven days 
were again expired, he sent forth the dove a third time, which returned to 
him no more ; hence Noah concluded that the waters were dissipated from 
off the face of the earth ; and at the end of twelve months and ten days 
from his entering the ark, he left it on the summit of the mountain, and 
all the creatures in it were soon dispersed over the carth.f 

The first act of Noah, after his escape from the general destruction of 
all created flesh, was an act of gratitude and devotion to his Great Pre- 
server. He erected an altar ana offered a burnt offering of every clean 
beast and fowl. Here God covenanted with Noah, that he would no more 
destroy the world by water, and placed a ratnboio in the clouds as a token, 
which was to remain as a perpetual memento of His most gracious promise. J 
The assurances of preservation delivered to Noah were accompanied by 


* Ravens were birds of ill omen. When they appeared about an army, they were 
objects of terror, particularly if they came croaking on the left hand. Pliny says 
that the worst omens were given by them when they made a harsh sort of noise — 
rattling in their throats as if they were choking. 

t In the lime of Josephus, there was a city in Armenia which he calls A rtyfanjtrmr 
or the place of descent: it is galled by Ptolemy, Naxuana; by Moses, Choronensis 
Idsheuan; and at the place itself it was called Nach-Idsheuan, which signifies the 
firsf place of descent This city was a lasting monument of the preservation of 
Noah in the ark, upon the top of that mountain at whose foot it was built, as the first 
city or town after the flood.”— (Bishop Tomline’s Theol., pt. i. c. 1.) 

£ A phenomenon, so remarkable and so frequently recurring amidst excessive rains, 
serves to impress this assurance firmly on our minds. The appearance of this bow 
is said to excite very extraordinary sensations upon the Jews, even to this day. 
Superstitiously imagining the sacred name of God to be visibly displayed in the 
rainbow, they turn from it in the 'utmost veneration, lest they should behold the 
majesty of God, whom no one may see and live : and after an humble confession of 
their sins, they acknowledge themselves worthy to be cut off by a similar visitation, 
and celebrate His clemency who spares them, while deformed by a series of accumu- 
lated transgressions. 
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an injunction to observe certain precepts, wbioh the Jewish Bobbins my 
were $even:* — 1. Judgment; or punishment for the commission of un* 
natural crimes. 2. Blessings ; particularly the institution of the Sabbath, 
and praising the name of God. 8 Against the practice of idolatry* 

4. Uncovering our own nakedness forbidden. 5. Punishment for shed* 
ding the blood of our fellow creatures. 6. Against theft, fraud, and dis- 
simulation : and the seventh forbade eating the flesh of a beast, taken from 
it before it was dead.f 

In prooess of time the unnatural conduct of Ham elicited his father’s 
curse. He denounced judgment upon his posterity; and particularly on 
Canaan, which were infiieted with unremitting vengeance.^ 

His immediate posterity partook largely of their progenitor’s perver- 
sity ; stimulated probably by the curse. They removed by gradual migra* 
tions from east to west, until they found themselves on the plains of Shinar, 
about a century after the Deluge. § The children of Japheth principally 

* Maimonides informs us that Adam had six precepts given him after the fall ; 
which were — 1. Against idolatry. 2. Against blasphemy. 3. Against murder. 

4. Against adultery. 5. Against stealing. 6. To appoint judges to enforce these pre- 
cepts. These, he adds, were enjoined on Noah, with this addition, that he should not 
cut off" any portion of a living animal and eat it 

t Sheindlcr in Pentaglot 

\ The curse of a father, in ancient times, was deemed an inexpiable misfortune. 

Heathen nations were impressed with an idea, that one principal commission of the 
Furies was, to execute vengeance on wayward children, lying nnder the parental 
corse. In after ages, the descendants of Canaan became addicted to the very worst 
species of idolatry, and even sacrificed their sons and their daughters on the impious 
altars of false and impure deities. (Deut. xii. 31.) They practised the most mons- 
trous and unnatural vices, and lost every vestige of that pure science which places a 
restraint on all unruly lusts and passions. They were guilty of incests, sodomy, and 
every kind of bestiality. (Lev it. xviii.) Thus when the Israelites, who sprang 
from Shem, had been delivered from their Egyptian bondage, and brought with them 
the science of Masonry, which they practised under the auspices of their grand 
master Joshua, who succeeded Moses in that high office, the effects of Noah’s curse 
became visible ; for the Canaanites were destroyed or driven out of the land, to ex- 
perience every privation and misery in strange lands, where human foot had never 
before trod. And those that escaped destruction, and remained in the land, were 
made hewers of wood and drawers of water to the Israelites. They who fled and 
planted other nations obtained no continuance of rest or peace. The Tyrians wen 
destroyed by Alexander, a descendant of Japheth; and the Carthaginians by the 
Romans, who were of the same original. And the miserable remains of this un- 
happy people are slaves to the Turkish nation, descendants also from the same patri- 
arch. “Egypt was the land of Ham, as it is' often called in Scripture, and for many 
years it was a great and flourishing kingdom ; but it was subdued by the Persians, 
who descended from Shem, and afterwards by the Grecians, who descended from 
Japheth ; and from that time to this it hath constantly been in subjection to some or 
other of the posterity of Shem or Japheth. The whole continent of Africa was 
peopled principally by the children of Ham ; and for how many ages have the better 
parts of that country lain under the dominion of the Romans, and then of the Saracens, 
and now of the Turks 1 In what wickedness, ignorance, barbarity, slavery, misery, 
live meet of the inhabitants! And of the poor negroes, how many hundreds every 
year are sold and bought lika beasts in the market, and conveyed from one quarter 
of the world to do the work of beasts in another ! Nothing can be more complete 
than the executidn of the sentence upon Ham as well as Canaan !” (Newton on the * 
Propk, Dies. 1.) 

$ To enter on the origin and planting of nations, would be a discussion too wide 
and uncertain for the limits that could he assigned to it in a work of this nature. 

Nor is it necessary. I may, however, remark, that India and » Egypt were the 
great schools of the world. Here all wisdom and learning were concentrated, at a 
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accompanied them ; and on these immense plains they laid the foundation 
of a mighty kingdom, which, under the name of the Babylonian Mon- 
archy, continued in a flourishing state for many centuries. Here they 
formed the great project of erecting a Tower, whose height and magnitude 
should be sufficient protection against any future inundation of the world. 
A part of the race of Shem, who had been induced to join in the mi- 

g ations of mankind under their respective patriarchs, were united with 
am and Japheth in the construction of this Tower. They did not, how* 
ever, suspect what was the secret design of Nimrod, and therefore engaged 
in the work from principles of public utility, and without imagining 
that any evil consequences would result. The building was erected to 
the honour of false gods, as well as to prevent dispersion. It was com- 
posed of enormous bricks dried in the sun, each being 19} feet in length, 
15 feet broad, and 7 } feet in thickness. These bricks were cemented by 
slime or bitumen,*' which was rendered by time as hard as the substance 
of the brick. Three years were occupied in making these bricks, though 
the greatest part of mankind were employed in the work.f 

The most probable dimensions of this building are those proposed by 
Anderson in his History of Masonry: “The foundation is reported to 
have been a square of half a mile in compass ; and the building to have 
consisted of eight square towers, rising in stages above each other, with 
an ascending passage on ttfe outside, all the way up to an observatory ou 
the top, which was 600 feet from the ground. J In the grand tower were 
apartments with arched roofs, supported by pillars, 75 feet high, intended 
for a temple, in which the idolatrous worship of the god Bel us was after- 


period when ignorance and barbarism characterized almost every other people ; and 
even in the most early times, Egypt sent out her colonies into divers nations, for their 
civilization and improvement j not only under the conduct of Osiris, Danaus, and 
Cecrops, but under many other chiefs j and Eupoleraus, in Eusebius, says (Prsep. 
Evan. 1. 9. 26), “ Moses was the first wise man who imparted Egyptian literature to 
the Hebrews, from whom it passed to the Phenicians.” 

* Gen. xi. 3. 

t Many improbable and groundless conjectures have been offered respecting the 
magnitude of this celebrated edifice. Jerome says, from the testimony of ocular 
demonstration, that it was four miles high, and of proportionable dimensions in bulk. 
Some Oriental Writers have pronounced it to be at least twelve miles in altitude ; and 
one author, in particular, is bold enough to make it 5,000 miles high ! This building, 
it is true, must necessarily have been of very large dimensions, considering the num- 
ber of people who were engaged in it upwards of forty years (SynceL Chron.) Yet 
these preposterous accounts exceed all the bounds of human credibility. 

J Such was the opinion of Dr. Anderson, and I adopted it without consideration in 
the first edition of this work. On mature deliberation I am idclined to think it 
erroneous. The first huts which were erected for the habitation of man, are suppos- 
ed by Vitruvius to have been built on a circular base, as we know the cabins of the 
primitive Britons were, with a post in the centre to support the roof. This form 
would not sustain any material alteration before the flood ; and the first colonizers 
of every country, after the dispersion, used, with one consent, the same convenient 
plan in the construction of their domestic habitation#. It is reasonable to infer, 
therefore, that the tower of Babel, at which they were all eogaged before they were 
sent off to colonize the world, partook of this figure. Being emblematical of the 
spiral flame, it was dedicated to the sun, as the great agent, according to their belief 
employed in drying up the waters of the deluge. Verstegan has given a plate of this 
edifice in the title-page of his “ Restitution of Decayed intelligence in Antiquities 
and it is there represented as the frustum of a cone with seven gradations : Calmet 
has followed this author, and has also introduced an engraving with the same design* 
(Set the Sgns and Symbols, p. 173.) 
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tank performed.”* In tbe interior of tbe bottom story was. a cavern in 
which the Oabirio mysteries were celebrated. 

To prevent the select people from imbibing the idolatrous sentiments 
which God foresaw would be rapidly and widely propagated, he resolved to 
disperse mankind over the faoe of the earth. The families then in exist- 
ence appear to have formed one great community, each governed by its 
respective patriarch, and compacted together under one monarch, with the 
exception of Noah and his adherents, who had already colonized China. 
As the building of this tower advanced, men became more confident of 
their own power and importance, and less inclined to yield obedience to the 
seven precepts of Noah. Each fhther of a family, as private interest or 
inclination might prompt, assumed to himself the power of legislating for 
his immediate followers ; and, departing from primitive usage, adopted 
such rites of ^divine worship as were best suited to tbe new and local ob- 
ject of his adoration. The variety of forms which idolatry would assume,, 
under such circumstances, would lead to a direct oblivion of the true God 
and religion ; and the fascinations of novelty being almost irresistible to 
human nature in its degenerate state, the righteous line of Shem was 
threatened with contamination ; and thus the knowledge of God might 
have been totally lost f 

To preserve, therefore, a remembranoe of himself upon earth, the 'Deity 
gave to every division of idolatry a separate language ; the line of Shem 
alone retaining the primitive speech of mankind ; this impelled the disap- 
pointed architects to wander in search of other settlements, where an uni* 
forraity of language migjit unite them in some bond of society. 

It is thought that, at the dispersion, there were only three languages 
essentially different, which were exclusively appropriated to the three dis- 
tinct posterities of Shem, Japeth, and Ham. And, if this be admitted, 
the ensuing variety of tongues will not be difficult to account for. The 
posterity of these original patriarchs having migrated to some distance 
from each other, and forming separate communities, as they encountered 
different obstacles and experienced a different fortune, every circumstance 
which produced a shade of variety would be dignified with a new appella- 
tion, varying with the various fancies and dispositions of their respective 
leaders. These new phrases, though at first only casual and adventitious, 
would in time give a new character to the original language, which would 
at length become changed both in idiom and words. And hence every 
nation would be distinguished by its own peculiar dialect. This rendered 
the adoption of signs and tokens absolutely necessary, as an universal lan- 
guage, by tbe use of which they might occasionally communicate with each 
other, amidst all the variety and change of speech. 

“ The migration from Shinar commenced fifty-three years after they be- 
gan to build the tower, or one hundred and fifty-four years after the Flood; 
and they went off at various times, travelling north, south, east, and west, 
with their Hasonical skill, and found the good use of it in settling their 
colonies. From Shinar the science and the art were carried to the distant 
parte of the earth, notwithstanding the confusion of dialects, by the Ma- 


* Noorth. Cons, part 1, c. 2. 

t It is recorded (Sanch. in Euseb. de Praep. 1. 1, c. 10), that Shem married into 
the family of Ham ; an union which produced those three extraordinary men named 
Axieros, Axiokersa, and Axiokersos, or the threk mighty ones, who, with indefati- 
gable industry, disseminated tbe practice of idolatry throughout the then known 
world. 
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sonic praotice of conversing without speaking, and of knowing each other' 
by signs and tokens ; which expedient, according to an old tradition , they 
contrived upon the dispersion, in case any of them should meet in distant 
parts who had been before in Shinar.”* 

This great event made such a terrible impression on die minds of all 
the workmen concerned in this building, that they kept as near to each 
other and to their original settlement as possible, apprehensive of some 
further and more signal judgments, until increasing numbers compelled • 
them to extend their migrations, and seek for refuge in more extensive 
regions, where their accumulating population might be leas likely to prove 
incommodious ; and a general tradition remains, distinct from the writings 
of Moses, in every country to which they migrated from Shin&r.f 

“ There are other reasons of the dispersion of mankind into the several 
countries of the known world, than those that are most commonly offered 
to ns, and they are these : the fruitfulaess of many countries above others, 
as Egypt, Canaan, Greece, and of Asia Minor, besides the islands, were 
known to Noah and his sous before the Flood, and therefore they would 
acquaint their offspring therewith, which would n&turaliy excite in them a 
desire to be early possessed of those fertile lands, which could not be with- 
out first removing from their old habitations.”;);' 

An old Eastern tradition specifies that Noah, a short time previously to 
his death, made a formal division of the earth between his three sons, and; 
bound them by oath not to encroach on each other’s territories ; but there 
does not appear any foundation for such a supposition ; for after enume- 
rating the seventy primitive nations springing from Noah, Moses says ex- 
pressly, “ These are the families of the sous of Noah, after their genera- 
tions, in their nations ; and hy these were the nations divided in the earth 
after the Flood. ”§ 

It is remarkable, however, that, with very few exceptions, the dispersed 
workmen migrated to different situations, according to their respective 
pedigrees. The deseendanta of Shem continuing in Asia, of Ham pene- 
trating into Africa, and of Japheth into Europe; and in the several divi- 
sions of the earth which they respectively peopled, exercised those princi- 
ples which were recommended by their leaders. Ham built Byblus in 
rkcenicia, previously to the general migration of his posterity into Africa; 
and, after renhaining there many years, visited his children in their new 
settlements, and nltimately retired to that city as a place of settled resi- 
dence : his eldest son, Cush, who had originally colonized that portion of 
land encompassed hy the river Gihon, was induced to retire, and form a 
new colony, when his country had become subject to the arbitrary govern- 
ment instituted by his son Nimrod; he therefore travelled south-westward. 


* Noorth. Cons, part 1, c. 2. ( 

t Abydenus, the Assyrian, says : “ The first men of the earth, being of gigantic 
form, and insolent in strength, despised their gods, and undertook a tower where 
Babylon now stands ; hut when the building had nearly reached the heavens, the 
godB, assisted by the winds, threw down the edifice upon them. Hence the ruins 
were called Babylon. Till this time all mankind had the same speech, hut now the 
offended gods brought upon them a clamorous confusion of tongues/’ (Kuseb. Prop. 
Evan. 1. y, c. 14.) Eupolemus, from Alexander Poly histor, says the same tling. 
(Euseb. ut supra, c. 17.) The Sibylline oracles give a similar testimony to the 
same truth. And many afticient authors indirectly allude to the ruin and devastation 
occasioned by the general dispersion of mankind from die plains of Shinar. 

X Cnrab. Orig. Tract, 4. f Gen. x. 32. 
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tad founded tint* country known by the name of Ethiopia. Miaraim set- 
tled in Egypt, and exercised the art of operative Masonry with considerable 
effect, in building the cities of Memphis and Diospolis.* Phut penetrated 
into the heart of Africa, with his followers, about the same time ; and hie 
youngest son, Canaan, built the cities of Hebron and Zoan, in the land 
called after his own name, immediately after the dispersion. 

Bach were the situations chosen by Ham and his sons for the seat of 
their respective governments. His* grandsons were also assiduously em- 
ployed in promoting the great work of dispersion. Nimrod, the son of 
Cush, retired from Babel, or Babylon, to avoid the inundations with whioh 
that city was annoyed ; built the city of Nineveh, and founded the great 
Assyrian Empire. The other descendants of Cush spread over Arabia 
Felix and Ethiopia. The sons of Mizraim established so many nations 
known by their names in Lower Egypt. The Ludim, or Libyans ; the 
Anamim, or inhabitants of Delta ; the Pathrusim, or inhabitants of The* 
hais; and the Caphtorim. Naphtuhim settled at Memphis in Upper 
Egypt; and Philistim planted the country between Canaan and the Medi- 
terranean sea ; and his descendants were the Philistines. Phut peopled 
the northern borders of the Persian Gulf, and the children of Canaan 
settled in Phoenicia. Sidon built a city and called it by his own name ; 
his other sons founded nations known by their respective names, which 
were afterwards destroyed by the children of Israel. > 

“ The posterity of Japheth inhabit Europe, Asia Minor, Media, a par* 
of Armenia, Iberia, Albania, the vast regions of the north, which formerly 
the Scythians, but now the Tartars, possess : to say nothing *of the New 
World (America), into which, it is most probable, they migrated by the 
straits of Anian.”f 

Japheth led his colony into Arcadia, and they were afterwards named 


• Every people were indebted to Egypt for the rudiments 01 literature and 
science. The colonizers did not content themsel '\*8 with merely engrafting upon 
the savage stock a love for the cultivation of a tun an arts and mechanical inven- 
tions, by which industry is rewarded with additional comforts and enjoyments un- 
known before their arrival, but improved the influence arising from these causes 
by a revision of their sacred code; for the traditions of Shinar were never en- 
tirely lost by any of the migrating tribes which were driven by necessity from 
those fertile plains to colonize and people the globe. Historical or isligious truths 
— indeed language itself — in these early ages, were all poetical ; and poetry retains 
its hold upon the mind in every change or reverse of fortune, with little prospect of 
deterioration. They formed the nursery song of the tender mother ; and the social 
enjoyments of mankind were accompanied by their repetition. Hence the preserva- 
tion of these important facts may be rationally accounted for, however, from the 
operation of various causes, a solitary or detached tribe might have forfeited it* 
.elish for the arts of social life, and degenerated into a savage state ; for religion is 
natural to the mind of man ; and objects of worship were presented to his imagina- 
tion in all the great productions of nature, as the deity of their Cuthite ancestors. 

Such indigenous gods would occupy the Elysium or Tartarus of all uncivilized 
tribes as were most congenial to their elimate or pursuits. A warlike tribe would 
clothe its deity with terror ; if agricultural, it would derive its gods from the earth 
or the seasons of the year ; but in all cases, while it retained its primitive simplicity, 
the worship would consist of but few rites, and those merely propitiatory. But when 
the above changes were wrought by colonization, the simple rites of divine worship 
would become impregnated with the leaven of foreign superstitions. To what ex* 
tent these innovations might accelerate the debasement of religious truth I am not 
now to examine ; I merely state what I conceive to be the fact; and if that be estab- 
lished, the natural and inevitable result will hereafter appear. 

t Bochart, Fhaieg. 1. 3, c. 1. 
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the Pelaagi,* bmase their principal migrations were performed bysea 
(rit’hauyof). Not long after this the Sicyonian kingdom, in the same 
region, was founded by -ZEgialeus, in whose reign the oracle of Dodona was 
set up by an Egyptian priestess, who had been taken captive by the Phoe- 
nicians and sold into Greece. Thus early was Masonry prostituted amongst 
the posterity of Japheth. Gomer, Magog, l'ubal, and Meshech dispersed 
with their colonies to the north part of Syria. Their chief city was called 
Magog, and afterwards fiierapolis, or the sacred city. Askenez, the son 
of Gomer, established the kingdom of Armenia, and probably Phrygia.f 
Togamoth, another of his sons, placed himself near the country planted 
by his father. Javan was king of 4he Ionians, afterwards called the 
Athenians, and Greece ; his son Elishah reigned in Peloponnesus ; whose 
descendants were celebrated for the blue, purple, and crimson dye.| Tar- 
shish retired into Spain; his posterity traded in silver, iron, tin, and 
lead.§ Kittim reigned in apart of Italy; the excellence of his posterity 
was chiefly in works of ivory. || Dodanim advanced farther north, and 
took possession of France ; and hence Great Britain and the northern part 
of Europe were peopled.^ - 

Shorn settled in 8alem, and was afterwards its monarch, under the name 
of Melchizedek. He lived to an old age, and preserved the principles of 
Masonry amongst his descendants, until he ultimately committed them un- 
sullied into the custody of Abraham, who was upwards of one hundred 
and fifty years old when Shem died. His posterity spread over the vast 
continent of Asia, except such part as had already been colonized by Noah, 
and amongst a certain select portion of his descendants, the knowledge of 
Masonry was never wholly lost. 

Elam planted Persia, which soon became a great and flourishing nation. 
Ashur, after building Ur of the Chaldees, which became the residence of 
his brother Arphaxad, succeeded Niinrod in the government of Assyria, 
which was so named after him ; and continued for many successive cen- 
turies in the plenitude of its vigour. Arphaxad settled with his oolony in 
Ur of the Chaldees, which was situated in Mesopotamia; and here his 
descendants, deluded by the fascinations of the Cabiric rites, sunk into 
idolatry, and renounced the practice of Masonry altogether. Lud was 
the planter of the Lydians in Asia Minor. Aram planted some part of 
Syria, but the particular situation of his colony is uncertain. 

Eber was the father of God's chosen people the Hebrews, to whose 
custody the sacred oracles were afterwards committed, and who preserved 
a knowledge of his name when all the rest of the world were polluted 
with the grossest defilements of idolatry. His son Joktan led a colony 
beyond Mount Mesha ; and his thirteen sons spread over Mount Sephar, 
and penetrated into India ; but Peleg and his descendants continued at 
Ur, and lived amongst the idolatrous Chaldeans, nntil the time of Terah, 
the father of Abraham, when the Chaldeans drove them out of their land, 
and wrested their possessions from them, because they openly renounced 
the worship of idols, and returned to their allegience to the true God.** 


* Climb. Orig. p. 277. f Boch. Phaleg. 1. 3, c. 9. 

t Ezek. xxvii. 7. 5 Ibid. 12. 

| Ibid. 6. IT Bochart. 

••The Phliasians bad a temple without an idol, or any visible object o/ adoration, for 
which they professed to have a special reason, but asserted that it was ircommuoic- 
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Thus were the different quarters of the world peopled by the descend- 
ants of Noah, the patriarch himself founding the empire of China j and 
thus was our science disseminated and spread over the earth. Its spirit, 
amongst 'many of these nations, continued to invigorate the ntiods of 
men, and it sunk into oblivion by gradual and almost imperceptible de- 
grees ; amongst others , more bold and enterprising, it served only as a 
model for new systems, where, divested of its native purity, it was per- 
verted to advocate and support a cause diametrically opposite, and deci- 
dedly hostile to the views of its Divine Author, in hs original establish- 
ment. It assumed in these nations a daring character, and was invested 
with an absolute and undisputed authority over the lives and property of 
its deluded votaries. It boldly proclaimed idolatry to be the genuino 
and primitive worship, and inflicted the most severe punishments on all 
who refused to acknowledge its sovereign authority, or to practise the duties 
prescribed by its dogmatical laws. 

The patriarch Shera continued, until the time of his death, to practise 
those principles of the Masonic science which he had learned of Lantech, 
Methusaleh, and Noah before the Flood. He communicated to his imme- 
diate descendants the mysteries of Enoch's pillar, and hence his sons, the 
Cabin,* became fraught with that knowledge which rendered them so cele- 
brated throughout the. world. At their migration, they entered into a 
solemn league with Thoth, or Pathrusim, the son of Misraim, who was in- 
tent on converting the imperfect knowledge of Masonry, which he had 
learned from Ham, to bis own individual advantage. Finding the sons of 
Shem in possession of that information to which he so ardently aspired, be 
eagerly embraced their offers of friendship and mutual amity, and even 
gave them a share in the government of Egypt. Their ambition being 
thus excited, little further was necessary to engage the prostitution of their 
acquirements to the furtherance of any scheme dictated by their patron, 
the powerful king of Egypt. The great end t> be accomplished was their 
own apotheosis ; and this could scarcely be effected but through the me- 
dium of superstition. To awaken this feeling, and enthral the mind most 
successfully, it was determined, after mature deliberation, to institute mys- 
teries founded on the plan of Masonry. This produced the desired effect. 
The numerous rites and imposing ceremonies attached to these mysteries 
were celebrated in the most Becret places, and covered with the shades of 
midnight. Confined at first to a select few, they were treated in public 
with such a high degree of veneration, that it was accounted almost an in- 
expiable crime to mention them. These precautions, artfully used, infused 

able. (Pausan. Corinth.) Here then we have a testimony that some traces of on* 
science were visible in a Grecian city, amongst the posterity of Shem ; for PhKw 
was built by Haram, the elder brother of Abraham ; and perhaps this small tract u« 
Peloponnesus was the only port of Greece where any part of Shem’s posterity sett loo. 
This peninsula had been very early corrupted, for toe mysteries of the Cabiri weie 
established there by Magog or his immediate decendants, which paved the way for 
the worship of idols ; and this worship is the most certain test of the deterioration 
of ancient Masonry, which inculcated as an indispensable duty the worship of one 
God, unconnected with any visible symbol 

• The Cabiri are made the sons of Shem by a daughter of Ham by Sanchoniatho; 
and, it is believed by the learned Bishop Cumberland, justly. They were said to be 
three in number, Axieros, Axiokersa, and Axiokersoe, which, accoiding to Sir Isaac 
Newton (Chron. p. 157), correspond with Ceres, Proserpine, and Pluto ; but some 
say their number was six: and add to these, Casmillus, Jove, and Dionysius. (Vide 
Comb. Orig. p. 335.) 
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into the multitude a superstitious awe, and a dread which they could 
neither account for nor define ; and caused them to shudder with itivoluu- 
tary dismay, if these solemnities were named. It was then suggested 
that these feelings were inspired by the superior and invisible beings, 
under whose immediate protection the mysteries were placed. The people 
admitted the inferenoe to be just, because they were unable to assign a 
more probable cause as the source of their inherent terrors. The scheme 
succeeded but too well. Founded on the same general principles with 
ancient Masonry, the mysteries were modelled so as to serve the very 
worst purposes of idolatry ; and through their influence idolatry assumed 
a gross and bestial form, even in the early ages of the Egyptian mo- 
narehy. 1 

To disseminate the newly-established mysteries, and extend the influ- 
ence of idolatry in other countries, the Cabiri travelled through Egypt, 
Asia, and Greece ;* and in all lodges or societies which had preserved any 
remembrance of Masonry they introduced amongst the No&chidse their so- 
phisticated innovations, and by their extraordinary attainments, and insin- 
uating maimers, were generally successful in blending ancient Masonry 
with their mysteries ; so that the true import of our science was but ob- 
scurely conveyed, if conveyed at all, amidst the multiplication of absurd 
and unintelligible ceremonies. To dissipate all suspicious doubts, and to 
make their impositions the more palatable, they taught, that all who were 
initiated into their mysteries were under the protection of the gods, and 
consequently were exempt from every danger, whether of fire or water, 
the sword or famine. Such promises, enforced by the information com- 
municated to these nations by the Cabiri, impressed the inhabitants with 
such a veneration for their persons, that they were deified, as if by mutual 
consent ; and the mysteries promulgated by them were termed “ The Hites 
of Du Cabirj.” 

These mbn, I should conjecture, were the first priests who officiated in 
open violation of the patriarchal privileges attached to primogeniture; 
and by means of superstition, added to the influence of their mysteries, 
they gained such an ascendency over the minds of the people who embrac- 
ed thcii systems, as to be allowed to make what regulations they pleased 
in the civil and religious polity of states and empires ; and after death, to 
be worshipped as the greatest and most powerful gods. Thoth, their pa- 
tron, enjoyed an equal share of celebrity, for he was also worshipped under 
the name of Anubis; hieroglyph ically designated by a dog’s head, to 
signify his watchfulness, and the quick scent of his understanding. Osiris 
and Isis were consecrated into the sun and moon, and Ham into the planet 


• And to accelerate their conveyance to various parts of the earth, a tWr, or ship, 
With masts, sails, oars, and other requisites for directing its motions and influencing 
its speed, was built. This vessel was an object of astonishment and terror to the in- 
habitants of those strange countries which they visited, and caused these extra- 
ordinary men to be received with the utmost respect and veneration. The ship was 
taken for a living animal; and hence originated the fables of winged dragons, grif 
fins, flying citidels, and men transformed into birds and fishes. The winged Pegasus 
was nothing but a ship with sails, and hence said to be the offspring of Neptune. 
-A. name was imposed on the vessel when it was launched, which could not afterwards 
be changed , for it was generally the sacred appellation or emblem of a tutelary 
deity ; and the ship being purifiai with brimstone, was ritually consecrated to the 
•foil, under whose protection it was for ever placed. 
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Saturn* The Oabiri laid the foundation of the high rank and dignity 
which the priesthood enjoyed in Egypt; and their plans were so rapidly 
improved by their successors, that before the time of Joseph, the priests 
had one-third of the land allotted for their subsistence, exempted from all 
imposts, duties, and taxes y and their persons were accounted sacred as 
the gods they worshipped. 

The population of Europe was commenced by the posterity of Japheth, 
who earned with them a knowledge of the genial science of Masonry, 
which they inherited from their progenitors, who had practised it before 
the Flood. This knowledge was not perhaps unadulterated with a tinge 
of the Cabirie mysteries ; for Pausaniusf informs us that Ceres, who, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, J is the same with Isis, the wife of Osiris 
or Misraim, and the daughter of Prometheus, or Magog, the son of Japh- 
eth, initiated her father into the mysteries of the Dii Cabiri, and accom- 
panied him in the propagation of them throughout Macedonia, Attica, aod . 
Boeotia. Three of the sons of Japheth extended their wanderings even 
to the north of Europe ; Magog at length ended his life in Scythia, Tubal 
in Spain, and Gomer in France or Britain. 

The Pelasgi wandered as far as Ireland, and brought with them the 
Cabirie mysteries, to which they were inordinately devdted. And there 
yet remain in that country several monuments of antiquity which were 
erected for the express purpose of the secret celebration of these ritea.§ 

Thus were these rites disseminated throughout Europe by the posterity 
of Japheth, and reached the distant isles in the north, amongst which 
were Great Britain and Ireland ;|| and thus was the scienoe 61 Masonry 
overwhelmed with an incongruous mass of superstition. But every thing 
in these ages was prostituted to serve the purposes of idolatry : yet 
though the true religion and Masonry were overturned, the false were 
founded on precisely the same principles, but with a different end in view. 
The idolatrous worship had its oracles, priests, altars, sacrifices, purifications, 
and temples, bearing a very dose resemblance, both in external appear- 
ance and internal economy, to the ordinances of the true religion. And 
the mysteries, in like manner, had their solemn initiations, their distin- 
guishing signs aod tokens, their systems of morality, their philosophical 
disquisitions, and other rites and ceremonies peculiar to the scienoe of 
Masonry, but perverted to impure purposes by the secretaries of Thoth. 
And in the same proportion as the true religion was faintly disseminated 
in idolatrous nations, the true pcience of Masonry was recognized in the 
Cabirie mysteries ; until, in after-ages, the shades of truth grew lighter 


• The beautiful constellation, whose “ sweet influences” are fnentioned by the 
Deity himself (Job xxxviii. 31), was named alter the priestesses of Dodona, Peleiades, 
or Doves. 

t Bertie, p. 300. 

J Diod. Sicul. m Euseb. Prep. Evan. 

$ Tide Faber on the Cabiri, c. 10. 

I The Phcenicians established the earliest commerce with our island. They were 
the greatest navigators of ancient times, and traded to all parts of the world then 
known. Herodotus, the great father of history, professed some doubts respecting this 
tact, because the mariners asserted that, during their voyage round the coast of 
Africa, the)' came to a place where the shadows fell to the south ; a phenomenon so 
contrary to tie historian’s experience, as induced him to question die truth of the 
voyage altogether. * 
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tftd tighter, aad wen almost lost at the coming of Christ to restore the 
purity of forth. 

The Oabiri very studiously inculcated the true principles of operative 
Masonry, because they assisted the views of their own aggrandisement, 
and their disoipiea appear to have greedily imbibed the knowledge thus 
communicated. They travelled round the inhabited world, as did also 
Ham and bis sister Astarte, as well as Misraim, in various directions, for 
the purpose of making their systems universal. Stately structures arose 
in every country whidh they visited ; and many nations, under the im- 
mediate superintendence of these extraordinary men, made a rapid progress 
in philosophical pursuits : their knowledge of naval architecture enabled 
them to extend their improvements to distaut continents and islands, and 
the principles of operative Masonry very early extended their influence to 
almost all parts of the habitable jglobe. 

It is evident that, before the call of Abraham to restore the true wor- 
ship along with the purity of Masonry, the efforts of the Oabiri, in con- 
junction with Thoth and others, had sueceeded in substituting their mys- 
teries for truth amongst the posterity of Shem, as well as of Ham and 
Japheth, which they might do the more readily, from their intimate con- 
nection with that race, as descending from Shem themselves, though their 
mother was a daughter *of Ham, who was the King of By blus. 

A short time after the deification of Thoth and the Cabiri, Abraham 
was born ;* a man who was destined to impede the rapid progress of idol- 
atry, to raluee the influence of the Cabirio mysteries, and to advance the 
interests at true Masonry and religion amongst mankind. The exertions 
of Abraham to promote the genuine worship of God are finely contrasted 
with the restless activity of Thoth and his secretaries to propagate the per- 
nicious mysteries of idolatry. Brought up amongst the Chaldeans, and 
his parents and friends interested in the success of idolatry, he was early 
initiated into the mysteries used py the Chaldeans, and studied their 
«Wp with the most indefatigable industry and peraeveranoe. The 
wild and improbable mythologies there displayed, appeared, to his superior 
understanding, inconsistent with the truth, and contradictory to each other. 
He analysed, with a philosophical eye, their bold cosmogonies, and won- 
dered how the earth could make itself, or be produced by a fortuitous 
mixture of winds, and chaos, and muddy atoms; his knowledge of as- 
tronomy enabled him to take a correct survey of the celestial system, and 
he proposed to his own mind these startling questions : Can the immense 
orbs which beautify and adorn the spangled canopy of heaven be formed 
out of nothing, be suspended in the air without any visible support, and 
perform their courses with such order and regularity from the sole effect 
of chance ? Did chance ever produce a minor work since the Creatiou ? 
how then could this imaginary cause produce so august and stupendous a 
system as this universe contains ? The cosmogony being Arise, he began 
to entertain doubts respecting the purity of the system altogether; and 


* At the birth of Abraham, mankind had attained to a high degree of comparative 
refinement Powerful kingdoms were established ; great cities had been built ; regu- 
lar armies were maintained ; mankind already witnessed the pomp of courts and the 
luxury of individuals: Pharaoh appeared surrounded with his princes; Abimelech 
fame attended with the captain of his host ; the use of coined money was introduced, 
and Abraham himself became rich in gold and silver, in tents, and flocks, end herd a, 
/Spineto, Lect on Hierogl., p. 374.) 
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at length wan quite dissatisfied with die popular motives for its establish- 
ment, and the doctrines which it taaght. 

In this state of uncertainty, he consulted with the priests and hieroph- 
ants ; bat they were too much interested in the success of their own im- 
postures to satisfy his doubts, even if they had been able. Hearing that 
the eld patriarch Shem was living at Salem, he applied to him for assist- 
ance and information. The patriarch, on examination, finding him worthy 
and of good report, admitted him to a participation of those invaluable 
secrets, which pointed to the one true God, the creator of the universe, as 
the sole object of adoration. He communicated the true system of the 
creation, and the history of the world before the Flood ; shewed that that 
great judgment was brought on the world for the sins of its inhabitants ; 
revealed the seven precepts of Noah, as the conditions of God’s covenant 
with man; imparted the origin of sacrifices, and the most acceptable 
offering which can be made by man ; cautioned his pupil against the mis- 
chiefs of idolatry, and finally received him as one of the Noaehidse, or 
faithful followers of Noah. 

Having studied Masonry under Shem with unabated diligence and assi- 
duity, until he was a perfect matter of the art, he communicated with a 
select few of his own family, who retained some indistinct remembrance 
of Masonry, though much adulterated and obscured by innovations of Cab- 
iric introduction, and prevailed on them to renounce the worship of idols, 
though his father was an idol-maker. # 

Thus successful in his own family, Abraham endeavoured to extend the 
benefit to his more distant relations, and was strenuous in his exertions to 
restore the true principles of Masonry, as the most effectual means of lead- 
ing men’s minds, by gentle and imperceptible degrees, to the true worship 
of God. This was an attempt replete with danger in those ages of violence 
and arbitrary power. The vengeance of the Chaldeans was elicited against 
the innovator, and they applied to the King of Assyria to stand forward 
in defence of their religion, which was openly threatened with destruction. 
The authority which Abraham possessed was scarcely sufficient to protect 
him from the fury of this potent monarch. Trembling for his own sover- 
eignity, if the mysteries by which his despotism was upheld were exposed 
to public execration, he overwhelmed the patriarch with every species of 
persecution, and condemned him to perish by fire. He escaped this judg- 
ment by a precipitate flight, f 

* The manner in which Terah was reclaimed is thus told by the Jewish Rabbins : 
— Abraham entered into his repository during his absence, and hewed all the statues 
in pieces with an axe, except the largest, in whose hands he placed the weapon. 
When his father returned, he angrily inquired who had been the cause of all this 
devastation. Abraham answered that the gods had been quarrelling who should en- 
joy an offering of flour which had been presented ; and that, to put an end to the 
contest, the most powerful amongst them had cut the rest to pieces with the axe in 
his hand. Terah replied, that the statue was inanimate, and could not possibly ac- 
complish such an undertaking. His son, on this, urged the impropriety of worship- 
ping images which, by his own acknowledgment, could neither act nor speak. This 
argument, enforced by other considerations, produced a salutary effect on Terah, who 
appeared convinced of the wickedness of idolatry, and he and his family renounced 
the worship of false gods ; and by the influence of Abraham, through the medium 
of our science, returned to the worship of the God of Heaven. 

t The Talmudists relate this incident as follows: — Abraham, having come to Ur 
of the Chaldees from his native country Haran, found that they worshipped the sun, 
and adored it as God, and were ignorant of the First Cause. As was his custom, he 
argued with the heads of the city ; and having demonstrated their error to them, and 
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Thus expelled from their native country by the hand of violence, Terah, 
with Abraham his son, Lot his grandson, and others who acknowledged 
the God of their fathers, took refuge in the land afterwards called Haran, 
in honour of their relative of that name, who died before they migrated 
from Ur. They remained in this country, in the peaceable practice of our 
' rites, for about five years : but the fascinations of the Cabirio rites, 
strengthened by the force of ancient prepossessions and the practice of their 
neighbours, caused Terah and his son Nahor, who had long oscillated be- 
tween the two opinions, to decide at length in favour of the splendid error ; 
and they deviated from the practice of piety to the true God, and returned 
to their superstitions.* The Almighty, therefore, selected Abraham for 
the subject of a peculiar revelation ; he separated him from his kiudred, 
and with promises of superior blessedness to himself and his posterity, he 
sent him forth, accompanied by his nephew Lot, into the land of Canaan, 
the place he had selected for his own peculiar residence ; and the scene on 
which his glory was to be displayed to the world. 

Abraham, believing the promises of God, obeyed the divine command, 
without knowing where be went, or what dangers he might encounter in 
entering on the possession of a land to which be had no claim by inheri- 
tance. Here he dwelt in tents with his family, looking for “ a city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God.”f And here God re- 
newed the ancient covenant, which appeared to be lost amongst mankind. 

After a residence of about three years in this country, Abraham was 
stimulated with a desire to propagate his knowledge, and assert the honour 
of God in other countries, which were deeply impregnated with the defile- 
ments of idolatry. In the first rank of corrupted nations stood Egypt, 
and thither he resolved to go. Animated with the hopes of vindicating 
and restoring the worship of God, he introduced himself to the priests by 
his knowledge of the mysteries acquired in the land of Chaldea, and en- 
deavoured to convince them of the great absurdity of their cosmogony, and 
the dishonour they did to God by encouraging the worship of dead men. 
He exhibited the superior advantages of the science which he practised, 
and even initiated some of them into its mysteries. But the temporal 
honours and emoluments they enjoyed were too valuable to be relinquished 
for a science whose rewards were deferred to a future state. The favour 
and countenance of their monarch, and the influence they had acquired in 


that the sun was only a minister and one of the instruments of the Almighty Crea- 
tor, the king resolved to sieze him, and he was imprisoned for some days. In the 
meanwhile he continued his arguments ; and the king, fearing that he might bring 
over his subjects to his religion, and thereby occasion him the loss of his sceptre, 
confiscated his property and banished him to the confines of the East ; and as, being 
an apostate from idolatry, he was cursed by all those people, God assured him of his 
favour, saying, u I will blesB them that bless thee, and I will curse him who curseth 
thee so that, although he was then under the malediction of his enemies, the time 
would come when all nations would bless his name, as we now see fulfilled ; for not 
alone Israel, but many nations of the world, say, on blessing any one, “ God put upon 
thee the blessing of Abraham.” Maimonides relates this story in his Guide, testi- 
fying that he had seen it in Gentile chronicles and books ; bnt our sages, in the 
Guemara of Pesahim and Batra, Tana debe Eliahu, and various parts of Rabot. 
hold that Nimrod, King of Babylon, had Abraham thrown into the fire (as a punish- 
ment for his opinions), and that God, either directly or by means of the angel 
Michael, took him from it uninjured, as he subsequently did with Hanoniah, Mishael, 
and Azariah. This is confirmed by the Perakim of lUbbi Eliezer, who, treating on 
the ten trials of Abraham, relates this as one. (Concil„ vql. i. p. 08.) 

• Josh. xxiv. 2. t Heb. xi. 8-10. 
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his councils, were objects of too great importance, even with the most 
learned and conscientious of them, to be changed, probably, for persecu- 
tion or death ; and therefore, though they esteemed Abraham as a man of 
most extraordinary erudition and ability, they declined embracing his sys- 
tems for reforming their religion and worship.* 

Abraham became so eminent throughout the world for his piety and 
learning, that from his example the kings of the surrounding nations, un- 
tainted with the stubborn policy of Egypt, were incited to study deeply 
the mysteries of their national religion. But it was generally too much 
interwoven with the selfish designs of priests and hierophants to be re- 
nounced for a system of inferior splendour, though of greater purity and 
truth; and few nations were actually led to embrace the true religion 
through the principles of Masonry communicated by Abraham. 

The Persians were descended from Shem through his son Elam, and ad- 
hered to these principles for some time after they became a distinct nation ; 
until, either by the Cabiri themselves or their descendants, they were se- 
duced into the worship of the sun, moon, and stars, by the fascinating 
mysteries of these eminent men. The patriarch Abraham had the honour 
to convince them of their own erroneous practice, f He reformed amongst 
them the rites of Masonry, and converted them to the worship of God, 
their creator. The fame of his opposition to the Chaldean mysteries, tho 
credit he had acquired in his disputations with the Egyptian priests, as well 
as his knowledge of ancient Masonry, had reached Persia ; which induced 
some learned Persians to pay him a visit, for the purpose of studying a 
science so much celebrated. Abraham complied with their wishes, and 
taught them the superiority of Masonry over the absurd rites of idolatry ; 
showed them how the light shined amidst the darkness of the heathen 
world, which the darkness could not possibly comprehend ; and imparted 
many valuable theological and philosophical secrets, to regulate their faith 
and practice, and wean them from the superstitious mysteries of their own 
depraved worship. 

On their return, these men succeeded in restoring the primitive religion, 
which, however, retained its influence only a very short time ; for the 
wild and marvellous fables of error being more fascinating than the sober 
dictates of truth, they became more enamoured with the license of their 
former follies, after having reluctantly submitted to the restraints imposed 
by reason and religion. The disquisitions of Abraham on the comparative a 
merits of light and darkness being misunderstood, were perverted to 
lend a sanction to new and improbable superstitions. So great was the 
avidity with which they returned to their former errors, that, not content 
with practising Zabiism, they added to it the horrid and unnatural rites of 
Magi ism ; which embraced the acknowledgment of a God called Yazdan, 
or Light, who had existed from all eternity ; in opposition to an evil 
demon, called Ahraman, or Darkness, to whom they ascribed every evil 
that fell upon them. 

The prophecy of Enoch being communicated to them, that the Lord 
should be revealed in the latter days, in flaming fire, to take vengeance on 
the worshippers of false gods, they miserably prostituted this great truth 
to advance the interests of superstition, and worshipped fire as the repre- 


* Nicol. Dama*., in Euseb. Prop. Evan, 
t Hyde, Eel. Veter. Per*. 
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sentative of Yagdan, or Light : hence their priests were called Magi, which 
signifies worshippers of fire. The Cabirio mysteries were remodelled in 
Persia by Zoroaster, and oonaeerated to the snn under the appellation of 
Mithras ;* and this worship, supported by these rites, remained in Persia 
long after the introduction of Christianity into the world. 

Here we have a striking exemplification of the proneness of mankind to 
embrace a splendid error, rather than sober truth. The Cabiric rites, com- 
bining magnificence with mysterious secrecy, were received with unqualified 
and even tumultuous approbation, by almost every people to whom they 
were proposed ; while the sedate and unassuming science which taught the 
placid worship of one God, unadorned with sumptuous statues or imposing 
embellishments, was rejected by all mankind, except a select portion of the 
descendants of Abraham* 

Abraham returned from the land of Egypt, and settled at Mamre, after 
dividing the unoccupied land in Canaan with his nephew Lot, and built an 
altar to the Lord, for the more convenient practice of the rites of his re- 
ligion. About this time the Assyrians made war upon the cities of the 
Plain, which were become the residence of Lot, and not only obtained a 
complete victory over their kings, bat took Lot and all his family and sub- 
stance, and carried them away, with the purpose of selling them as slaves. 
Abraham received early intelligence of the captivity of his relations, and 
arming his followers, pursued the Assyrians, and overtook the rear of their 
army, which had charge of the prisoners, at Dan. With the small force 
he had suddenly eollected he immediately attacked the enemy with courage 
and resolution, and rescued the prisoners and spoil out of their hands. 
Melchizedek or Shem resided at Salem, and maintained the true patriarchal 
dignity of king, priest, and prophet, living in the immediate practice of 
our science, and the genuine worship of the most high God. Hearing of 
Abraham’s success, he went out ceremoniously to meet him on his return; 
publicly applauded his courage and conduct, and rewarded him with a 
solemn benediction, in his official capacity of a true and regularly consti- 
tuted priest of the true God. 

A short time after this transaction, which conferred on Abraham a great 
share of reputation amongst the “nations around him, God promised him a 
son, in answer to his prayers, whose posterity should be as the stars of 
heaven for multitude ; and covenanted to give his seed the land of Canaan 
for an inheritance. 

Sarah his wife continuing barren, Abraham took her maid Hagar for his 
concubine, f and she bare him Ishmael, whom Abraham acknowledged as 
the child of promise ; and he was not undeceived till Ishmael was twelve 
or thirteen years of age. The Lord Jbhovah appeared to him, and de- 
clared that the child to whose posterity he had promised the land of Canaan 


* See the history of Initiation, new edit. p. 03. 

t “ We need not refer to profane history,” says Dr. Taylor, “ for proofs of the con- 
nection between the ancient Egyptians and the various nomad races of shepherd 
kings, to which the Hebrews belonged. Abraham, the founder of their race, visited 
Egypt, and entered into friendly relations with its ruler. Hagar. and perhaps other 
natives of Egypt, accompanied him on his return to Canaan. There is even reason 
to believe that, during this visit, he profited by the learning of the Egyptians ; for 
the records of his family history become much more ample and minute in their de- 
tails, after the account of the patriarch’s visit to Egypt” (Monuments of Egypt, 

p.2.) 
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should be born of Sarah his wife ; bat that Ithmael also should be the 
father of a great nation. 

The inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, having degenerated from the 
principles inculcated by Noah, were addicted to every species of abominable 
wickedness. Jbhovah appeared to Abraham in the plains of Mamre,* 
and renewed the promise of a son by his wife. He further revealed the 
heavy judgments about to be inflicted on that devoted city, of which Lot 
was an inhabitant, for the accumulated sins of its population. Abraham, 
trembling for the safety of his own connections, undertook to intercede for 
the salvation of the city, and received an assurance that if ten men, un- 
polluted with the prevailing vices of the city, could be found amdngst its 
inhabitants, their virtues should redeem the rest. The conditions of this 
test could not be complied with ; and after the safety of Lot, his wife, 
and two daughters was provided for, the cities were utterly destroyed by 
fire from heaven ; and the very site swallowed up, and converted into a 
lake of the most pestilential qualities. 

Abraham now removed to Gerar, a Philistine city, with his family ; and 
Abimelech, its monarch, being struck with the beauty of Sarah, proposed 
to marry her, as the sister of Abraham. He appears to have possessed 
some knowledge of that science which teaches the worship of Gwd in spirit 
and truth ; for when he thus erred in coveting the wife of Abr&hani, God 
vouchsafed to appear to him in a dream, and expostulated with him on his 
violation of the laws of hospitality, in endeavouring to deprive the so- 
journer of his wife. But Abimelech, terrified at the recollection of the 
judgments God had inflicted on the cities of the Plain, appealed to tho 
Lord in defence of his integrity, and was justified ; for God said, “ I know 
that thou didst this in the integrity of thy heart, for I also withheld thee 
from sinning against me : therefore suffered I thee not to touch her. 
Now, therefore, restore the man his wife ; for he is a prophet, and he shall 
pray for thee, and thou shalt live ; and if thou restore her not, know thou, 
that thou shalt surely die, and all that are thine.”f And God recom- 
mended him to cultivate the friendship of Abraham, by whom he should 
learn more perfectly the true way of His worship and reasonable service. 
Abimelech profited by this vision, and with the assistance of Phicol, his 
chief captain, prevailed on Abraham to enter into covenant with him, that, 
he might be successful in all his public and private undertakings. The 
sign and token of this covenant were seven ewe lambs, the word Becrsheba ; 
and it was ratified by the solemn obligation of an oath 

Sarah was now delivered of the child of promise, in the hundredth year 


* A carious legend is related by the Rabbi Eliezer respecting this visit He says, 
that when Abraham went to fetch a calf from the herd, the animal took refuge in a 
cave ; that in following it he discovered the sepulchre of Adam and Eve ; and saw 
their bodies in full preservation,' with lamps burning, which sent forth a delicious 
perfume. Abraham afterwards proposed to purchase the ground where this cave was 
situated ; but the owners, knowing that his descendants were to occupy the land, 
refused their consent except on the condition of his swearing that they, i. e. the Jcb- 
usites, should not be dispossessed. Abraham took the required oath, which they en- 
graved on two bronze images, and placed in the fortress, which acted as talismans 
for their preservation. Hence, in the time of David, the Jebusites said, “ Except thou 
take away the blind and the lame, thou shalt not come in hither’ (2 Sam. v. 6) ; 
alluding to these images, which had eyes, but did not see, and feet, but could not 
walk, foab took away the images, and the Jebusites became tributary. 

* Gen. xx. e, 7. 
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of Abraham's age, whom he named Isaac, and circumcised on the eighth 
day. The birth of this child proved a cause of rejection, both to Hagar 
and Ishmael. In this remarkable transaction between Abraham and his 
Egyptian servant is displayed the difference between bond and free. 
Abraham made a grand festival at the weaning of his son Isaac, because 
he was the child of promise, and born of a free woman. But Ishmael, 
born of a bond-maid, and brought up under her direction, was addicted to 
many vicious habits, arising out of the contaminated education of his 
mother in Egypt. At this great feast, Sarah detected Ishmael mocking 
and perplexing her son, on account of the great preparations that were 
making to celebrate his ablactation. Fearing lest Isaac should be con- 
taminated by the effects of evil example, she conjured Abraham to cast 
out the bond-woman and her son ; and urged, as an incitement to this ap- 
parent act of injustice, that the son of the bond-woman could not unite in 
the inheritance with her son Isaac. She knew that from the loins of Isaac 
should issue a great and mighty people, who should serve the Lord with 
freedom, fervency, and zeal, and in whom all the nations of the earth 
should be blessed ; and feared that, if the two youths should be brought 
up together, Isaac might imperceptibly imbibe some of Ishmael’s depraved 
and slavish principles, being apprehensive that the minds of slaves contain- 
ed a species of contamination and servility, distinct from the honourable 
and uncorrupted mould in which the mind of the free-born is formed and 
brought to maturity. Influenced by these considerations, she urged the 
dismissal of Ishmael with great warmth and earnestness. The severity 
of this request, however, raised some degree of compunction in the breast 
of Abraham ; and with all the tenderness and solicitude which a parent 
feels for the preservation of his offspring, he hesitated to comply with his 
wife's injunctions, and put up his petitions to God for advice and assist- 
ance in this trying extremity. But the Lord, who had pronounced that 
Ishmael should be a wild man, and every man's hand against him,* thought 
proper to divest him of Abraham's protection, that he might be prepared 
to convey a peculiar character to his posterity, and to rely on his own ex- 
ertions alone for support in every extremity of his fortune. Hence, Abra- 
ham was commanded to send away Hagar and her son, because in Isaac 
alone the promises of peculiar blessedness centered. Hagar and Ishmael 
were therefore banished from his presence, and all his property and subs- 
tance were inherited by Isaac ; together with the privileges of birthright, 
the sacredotal, prophetical, and regal functions over his family.f 

The typical sacrifice which Abraham was directed to make upon the 
summit of Mount Moriah is the next Masonic transaction which the his- 
tory of the world displays in this period, and is one of the three grand 
offerings which have consecrated the floor of a Mason's lodge. J 


• Gen. xvi. 12. 

t Ishmael was at least fifteen years of age when he left his father's house, and was 
very expert with his bow. He procured a plentiful supply of provision in the desert 
of Beersheba by archery ; and water was miraculously supplied in this barren waste 
by the visible interference of God himself, who continued his protection until the 
descendants of Ishmael became a very numerous and powerful people. 

J The true notion of a sacrifice is, an offering, by an authorized person, of some 
animal, first killed and then placed upon an altar, and consumed by fire, as an humble 
acknowledgment of God’s power and goodness to mankind, in their creation and pre 
servation from evil j or as a full atonement for the defilements of sin. 
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The sacrifice of Isaac was a sacrifice of atonement, and, according to the 
rites of the patriarchal worship, if bo had been offered, he must have 
fallen by the hand of his father. Isaac had attained the twenty -fifth year 
of his age, and by the sweetness of his disposition, and urbanity of his 
manners, bad not only endeared himself to his aged parents, but had con- 
ciliated the affections of all his kinsfolk and acquaintance. But at this 
period, when Abraham hoped to close his career with joy, in the assurance 
of leaving his inheritance in the possession of a son who would keep the 
commandments of God and practise that mode of pure worship recom- 
mended by the Deity himself, he unexpectedly received this paralyzing 
command : “ Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac whom thou lovest, 
and get thee into the land of Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt-offer- 
ing upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of !” # Abraham, 
though doubtless surprised at such a peremptory order, suppressed the 
tenderness of parental feeling, and obeyed the divine injunction. “ He 
rose up early in the morning, and saddled his ass, and took two of his 
young men with him, and Isaao his son, and clave the wood for the burnt- 
offering, and rose np, and went unto the place of which God had told 
him ;”f reflecting on the chequered and variegated scenes of this sublunary 
state of existence. 

The obedience of Abraham, in offering his son, was founded on the 
strictest belief in the power and promises of God ; for thongh it had been 
declared that in Isaao all the nations of the earth should be blessed, yet, 
when he had built an altar on Mount Moriah, he fearlessly bound Isaac 
and laid him thereon, and stretched forth his arm to slay him, “accounting 
that God was able to raise him up, even from the dead ; from whence also 
he received him in a figure/'J It pleased the Lord, however, after the 
faith of Abraham had been proved by his obedience, to arrest his out- 
stretched arm, and to provide a more agreeable victim in the stead of Isaac, 
pointing out a ram entangled in a thicket by his horns, as a substitute for 
the human sacrifice he was about to offer. 

By this transaction, Abraham was made acquainted with the mystery of 
human redemption^ he saw the day of Christ and was glad.|| And this 
is a complete answer to those who assert that Masonry contains no Chris- 
tianity : for this prominent illustration of Masonry, the offering of Isaac, 
was the most significant type of the blessings to be conveyed to man by 
the influence of Christianity, that was ever revealed to a human being: 
Indeed, Christianity is the perfection of our institution ; for, if the great 
duties of Christianity be, as its Divine Author has assured us, the perform- 


* Gen. xii. 2. t Gen. xii. 3. f Heb. xL 12. 

§ This was the proper type and representation of the death of Christ. Isaac was 
boro of Sarah, contrary to the common course of nature, and Jesus Christ was so 
boro of a pure virgin. Three days elapsed from the command to sacrifice Isaac 
(from which time Abraham looked on him as dead) and the offering , when he was, 
as it were, restored to life; and precisely the same time elapsed between the actual 
death and resurrection of Christ. Isaac carried the wood to the top of Moriah for 
his own sacrifice ; and Christ bare the cross on which he was to be suspended to the 
summit of Calvary, an adjoining mountain. Isaac submitted without a murmur to 
lie bound and laid on the altar for sacrifice ; and Christ voluntarily offered up his lift 
upon the cross, as an eternal sacrifice and propitiation for the sins of the world. 

i John viil 56. 
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ance of our duty to God, our neighbour, and ourself,* it has direetly the 
same tendency as Masonry, which inculcates, as an object of primary im- 
portance, the performance of precisely the same duties. Christianity re- 
commends love to God,t the sacred Trinity in Unity ; so dees Masonry* 
Christianity inculcates brotherly love,J relief, § and truth ;|) Masonry incul- 
cates the same thing. Christianity and Masonry unite in enforcing the 
necessity of faith, hope, and charity ; and both say, “ the greatest of these 
is charity.”^ The four cardinal virtues, temperance, fortitude, prudence, 
am| justice, are amongst the nnmber of both their objects of general illua- 
mSion ; and both equally enforce the necessity of a holy life, through 
faith in a mediator, from the most awful subjects of contemplation which 
can impress a human being, viz. death, resurrection, and an eternal exist- 
ence in a future state of happiness or misery, to be determined by the 
deeds done in this probationary state. 4 

Who, then, shall say that Masonry contains no Christianity ? Or ratner, 
who shall assert that its illustrations are not principally Christian ? For, 
if the virtues and doctrines I have enumerated be Christian virtues and 
doctrines, they are also Masonio ; nay, they contain, with their parallels, 
the whole system of speculative Masonry ; and I do not know, were Ma- 
sonry minutely analyzed, that it contains a single illustration which does 
not enforce a Christian doctrine, or recommend a Christian virtue. If Ma- 
sonry contain no Christianity, why are our Lodges dedicated to Saint John 
the Evangelist ?** and why are our solemn attestations ratified by an ap* 
peal to the truth of God declared in the Gospels ? 


• Mark xii. 33. 
J 1 John iv. 21. 
| 2 Cor. xiii. 8. 


t 1st Epist St. John. 
§ Acts iv. 34, 37. 

IT 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 


•• The old Lectures of Masonry ask, “What is the chief reason why our Lodges 
are dedicated to St. John? — In the time of the Palestine wars, the Masonic knights, 
having united with those of St. John of Jerusalem to fight against the infidels, hey 
placed themselves under the protection of that saint ; and proving victorious in 
battle, they agreed, after returning thanks to God, that the Lodges of Masons should 
for ever be dedicated to God and holy St. John.” I regret to add that the reformers 
of our Lectures have banished the two great parallels with the holy Lodge at Jeru- 
salem from the system of Free-Masonry ; and with them all the accompanying 
references to Christianity ; an innovation which ought not to have received any 
public sanction. Our American brethren are more just to the memory of the two 
parallels ; and I quote with pleasure a paragraph from the Prize Essay of Comp. 
Blanchard Powers, published in the American Masonic Register for January, 1842. 
“Shall we call your attention once more to the notice of our Patron Saints? What 
an example of devotedness to the, cause of religion did those two sainted Masons 
exhibit ! The elder John was so aloof to the pageantry of the world, that his rai- 
ment was of camel’s hair, and his meat locusts and wild honey ; but his voice was 
heard in the wilderness of Judea — Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
The younger John was not less indefatigable in promoting the true cause of religion ; 
and his life was absorbed and swallowed up in the love of his divine master. Their 
virtues are worthy of imitation, and their examples were noble and praiseworthy. 
Their names will descend to the latest generations, as the first most eminent Christian 
patrons of ancient Craft Masonry.” Alas ! they have been banished by authority 
from English Free-Masonry ; whose Lectures omit all reference to “ Him that was 
taken up to the pinnacle of the holy temple.” They omit the interpretation of the 
five steps, representing the birth, life, death, resurrection, and ascension of our Sa- 
viour; the reference of the eleven steps to the number of the apostles after Judas 
had been excluded ; and other Christian allusions in the Craft Lectures have been . 
carefully expunged. And the references in the R. A. to the promise of a Redeemer 
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Bat it is said that no institutions can assimilate whose origins are not 
coeval; and as Masonry was introdaoed on this globe at its first creation, 
and Christianity four thousand years afterwards, it follows that Masonry 
and Christianity cannot be assimilated as sister institutions. 

To say nothing of the major, the minor of this argument is untrue. 
Masonry, to the inhabitants of this globe, was indeed ooeval with its crea- 
tion ; but the same may be said of Christianity, if the Scriptures are to be 
believed ; for they ascribe the salvation of mankind, both under the patri- 
archal and the Mosaic dispensations, to faith in Jesus Christ. It wa 
through faith in the promised Messiah that Enooh was translated. By th? 
exercise of the same faith, Noah was saved amidst the general destruction 
of the world. By the same faith, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, 
and all others celebrated for their piety in the Old Testament, were ap- 
proved, and obtained a good report, though they reoeived not the promises, 
which rested in Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith.* Hence it 
may be deduced, that the only true and permanent religion, from the crea- 
tion of this globe, is what we now term Christianity ; and if Masonry be 
founded on that universal system of religion which is calculated to make 
men good and virtuous, it must be assimilated with Christianity, as the 
only existing religion which encourages the kindly affections of the hu- 
man heart. 

It is true that Masonry is not confined exclusively to Christianity, but 
embraces all that is great and good in every religion under the sun, because 
it confines its excitements to the practice of morality, whatever the system 
of faith may be ; because it is an institution of charity or brotherly love, 
and is not, consequently, a system of faith, but of practice ; but it does 
not embrace, or lend the most indirect sanction to, any religious institu 
tion which diverges^ in the smallest degree, from the systematic worship 
of one God, the Creator and Governor of the world. But Masonry is 
more peculiarly adapted to the genius of the Christian than any other re- 
ligion, because in Christianity' nothing is erroneous ; and if Masonry be 
actually x the beautiful system we believe and acknowledge it to be, it can - 
only be assimilated with a pure religion. The professors of other religions 
may indeed urge the same plea, but as truth must have some irrefutable 
standard of reference, our claims are founded on the most ancient and most 
singularly protected books in the world ; books which carry an internal 
evidence of their authenticity, which no foroe of argument has been able 

at the Fall — the prophecy of Shilo, &c., have all been designedly withdrawn. 
Why is this ? 1 am afraid no satisfactory reply can be afforded. 1 take this oppor- 
tunity of declaring, most explicitly, that if I had not been fully convinced that Free 
Masonnr is a system of Christian ethics ; — that it contributes its aid to point the way 
to the Grand Lodge above, through the cross of Christ, I should never have bees 
found among the number of its advocates. Fortunately, the general orders of th» 
Grand Lodge enable every brother to retain those old landmarks at his pleasure; 
and it is to be hoped that, in this Christian country, few Masters of Lodges will b« 
induced to abandon them. In the year 1819 the Duke of Sussex, in an address U 
the brethren in Grand Lodge, immediately after the revised Lectures had been pro 
mulgated, said — “That it was his opinion, that so long as the Master of any Lodge 
observed exactly the landmarks of the Craft, he was at liberty to give the Lectures 
in the language best suited to the character of the Lodge over which he presided. 
And that any Master of a Lodge, on visiting another Lodge, and approving of the 
Lectures delivered therein, is at liberty to promulgate the same from the Chair in his 
own Lodge, provided he has previously perfected himself in the instructions of the 
Master in the aforesaid Lodge.” (Quarterly Com., Dec. 1819.) * 

• Vide Heb. x : . 
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to remove. In a word, the existence of Masonry in these times, purified 
from the defilements which it contracted by an incorporation with falsa 
systems of worship, in every age, and amongst every people for many suc- 
cessive centuries, sufficiently evinces that its origin was pure ; and that, 
though debased by idolatry, amidst the moral darkness which obscured 
the world during the long reign of superstition, when the true religion laid 
prostrate the usurpations of idolatrous worship, Masonry hailed the great 
work of reformation, and appeared amongst mankind pure and bright as in 
the days of Enoch, Abraham, Moses, or Solomon. 

The conclusion then is this : Masonry on our globe was coeval with true 
religion, which we now call Christianity; was originally considered a beau- 
tiful handmaid to religion, and from this belief was incorporated by the 
descendants of Noah into every new system formed by the varying fancies 
of vicious and designing men ; hence its universality as a speculative or an 
operative pursuit ; its essence continued visible amidst the fluctuations of 
all religious systems, and was more or less expanded as they approximated 
to, or diverged from, the only true plan of divino worship. 
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CHAPTER Y II. 

On Symbolical Instruction. 

The great end and design of Masonry is to make men virtuous s.nd 
happy by the inculcation of moral precepts, enforced by the most engaging 
considerations that can be presented to the mind. The medium of in- 
struction used by our ancient brethren, and still preserved pure and unim- 
paired, was by visible symbol*, in which precepts of morality were curiously 
enfolded, and veiled from common observation. Thus, in the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, a child, an old man, a hawk, a fish, and a liner-horse, 
properly arranged, were intended to express this precept : “ Lot all man- 
kind, from youth to old age, know that the gods hate impudence.’’* 

“ In this hieroglyphic system, the hero gods not only represented and 
were symbols of the supreme gods and subordinate deities, but they had 
each their animal symbol, to represent their peculiar power, energy, and 
administration ; and their figures were compounded of one part or other 
of their symbols, to express more sensibly the natural effects of divine 
energy attributed to them. Thus Osiris, when he represented the power 
and all-seeing providence of the Supreme being, had a human body with a 
hawk’s head, and a sceptre in his hand, and decorated with the other re- 
galia or ensigns of royalty. Orus was represented with a staff or pillar, 
the capital of which was surmounted by the head of the upupa, to signify, 
by the variegated feathers of that bird, the beautiful variety of the 
Creation. In one of his hands he held a lituus, to denote the harmony of 
the system ; and a gnomon in the other, to shew the perfect proportion of 
its parts. Behind him was a triangle inscribed in a circle , to signify that 
the world was made by the unerring wisdom of God. He had sometimes 


# The discoveries which have been made in Egypt since the first edition of this 
work was printed have rendered the above interpretation questionable. Spineto 
says, u Our knowledge of hieroglyphics amounted literally to nothing, when the 
French government 6ent an expedition into Egypt, most liberally provided with a 
select body of antiquaries and architects, surveyors, naturalists, and draughtsmen, to 
discover, copy, and carry away all that was fitted to explain the scientific and lite- 
rary knowledge of that country. On their return, they published a splendid account 
of their labours, in which all the perfection and elegance which can possibly belong 
to printing and engraving have been exhibited ; and nothing can exceed the fidelity 
and exactness with which the several MSS. and inscriptions have been represented.^ 
From this period the interpretation of Egyptian hieroglyphics has assumed the form 
of a system ; and Champollion has furnished a regular series of hieroglyphical 
characters, which are capable of being used phonetically, or as the letters of an 
alphabet, and apply to most of the cases of hieroglyphics which occur on the monu- 
ments of that country. (See the Theocratic Philosophy, p. 123.) 
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a cornucopia in his hand, to denote the fertility and production of the 
earth.”* 

This method of communicating instruction was absolutely necessary in 
the Pythagorean school, where each probationer was enjoying a five years’ 
silence. A great precept of this school was xwxfiar * mx* abstain 
from beans. This was principally intended as a persuasive to continence, 
and to refrain from the contagion of illicit amours : for Pythagoras incul- 
cated science upon his disciples as the best incentive to the practice of 
moral virtue. This emblematical species of instruction was equally deli- 
cate and just, and served to inspire the mind with the noble ardour of em- 
ulation, and love of truth and virtue. The precepts of Pythagoras were, 
indeed, all veiled in allegory : for Jamblichus gaith,f “ He used to pro- 
pound an infinite number of significations to his disciples by short and 
pithy sentences, in a symbolical manner. The most divine Pythagoras 
wrapped up sparks of truth, for such as could kindle them, in a concise 
way of speech, treasuring up in hidden sentences most abundant theories, 
as ty&o'iyt, icttqe, friendship, equality ; xo'opof, world or heaven, and the 
famous word tetr<*cty8”% 

44 The first Hermes,” says the Chevalier Ramsay, « invented the inge- 
nious art of expressing all sorts of souuds by the different combinations of 
a few letters ; an invention most wonderful for its simplicity, but not 
sufficiently admired, because it is common : besides this manner of writing, 
there was another, which was consecrated to divine things, and which few 
persons understood. Trismegistus expressed the virtues and the passions 
of the soul, the actions and the attributes of the gods, by the figures of 
animals, insects, plants, stars, and divers other symbolical characters: 
hence it is, that spbynxes, serpents, birds, and crocodiles were placed in 
their ancient temples, and upon their obelisks ; but these were not the 
objects of their worship, IVismegistus concealed the mysteries of religion 
under hieroglyphics and allegories, and exposed nothing to the eyes of the 
vulgar but the beauties of his morality. This has been the method of the 
sages iu all times, and of the great legislators in all countries : these 
divine men were sensible that corrupted minds could have no relish for 
heavenly truths till the heart was purified from its passions ; for which 
reason they spread over religion a secret veil, which opens and vanishes 
when the eyes of the understanding are able to support its brightncss.”§ 

The same system of instruction was practised by the Jews under the 
patriarchal, as well as under the Mosaic dispensation. The prophecies 

* Smith’s Use and Abuse of Masonry. 

t Jamblichus, cap. 29, p. 146. 

J Some of the most celebrated symbols of Pythagoras are thus explained by Jam- 
blichus : — “ Sacrifice and worship barefoot ,” signifies that, in the worship of God, we 
ought to divest ourselves of those passions which degrade our nature, and go into his 
presence pure and uncontaminated by any human defilement. 44 Keep a tongue of gooa 
report , following the gods,” carries its own explanation with it 44 Take off your 
right thoe first, but put your left foot first into the basin,” is an earnest recommenda- 
tion to prudence and activity ; that good actions maybe performed, and bad ones 
rejected- “ Pass not over a balance,” recommends justice and temperance in every 
pursuit 44 Engrave not the image of God in a ring,” refers to the immateriality of 
the gods, who ought to be worshipped without any visible symbol. “Take not every 
one oy the right hand,” that is, contract not friendship with the uninitiated, but con- 
fine your esteem to those who, by long trial and probation, have been found faithful 
and worthy of your confidence. 

5 Travels of Cyrus, b 3. 
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were frequently delivered symbolically. Thus the Holy Laud is termed 
God’s vineyard by Isaiah and other prophets. The hiding of Jeremiah’s' 
girdle implied the destruction of idolaters,* as the breaking of a bottle did 
that of Jerusalem in general. f Ezekiel pourtrayed the filthiness of the 
Jews by the scum of a boiling pot,J and the union of Judah and Israel 
by joining together two sticks.§ The series of prophecies uttered by 
Daniel, comprehending every material transaction whieh should take place 
in the world to the end of time, are all delivered in the same manner : 
and the Founder of Christianity explained to bis disciples the mysteries 
shadowed beneath his symbols, but be spake unto the rest of the world in 
parables! which, without embracing his faith, .they were unable to under- 
stand. || 

To fill the mind with images which may present themselves in every 
transaction of life, which, if evil, may call loudly upon the conscience to 
shun the danger, is surely a medium not to be despised, particularly when 
recommended by such high and unequivocal sanctions. When engaged in 
sinful practices, if any object appear in which is wrapped up a familiar 
precept, indicating the punishment of sin, how insignificant soever that 
.object may appear to an eye unenlightened by the rays which burn around 
it; if it rouse the sinner to a sense of his duty, and cause him to abandou 
his evil pursuits, it has performed a service over which angels shall rejoice, 
though fastidious mortals may ridicule suoh a medium, and pronounce it 
trifling and absurd. 

The uninitiated may urge the absurdity of squares and compasses, ihal- 
lets and chisels, because, being mere instruments of labour, they do not 
present immediately to the mind any visible tendency to the cultivation of 
moral virtue. But were the useful lessons they contain openly displayed 
and fully comprehended, Masonry would no longer be an object of ridicule 
or aspersion, but "would occupy the first rank amongst those human sciences 
which confessedly promote the benefit of mankind. From the chequered 
groundwork of a Mason’s lodge to its splendid and celestial covering , it 
contains no point, part, or secret which does not convey a fund of valuable 
information. The Mason in his full clothing is a striking emblem of in- 
tegrity, and a perfect model of wisdom, strength, and beauty. The white 
apron, gloves, ^nd wand, which are characteristic of his profession, have a 
direct reference to the innocence and purity with which he ought to be in- 
vested, by an adherence to the invaluable lessons whioh they oontain. In 
all ages, and amongst all people, white robes have been assumed as charac- 
teristic of innocence and purity. Suoh were the robes worn by the priests 
of Egypt and Greeoe, the Druids of Gaul and Britain, the Bramins of In- 
dia, the Gymnosophists of Persia, &c. And in suoh garments, under the 
Christian dispensation, were the catechumens habited after baptism, to ex- 
press the purity they had obtained through the performance of that initial 
tory rite. 

The universal extent of our Lodge, referring to the unlimited obliga- 
tion of Masonry, is well expressed by Zophar in his Masonic address to 
Job : “ It is as high as heaven, deeper than hell : the measure thereof is 
longer than the earth, and broader than the ssa.”T It stands due east 

t Ibid. xix. 

$ Ibid, xxxvii. 16. 

% Job xi. 8, 9. 


• Jer. xiii. 

X Ezek. xxiv. 

| Mark iv. 11. 
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and west, that its governors may behold the rising and the setting of tho 
sun, with sentiments of devotion and gratitude to Him who appointed that 
luminary as a blessing to his creatures. Its peculiar situation is in the 
vale of Jehosaphat. The highest of hills or the lowest of valleys was in 
aneient times accounted most sacred. Thus tradition placed the peculiar 
residence of God on the summit of Mount Horeb; and Ezekiel declares 
that “ on the top of the mountain the whole limit thereof round shall be 
most holy.”* The Bible , square , and compass point out the sacred source 
of his faith, and the rectitude of his practice ; for while the former, which 
is always open in the Lodge, is considered the rule and standard of his 
faith and hope, the two latter have the same reference to bis life and ac- 
tions. The Bible is the sacred compact between God and man ; for in that 
holy book the divine will in essentials is so clearly revealed that he who 
runs may read ; and the way of salvation is so explicitly pointed out, that 
the sojourner shall not err therein. The compass is appropriated to the 
Grand Master, as the supreme governor of the institution, because it is the 
most comprehensive and useful instrument in forming plans and designs, 
which belong exclusively to his province ; for on the art and judgment 
with which he applies this instrument depend the general beauty and har- 
mony of the whole. The square belongs to the brethren in general, be- 
cause their obligations are founded upon, and they are consequently bound 
to square their actions by, the principles of virtue and right reason. From 
these visible symbols Masonry teaches, in its beautiful and expressive 
phraseology, to keep within compass, and act upon the square with all 
mankind, but more particularly with brethren. And this is consistent 
with the teaching of Christianity. St. Paul has interpreted this precept 
in his truly Masonic address to the Galations : “ As we have therefore 
opportunity, let us do good unto all men, especially unto them who are of 
the household of faith /”f 

The jewels, both moveable and immoveable, have a significant reference 
to what is most dear and valuable to man in this mortal state ; exposed, as 
he is, to sorrow, sickness, pain, and adversity. The square is an instru- 
ment by which truth and perfection are attained in all manner of architec- 
ture ; and consequently recommends morality and justice in all our com- 
merce with mankind. The level is an emblem of equality, and demon- 
strates, that as we are descended from the same stock, partake of the 
same nature, and share tho same hope, we ought strictly to render unto 
ethers the same measure of kindness and affection which, in similar circum- 
stances, we should require of them. The plumb is an emblem of integrity, 
and admonishes to walk uprightly in our strtion ; to hold the scale of 
justice in equal poise; to observe the happy medium between intemper- 
ance and rigid self-denial ; and to make our passions and prejudices coin- 
cide with the straight line of duty. The tracing board refers to the cor- 
rect plans and designs traced by the great Architect of the Universe in 
the Holy Bible, which constitute the summit and perfection of a Mason’s 
faith and hope. We have also other emblematical jewels, to denote the 
mind of roan in its progress from infancy to old age, from ignorance tc 
knowledge. In the dawn of life, uncultivated nature feels its own inferi- 
ority, and is like a rough and shapeless stone newly taken from the 
quarry, which requires the skilful hand of patient industry to mould it 
into form. Manhood succeeds, and the ripening faculties, emulating per- 

• Ezek. xiiii. 12. f Gal. vi. 10. 
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fecticn, press on with diligence and assiduity, to the great objeot of rational 
attainment. And when old age comes on, the placid mind, reflecting on 
a well-spent life, devoted to acts of piety and virtue, looks forward to an- 
other and a better state of existence, where, infinitely perfect, it will be 
filled with the fulness of God. This state of mind may be aptly compared 
to a well-wrought and highly -poluhed cubical done,* accurately exact in all 
its lines and angles ; which, though minutely tried with the square and 
compass, will be pronounced good, perfect, and complete. 

The most brilliant virtue prudence is represented in a Mason’s Lodge 
by a blazing etar , which is placed in the centre that every Mason's eye 
may be npon it, to expand his heart and influence his actions ; that his 
conscience may never condemn him for exceeding the bounds which pru- 
dence prescribes, and that he may always be animated with the cheering 
reflection of its unqualified approbation. The starry zone of prudence, 
like the broad and spangled ecliptic, illuminated with studs of brilliant 
stars, which circumscribes the universe, forms the sacred envelope of all 
human virtues. 

The groundwork of a Lodge points out the recurrence of prosperity and 
adversity with which the life of man is variegated and chequered ; and 
administers the most soothing consolation under the pressure of calamity 
or affliction. It displays the God of all comfort in his dispensations of 
mercy and justice ; and shews that however man may bo exalted above 
his species here on earth, while blest with prosperity aud animated with 
strength, and health, and spirits, in the humble grave all are on a level, 
death destroying all human distinctions, for the dust of the most potent 
monarch is not distinguishable from the dust of the lowly pauper. Thus 
is humility inculcated ; and thus are we instructed to submit with cheerful 
resignation to the dispensations of Providence; assured that the hand 
which gives can also take away. This is a subject which affords ample 
scope for illustration, and has a rank assigned to it in the Lodge commen- 
surate with its high and paramount importance. 

The covering of a Lodge is that superb canopy spread over it by the 
Almighty Creator of all things. The blue, purple, and crimson covering 
of the first temple erected to the exclusive worship of God by Moses in the 
wilderness, was a striking symbol of this splendid arch, illuminated with 
the rays of that great and burning luminary which conveys life, light, and 
motion to all earthly things. The ground and covering are connected by 
means of a ladder consisting of three principal steps, and resting on the 
Holy Bible; by which every Mason, who firmly exercises the virtues 
they represent, hopes to leave behind the unsatisfactory pursuits of mor- 
tality ; and mount, with the angels in Jacob’s vision, to a better country, 
even the holy city of God. 

These three principal steps have a direct reference to three theological 
virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charitt, of which Charity possesses the 
highest and most distinguished rank : and the reason of this will be evi- 
dent, if we distinctly consider the exclusive properties of these virtues, 
and deduce from thence the incomparable excellence of universal charity. 

Faith is a firm and sincere assent to the fundamental truths of religion, 
the being of a God, the divinity of Christ, the saviour and judge of man- 
kind, a future state of rewards and punishments, and the means and eon- 


• The immoveable jewels, according to our ancient brethren, were called the 
tressle board, the rough ashler, and the broached thurnel. 
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dilions of avoiding the one and securing the other. This faith, as the true 
basis of all religion, is the first incentive to holiness ; and through its me- 
dium we are justified, accepted, and finally received. 

Hope is an earnest and well-assured expectation of escaping threatened 
dangers, and obtaining promised rewards. The simple act of faith, or 
belief in the existence of a heaven to reward, and a hell to punish, with- 
out knowing how to obtain the former and avoid the latter, would be a 
state of suspense, dark and appalling as the shades of midnight, without 
a ray to cheer us in our passage through the gloomy vale : hence arise the 
consolations of hope, which prompt us to a steady perseverance in the path 
of duty, that we may finally surmount all impending obstacles, and re- 
ceive the eternal rewards of our virtuous endeavours. 

Charity, in its greatest latitude, is an ardent love of God, united with 
an unfeigned affection for all his creatures. The love of Go$ naturally in- 
spires the love of onr brother,* created by tbe same architect, formed of 
the same clay, springing from the same common parent, and cemented by 
tbe most indissoluble ties. , The love of our brother is one of the principal 
conditions of our initiation into God’s friendship, who is the father and 
generous preserver of us all. Hence, if the vivifying beams of God’s love 
be not shed abroad in the heart, there will exist little fraternal affection ; 
but the common bond of Masonry and religion being violated, there can 
be no hopes of good fruit proceeding from so impure a stock, and thus 
6oth are calumniated from the vicious oonduct of some of their professors. 
Charity is not capable of a more restricted sense : for if it be disunited 
from tbe love of God, and understood simply of brotherly love, it would 
be a virtue of inferior rank,f and must yield precedence to both faith and 
hope. But consider charity in its most extended signification, as the pure 
and unfeigned love of God and man, and the doctrine of Masonry, cor- 
roborated by the argument of Saint Paul,J will be fully understood and 
admitted : and this argument lends & most powerful and decisive sanc- 
tion to Masonry, which, shielded by the unequivocal support of such a 
high authority, can never be overthrown by the united force of prejudice 
and passion. 

A comparison of these virtues will shew, more distinctly, why Charity 
is so pre-eminently exalted above the other two. 

Faith is the evidence of things not seen, the substance of things hoped 
for. Charity is the sublimity of faith and hope, and may be denominated 
a grand and beautiful entablature of good works, supported by the strong 
pillar of hope, and founded npon the wise and broad pedestal of faith. 
From this unoontaminated source we are supplied with wisdom from abov^ 


• 1 John iv. 20. 

f And yet, even in this restricted view, Masonic charity will maintain its ascend- 
ancy, as is well expressed by Brother the Rev. Salem Town, Grand Chaplain of the 
Grand Chapter of New York. He says, u We cannot fail to perceive what has pre- 
served the purity and secured the perpetuity of the Masonic institution, and main- 
tained that striking uniformity in carrying out its moral and benevolent objects. If 
we recur to matters of fact, either in principle or practice, we arrive at the same 
conclusion. As the objects of Masonic charity never vary in any age or country, 
and the evils to be cured, or misfortunes to be relieved, always require tbe same 
remedy, at least in kind, tbe laws of our moral nature, and the sympathies of our 
hearts, present an uniform succession of kindred motives, which always prompt to 
kindred acts of benevolent effort” (Amor. Mas. Reg., vol. 3, No. 18.) 

* ’ Cor. xiii. 
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which sheds its light Kke the making star in the centre of heaven’s 
glorious arch, with strength to support us while treading the mosaic 
pavement of this uncertain life, chequered with the variegated seenes 
of good and evil, and with beauty like a rich tbsselatko border of 
brilliant stars, to adorn our good works, which, shining before men, may 
tend to the glory of our Father who is in heaven. 

Faith is the basis of religion ; it points' to duty and reward, clearly 
presents to view the means of obtaining the promises, strongly obligates 
the conscience and inclines the will to compliance. Thus we ascend the 
first step of the Masonic Ladder. Hope is a column raised on the 
basis of faith that God is, and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him : this consoling assurance adds vigour to the performance of 
dnty, quickens the pursuit after happiness, circumscribes our wishes with* 
in the compass of God’s promises, and enables us to win the skcond step. 
Charity is the ornamented capital which completes the fabric, even the 
third and sublime STEP, embosomed in eiouds and encircled with rays 
of everlasting glory. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

CONTAINING THREE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY YEARS. 


View of Masonry from the Offering of Isaac to the 
Egyptian Captivity. 


Deliverance from 


The opening of this period displays Masonry as inculcating the prin- 
ciples of Christianity still more unequivocally and distinctly, if Faith, 
Hope, and Charity be considered as Christian virtues ; for amongst Ma- 
sons they are referred to a transaction which illuminates this age of the 
world ; and by which all good Masons hope to arrive at a building not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

Abraham buried his wife Sarah in a sepulchre in the field of Machpe- 
hh, at the age of one hundred and twenty-seven years. He endeavoured 
to console himself for her loss by obtaining a wife for his son Isaac ; # and 
bound his steward by a solemn oath to procure one amongst bis own kin- 
dred in the land of Mesopotamia. His commission was successful, and 


• In those ages on oath was used on all Sfclemn and extraordinary occasions. It 
was considered an awful acknowledgment of the universal presence of God, as well 
as of his supremacy over all created things, including a belief that he has power to 
avenge himself, on all who shall violate such a solemn appeal to his truth and justice ; 
and soliciting help from God implies also a desire to avoid the penalty, by a firm 
resolution to observe the prescribed condition. In primitive times, men aware by 
lifting up their hands to heaven (Gen. xiv. 22) ; by putting their hand under another’s 
thigh (Gen. xxiv. 2, and xlvii. 29); by imprecation (1 Sara. xiv. 44, l Kings xx. 10); 
and by standing before the altar (I Kings viii. 31). This last method of making an 
oath was in use also amongst the idolatrous nations, particularly the Athenians, the 
Romans, and the Carthaginians. 
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he returned with Rebecca, the daughter of Bethuel, the son of Nahpr, 
Abraham’s brother. 

The mysteries and worship of idolatry, notwithstanding their rapid pro- 
gress by the indefatigable zeal of Ham, Mizraim, Isis, and Ashtaroth, with 
their able coadjutors the Cabiri, bad not wholly superseded Masonry at 
this period in Arabia Deserta; for Job publicly renounces both the one 
and the other in the presence of his friends, and acknowledges the practice 
of them worthy of punishment.* The conclusion of his speech, iu answer 
to Bildad the Shuhite, contains a series of Masonic duties, all of which 
he solemnly declares he has uniformly cxecuted.f And hence his integrity 
excited the resentment of Satan, whose ordinances he had despised and 
rejected. “ Job and his friends worshipped the one true God in sincerity 
and truth; and their religions knowledge was in general such as might 
have been derived from the early patriarchs.”}; He reiterates the doctrines 
and duties of Masonry throughout the whole of his expostulations. In 
opposition to the multiplicity of gods, taught in the lesser mysteries, he 
appeals to the brute creation for an acknowledgment of one God, the 
creator and preserver of all things. “Ask the beasts, and they shall 
teach thee ; and the fowls of the air, and they shall tell thee : or speak 
to the earth, and it shall teach thee ; and the fishes of the sea shall de- 
clare unto thee. Who knoweth not in all these that the hand of the Lord 
hath wrought this ?”§ 

After the death of Abraham, Rebecca bore unto Isaac twin children, 
Esau and Jacob ;|| of whom it had been predicted, that the elder should 
serve the younger. Esau, of a wandering and unsettled disposition, 
avoided the society of his own kindred ; associated with the inhabitants 
of Canaan, and with the Hittites; and probably his wanderings might 
dtocasionally extend to Egypt. He was, however, early initiated into, and 
tainted with, the idolatrous rites of the neighbouring nations; and gradu- 
ally seceded from the God of his fathers. His indifference to the rights 
of primogeniture, which included the sacred office of priest or sacrificer to 
his family, induced him to dispose of them for a trifling consideration : 
he was, therefore, rejected by God, termed a “ profane person,”** because 
he slighted that privilege which gave him undisputed dominion over the 
spiritual as well as the temporal affairs of his brethren : but Jacob, who 
adhered to our science as revived by Abraham and practised by Isaac, re- 
ceived the approbation of God, and was suffered to obtain, not only Esau’s 
birthright, but also his father’s blessing. 

Isaac secretly encouraged a partiality for his eldest son, in whom he 
might conceive the promises centered; and hoped, notwithstanding he 
had deviated from the faith of his fathers, that the blessing of Abraham 


• Job xxxi. 26 — 28. t Ibid. xxxL 14 to end. 

£ Bishop Tomline’s Theol., par. 1. c. 2i § Job xii. 7 — 9. 

. | The Talmudists say that Isaac was a second Adam, and resembled him in every 
filing. Adam had two sons, Cain and Abel ; and when Abel died he had Seth in 
his stead, so that he always had two sons. Isaac also had two sons, Esau and Jacob; 
and like to Cain, who was a child of sin, became a murderer, Esau was a shedder of 
blood, according to Solomon Jarchi. Abel being kind-hearted, offered sheep and 
lambs, which are symbols of innocence and benevolence ; and Jacob dwelt in tents, 
and was a lover of peace and tranquility. Thus Cain and Esau Were depraved and 
iniquitous — Abel and Jacob good and beloved. (See the Concil. vol. i. p. 73.) 

t Gen. xxv. 23. •• Heb. xii. 16. 
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might descend through him. But Rebecca, grieved at the preference given 
to Esau, who had already taken wives from among the Hittitcs, and given 
in other respects strong symptoms of apostacy, hoped to find means of ob- 
taining for her son Jacob his fathers blessing. Apprized, therefore, of 
Isaac's intention to confer on Esau the great privilege of his birthright, 
and hearing him give directions for a collation of venison as a preparatory 
ceremony to imparting his final blessing, by policy she obtained for Jacob 
, t the rights and privileges of primogeniture, which were solemnly conveyed 
and ratified by the irrevocable covenant, to which God himself was a 
witness. 

Esau was exasperated almost to madness at being thus supplanted a 
second time by his brother, and only waited until the death of Isaac to 
execute his resentment upon Jacob, and avenge, by a deed of violence, the 
privileges he had lost; for he had become fully sensible of their value 
and consequence. His mother, to avert the threatened danger, sent Jacob 
to Padanaram, a distant country in the land of Mesopotamia, that he might 
remain in safety under the protection of his maternal uncle Laban. A 
fugitive from his own country, alone and friendless, overcome with the 
bodily exertion of his journey, augmented by anxiety of mind, he laid 
himself down to rest at a place called Luz, with the cold earth for his bed, 
a stone for bis pillow, and the cloudy canopy of heaven for his covering. 
Here it pleased the Lord to impart that comfort which his situation so im - 
periously demanded ; and which was conveyed to his senses through tho 
medium of a most extraordinary vision.* He thought he saw a ladder, 
composed of staves or rounds innumerable ; whose foot was placed on the 
earth, but whose top extended to heaven, and was enclouded with a radiant 
circle of celestial glory. On this ladder the angels of God appeared as the 
authorized ministers of his dispensations of justice and mercy. Some 
were ascending to receive divine commissions from the fountain of all 
goodness, and others were descending to execute these commissions on the 
earth. Suddenly there appeared, amidst the beams of glory which en- 
circled the ladder's top, the Almighty Architect of the universe ia person ; 
who addressed the sleeping Jacob in words full of peace and consolation : 
u I AM the Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the God of Isaac : the 
land whereon thou liest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed, and thy 
seed shall be as the dust of the earth ; and thou shalt spread abroad to 
the west, and to the east, and to the north, and to the south : and in theo 
and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth he blessed. And behold, 
I am with thee, and will keep thee in all places whither thou goest, and 
will bring thee again into this land ; for I will not leave thee, until I have 
done that which I have spoken to thee of.”f 

This ladder was a type of Christ, who is the only way by which a cre- 
ated mortal can attain the kingdom of God ; for no one can ascend up in- 
to heaven, but through him who came down from heaven. Its staves or 
rounds point out the innumerable dftties man is called on to perform on 
his journey from this world to a better. The most prominent of these, 
and from which all the rest emanate like rays diverging from a common 
centre, are the throe theological virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity. These 


• The three most remarkable visions recorded in Scripture, are, this of the Ladder, 
the vision of the Burning Bush, and that of the Ancient of Days vouchsafed to 
Daniel. 

f Gen. xxviii. 13 — 15. 
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virtues are of the greatest estimation amongst Masons, for they form the 
grand and fundamental basis of their profession. 

When Jacob awoke, he conseeratod the place, which he conceived to be 
the house of God and the gate of heaven, by the name of Bethel ; he set 
up the stone on which his head had reclined for a pillar of testimony ; and 
vowed a vow, saying, “ If God will be with me, and will keep me in this 
way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, so 
that I come again to my father’s hotise in peace, then shall the Lord be 
my God, and this stone which I have set up for a pillar shall be God’s 
house ; and of all that thou shalt give me, I will surely give the tenth 
unto thee.”* 

Jacob married Laban’s two daughters in Padanaram, and, through the 
blessing of God, acquired great possessions while in the humble capacity 
of shepherd to his uncle. At length he was seized with an ardent desire 
of returning to his own country ; and, despairing to obtain permission, he 
departed secretly with all hb substance. Laban followed him in great 
anger ; but being admonished of God, he entered into a solemn league 
with Jacob of mutual peaoe and amity, and set up a pillar at Galeed as 
a sacred boundary to defend their possessions from hostile encroachmout. 

Being thus relieved from the fear of Laban, Jacob began to entertain 
alarming apprehensions for the reception he was likely to meet with from 
his brother Esau, who had acquired authority amongst the Horites, a 
powerful and barbarous people who inhabited Mount Seir. These fears 
were much increased when hb messengers reported that Esau was on his 
way to meet him, at the head of four hundred armed men. He concluded 
that the hour of vengeance was arrived, and gave himself up for lost. 
After preferring the most solemn petitions to God for assistance in this 
extraordinary pressure of dreaded calamity, he devbed an expedient which 
he hoped would appease his brother’s anger, and disarm his resentment. 
He separated his company into two divisions, that one might endeavour 
to esoape by flight, if the other should be destroyed ; he then selected a 
choice present of his best flocks and herds, and sent them before in sepa- 
rate droves, removed hb wives and obildren and women-servants over the 
brook Jabbok, and remained that night alone. 

To alleviate hb distress, God vouchsafed to give him a most extra* 
ordinary sign or token. The same divine personage whom he had before 
seen at Beuiel, appeared to him in the form of a man, and wrestled with 
him all that night; but could not prevail against him. At break of day 
the angel gave up the contest, and changed his name to Israel, because he 
had power both with God and man ; . and assured him that, as be had not 
been vanquished in that trial, so should he remain unsubdued amidst oil 
the apparent dangers which might afterwards assail him. 

The brothers met in the course of that day, and a scene of the most 
affectionate tenderness passed between them. When the first ebullitions 
had subsided, Esau invited Jacob and his family to reside at Seir, which 
he thought proper to decline, under the apprehension that his flocks and 
herds might suffer by travelling through that mountainous country. Esau, 
therefore, returned to his own land, and Jacob proceeded towards Canaan. 

Jacob had promised to worship God at Bethel, on hb return from Syria, 
and this promise was faithfully performed. The Lord, therefore, renewed 


• Gen. xxviii. 20 — 22. 
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the ancient covenant with him, and confirmed the promise of giving to his 
posterity the land of Canaan for an inheritance. Jacob afterwards re- 
moved to Hebron, where his father still lived, and though old, and labour- 
ing under the affliction of total blindness, continued to practice that science 
which we call Masonry. 

Rachel, the beloved wife of Jacob, had died in childbed of Benjamin, 
which afflicting circumstance, united with other troubles of a domestic ns- 
ture, had partly alienated his mind from his family. His daughter Dinah 
had been ravished by the King of Sheohem, for which his sons Simeon and 
Levi stimulated their brethren to the slaughter of that people. Reuben 
had defiled his bed by lying with his concubine Bilhah at Edar, which was 
detected by Joseph, which, added to the dissensions of his children, had 
almost made him weary of his life : he, therefore, secluded himself from 
their society as much as possible ; and his sole enjoyment appeared to be 
in the education of his son Joseph, whom he loved more tenderly than his 
other sons, from the resemblance he bore to his deceased mother. 

He bestowed more than ordinary pains in illustrating the objects em- 
braced by the science of Masonry : he taught him the love of God to man 
in his creation and preservation, and to himself and his forefathers in par- 
ticular, by selecting them to be the means of propagating the true religion 
upon earth, and the medium through whom all the nations of the earth 
should be blessed ; he described the wickedness of ths antediluvian world, 
and the equity of God’s vengeance in their destruction by an universal 
Deluge : he instructed him in all the mysteries of Providence, and shewed 
him how God had rejected the idolatrous nations for their iireligion, and 
had given them over to the sword and pestileooe : he solicitously taught 
him the arts of social life, explained to him the system of the universe, 
shewed him the stars in their courses, and pointed out the divine hand 
which had placed them in the firmament and directed all their motions; 
expatiated on the origin of sacrifices, and the imminent peril of deviating 
from the express commands of God, exemplified in the punishment of Cain 
and the judgments which had been inflicted on the Gentile world ; de- 
nounced the curses of heaven on adnltery and fornication, and cautioned 
him against contracting the moral defilement resulting from such pernicious 
practices ; advised him to part with his life rather than part with his honour , 
and bid him guard against a breach of the laws of hospitality. 

He added to these instructions, the knowledge of his duty to God, bis 
neighbour, and himself, and the exercise of that universal benevolence or 
charity which constitutes the purest emanation of the Deity : he taught 
his son the difficult task of forgiving injuries, and of doing to others as 
he would have them do to him : he neglected not to inculcate the duty of 
self-government, ineluding a strict regard to temperance in his habits, as 
well as his passions, to fortitude regulated by prudence, and to justice both 
distributive and communicative : he shewed the necessity of a rigid ad- 
herence to truth, as the grand and immutable test of moral virtue ; and 
to mercy, as the dignified attribute of heaven : he taught him secrecy 
and brotherly love, and bade hint never to violate the sacred deposits of 
friendship, which would be even worse than the villainy of an assassin, 
who stabs his adversary when unarmed and not suspicious of a foe ; to 
sympathize with the afflicted, to compassionate their sorrows, and to re- 
lieve their distress, were duties he taught him to regard as indispensable. 
In fine, he stored the mind of hfe sou with every preeept which mi^bt 
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be useful in prosperity or adversity ; either in his commerce with God 
or man. v 

By a series of such instructions; Joseph excelled all his brethren in 
the knowledge of Masonry, which excited their envy and hatred in the 
highest degree. This was increased by the recital of some dreams whieh 
indicated bis superiority ;* and they resolved to accomplish his destruction. 
His death was decreed ; but some of his brethren relenting, he was sold 
to the Ishmaelites, who disposed of him to Potiphar, a chief officer in the 
court of Thusimares, king of Lower Egypt. 

The knowledge which Joseph had acquired from the sedulous industry 
of his father, assisted, doubtless, by his grandfather Isaac, who was living 
when he was sold into slavery, proved of infinite service to him in Egypt. 
He resisted the attempts of Potiphar’s wife on his chastity ,f and suffered 
imprisonment rather than violate the marriage tie. Here God revealed 
to him the interpretation of two remarkable dreams, which introduced 
him to the notice of the king, and eventually raised him to a very dig- 
nified rank in the kingdom. In his exaltation his knowledge of the social 
arts was of peculiar service to himself, as well as beneficial to the 
Egyptians; and the authority he acquired in consequence was equal, if 
not superior, to that of the king himself. 

The superiority of true Masonry over that whieh had been deteriorated 
by the corruptions of idolatry, is fully evinced from the estimation those 
few were hold in who practised it in purity, when accident or design 
led them inco idolatrous nations. Thus Abraham was honoured by Janias, 
the fifth pastor king of Lower Egypt, the very centre of false and cor- 
rupted Masonry. And Joseph, who excelled in the knowledge of this 
science, was so highly distinguished by the same people, that they re- 
quested him to accept the supreme government of the fraternity, and to 
restore the primitive purity of ancient Masonry, that they might be 
reconciled to the God they had renounced. He was therefore installed 
their Grand Master, and Thusimares placed him over all the land of 
Egypt, acknowledging that the spirit of the true God was in him| 

Under his superin tendenoe, the learning of Egypt was much purified 
>tnd advanced. He communicated wisdom to her rulers and chief men,§ 
and gave an impulse to their studies, which they had never before ex- 


• In one of these dreams, the sun, moon, and stars bowed down before him : which 
they interpreted as referring to themselves. Vallancey, Hales, and others conjecture, 
that as the dream really referred to himself and his brothers, the corresponding signs 
of the Zodiac, according to the prophecy of Jacob, just before his death, were — 


Aries 
Taurus - 
Gemini - 
Cancer - 
Leo - - 
Virgo - 


Naphta] i. 
Issachar. 
Simeon & Levi. 
Zehulon. 

Judah. 

Asher. 


Libra - - 
Scorpio - - 
Sagittarius • 
Capricomu8 
Aquarius 
Pisces • • 


| Dan. 

Joseph. 

Benjamin. 

Reuben. 

Gad. 


t “ Mohammed, in his Koran, gives us a long nistory of Joseph, stuffed with many 
fabulous circumstances, which the Eastern people have still more enlarged upon. 
The Moharaedaus pretend to have several books of his amours with Zeleikah, Pha- 
raoh's daughter, his master Potiphar’s wife, which they make use of to kindle the 
love of God in their hearts; it being, among them, what the Canticles are with the 
Jews and Christians — an allegory of the love of God and a pious soul.’* (Univ. 
Hist. vol. ii. p. 279.) 


J Gen. xli. 38. 


S Psalm cv. 22. 
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perienoed. Encouraged by new and unlooked-for discoveries, the Egyptian 
priests pursued their scientific researches with diligence and success. 

Being appointed grand master of Masons, Joseph took up his residence 
at Heliopolis, which possessed the mbst celebrated college in Egypt for 
wisdom and learning,* and married Asenath, tho daughter of Potipj^erah, 
the priest, or prince of that city. The dignity of Joseph’s office is forcibly 
expressed in the popular cry of Abrech , translated in our Bibles — “ bow 
the knee;”f but actually signifying tender father: father to the king; 
and the nature of his offioe is equally designated by the appellation assign- 
ed to him by Pharaoh, Zaphinathpaaneah,| a revealer of secrets, 

Joseph now entered with great diligence and assiduity on the active 
duties of grand master and viceroy over all the land of Egypt. His pru- 
dence and discretion during the years preceding an expected famine dic- 
tated a remedy for so dreadful a scourge. He erected public granaries, and 
laid up a fifth part of every year’s produce in store, as a certain provision 
when the famine should arrive.§ Here Joseph displayed that knowledge 
and wisdom which he had reoeived from his father. He divided the Mas- 
sons into Lodges, and placed over each an expert master, to direct its 
operations, and to be responsible for every act of negligence or error com- 
mitted by the brethren under his superintendence. Over tbe whole he 
placed the most eminent and skilful architects, reserving to himself the 
general direction of the works, and the supreme authority vested in him 
by Thusi mares. From the excellency of the arrangements and the regu- 
larity of the proceedings, these extensive edifices were carried on with 
amaxing rapidity, and were prepared to receive the allotted stores at the 
end of the first year. 

During the famine, Joseph had an opportunity of practising that divine 
quality, inculcated so earnestly by his father as the ornament and perfec- 
tion of Masonry, brotherly love. His brethren, who had threatened his 
life, and had actually sold him into slavery, pressed by the wants and calls 
of nature, appeared before him in the guise of humble suppliants at his 
footstool, to beg a supply of corn, that themselves and their children might 
not perish by famine. Joseph knew them, and beheld the accomplishment 
of his dream. Acquainted with the perversity of their hearts, he forbore 
to reveal himself, until he had ascertained whether adversity bad taught 
them that wisdom which precept had failed to inculcate. After a full pro- 
bation of their present sentiments and feeling, he was fully convinced of 
their remorse for past transgressions ; and, dismissing his attendants, be 
gave his brethren a token, which none but Masons are possessed of, and 
said, “lam Joseph your brother 1 Doth my father yet live?” Their 


• Herod. L2.C.3. 

t Gen. xlL 43 ; and vide Marg. Trent. 

% This it not a Hebrew word, at tome Rabbins have conjectured. It is true, tbe 
former part may be derived from Zoptan, to bide ; but the latter is, I believe, not to 
be found in the Hebrew language. Jerome thinks it refers to the Redeemer; but it 
is generally rendered as above. 

§ “ The Egyptians paid great attention to the storing of their com. The granaries 
appear to have been public buildings ; they are represented on the monuments as of 
vast extent, and it deserves to be remarked, that their roofs are generally arched. 
Indeed, when we see the vast extent of these stores, as represented on the monu- 
ments, we cannot doubt that they would contain sufficient com to supply the wants, 
not only of Egypt, bufthe neighbouring nations, during the seven years of famine.” 
— (Taylor's Mon. of Egypt, p. 41.) 
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fears and compunction were only equalled by tbeir astonishment at finding 
Joseph in such an exalted situation, after haring represented him as dead 
for the apace of twenty-two years. In the true spirit of Masonry, Joseph 
gave them the right hand of fetiov>ship t dispelled their apprehensions, and 
administered comfort, by assuring them that he harboured no resentment 
for what they had done, beoanso be considered them as instruments in the 
hands of a superintending Providenoe, to save them from perishing with 
hunger. 

They were invited, with their father and his whole family, consisting of 
seventy persons, to reside in Egypt; and Tbusimares gave them an ex- 
clusive province of bis empire for their habitation, where they continued 
to practise the rites of their religion in peace and harmony, under the di- 
rection of the venerable patriarch Jacob, until the time of his death ; 
which event took place about seventeen years after he had settled in the 
land of Goshen. 

The brethren of Joseph, fearing lest the hitherto stifled emotions of re- 
sentment should burst forth and accomplish their destruction, now they 
were left unprotected by the sanction of their father’s presence, despatched 
an embassy, soliciting pardon and forgiveness. Joseph’s reply was corres- 
pondent with the education he bad received. Reminding them of the 
sacred principles in which they had been nurtured, he assured them that 
those principles were too firmly rooted in his heart to permit him to return 
evil for evil. He advised them to persevere in the worship of Him who 
created and governs the world ; and while they relied on that Grand Pil- 
lar for protection, they need not dread any interruption from him, or from 
the people of that land over which he held the viceroyalty. 

Joseph retained hi9 dignity eighty years, during the reigns of four suc- 
cessive monarchy and died at. the advanoed age of one hundred and ten 
years, regretted both by prinoe and peoplo for his unparalleled wisdom and 
universal philanthropy. He studied the best interests of the people, as 
connected with the prosperity of the crown ; was distinguished as an emi- 
nent legislator, in a land celebrated for its excellence in ‘ the science of 
legislation ; and raised Egypt to a rank in the scale of nations which it 
had never before attained. 

After the death of Joseph, the Israelites remained in Egypt until they 
became so numerous that the inhabitants began to entertain apprehensions 
for their own safety ; for the miseries their ancestors had suffered under 
the Pastors’ Iron Rod gave them a fearful presentiment of what might be 
their own unhappy lot if the Israelites should rebel, and bring them under 
subjection to their authority. The lawless hand of power was therefore 
raised against the unhappy descendants of Jacob. Heavy burdens were 
imposed, in hopes that their numbers might be reduced, and their spirits 
broken, by degrading employments and rigorous exactions. Distinguished 
by a difference of apparel, as a badge of slavery,* they were compelled to 
work at public buildings, and aotually fortified Pelusium, and constructed 
the cities of Raamses and Pithom.f These oppressive measures, however, 
were productive of much benefit to the Israelites ; for their native genius 
being thus brought into action, they acquired a competent knowledge of 

* EupoL in Enseb. de Prep. Evan. 

t Josephus says, the Israelites were wrought beyond their strength. They not 
only made brick, but were employed to dig trenches and ditches to hold the water 
during the inundationi of the river; they also built cities and pyramids. (Joe. Ant 
L 2, c. 5.) 
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operative architecture ; and by studying the roost eminent productions of 
that people, they became qualified for an independent inheritance in the 
promised land. And the knowledge thus acquired was fully displayed in 
the wilderness, by the construction of a Tabernacle for divine worship, 
under the direction of Aboliab and Besaleel. 

But the more the children of Israel were afflicted, the more they multi- 
plied and grew.* To accomplish the utter destruction of this race of 
people, therefore, the king issued an edict, commanding all the male chil- 
dren of the Hebrews to be oast into the river, for they did not fear any 
danger from the other sex. The Jewish females being fairer than the 
Egyptian women, and excelling in the arts of spinning and needle-work, 
they were preserved to minister to the pleasures and to conduce to the 
emolument of their unfeeling masters.f 

About this period, Jochabed, the wife of Amram, the grandson of Levi, 
was delivered of a male child ; and dreading the consequences of that 
cruel decree which devoted her son to death, contrived for the space of 
three months to secrete him from public observation ; but when she was 
certain that a discovery must inevitably take place, “ she took for him an 
ark of bulrushes, and daubed it with slime and with pitch, aud put the 
child therein ; and she laid it in the flags by the river’s brink,” J and with 
many prayers left him to the direction of Providence. He was discovered 
by Tbermutis, the daughter of the king of Egypt, who was fascinated with 
the child, as the most divine beauty beamed in his oountenance.§ She 
took him under her immediate protection, and named him Moses, from the 
eiveumstanoe of his miraculous preservation, the word being derived either 
from mos , water, and saved :|| or from mastah, to draw out.^f Ther- 
urotis, under the direction of an especial providence, placed him under the 
care of his own mother, and, at a proper age, removed him thence, and 
educated him as her own son. Under the guardianship of the priests, he 
was instructed in all the learning of Egypt, and attained considerable pro- 
ficiency in the sacred mysteries of their religion. ## 

Thus prepared for the extraordinary service to which he was afterwards 
called by the Almighty, he became the admiration of Pharaoh and his 
court. Having no male issue, the king solemnly pronounced Moses as bis 
successor to the throne of Egypt ; but, being now made acquainted with 
his extraction, and with the peculiar circumstances which introduced him 
to the daughter of Pharaoh, he declined this distinguished honour, in full 
expectation of the deliverance of Israel : for God had promised to give 
them possession of the land of Canaan, in the fourth generation after their 
entrance into Egypt, which was accomplished in the person of Moses : for 
Levi was the son of Jacob, Kohath of Levi, Amram of Kohath, and Moses 
of Amram. The specified period of four hundred and thirty years from 
Abraham’s first arrival in Canaan being also nearly expired, ff Moses was 
induced to hope for the speedy performance of the divine promise. 

• Exod. i. 12. t Pererius. % Exod. ii. 3. 5 Act* vii. 20. 

I Jos. Ant. 1. 2, c. 9. Y Osiander. 

•• And there can be no doubt but the Egyptians were a very learned and intelli- 
gent people. Motes was instructed in the seven liberal aciences ; a knowledge ot 
Ww-giyphit*, as Aristeus says; and in all the abstruse mysteries of their religion. 

tt St Paul correctly computes this period of 430 years, from the promim made to 
Abraham, to the promulgation of tkt law by Moses; thus. — 

From the promise to the birth of Jaeob - • 85 years 

From thence to their entrance into Egypt • • 130 

And thence te the Exodus - 215 

430 years. 
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Destined to purify Masonry and religion from the filth which had accu- 
mulated over them in successive generations, many particulars met in him 
which had distinguished the most holy men of old. Enoch was the 
seventh generation from Adam ; Moses was the seventh from Abraham. 
Enoeh walked with God, and Moses had several personal conferences with 
the same Great Being. The name of God was revealed to Enoch ; so was 
it also to Moses. Noah was saved in an ark; so was Moses; and the 
same word, tebath, is used alike for both. 

An Egyptian soothsayer had predicted, that a Hebrew child should be 
born during* the reign of the present monarch, who should prove a scourge 
to the Egyptians, and exalt his own nation to great gloiy ; and this predic- 
tion was confirmed to Amram in a vision a short time before the birth of 
Moses. When he came to man’s estate, after having received a princely 
education, he displayed the most brilliapt talents, both as a legislator and a 
warrior : his intrepidity and personal bravery, his coolness and conduct in 
the midst of danger, excited the envy of the Egyptian princes; and the 
same soothsayer unhesitatingly pronounced Moses to be the person who 
should bring destruction upon Egypt. A confederacy was formed against 
him, and his death was clamorously demanded, as a sacrifice to the welfare 
of their country ; but the influence of Thcrnmtis was sufficient to preserve 
him from the open machinations of his enemies, and it was only by the 
exercise of the most consummate policy that the king was at length pre- 
vailed on to consent to his death, when a plausible pretext should arise to 
justify that cruel measure. 

This pretext soon arrived. The chief study and employment of Mose* 
was to relieve his Hebrew brethren from the burdens imposed by their 
unfeeling task-masters ;* and by his exalted situation and high authority 
ho was enabled to render them the most essential services. One day he 
witnessed a transaction which elicited his personal resentment : he beheld 
an Egyptian overseer wantonly punish one of his countrymen on the 
slightest provocation. Moses immediately drew his sword in defenoe of 
natural justice, and succeeded in slaying the tyrannical Egyptian, whose 
body he buried in the sand, and hoped the transaction was unobserved, as 
it would subject him to the vengeance of the king, whose servant he had 
slain. * The circumstance was, however, reported at court, with many 
aggravations, and Moses was ordered into custody. An early intelligence 
of his danger convinced Moses that he could only obtain safety by flight; 
be therefore took refuge in the land of Midian, where he was soon distin- 
guished by Jethro, its prince or priest f 


# The contrast between the Egyptians and Hebrews would tend to augment their 
dissatisfaction. For while the latter were oppressed, starved, scourged, and com- 
pelled to labour like beasts of burden, the former “neglected nothing which could 
tend to promote festivity ; — music, songs, dancing, feats of agility, and games of 
chance, filled up the interval between the coming of the guests and the serving of 
the 'cast. Visitors of high rank arrived in palanquins or chariots, escorted by 
numerous attendants, some of whom acted the part of running footmen, as was once 
the fashion in England. Wine and some light confections were served up before 
dinner, and the guests were entertained with music and dancing until the tables were 
set In general, there was a separate table or tray laid before every guest, and the 
number and variety of dishes were proportioned to the rank of each. This helps 
to explain a curious circumstance in the account of the entertainment given by 
Joseph to his brethren, on their second visit to the Egyptian court : — And he took 
and sent messes unto them from before him ; but Benjamin’s mess was five times 
as much as any of theirs.” (Taylor, ut supra, p. 169.) 

I* The legendary account of Moses’s escape is thus given by Jewish Rabbins. 
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Moses had been initiated into the spurious Free-Masonry of the Egyp- 
tians, to wbicb privilege he was entitled by bis adopted relation to the royal 
family. It was during a series of discourses on the nature and tendency 
of these mysteries with Jethro, who bad acquired a competent knowledge 
of their design and end in the course of bis education for the priesthood, 
at the celebrated College of Memphis, that Jethro became convinced of the 
divine appropriation of Moses to the accomplishment of some important 
undertaking. This belief was much strengthened by the miraculous man- 
ner in which the mysterious rob of Adam was placed in his hands, by 
whose apparent agency he wrought all his miracles in Egypt Encouraged 
by these supernatural tokens of a divine interference, Jethro gave Moses 
his daughter Zipporah in marriage, and communicated to him, as the last 
and best endowment he oould bestow, the sublime secrets of Masonry, 
which opened the understanding of Moses to things of far superior import, 
and infinitely preferable to any thing inculcated in the mysteries of idolatry. 
These secrets pointed, not only to one God, the Creator, bat the true 
method of rendering a service acceptable to Him ; not only to a future 
state of rewards and punishments, but to the way by which reward may 
be attuned and punishment avoided. By this science Jethro, in the midst 
of an idolatrous nation, was enlightened with the truth, and performed 
services approved of God. 

At the end of forty years God vouchsafed to Moses a direct testimony 
of his approbation, by inspiring him with a perfect knowledge of that 
science which inoulcates, as the chief excellence of man, piety and devotion 
to God. He resided with Jethro in the humble capacity of a shepherd. 
Such is the mutability of human life, that Moses, holding the exalted 
rank of a prinoe and leader in a dignified and powerful nation, was now 
obliged to embrace a profession which be had been taught to consider 
highly dishonourable, if not an absolute abomination.* He appears to have 
relinquished all expectations of deliverance, after a suspense of forty years’ 
duration, and had probably given up the idea of again visiting the Israelites 
in Egypt, as he had been rejected from all share of temporal government 
among them. 

Employed in his usual avocation of tending his father’s sheep, he drove 
them to the back side of the desert, and came to the Mount of Horeb, 
which, by an ancient tradition, was considered the peculiar residence of 
God on earth, and was, therefore, regarded by the inhabitants of Midian 
with such a high degree of reverence, that they dared not to approach it 
on any occasion. To this solitary and unfrequented spot Moses often re- 
sorted for the purposes of study and contemplation. At the foot of the 
mountain Moses one day was seated, reflecting on the wonderful works of 
God, when, raising himself from the musing posture in which he had been 
placed, he beheld a particular bush burning with fire, without any visible 
appearance of decay. The traditionary accounts of the mountain immo- 


When it was discovered that he had killed the Egyptian, he was apprehended and 
brought before Pharaoh, who demanded the reason of that act of violence towards 
one of his servants in the discharge of his duty. Moses boldly avowed its justice, 
and undauntedly declared that he had but indicted due punishment on a notorious and 
tyrannical offender. Exasperated at so open an avowal of guilt, Pharaoh condemned 
him to immediate death ; but the executioner was struck with blindness and Pharaoh 
with idiocy, so that he had no power to prevent the escape of his prisoner, who fled 
into the land of Midian. 

* Gen. xlvi. 34. 
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diately recurred to his recollection, and he felt some symptoms of alarm ; 
but, confiding in the integrity of his heart, he approached the spot with 
awe and reverence. Here, after being taught how to advance without 
polluting holy ground , God revealed himself to Moses, and instructed him 
in some significant ceremonies, which are still used in our Lodges : here 
he communicated to him HIS SACRED NAME, inspired him to work 
miracles, taught him the miraculous powers which he had vested in the 
rod, commissioned him to engage his brother Aaron as an associate, gave 
him a new sign or token, and sent him forth as an authorised minister 
of His divine will and pleasure, to display the almighty power of God in 
the land of superstition, to deliver his people from the galling and oppres- 
sive yoke of Egyptian slavery, and directed him, when the Israelites had 
escaped from the tyranny of Egypt, to offer his first sacrifice on that holy 
mountain. 

An unshaken confidence was thus excited in the mind of Moses of the 
superiority of the true God over the Egyptian deities, and nothing but 
this confidence could have induced him to return into Egypt, on so vast 
and dangerous an undertaking, and in the face of every impending obstacle. 
But the prescribed period of their captivity being now expired, Moses, no- 
thing doubting but God was able to perform the promise made to Abraham, 
ventured into the presence of Pharaoh with a certain assuranoe of success. 

Such is a general view of the transactions which took place at the mis- 
sion of Moses ; but as a divine communication was at this time made, 
whioh unequivocally assimilates Masonry with religion, it may be useful 
to make a more minute view of the circumstances attending this important 
event. 

Horeb and Sinai were two eminences on the same mountain, whioh was 
celebrated for seven particular transactions, connected with the great 
deliver&noe from Egyptian bondage. 1. The vision of the Burning Bush. 
2. The opening of the Holy Lodge. 8. The drawing forth water by a 
stroke of Moses’s rod. 4. The elevation of Moses’s hands, while the 
children of Israel, under the command of Joshua, vanquished *he Amale- 
kites. 5. The delivery of the law amidst tbunderings and lightnings and 
noises. 6. Here Moses fasted forty days and forty nights, and, on his 
return, found the people peforming the idolatrous ceremonies of Egypt, 
and brake the two tables of stone containing the decalogue, or moral law. 
And, 7. Here the ceremonial law was delivered, as well as the pattern and 
dimensions of the tabernacle. 

This mountain was covered with shrubs, or bushes, called tenth , which 
are described as being full of strong thorns, and so thick that a bird can 
scarcely penetrate through them ; and hence it is said to have derived the 
name of Sinai.* One of these bushes Moses discovered ou fire, and his 
philosophy oonld not account for a phenomenon so contrary to the estab- 
lished laws of nature. The essential properties of fire are to burn and 
give light ; but God, by a supernatural exertion of His power, took away 
its destroying quality; and hence, though the bosh actually burned with 
fire, yet it was not consumed. Thus the only essential property that re- 
mained was LUX, or light ; a type of that true worship which was now 
about to be placed on so strong a basis, that no innovations of idolatry 
would be able to prevail against it # 

Moses drew near to investigate the causes which produced this extrap 


# Pereriua. 
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ordinary appearance : bnt loti be should presume too far, and pollute 
himself by approaching the Divine presence without due preparation, God 
called to him in a voice which the Hebrews think bore a striking resem- 
blance, to that of Amram, his father, “ ‘ Moses, Moses !' And be said, 
1 Here am I.* And he said, ‘Draw not nigh hither: put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet for the whereou thou staodest is bolt ground/ ”f 
The custom of taking off the shoes, among the Hebrews, signified the 
ratification of a bargain, or contract, wherein all right to a possession was 
yielded up, or renounced ; bnt this command was issued to Moses, that by 
obedienoe he might shew his veneration for a place sanctified by the imme- 
diate presence of God. Moses immediately took his shoes from off his 
feet, and placed hit hand be/ore ki$ epes,£ as a SKIN of sympathetic reve- 
rence and humility. 

The Almighty, by tbe same voiee issuing from the flame, declared that 
the time was at length arrived when, with a mighty hand and with au out* 
stretched arm, be would deliver his persecuted people from slavery, and 
give them possession of the land of Canaan, as he had promised his ser- 
vant Abraham ; and that he should entrust to him the conduct of the 
Israelites in their escape. Moses professed a ready obedience to the com- 
mands of God ; but entertained some donbta of his ability to accomplish 
so great au undertaking, particularly as tbe Israelites had rejected his 
mediation before his departure from Egypt. But God furnished him with 
a sign, that the captive people would not only accept his interference, but 
also that his efforts for their deliverance, sanctioned by His Divine au- 
thority and protected by His power, should be crowned with success. He 
commanded Moses to cast his rod upon the ground, which, to bis surprise 
and terror, became a serpent, and, elevating its hissing crest, assumed a 
posture of immediate attack. Moses was directed to take it by the tail, 
and it again became a rod in his hand. 

Tbe transformation of Moses* rod into a serpent had a reference to events 
of the greatest importance to man* As our first parents were beguiled 
by the devil in the form of a serpent, so that miraculous rod, which bail 
its origin in the garden of Eden, and is supposed by the Jewish Rabbins 
to have been one of the ten things created on tbe evening of the first 
Sabbath, Was changed into a serpent, as a sign to confirm the promise of 
delivering a select portion of their posterity from Egyptian bondage. 
This rod also referred to the mighty work about to be accomplished in 
Egypt; for as tbe rod of Moses” government was fearful as the attack of 
a serpent to the Egyptians, so it was a sceptre of righteousness to the 
children of Israel. It was called tbe rod of God,§ ana need by Aaron in 
Egypt, and by Moses in the wilderness. It was a sign cf tbe divine au- 
thority, and a visible demonstration of God’s power ;|| used to confound 
the protended skill of the magicians, to shew the Omnipotence of the 
Deity, and to humble the pride of Pharaoh, when he beheld mighty won- 
ders wrought by so apparently contemptible an agent as a shepherd’s 


* The priests, whether Jewish or heathen, always approached the Deity with their 
feet uncovered ; and going barefoot was a sign of sorrow and contrition of heart 
(2 Sam. xv, 30.) And hence captives used to express their desolation by taking off 
their shoes. (IsaL xx. 2.) 

t Exod, iii. 4, 5. £ Exod. iii. 6. 

5 Exod. iv. 20. | Peliican. 
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staff.* Bat, above all, this rod metamorphosed was a type of Christ^* 
death, to which indeed all Masonry ultimately points; for as by a serpent 
death came into the world, so by the death of the Son of God the serpent, 
or Satan, was fully vanquished and trodden under foot. Thus Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness* that as many as looked on it might be 
healed of the wounds inflicted by fiery serpents for their disobedient mur- 
murings ; and the death of Christ upon the cross, thus ypified, was to 
deliver us from sin and death, and to be a full satisfaction and atonement 
for the sins of all mankind.*)* 

To give Moses a further assurance of his power and protection, God com - 
manded him to put his hand into his bosom, which by that simple act con- 
tracted a supernatural leprosy ; but soon became sound and healthy as the 
other. A small quantity of water was also changed into blood at the word 
of God. The astonishment of Moses was somewhat allayed, and his faith 
confirmed by the assurance that he should perform the same and greater 
miracles in the land of Egypt, to induce Pharaoh to set his captive breth- 
ren at liberty. 

As a concluding confirmation of his mission, Moses required to know in 
whose name he was to demand the liberation of the Israelites ; and the 
Almighty condescended to reveal to him that awful name which makes the 
pillars of the earth tremble. This tremendous word is mil' ; translated, I 
AM THAT I AM.J 

St. Jerome says§ that there are several names given to God in Scripture, 
but none is more expressive of his attributes than the name mm. He is 
called Elohim,|| because he is strong, migbty, and powerful. Sabaoth,T[ 
or the God of Hosts. Elion,** Most High. Eheie or EI,ff from bis 
eternal and self-existent being. El ShaI)DAI,^|; Oranipotent.§§ And 
Jah,|||| a contraction of Jehovah. The true pronunciation of this word 
is said to have been lost during the Babylonish Captivity. The Jews 


• Sinclair. 

f The Talmudists say that Moses became possessed of this rod in a very extra- 
ordinary manner. Walking one day in Jethro's garden, and conversing with the 
priest of Midian about the misery of the children of Israel in Egypt, he remarked a 
peculiar staff* which was set up in the garden without any visible design ; and, in- 
quiring its use, attempted to take it up. In this he succeeded, very much to the sur- 
prise of Jethro, as no one had been hitherto able to remove it from the place where 
it had been involuntarily planted. Moses took possession of the rod, alter Jethro 
had explained all the particulars relative to its preservation from the time of Adam ; 
and it was directed by the Almighty, to be used as the apparent agent of all his 
miracles. It was changed into a serpent three several timis. First at Horeb ; again 
in the land of Goshen, before the congregation of the elders ; and lastly in the court 
of Pharaoh. 

t “‘This name, as the fountain and root,” say the Rabbins, “produces all others,- 
anu itself is derived from none.” It is said in Bereshit Kaba, Yatcut, and other 
Jewish writings, to be one of the highest names ; and was taught by the priests and 
wise men, once in seven years, to their equals in piety and virtue, from the pronun- 
ciation of it being extremely difficult and secret 

§ Epis 136 ad Marcell. R Gen. i. 

IT Ps. lix. 5. •* Gen. xiv. 22. 

ft Exod. iii. 11 . Gen. xvii. 1 . 

§§ The Jewish doctors assert that Jehovah is a name of clemency, but Elohim is 
a name of judgment. 

|| Fs. lxviii. 4. 
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abstained from using it on any occasion ; and substituted in its stead the 
word Adonai ; not only from the dread of profanation, but because its 
use was forbidden in the Levitical la*,* under heavy penalties.f 

The name of God, here given to Moses, is well expressed by St. John 
the Evangelist in his book of Revelation, and clearly points out the eternity 
of the godhead, and embraces unlimited and interminable space. It is 
termed by St. Augustine, nomen incommntabUitatis , and shews God’s per- 
fections of wisdom, omnipotence , and goodness. The first from the incom- 
prehensible excellence of the scheme of man’s redemption ; the second in 
the power by which he is able as well as willing to execute and perform 
every gracious promise for man’s benefit ; and the third from the revela- 
tion of that beautiful system of faith and practice whereby he enables man 
to work out his own salvation. It declares his infinity, and shows his im- 
mutability, being always the same, without beginning and without end. 



• Levit xxiv. 16. 

t Yet though the Hebrews were so particularly tenacious of this name, the idola- 
trous nations became possessed of it; used it under every variation, and even in- 
scribed it on their temples. The great portal of the Egyptian temples was inscribed, 
Koo Sum own, quod suit, quod bst, quodqub futurum sst. 1 am , whatsoever was, and 
is, and is to come. In the Temple of Apollo at Delphos was written the essential 
name of God, El, Plutarch has written a book on this word, and determines its 
signification to be, “the eternal and self-existent Being, who is denominated God.” 
The heathen nations, even at the most deplorable period of their idolatry, uniformly 
asserted the superiority of some one God above the rest, to whom they attributed tho 
most perfect attributes, and gave this sacred and comprehensive appellation. It was 
a custom amongst these people, derived from the very earliest times, to keep in- 
violably secret such names as were considered sacred In the books w hicn Tnotn 
•r Hermes left behind him, these remarkable words are said to be found : u Wilt thou 
•ee and behold the Deity? Consider the sun, the moon, and the course and 
the atari. Hia kaub is unspeakable; incommunicable: let Him be adored in 
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Being a man of the greatest meekness and diffidence, he urged this im- 
perfection as an impediment which would doubtless operate to defeat the 
undertaking, should he assume the arduous office of a deliverer. But God 
chose him the rather for this defect, that all the honour might be ascribed 
to himself, and nothing to human exertion.* 

On their arrival in Egypt, they congregated the heads of the twelve 
tribes as in a Grand Lodge ; and Moses communicated the extraordinary 
circumstances, which produced a mysterious commission to conduct the 
captive descendants of Jacob into the promised land. The truth of these 
assertions was proved by the miracles which God had authorized him to 
perform ; and further evinced his claim to be received atpongst them as a 
deliverer sent in the name of Jehovah. These unequivocal proofs of a 
divine commission convinced the assembly of the reality of Moses’ preten- 
sions; “and when they heard that the Lord had visited the children of 
Israel, and that he had looked upon their affliction, then they bowed their 
heads and worshipped/’f 

Thus commissioned and endowed with supernatural powers, Moses and 
Aaron appeared before Amenophis, King of Egypt ;J and demanded per- 
mission for the Israelites to go three days’§ journey into the wilderness to 
offer sacrifice to the Lord. This request the king peremptorily denied, 
though under their peculiar circumstances they were unable to sacrifice in 
Egypt; for they sacrificed such animals as the Egyptians worshipped. || 
“Caeso ariete velut,” says Tacitus, “in contumeliam Ammonia; bos quo- 
que immolatur, quern Egyptii Apim colunt” Lest therefore he should 
elicit the vengeance of the Egyptians,^ and bring on an open and violent 
persecution, he demanded leave to sacrifice in the wilderness ; for this 
tribute of gratitude was due to the Almighty, as an act of religion, on the 
re-establishment of the covenant. The request was therefore perfectly 
reasonable, and Moses enforced it in the name of the Lord Jehovah. 

Amenophis evaded the appeal by denying the authority of Jehovah, the 
God of the Israelites, over him as the king of another people, and undo 
the especial protection of other gods. He therefore put the power of Je- 
hovah to the test; and opposed to it the power of the gods of Egypt. 

the crown upon hia head as a token of his sincerity. Moses removed the crown in 
haste, cast it on the ground, and trampled on it (Josephus.) This action, though 
committed only by a petulant child, was construed by die soothsayers into an evil 
omen for the nation ; and they conjured the king, as he valued his own safety, or 
the prosperity of his subjects, to put Moses to death. Thermutis pleaded for his life; 
and proposed to submit nis innocency to any test The superstitious custom of try- 
ing innocence by a fiery ordeal was then in use amongst the Egyptians, and was in- 
stantly applied to Moses. (Pererius.) A red-hot cinder was introduced into his 
mouth ; which burnt the tip of his tongue, and caused him to lisp or stammer in 
his speech. 

• Theodoret. . f Exod. iv. 31. 

$ This king is said by Simlerus to have been the same with Memnon ; whose 
ftnage, holding a harp, was celebrated for emitting sounds of joy at the rising of the 
sun, and of sorrow at his setting. 

$ Pererius refers these three days' journey into the wildemen to the three theo- 
logical virtues, Faith, Hops, and Cha&itt. 

| Exod. viii. 26. 

% u From the monuments we may reasonably conjecture that the Egyptians were 
a happy and well-governed people in the flourishing days of Pharaoh, for the artists 
hove represented the popular sports and amusements of the lower orders, as wall as 
thair daily occupations.” (Taylor, ut supra, p. 30.) 
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A tremendous contest ensued between Moses as the agent of the true 
(tod, and the magicians as the agents of the Egyptian gods. Moses, arm- 
ed with that powerful rod which Adam was permitted to take from the' 
tree of knowledge, and which was the acknowledged testimony of his di- 
yine commission, wrought in the presence of Pharaoh and his court, at 
Tanis, an extraordinary miracle, as a proof that his appeal to the God of 
Israel was not to be slighted with impunity. The rod was cast by Aarou 
upon the ground, and it immediately became a serpent, twining itself into 
folds to the consternation of the whole court. Amenophis called for Jan- 
neg and Jambres,* his magicians, who undertook to perform the same 
miracle. But the serpent of Moses displayed his superiority by devouring 
the serpents of the magicians, f Yet the king, confident in the power of 
these men, and the knowledge he had himself acquired of the mysteries 
of their religion, did not feel inclined to make any acknowledgment de- 
rogatory to the homage due to his own national gods ; or concession to a 
power, which, as the tutelary deity of another people, and that people his 
slaves, he held in the most sovereign contempt. To correct this error, God 
directed Moses to stretoh his rod over the waters of Egypt, which should 
thus be turned into blood, and engender such prodigious quantities of frogs, 
that the whole land of Egypt should be infested. But these miracles being 
also imitated by the enchanters, Pharaoh was confirmed in his hardihood, 
and positively refused to let the children of Israel go. 

The great superstition of Egypt was a belief in judical astrology and 
natural magic, t It was held that the stars possessed a secret and potential 
influence over numan affairs, and that every studious man, deeply read in 
the mysteries of nature, as Moses was known to be, might direct these in- 
fluences at pleasure to produce any extraordinary effect • out of the common 
coarse of things. Hence the King of Egypt required some more decisive 
proofs of a divine interference, before he would consent to relinquish so 


• A strange legend about Jannes and Jambres is told by Palladius in his life of 
Macarius. These magicians, in the midst of a grove of trees, and beside a fountain 
of water, built a mausoleum for their own interment, which by magical arts wa « 
placed under the protection of evil spirits. Macarius having heard the wonderful 
stoiies which were related of this fountain, determined to visit the placfe, and prove 
the truth of these reports by ocular demonstration. Having penetrated the external 
avenues of the grove, he was encountered by seventy devils, who, with much grim- 
ace, threatened to attack him. Without giving way to fear, he recommended him* 
self to God, and these outre spirits of darkness vanished away. Coming to the 
sepulchre, he was met by a gigantic devil with clattering hoofs, and armed with a 
naked sword, who attempted to drive him back, but without success. Here he saw 
a brazen bucket, suspended by an iron chain, consumed with rust ; and also some 
pomegranates and other fruit dried up and wasted away. In what manner the en- 
chantment was dissolved, this author does not say ; but it appears unlikely that this 
legion of tremendous devils would suffer Macarius to explore their secret recesses 
with impunity, or permit him to depart in safety, unless vanquished by some counter- 
charm more potent than their own. The truth is : this and similar accounts of the 
effects of enchantment might be wonderfully amusing in an age of superstition. 
But these delusions are no more, and it is now clearly understood and universally 
admitted, that no miracle affecting the constituted order of things, has ever been 
performed, from the creation of the world, by the assistance or intervention of evil 
spirits, without any especial commission from on high. 

t These Egyptian serpents were a delusion of the devil, as Justin Martyr said, 
tpectantium oculit prastigias offundebant. 


t Trismegistus said (Pymaod. Arclep. 145) that the Egyptian priests possessed the 
art of constructing deities, or images eudued with intelligence, which predicted 
iutme events, and interpreted dreams. 
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a source of profit and gratification as was afforded bj bis Israelidsh 
slaves ; and persisted in his determination not to set them free, until his 
whole nation was almost depopulated and destroyed by a succession of 
desolating judgments. He was willing to enter into a compromise with 
Moses, under the immediate influence of his sufferings ; and promised to 
allow the Israelites permission to sacrifice in Egypt, according to the rites 
of their own religion, but would not consent to let them depart into the 
wilderness. He frequently relented, indeed, and cried out, “ I have sinned 
against the Lordl The Lord is righteous, and I and my people are 
wicked !” But his repentance disappeared with the evil ; and it was not 
till the whole land of Egypt felt the blow in their families, that he oon- 
sented to their departure. 

The plagues inflicted on the Egyptians were of such a nature as to point 
directly to the sacred objects of their worship, lo the opinion of Pharaoh 
the contest was besween the tutelary deity of the Hebrews, and his own 
national gods ; it was therefore a righteous display of God’s justice, to 
shew the fallacy of his reliance on objects of worship which were unable 
to proteot themselves against defilement, «xr the infliction of grievous 
calamities. 

The first plague was directed against their great god the river Nile ; its 
Sacred waters were turned into blood. There was a great propriety in this 
dispensation ; not only beoause the Egyptians held that water was the first 
principle of all things,* but beoause they paid divine honours to the Nile, 
and superstitiously adored its inhabitants.^ Their country was greatly 
benefited by the annual overflowing of this river, which they conceived 
was owing to the sacrifice every year performed on its banks in honour of 
that divinity. ' Immediately before the expected inundation, solemn pro- 
cessions were formed ; the deity of the Nile was invoked with many super- 
stitious ceremonies; and, to render him propitious, an immaculate virgin, 
richly attired and ornamented, was cast into the river, as a sacrifice of 
atonement.j; 

This plague was also a judical punishment for their cruelty to the He- 
brew children ; and served as a fearful token to the Egyptians, that the 
time was now arrived in which a dreadful retaliation should be inflicted, 
for all the innocent blood which had been shed in that river.§ This is 
plainly referred to by St. John the Evangelist ;|| and Josephus says, “They 
who drank of it were afflicted with a violent cholic ; whilst to the Hebrews 
it was perfectly wholesome.”^ 

The second plague with which the Egyptians were troubled, was, swarms 
of frogs, which came up from their sacred river, and filled their streets, 
their houses, and even climbed up into their bed-rooms. No place was 
free from them. They covered the tables of refreshment, denied their 
provisions, and corrupted the water throughout the land of Egypt; so that 
the very gods they held in veneration became a pest and a nuisance. This 


• Philo. 


t The Egyptians were induced to deify their river, because it was the author of 
all their abundance. Their chief dependence being on the Nile, they endeavoured 
to propitiate it by festivals and sacrifices. Thus, the first plague must have been 
peculiarly terrific. The fish died, the waters stank, and die Egyptians turned from 
it with disgust and loathing. 


J Herod. Clio. 
| Rev. xvi. 0. 


$ Lyran. 

1 Ant !. 2, e. 14 
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terrible affliction pointed also to their unnatural destruction of the inno- 
eents in the river Nile, which now sent forth its reptiles in snoh numbers 
-as almost to destroy the inhabitants. 

The third pTague of lice referred to Pharaoh’s cruelty to the Israelites 
themselves. He condemned them to perpetual slavery, and that of the 
vilest and most degrading nature ; to make bricks from the dust of tho 
earth, and to erect buildings for his convenience or pleasure. From the 
dust of the earth, therefore, arose an annoyance, which must convince 
them of God’s power, who could so severely affliot them by the most con- 
temptible creatures.* This plague was also directed at their habitual 
cleanliness, and fear of pollution. Herodotus says — “ that the Egyptians, 
and particularly the priests, from a principle of cleanliness, shave every 
part of their bodies on each third day, to prevent vermin, or other im- 
purity, from remaining about their persons. ’f Hence to a people of suoh 
peculiar habits and propensities, the plague of lice must have been an 
evil of the greatest magnitude. 

The fourth plague brought mingled swarms of flies, which not only 
corrupted the earth, but almost destroyed man and beast. It is supposed 
that they consisted not only of common flies, wasps, gnats, hornets, Ac., 
but also of venomous reptiles, suoh as scorpions, asps, vipers, Ac . The 
fly in Egypt and Phoenicia received the honours of divine worship ; and 
one of their chief deities was denominated Baal Zebnb, which signifies the 
supreme lord of flies. This was, therefore, a grievous judgment, as it 
appeared to come under the sanction of Baal Zebub, on whom they relied 
tor protection from every annoyance of that nature. 

The fifth plague was less personally troublesome to the inhabitants, for 
it was inflicted on their most powerful gods. The bull, the ox and cow, 
the sheep and goat, were supreme objects of adoration ; a murrain was, 
therefore, sent amongst them, to shew the unstable support on which the 
Egyptians rested : for if their gods could not protect themselves, much 
less could they render sssistauoe to their worshippers.^ 

The sixth plague was inflicted on the Egyptians’ persons. Moses, by 
God’s command, sprinkled handfuls of ashes into the air, which im- 
mediately formed a thick white cloud over all the land ; and which, falling 
on the inhabitants, produced large ulcers, attended with a burning pain, 
similar to that produced by the application of a red-hot iron to the naked 
flesh ; they spread over the whole body, and swelling at length into one 
massive sore, caused the most excruciating sufferings.! This calamity was 
brought on by means of an agent intended to conviot the Egyptians of 
wanton ornelty to their slaves, for the ashes were taken from the furnace 
where the Hebrews had been engaged in burning brick. The magicians 


* Ps. Ixxviii. 46. t Euterpe. 

% 44 We learn from the monuments, and from history, that the fattening of cattle 
was extensively practised in the marshes, and that in other places stall feeding# was 
very common. This circumstance enables us to explain an apparent inconsistency 
in the history of the ten plagues. We are told that all the cattle of Egypt died in 
the plague ofynurrain; but we read in the same chapter that some cattle were 
destroyed by tne plague of hail. The contradiction vanishes when we look to the 
limitation with which the plague of murrain was announced : 1 Behold, the hand of 
the Lord is upon thy Cattle which is in the field. 1 The plague, therefore, did not ex- 
tend to the beasts which were in stalls and enclosures, and these consequently sur- 
vived to become the victims of the plague of hail” — (Taylor, p. 43.) 

$ Philo. 
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of Bgypt, struck with these grievous boils and blains, now became fully 
sensible of Gxl’s power, and fled from the face of Moses, confessing their 
inability to cope with him in the art of performing miracles. 

The seventh plague was a mighty tempest of hail,* rain, thunder, and 
fire ; which appeared the more dreadful to the inhabitants, as in that 
country such phenomena were very rarely seen. This judgment was di- 
recfced against their superstitious worship of the elements : for their gods 
were again converted into ministers of destruotion.f 
'The eighth plague is called the Lord’s great anny,J and consisted of 
innumerable swarms of locusts, cankerworms, caterpillars, and palmerworms, 
which filled their houses, and “ covered the face of the whole earth, so that 
the land was darkened : and they did eat every herb of the land, and all 
the fruit of the trees which the hail had left, and there remained not any 
green thing in the trees, or in the herbs of the field, through all the land 
of Egypt.”§ Nay, they even bit and killed the inhabitants. || 

The ninth plague was a thick darkness over the land of Egypt, which 
completely overwhelmed their chief deity Osiris, or the Sun, which . they 
adored as the fountain of light. This was rendered more distressing by 
the appearance of horrible apparitions, fearful sights, and flitting shadows, 
which haunted them incessantly, night and day.^f Dreadful noises assailed 
their ears, as of the roaring of a cataract, the horrible yellings and bark- 
ings of wild beasts, the hissing of serpents, and the whistling of winds, 
suooeeded by the melodious voice of birds, and aggravated by the reproaches 
of an accusing conscience.** The darkness was so thiok and palpable, 
that artificial lights could not penetrate through it;ff and consequently 
they were unable either to provide subsistence, or to pursue their usual 
avocations for the space of three days. “ They saw not one another, 
neither rose any from his plaoe,”£t during this period, whioh was passed 
in solitary confinement, under the effects of bodily weakness, occasioned by 
hunger and thirst, augmented by menial agony from the dread of perish- 
ing with hunger, increased by the appalling visions whioh flitted before 
their eyes, and made them “ swoon away”§§ with apprehension. They 
who were in the field when the darkness surprised them, could not return 
to their habitation, but remained bound to the spot as with a chain. |||| 
During this period of overwhelming darkness, the children of Israel had 
light in their dwellings ; a striking emblem of that intellectual darkness 
which overshadowed the heathen world, unblest with the light of truth ; 

• M Such a visitation as the plague of hail must have been wondrous in a land 
where hail is among the most uncommon of phenomena, and at the same time one 
of the severest punishments that could be inflicted on an agricultural country. The 
Latins, who were far less dependent upon their harvest thjui the Egyptians, called 
every severe affliction, calantUas , a word which primarily signifies a storm, so severe 
as to break the stalks ( calami ) of the standing corn.” — ^(Taylor, p. 36.) 

f “ And the flax and the barley was smitten, for the barley was in the ear, and the 
flax was boiled ; but the wheat and the rye were not smitten, for they were not grown 
up.” (Exod. ix. 31, 32.) Egypt was a very fruitful country, and the land pro- 
duced a plentiful supply of corn in common seasons, by the overflowing of the Nile, 
with merely a slight degree of cultivation by the simple hand plough 
X Joel ii. 25. $ Exod. x. 15. 

| Wisd. xvL 9. x / S Wisd. xvii. 15.* 

•* Ibid. 9, 11, 18, 19. It PM* 

XX Exod. x. 23. $$ Wisd. xvii. 19. 

M Ibid. 17. 
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and of the chi Wren of the world, who sit down in the region of darkness, 
and the shadow of death, and reject that life which would lead them to 
eternal life. So true is that observation of St. John, “The light shineth 
in darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not.”* 

The rod of Moses was the visible medium by which these miracles 
were performed ; but lest it should be believed that the virtue was in the 
rod alon?, God direoted some of these miracles to be performed without 
its assistance, and used other agents, to oonvince mankind that it was only 
the exertion of his Almighty power which diverted the course of nature, 
and wrought the miraculous works which preoeded the great deliverance. 
Thus the rod was not used in the fourth, fifth, sixth, ninth, and tenth 
plagues, but other means were substituted ; as .ashes in the sixth, the 
word of Moses in the fourth and fifth, and the stretching forth of his 
hand in the ninth plague, were sufficient to produce the intended effeot. 

In these plagues it is remarkable, that those which proceeded from tke 
earth were produced by the agency of Aaron, and those which came from 
heaven by the agency of Moses ; for which this i*eason is given : Moseff 
bad been constituted Pharaoh’s God,f and therefore was made the chief 
minister to direct the extraordinary appearances of the heavens. 

Daring the continuance of these plagues, the heart of Amenophis was 
a prey to the wildest agitation. Proud and ungovernable, his haughty 
spirit was scarcely subdued by the recurrence of such dreadful afflictions. 
He wavered, he relented, he attempted to compromise ; but pride and 
passion supplying the place of reason, his implacable resentment against 
the supposed authors of his calamities superseded the workings of con- 
science, and stifled the risings of conviotion ; and when the effects of one 
judgment were removed, be dared the vengeance of God to inflict another. 
His contempt for the Almighty' at length arose to desperation, and, refuse 
ing to comply with the demands of Moses, he commanded him, at the 
peril of his life, to see his face no Aiore. 

God had reserved the most terriblo display of his power and justice 
for the tenth and last plague to be inflicted on the Egyptians, and it was 
consequently ushered in with appropriate solemnity. The Israelites were 
directed to institute a Passover, which should bo kept as a distinguishing 
rite of their religion, and an everlasting memorial of their deliverance 
from captivity, by the destruction of the first-born in every family through- 
out the whole land of Egypt, both of man and beast. Each Hebrew 
family, or ten persons, § was commanded to kill a lamb, and to strike the 
two side posts and upper door posts of their dwelling with the blood ; that 
the destroying angel might pass over the houses thus marked for protec- * 
tion, while engaged in smiting the first-born. The lamb was to be eaten 
in haste, with loins girded, shoes on their feet, and a staff in their hand, 
ready for immediate departure. The Israelites were strictly commanded 
to confine themselves to their respective dwellings ; lest, by a promiscuous 
intercourse with the Egyptians, tney should become sharers m their ca- 
lamity : for though God knew his own people, and could have protected 
them in any situation, yet he demanded implicit obedience, and rather 
chose that they should owe their safety to the blood of the Lamb. ' 1 

This judgment was the more signal and terrible, as it was inflicted on 

• John L 5, t Exod. vii. 1. # 

x Jos. de Bel. Jud. L 7, c. 17. 
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them immediately after the darkness was removed, aadjvrhile they were 
still deeply impressed with the terrors of that visitation. The lamb for 
the passover was killed on the tenth day of the month, and ordered to be 
eaten on the fourteenth. The darkness oommenoed on the eleventh, and 
ceased on the thirteenth. The last interview of Pharaoh and Moses was 
on the morning of the fourteenth j and at midnight the first-born were 
shun. 

When every thing was thus formally prepared for the departure of the 
Israelites, and the Egyptians were buried in profound repose, after the 
fatigue of three days spent in indescribable agony, both of body and 
mind, “ it came to pass, that at midnight the Lord smote all the first- 
born in the land of Egypt, from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on 
his throne, unto the first-born of the captive that was in the dungeon ; 
and all the first-born cattle. And Pharaoh rose up in the night, he, 
and all his servants, and all the Egyptians ; and there was a great cry 
in Egypt; for there was not a honse where' there was not one dead.”* 
The inhabitants started simultaneously from their beds, in the greatest 
horror and consternation, and assembling round the king’s palaoe, clamo- 
rously demanded the dismissal of the Israelites. Amenopbis, at length 
subdued, and trembling for his own life, acceded to their proposal ; and 
the people urgently petitioned the causes of all their misfortunes to be 
gone, for they were afraid the whole nation would become a sacrifice to 
the offended God of Israel. . They did not spare their most valuable 
property ; but, to induce their immediate departure, gave them silver, 
gold, and raiment in great abundance, including blu?, purple, and scarlet 
silk, fine linen and precious stones ; and with those the Tabernacle was 
afterwards adorned, f And even the king himself, with all his boasted 
firmness and impiety, struck with the extraordinary powers vested in 
Moses and Aaron, called on them for a blessing before their departure : 
an evident acknowledgment of the Superiority of God ov4r all created 
things. 

• The Israelites, bearing the bones of Joseph, departed early in the morn- 
ing, in sight of the Egyptians, who were busily employed in burying 
their dead.| They -travelled with all their possessions from lUmeses to 
8uoooth, a distance of about twelve miles; and here Moses reviewed and 
numbered the people, and found with him 600,000 Israelites, besides 
children ; making, as it is thought by learned writers, at least 1,500,000 
souls. § With them Moses also found a mixed multitude of other nations, 

• Exod. xii. 29, 30. 

t St. Augustine thinks that the mystical signification of these valuable ornaments 
refers to the liberal arts invented or improved by the heathen ; which were after- 
wards, by the judicious management of wise and pious men, wrested from them, 
and converted to the service of the true and firing God, and made subservient to 
the interests of religion. (August, de Doct Christ 1 2, c. 4.) Porphyry, in Euse- 
bius, accuses Origen of “ calling in the assistance of Grecian learning to confirm 
the strange absurdities of Jewish fable.” (Euseb. Eccl. Hist 1. 6, c. 13.) The 
* liberal arts and sciences were considered of such essential service to the propagation 
of Christianity, that Julian the Apostate enacted a law prohibiting Christians from 
being instructed in human arts. (Socrat. 1. 3, c. 10.) And the learning of the 
present day abundantly shews that the spoils of Egypt and other heathen nations are 
possessed now, in full perfection, only by the true worshippers of God. 

$ Num. xxxiii. $ Tomline’s Theol. p. 1, c. 3. 
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who had followed this remarkable people oat of Egypt. This event bap* 
pened 430 years after Abraham’s vision in Canaan, and 215 years from 
the entrance of Jacob into Egypt. 

Thus did God by bis servant Moses redeem the Israelites from their 
Egyptian bondage, with a high band and with an outstretched arm ; 
marching before them in a Pillar of a Cloud by day, and a Pillar of Fire 
by night; and the Deliverance was finally perfected by a mighty wind, the 
agent of bis power. 

The Egyptians, repenting that they bad suffered the Israelites, who 
were valuable servants, to depart, and endued with an evil heart of un- 
belief, which caused them to doubt the aetual power of God, even in tl^e 
face of such tremendous judgments, collected an immense army of 6(H) 
chariots,*. 50,000 horsemen, and 200,000 foot soldiers, f and followed 
them, having, with the plagues, lost their impressions of God’s power, 
and consequently their reverence for his name. Indeed, Amenophis ap- 
pears in reality to have been more in awe of Moses than of any superior 
being ; for “ Moses was very great in the land of Egypt, in the sight of 
Pharaoh’s servants, and in the sight of the people.”^ 

The Israelites, by the direction and command of God himself, were 
encamped before Pihahiroth, or the Strait of Hiroth, between Migdol, a 
tower or citadel of defence, erected on the borders of the Strait ;§ and 
Baal Zephon, or Temple of Baal, where was kept burning a holy fire, 
which served also as a beacon to direct shipping in the dangerous naviga- 
tion of the Red Sea. In this temple was kept a continual watch, as is 
implied in the name. Thus were they enoom passed on three sides by 
fortresses, inaccessible mountains, and the Red Sea ; the isthmus between 
that sea and the Mediterranean being protected by the well-forlified city 
of Pelusium, -and other fortifications, which had been erected by tlm 
Israelites themselves during their oppression. || 

Arriving in sight of the Israelites, Amenophis contemplated their 
defenceless situation with secret delight, and concluded that the moment 
was arrived in which he could take ample vengeance for all his wrongs. 


* The Egyptians prided themselves greatly on their war chariots. They were 
light and strong, being constructed chiefly of metal, or covered with metal plates. 
Thus, m the Iliad — 

Rich silver plates his shining car unfold, 

His solid arms refulgent gleam with gold. 

t Jos. Ant. 1. 2, e. IS. J Exod. xl 3. 

$ Josephus, quoting Lysimachus, says, that it was the opinion of heathen na- 
tions that when the Israelites arrived at the above place, “the night advancing, 
they deliberated how to act. They made fires, and appointed sentinels; and on 
the next night kept a fast, to entreat pardon of the gods. On the following monw 
ing, Moses recommended them to decamp, and proceed onwards till they could be 
better accommodated ; but enjoined them to do no good on their journey, not even 
so much as to give good advice if it was asked ; and to destroy all the temples and 
altars they met with. This advice being approved, the company proceeded through 
the wilderness, and after encountering great hardships, came at length to a country 
well inhabited and cultivated. They behaved in a most barbarous manner to foe 
inhabitants, whose temples they ravaged and burnt, and finally arrived at a place 
now called Judea, where they built a city and called it Hierosyie, foe meaning of 
which is, foe spoil of holy things,” 

| Marsh. Caa. Chroq. p. 105. 
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Believing their escape to be impossible, he encamped with his army be- 
hind the Israelites, waiting only the approaching day to attack and put 
them to the sword. But his career was now verging rapidly to its 
close. That remarkable pillar, which accompanied the Children of 
Israel in their flight, was by day a cloud only, to convince them of 
the presence of their great deliverer. This cloud, which was also a 
fire by night, placed itself between the two encampments, and involved 
the Egyptian nost in impenetrable darkness, while it communicated 
sufficient light to enable Moses and the Israelites to pursue their desti- 
nation. By the divine command, Moses stretched out his rod over the 
sea, and a strong east wind arose, whioh divided the waters, so that 
the Israelites marched through the sea on dry land, Moses leading the 
way, and exhorting them not to fear; for, said he, “ the Egyptians 
whom ye have seen to-day, ye shall see them again no more for 
ever.”* 

The Egyptian army followed their course amidst the darkness, deter- 
mined either to compel them to return, or utterly to destroy them; 
and knew not their danger until they were all inclosed within the 
waters ; for the waves, on the right hand and on the left, were invisible, 
from the effects of that divine cloud which overshadowed them. At 
length their cbarriot wheels were encumbered by the mud at the bottom 
of the sea, so that they “ drave heavily which, obstructing the 
general movements of the soldiers, reduoed the whole army into confu- 
sion. In this situation the cloud was removed, the morning light ap- 
peared, and they beheld the threatening waves ready to burst upon 
them, and the Israelites safe on the opposite shore. They were allowed 
but little time to deliberate on the meaos of escaping the calamitous 
death which they saw suspended over their heads. They fled; but 
what could flight accomplish for so unwieldy a body of chariots, horses, 
and footmen, encumbered with armour ; their ranks broken, their chariot 
wheels entangled with each other, and foroibly wrested off, and themselves 
paralysed with confusion and dismay! Harrassed by a long and ex- 
peditious march, after three days spent without rest or refreshment, 
and alarmed at the dreadful appearances before them, to augment which 
the heavens sent forth all their artillery of thunder, lightning, and 
rain,f their escape was altogether impracticable. Besides all this, the 
Lord looked upon them in anger, and infused a deadly fear into their 
hearts, whioh made them irresolute and wavering; until Moses, who 
saw the Israelites in safety, and all the host of the Egyptians inclosed 
beyond the power of escaping, stretched his rod again over the sea, 
add God by a strong west wind, suddenly brought the waters upon 
them with irresistible impetuosity, which utterly overwhelmed and des- 
troyed them, with their horses, and chariots, and horsemen ; “ and Israel 
saw the Egyptians dead upon the sea shore.” J 


• Exod. xiv. 13. 
t Ps. lxxvii. 18. 

$ Exod. xiv. 30. A confession in memory of this deliverance was enjoined upon 
every one when offering his first-fruits, in these words : — M A Syrian ready to perish 
was my father ; and he went down into Egypt, and sojourned there with a few, and 
became there a T nation, great, mighty, and populous; and tto Egyptians evil 
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entreated us, and afflicted us, and laid upon us hard bondage. And when we 
cried unto the Lord God of our fathers, the Lord heard our voice, and ldbked 
on our affliction, and our labour, and our oppression; and the Lord brought us 
forth out of Egypt, with a mighty hand, and ^rith an outstretched arm, and with 
great terribleness, and with signs, and with wonders; and he hath brought us 
into this place, and hath given us this land, even a land that floweth with milk 
and honey.” (Deut. xxvL 5— 9 ) 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On the Five Points of Fellowships 


In every well-regulated society, some bond of union, some reciprocal 
and mutual interchange of benefits forms a distinguishing feature, whioh 
no vicissitude of circumstances can remove. ^Masons profess to be united 
in an indissoluble chain of sincere affection, called the five points of fellow- 
ship ; by which, when strictly adhered to, they are bound heart and hand 
so firmly, that even death itself cannot sever the solemn compact, because 
in another and more glorified state those relations are perceived and ac- 
knowledged, which have characterized the union here on earth. These 
five points refer to certain virtues requisite to be practised in this world 
in order to the enjoyment of happiness in a future state, and mark dis- 
tinctly the difference between virtue and vice. 

1. BROTHERLY LOVE. 


The first point is that on which all the rest principally depend, for they 
are but emanations from the great virtue of charity or brotherly love. 

Brotherly love is an active principle, which encloses all mankind in the 
same bond of reciprocal union, however they be ' otherwise diversified by 
birth, climate, or education. The inhabitants of this globe proceed from 
a common parent, and hence, how remote soever the connection may ap- 
pear, all mankind are brothers, and as such are bound to execute the 
duties attached to this tender and endearing tie. This general relationship 
is not broken by distance, climate, form, or language ; but all the world 
are brethren, and the hand of mercy ought to be extended equally to the 
destitute stranger, as to an immediate friend or relative. Nay, the 
stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, are superior objects of man's be- 
nevolence. Masonry inculcates love to the human species as the certain 
indication of uprightness ; it teaches that without this love we are no- 
thing. Though we speak with the tongues of men and angels ; though 
we nave the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries and all know- 
ledge ; though we have faith so that we could remove mountains ; though 
we bestow all our goods to feed the poor, and though we give our bodies 
to be burned, if we are not possessed of brotherly love, or charity, all this 
extent of power, all these acquirements of knowledge, will profit ns no- 
thing. The love of a Mason must be pure both in principle and practice, 
un warped by prejudice or passion ; unalterable in persecution, unabated 
amidst calumny, slander, and detraction. Filling the heart with pious 
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fervomr and with holy resolutions, exalting it from earth to heaven, from a 
perishable mortality to a celestial intercourse with the very sourced and 
essence of love ; ennobling the nature of man, and raising it to that sub- 
lime pitch of excellence which alone can impart true satisfaction under 
every species of adversity and pain. Masons are bound by the most solemn 
obligations to practise this virtue one towards another. Not to rest satis- 
fied with mere external acts of kindness, which may be displayed without 
feeling any emotions of the pure afeetion of brotherly love ; but to be 
the active friends of all mankind. 

Such were the effects produced by this principle amongst tbe early 
Christians, under the wise superintendence of St. John the Evangelist. 
Their brotherly love exceeded all instances of reoorded attachment in 
firmer times. The accounts transmitted to us of the affection which 
Christians bore towards each other, in the ages immediately subsequent to 
Christ’s death, would be incredible, were they not fully attested. An afi 
fection so disinterested and pare struck the heathen world with astonish- 
ment; they deemed it more than human, and attributed a feeling whieh 
the practice of their own philosophy could not attain, to the secret influ- 
ence of magic. Each individual was considered in thei light of a brother, 
united by the tender ties of a common faith and a common hope ; whole 
possessions were given up to the relief of indigence ; every selfish thought 
was banished, and the general welfare of the community was the first 
t frith of their hearts, tho first motive of their actions. This was the in- 
centive to great and glorious deeds. “ Some gave themselves up to bonds/' 
says Clement, “ that thereby they might free others from them. Others 
sold themselves into bondage, that they might feed their brethren with . 
the price of themselves." But the testimonies to this effect are not con- 
fined to Christian writers; their heathen adversaries unequivocally ad 
mitted the purity of their fraternal attachment in its fullest extent. Hanoi 
Julian, tbe apostate, that deadly and implacable foe to the Christian name, 
as the most effectual method of extirpating the new religion, commanded 
his priests to model paganism after tbe same fashion : for the universal 
benevolence of the Christian brethren had become a current proverb, and 
“ See how these Christians love !” was the spontaneous tribute paid to 
their integrity by every people amongst whom they resided. 

2. BENEVOLENCE. 

Tbe second point inculcates universal benevolence, on the ground of 
obligation and duty. This virtue does not consist merely in satisfying tbe 
pecuniary wants of the virtuous distressed, or of furnishing a friend with 
the loan of some necessary comfort or convenience, in the hops of receiving 
an equivalent ; hut comprehends the general oapeeity of communicating 
happiness to our fellow-creatures, including the practioe of our relative 
duties to God, our neighbour, and ourselves. 

Tbe first great and important duty sf benevolence should excite in war 
bosoms an unaffected veneration to our Maker, whose bounteous goodness 
to bis creatures can never be compensated by all the exertions in our 
power. Wbat He has commanded, we mast perform. Prayer, praise, 
and thanksgiving, are His due; and, if these be neglected, it is impossible 
to expect His blessing. The name of this awful Being is a sacred deposit, 
which ought never to be irreverently prononneed with polluted lips ; for 
tbs vWktious of this Word are threatened with noeompanying vengeance. 
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If His almighty aid be necessary to promote our success here, or happiness 
hereafter, let us implore it humbly and sincerely, in the hope that it will 
not be withdrawn when we are most in need of it, in the hour of sickness 
>r adversity, persecution or death. 

The preservation of order and social virtue in civil society rests upon 
vbe obligations we are under to keep up a constant interchange of mutual 
good offices with^ur neighbour. They who are in the habitual practice 
of benevolence experience an uniform gratification, and have within their 
bosoms a certain source of pleasure, which selfish mortals can. never attain 
or enjoy. The glow of charity warms their bosoms with unequivocal love 
to their fellow-creatures, and they enjoy a foretaste of heaven upon earth ; 
they search for misery and distress in all their appalling forms, and they 
administer comfort from a pure principle of benevolence ; for the east is 
not farther from the west, or the surface from the centre, than pride and 
ostentation are from genuine goodness and disinterested virtue. 

But the exercise of this virtue does not end here. Innumerable are the 
offices of kindness, indefinite are the shades of affection which the practice 
of benevolence necessarily assumes. Recommendations of an unblemished 
character, expressions of good-will, advice when under the influence of 
doubt, civility and gentleness, as well as actual offices of assistance, form 
distinguishing features of this virtue, and these are in the power of all 
Who have not the means of performing substantial services. If, as 
philosophers tell ns, much of human misery is ideal, he acts the part of 
a sincere friend who endeavours to soothe conflicting passions to repose, to 
remove the weight which presses on our spirits, and teaches us to forget 
our woes by pointing to the opening scenes of prosperity and joy. 

The exercise of benevolence, then, may be practised every hour of our 
lives. It is an innocent and laudable method of gaining the esteem of 
men, of promoting universal good-wli, of vanquishing the turbulence of 
passion, of securing peace of mind, and of laying np a store of satisfaction 
for old age, which will make the end of life a scene of felicity and con- 
tentment. 

* Our duty to owrsefaes, rendered almost perfect by the practice of benevo- 
lence to our neighbour, may be oompreheuded in a few words : not to 
prostitute our humanity by intern peranoe, effeminacy, indolence, or any of 
those vices which degrade man below the brutes ; but to cultivate health 
by exercise, cleanliness, and regularity; to practise the four cardinal 
virtues, Temperance, Fortitude, Prudence, and Justice; recollecting that 
man’s happiness is progressive, and depends entirely on himself whether 
it increase or diminish ; for it is impossible to hold a stationary place in 
the mind so long as any portion of activity remains ; and if the mind be- 
tome dormant, and perfectly insensible to praise or dispraise, virtue or 
vice, we may be assured that its happiness is at the lowest ebb, and it 
betemes doubtful whether the capacity for enjoying it be not wholly 
expired. 

It may therefore be concluded, that if happiness be the objeot which 
mam has in view in his commerce with the world, it o&n only be found ‘ 
in the practioe of virtue. f 


8. PRAYER* 

The third point teaches ns to bow our knees to the Almighty Father of 
ihe universe, and pray for blessings on ourselves, and on these united te 
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us by tbe nearest and dearest of ties. Prayer is a duty of snob paramount 
imp stance, as to involve consequences the most awful and tremendous : 
if rightly performed, it conveys a blessing ; if wholly neglected, it elicits 
a curse. 

With this responsibility the Mason is fully impressed, and therefore his 
Lodge is never opened without a solemn appeal to the Deity, and a humble 
supplication of his blessing ; conscious that, if deprived of this, nothing 
that he may be engaged ih can reasonably be expected to prosper. Our , 
initiations, and every other business, are founded on the same appeal ; our 
pedestal is furnished with the book of God's Word, which is considered 
the great light of faith, to direct all our motions, and inspire us with 
the rich hopes which it contains ; our Lodges are dedicated to God and 
holy St. John the Evangelist; and the unequivocal posture of one of our 
most sacred ceremonies is, bended knees, erect body, and faithful heart. 

If a Mason's Lodge be built on holy ground, and supported by wisdom, 
strength, and beauty ; if it be of that immeasurable extent, which has*no 
bound but the four quhrters of the compass, and covered with a cloudy 
canopy which can only be penetrated by ascending the theological ladder ; 
if we commemorate the three grand offerings of ancient religion, and have 
in perpetual recurrence the wonders of God in creation, redemption, and 
deliverance from temporal danger and affliction, it will surely be admitted 
that our rites have a reference beyond mere conviviality ; that tbey are 
founded on the most awful images in existence, a belief in a God, and the 
doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments; that they are 
opened, conducted, and closed with prayer ; aud hence that they must 
leave an impression^on the mind of every reflecting brother of God's be- . 
neficence to man, and the consequent necessity of a regular and uniform 
attendance on His authorized worship. 

4. SECRECY. 

u Of all the arts which Masons profess, the art of secrecy particularly 
distinguishes them. Taciturnity is a proof of wisdom, and is allowed to 
be of the utmost importance in the different transactions of life. The 
best writers have declared it to be an art of inestimable value ; and that 
it is agreeable to the Deity himself may be easily conceived, from tbe 
glorious example which He gives in concealing from mankind the secrets 
of His providence. The wisest of men cannot penetrate into the arcana 
of heaven, nor can they divine to-day what to-morrow may bring forth/'* 

A regard fro; this virtue has characterized every nation and people of 
the world, from the earliest times on record. There are many things 
which it would be highly improper, and even criminal, to communicate. 
To reveal tbe secrets of a friend, confided to our care, would be worse than 
the treachery of an assassin who stabs his adversary when unarmed, and 
not the least suspicious of a foe. v 

The Egyptians venerated this virtue, and veiled all their religion and 
politics under its impenetrable mask. Origen tells us, that “ philosophers 
had sublime notions with regard to the Divine nature, which they kept 
secret, and never discovered to the people but under the veil, of fables and 
allegories/'f Their god Harpocrates was represented with his finger on 

r 

• Pres. Ulus, book iii. sec. 2. 

tOrig. con. Cels. 1. 1, p. 11. 
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his mouth,* aid was painted fall of eyes and ears, to shew that every per- 
son may hear and see, but they are not always at liberty to disclose the 
information which they derive from the use of those senses : this god -was 
much honoured by the Egyptians. 

The Romans had a goddess, who was represented with a finger on her 
lips, called Angerona ; and to shew their respect for the virtue of taci- 
turnity, they offered sacrifices to her. 

“ All the eastern nations, the Persians, the Indians, the Syrians, con- 
cealed secret mysteries under their religious fables. The wise men of all 
those religions saw into the sense and true meaning of them j whilst the 
vulgar and uninitiated went no farther than the outward and visible symbol, 
and so discerned only the bark by which they were covered.”*}* 

Pythagoras carried the virtue of secrecy so high, as to demand from hie 
scholars a probation of five years’ silence, accompanied with excess of absti- 
nence and mortification, before he would admit them to a participation in 
the knowledge which he had acquired by long experience, and a residence 
with the most learned philosophers in every nation under heaven. 

The Druids conveyed their instruction by secret and enigmatical langu- 
age : their philosophical knowledge was very extensive ; but they had so 
strict a regard for secrecy, that it was esteemed a crime worthy of death 
to attempt to penetrate into their mysteries. Their learning was com* 
municated orally, and in verse ; and as no part of their instructions was 
allowed to be oommitted to writing, the number of verses which the memory 
must necessarily retain was almost incredible. 

" But,” says the sceptic, “ where is the necessity of secrecy now ? If 
your institution be laudable, as you describe it, why not reveal it for tbs 
benefit of mankind ?” I should as soon look for a star to fall from the 
firmament, as for a caviller against Masonry to be satisfied, even with a 
mathematical demonstration. The benefits of Masonry can only be enjoyed 
by their union with secrecy. Lay these secrets open to the world, and the 
charm would cease to operate. 1?hey would become familiar as the growth 
of a plant, and like that incomprehensible phenomenon, would be neglect- 
ed, and perhaps despised. At the reformation of our Church from the 
errors of popery, what could exceed the ouriosity of mankind to read and 
investigate the hidden stores of the Bible, which had been a sealed book 
foi many centuries ? and though it contains secrets of far greater import 
ance than those of Masonry, yet, curiosity being gratified, the rage is over, 
and it is regarded with as much indifference by the mass of mankind, a $ 
though it contained nothing affecting man’s temporal or eternal welfare. 
So Masonry, were it made public, would probably be neglected, because 
the stimulus would be wanting from which it derives its c&ief popularity, 
if hot its principal importance. The secrets of Masonsy are open to tbe 
inspection of tbe worthy and the good in every class of frank ind. The 
page is displayed before them, and if they refuse to read, it is too much 
to near them complain of ignorance, and to revile a science which they 
want the inclination or capacity to understand. 


* Recent discoveries in Egypt have rendered it doubtftil whether Harpoc rates was 
the god of silence, which had been deduced by Plutarsh from the above posture. 
The mra of sileace, according to figures, on the monuments, was by placing the 
whole hand over the mouth. 

t Orig. con. Cels. 1. 1, p. 11. 
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It is toiher objected, that the use We make of the' implements of archi* 
lecture, as vehicles of secrecy, is frivolous, and unworthy the dignity of 
human beings.* These implhnenls are of no further benefit to us than 
as they convey a aeries of the purest precepts of morality, and the most 
aseful instruction far the regulation of our conduct in every circumstanoe 
and situation of life. In these emblem our secrets are chiefly conoealed ; 
and. the valuable lessons they contain, elevate them from the character of 
mere instruments of labour, and they become jewels of inestimable value. 

5. ON SLANDER. 


The fifth point teaches ns to support a brother’s character when he ia 
absent, and consequently unable to defend himself from the tainted breath 
of defamation. It forbids us to retail slanders derogatory to our brother’s 
reputation, which is a sacred deposit, and if once wounded, then thousand 
words in vindication will scarcely be sufficient to repair the mischief which 
ten words have occasioned. 

Masonry inculeates this lesson in every part and poiot of every degree ; 
aware that the evil consequences of slander are innumerable, whether by 
giving false testimony in a public cause, or by injuring our brother by 
private defamation. This practice is the vilest of all robberies. Injure 
his property, and you may make him reparation ; wound his body and the 
physician may heal the wound ; but if his sacred reputation be touched, 
if his good name be taken away, it can never be restored, but may pursue 
his offspring after death, may desoend to his children’s children, and blast 
their prospects to the latest posterity. 

Defamation is always wioked ; the defamer is always despised. And 
what gratification can be found iu a practice which elioits universal con* 
tempt ? Can it be found in the lust of evil speaking, and cutting up repu- 
tation, as with a sharp razor? Can any gratification proceed from the 
praotioe of private scandal at the expense of another’s oharaoter and honest 
fame ? Dom such a praotioe add to the slanderer’s peace of miud or im- 
portance amongst Us acquaintance ? dees it confer a dignity not to be pro* 
cured by other more innocent means ? A negative answer may be safely 
given to these inquiries; and it is rather to be feared that every honest 
and uptight man will regard him with the scrutinising eye of jealous sus- 
pietoo, and shun him as a public nuisance. His deeds are baser than 
those of the assassin, in proportion as a man’s unsullied fame is dearer;* to 
him than lifo. The assassin kills the body of his enemy, and there the 
mischief ends ; but the slanderer attacks the immortal part of man, and 
inflicts a stab in the hope of blighting bis fame for ever. None can be 
safe where slander finds admittance. The virtues wither round him, and 
fade and die before bis baneful touch. His practices are made up of fraud 
and artful treachery. He dares not to bring the bold and open accusation, 
but looks aud whispers death. To misconstrue motives ; to place trifling 
incidents m contemptible points of view ; to insinuate by mysterious signs 
and broken sentences, that “ more is meant than meets the ear," are his 


• What number was amongst the Pythagoreans, geometrical symbols are amongst 
Masons. u It led,” says Pythagoras, “ to the knowledge of things divine and human j 
•he meditation of death ; setting the mind at liberty, without which none can leara 
or perceive any thing solid or true, by the help or benefit of sense, for the mind 
the divine part of the soul, seeth all things, and hears all things ; all things else are 
deaf and blind. (Stob. Serm. Hieron. adv. Rufin.) 
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study and delight They become, by the force of habit, a a necessary as 
the food which affords him nourishment, and this for no other purpose than 
the selfish aim of depriving his acquaintance of that estimation from 
which he can derive no benefit, and which can scarcely be restored by alb 
the nnited efforts of charity and benevolence : for evil reports spread with 
unaccountable facility, and extend to distant parts, where the evidences of 
their falsehood will never be heard, and thus the record is handed to pos* 
terity in all the decoration of unrefuted truth. 

But it must be observed, on the other hand, that we are not bound to 
applaud the eharacter and conduct of bad men, merely to avoid the impu- 
tation of illiberally. If the actions of a brother betray baseness of heart ; 
though it may not be commendable to magnify his vioes, or make them a 
perpetual topic of conversation, yet it would be equally injudicious to praise 
him, or bear a testimony to virtues which he does not possess. “ None 
. but a good man deserves to be loved or praised by any one. He who saws 
Cf a bad man, whom he knows, and whom all that know him know, to be 
& bad one, I have reason to speak well of him, for he has been kind 
to me, utters a detestable falsehood, and discovers a base disposition/ 1 * 
The course to be adopted, under these circumstances, is faithfully prescribed 
ita those lectures which form the subjects of discussion at all our meetings. 
* Always speak of a brother as well in his absence as in his presence ; and 
dven more particularly so, because when present he has an opportunity of 
defending himself. Never defame him yourself, nor suffer him to be de* 
filmed by others, if in your power to prevent it ; and if his oonduct be so 
dishonourable that you unfortunately cannot speak well of him, adopt the 
distinguishing virtue of our science, silence, or secrecy 

If a brother be calumniated falsely, it becomes a paramount duty to de- 
fend him in the face of the world. He who stands boldly forward to rebut 
a deliberate slander upon another’s reputation, I regard in the light of 
something more than a common friend : he reduces to practice the dignified 
theories of Masonry ; his benevolenoe is pure and unsullied by human 
passion, and he richly merits the obligations of gratitude in this world, as 
he is in the hope of receiving the approbation of his Judge in the world 
to come. 

. Speak then no evit of your brother. If he have virtues (and surely aU 
have some), let them be the theme of your discourse ; if he have faults 
(and who is free from them f), mention them not ; but in all your com* 
merce with your brethren or the world, “ supply the wants and relieve the 
necessities of your brethren to the utmost of your power and ability ; on 
no account wrong them or see them wronged, but timely apprise them 
of approaching danger; and view their interest as inseparable from your 
own.”J 


• Fawcett 


t Mas. Lect 

% Charge to the Second Degree. 
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CHAPTER X. 


CONTAINING FOUR HUNDRED AND EIGHTY.SBVEN YEARS 


View of Masonry' from the Deliverance to (he Dedication of King 
Solomon* $ Temple. 


In every society, however constituted, some form of government w 
necessary to preserve a spirit of subordination amongst its members ; and « 
to prevent it from degenerating into contempt or oblivion. 1m this respect, 
also, Masonry supports its claim to respect ami veneration. An argument 
favourable to its beneficial tendency may be dednoed from the excellence 
of its government, which is founded upon a pattern the most pure and per- 
fect, the government of the Jewish and Christian churches. 

In the early ages of the world, every head of a family united in his own 
person the threefold office of priest, prophet, and king ; and it was not 
nntii the Mosaic dispensation was revealed that the eonoenks of religion 
Were conducted by three distinct officers, or orders of men. 

At the Flood, thetoe is an appearance of something like a regular govern- > 
ment, consisting of three distiuot officers, who unitedly farmed the head* 
of the establishment, when organized in DU* jtobm. But it was not until 
the erection of the tabernacle that our craft were redaoed t» the perfect' 
form which it has ever rinoe retained. Moses, when, by the revelation of * 
God, he was dividing the priesthood into three distinct heads, modelled* 
Masonry after the same fashion ; himself being grand master, and Beia^ 
leel and Aholiob grand wardens. 41 

After prophecy had ceased, the teachers of Israel oontinaed to be dis-> 
fingutshed under three several appellations, each possessing distinct sttri-’ 
bates ; viz. wise men, scribes, and dkpaters. These were eomprisod by 
St. Paul in a single verse, when writing to the Corinthians : “ Where is* 
the wise ? Where is the scribe l Where is the dispnter V 9 > 

This number, it should seem, constitutes perfection ; for the Christian 
church, of which all other dispensations were only types and shadows, has 
been placed under the same system of government. Jesus Christ united* 
the threefold office of the ancient patriarchs in his own person, for he w*s< 
» priest for ever, after the order of Meiohisedeo ; who was ne other, ao- 
oordmg to the best authorities, than the patriarch Sbem, the son of Noah,' 
the king, priest and prophet of his family; and in that capacity blessed* 
Abraham, who was h» child m the ninth generation. Those offices, how*' 
ever, were distributed by our Saviour, who divided the priestly dignity* 


• The fake religion*, which, indeed, were originally but ptrvenions of dm tree, 
acknowledged the same form of government; because the ingenuity of man coufd 
not discover any form more irm and permanent than that which had been revealed* 
from heaven. Heooe Thoth, the great founder of idolatry, alter the Flood, was mur > 
named Ter Maximus; because he was PkHtuophu* maximus, Sactrdos mexumu,jukft 
Mat mazimus. — (Alex. Neapolit 1. 2, c. 6.) 
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amongst three distinct orders of men, in imitation of the temporary dis- 
pensation of Moses. 

Hence, if the government of the Jewish church, established under the 
immediate superintendence of God, or if the Christian church, modelled - 
by Jesus Christ, be considered os specimens of perfection, the same must 
be admitted of Free-Masonry ; as one of its orders, professedly not Chris- 
tian, is governed by a king, a priest, and a prophet, invested with an 
equal dignity ; and the rest of Mas >nry, which inculcates the only true 
religion, is direoted by a mode of government equally perfect, and equally 
unobjectionable. 

When Moses had escaped from the snares of the Egyptians, he conduct- 
ed his charge towards Mount Sinai, where he had received his commis- 
sion from God, intending to offer sacrifice on that spot, in obedience to the 
divine ooinmand ; but his progress was obstructed by the Amalekites, who 
entertained many jealous fear® respecting the movements of such a large 
body of people ; against whom, however, they hoped to wage successful 
war, encumbered as they were with women and children, Hooks and herds. 
Four other nations joined in this enterprise against the Israelites ; tempted, 
most probably, by the hope of an easy conquest and abundant spoils. 

The providenoe of God had prepared the Israelites for this exigency, by 
casting up the dead bodies of the Egyptians on the sho es of the Bed Sea: 
for the Israelites had retired from Egypt without weapons or means of de- 
fence against the numerous enemies they would probably have to eontend 
with, before they should be peaoeably settled in the promised land. They 
spoiled the Egyptians of (Jieir offensive and defensive armour, and thus 
became prepared to meet every obstruction which might impede their de- 
sign of entering into Canaan. 

Thus provided, Moses placed his army under the command of Joshua, 
the son of Nun, a man in every respect worthy of the distinction thus cou- 
ferred upon him. Moses, Aaron, and Hur ascended the mountain, and 
the two armies rushed to the ousel with the utmost fury. Moses, in prayer 
and supplioatioo, elevated his rod towards heaven ; and it was observed 
that whilst this extraosdinary rod was in this position, the Israelites suc- 
cessfully mowed down all before them. Fatigue at length compelled Moses 
to lay down the rod, and the battle turned in favonr of the enemy. Aaron 
and Hur were therefore requested to assist Moses in supporting tho rod, 
and the setting sun beheld tha Amalekites entirely defeated. The shat- 
tered remains of their army effected their retreat amidst the darkness of 
the night, leaving all their most valuable property at the mercy of the 
victors. In commemoration of this decisive victory, Moses erected an 
altar, which ho called JehovaK-nimi, whioh signifies Jehovah is my 
BANNIA 

From hence the Israelites proceeded to Sinai, and pitched their tents at 
the foot of the mountain. Moses marked out a camp about the mount, 
and remained here for rest and worship, according to the directions ho had 
received from God himself when he revealed His saorsd namk.* After 
solemn sacrifices, Moses disposed the. people according to their tribes, and 

* Hm Motes erected an altar and twelve pillars, according to the costora of the 
times. Some pillars were raised ae memorials of the dead (Gen. xxxv. 2) ; some 
for altars (Ibid. v. 16) ; some for superstitious uses, whioh were consecrated to idols 
(Levit xxvi. 1); and others in remembrance of some extraordinary delivcranos 
(Gen. xxviii. IS), as wore the pillars of Moses. 
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opened the first lodge of which we possess any certain tradition since 
the time of Joseph. Here he held a solemn convocation to the Lord ; 
and the people returned thanks for their miraculous deliverance, and enter- 
ed into those sacred and indissoluble vows, which implied unlimited and 
universal obedience to the commandments of God. Over this lodge pre- 
sided Motet, as grand master ; Joshua, as his deputy, and Aholiab and 
Bezaled grand wardens.* 

Here he was visited by Jethro, to whom he had been indebted, under 
the dispensation of heaven, for his dear and perfected knowledge of our 
science, which appears to have been preserved in a most extraordinary 
manner by some distinguished individuals, even in nations degraded by 
idolatrous practices. Lot in the midst of Sodom practised Masonry. The 
mixture of idolatry and Masonry is perceptible in Laban. He worshipped 
Penates, or household gods, and yet retained suoh a sense of his allegiance 
to the true God as to be favoured with a celestial vision. Job was a 
true Mason amidst an idolatrous people; and his addresses to his friends 
may form a grand synopsis of our present lectures. Balaam was a true 
prophet, though he lived in an idolatrous nation. The Midianites weio 
idolaters, yet Jethro preserved his faith in the true God pure and unsulli- 
ed, through the medium of Lux or Masonry. And he was held in such 
high estimation, even by Moses, who was, beyond all competition, the most 
learned man then existing in the world, that he united himself to this 
priest by the most tender ties of affection. 

On this visit, though the actions of Moses were directed by the immedi- 
ate inspiration of God, he preserved his usual reverence for Jethro. He 
explained to his father-in-law how God bad effected the miraculous delive- 
rance of Israel with a high hand and a stretched-out arm, and expatiated 
on the mercies of Jehovah in the most animated terms. Jethro rejoiced 
in the omnipotence of this great and good Being, and offered up a solemn 
sacrifice of thanksgiving, in his sacred character of a priest. He gave 
Moses some weighty advice on the subject of legislation and government ; 
in obedience to which he divided the twelve tribes into separate societies 
or lodges, over which he placed masters, with certain specified powers, 
which they were prohibited from exceeding, without a reference to himself, 
as the grand superintendent of the whole system. After this, a grand 
chapter, or grand assembly of the tribes was instituted, consisting of Bix 
rulers from each, of which Moses was the principal governor. 

In this place Moses was publiely ordained by the command, sanctioned 
by the presence, and hallowed by the visible acceptance of his God. He 
was first charged with a message to the people, directing them to assemble 
on the third day, purified from their uncleanness, to witness a solemn 
revelation of laws, which should be binding on them and their posterity. 
Since they were now abont to be embodied as a separate people, for the 
preservation of the true worship of God amidst an idolatrous world, some 
test of their obedience, as well as a code of laws for their civil government, 
became necessary, to secure their independence and to advance their pos- 
terity. For the former purpose, and as a basis on which to found the 
latter, the Decalogue was delivered to Moses from this mountain, to- 
gether with a full revelation of the principles requisite to preserve them, 
under a perfect theocracy, from the contaminations with which they might 


* North. Const, p. 16. 
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otherwise be infeeted by the pernicious examples of the surrounding 
nations. 

God himself, therefore, condescended to rehearse in their ears a summary 
of the moral ami ceremonial law, and promised a rich continued succession 
of blessings on their obedience ; stimulated by the denunciation of the 
most heavy judgments if they should disobey the ordinances thus pre- 
scribed for their observance. He had selected this people to be a wit- 
ness of himself in the midst of a world already deformed by apost&cy 
and the renunciation of every virtuous propensity, and to preserve his 
worship unoontamineted by those superstitions which the subtlety of the 
devil or the craft of man had introduced into the systems, which, in the 
patriarchal ages, were ordained to keep np a perpetual knowledge of God, 
and the semoe most aeoeptable to him. It became, therefore, necessary 
to deliver a written law, that the plea of ignorance might not be pre- 
ferred in palliation of guilt: t'Leet men should complain something was 
Wanting, that was written on tables which was not in the heart/' * The 
law was to prevent the prostitution of revealed truth, when conveyed 
through the medium of tradition. 

The moral law is divided into two distinct parts, which were engraven 
on two separate tables ; " the former declaring our duty to God, and the 
latter our duty to our neighbour and ourtelvet”^ And this arrangement 
being the work of the Deity, is absolutely perfect in all its parts. The 
opening of the Decalogue is most solemn and impressive, for it displays 
that Saoesd Nam® which comprehends every thing excellent, every thing 
gracious, and every tiling lovely. The worship of God being inculoated 
in the first table, shews that our first duty is owing to the Great Author 
of our being. This elicits our faith, stimulates our hope, and leads 
necessarily to the performance of those practical duties, inculcated by the 
second table, which exhibit our charity, that most excellent of all human 
virtues, in its fairest and most brilliant form. This, then, is a system of 
perfection ; for, by the exeroise of these virtues, through the merits of 
Johovah incarnate, we may attain possession of an immortal inheritance 
in those heavenly mansions of eternal felieity, veiled from mortal eye 
by the starry firmament, into which the great l AM shall bid us enter, 
to enjoy the blessings of that eternal Lodge which is irradiated with the 
brightness of Him that sitteth on the throne. 

But while Moses was with God in the mount, the people had defiled 
themselves by idolatry. At their deliverance from Egypt, a great number 
of men, women, and children, from many idolatrous tribes, had followed 
them to their enoampment.| Whether oonverted by the miracles, or 
merely desirous of following the fortunes of this extraordinary people, 
history does not inform us ; but we may conjecture that they were but 
irregular adventurers, unpossessed of any settled place of residence, and 


* Ne sibi homines aliquid defuisse quererentur, scriptum est in tabulis, quod in 
cordibus non legebant. (August, in Ps. Mi.) 

t The Decalogue contained ten commandments, four of which were applied to God, 
and the remainder to man. It is singular that the sacred name of God consisted oi 
four letters, which, according to the system of Pythagoras, proceed from a resolution 
of the triad into the monad, a process which produced the number ten. Thus, 1 -f* 
2 3 -f- 4 — lu ; and this number was denominated heaven, because it constituted 

perfection. 

X Exod. xiL 38. 
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whom, consequently, no dungs oould injure* If we may believe the 
Jews, it was owing to the pernioious counsel of these strangers that their 
forefathers so frequently tempted God, by their disobedience, to inflict his 
chastisements upon them. Thus the molten calf, whioh they had now 
ereoted as an object of divine worship,* has been imputed not so much to 
the cupidity of their progenitors, as to the sorceries of the Egyptian so- 
journers, f “ Concerning the sin of the Israelites/’ says Godwyn, “ in 
making this calf, or ox, the modern Jews do transfer the mult upon certain 
proselyte Egyptians who came forth with them ; and they say that, when 
Aaron cast their jewels into the fire, these Egyptians, contrary to their ex- 
pectation, by their art magic, produced a calf; to which purpose they urge 
Aaron’s own words : 1 1 did cast the gold into the fire, and thereof came 
this calf / as if his act or will was not with the making thereof but of it- 
self it made itself. 

The tribe of Egyptian strangers who are accused of inciting the Israel- 
ites to commit this wiokednesB were partially incorporated with them, and 
dwelt within the camp ; but the main body dwelt without the camp, and 
were subjected to reproach and indignity ; these seized with avidity every 
opportunity of inspiring the Israelites with a contempt for the theocracy, 
and rebellion against its edicts and authority. Henoe, in every act of dis- 
obedience which merited divine displeasure, the wrath of God was poured 
oat upon these strangers and such of the Israelites as had become their 
associates, in opposition to the express command of God, communicated 
through their great legislator. § 

Against a people guilty of this wickedness the anger of the Lord waxed 
hot, and He would utterly have destroyed them, but for the intercession 
of Moses, who was himself so violently agitated at the sight of this mons- 
trous idolatry, that he brake the two tables of stone which he had in his 
hand, containing the ten commandments. 

The zeal which Moses displayed in purifying the people from their 
abominations induced God to pardon them for his sake, and to promise a 
renewal of the Decalogue, and a sight of His glory. 

On this occasion the Sacred Name of Jehovah was proclaimed with 
ten different attributes, expressing as many divine properties, and God 
gave a visible token of His immediate presence and protection, not only 


• Vide Theocr. Phil, p. 64. 

f Jamblichus wrote a treatise to shew that idols were filled with the divine afflatus 
proceeding from the gods, alter they were formed by tbe hand of the workman. He 
says that they are supernatural works, and spring from occult causes. In support of 
his hypothesis he relates a number of incredible stents, which painfully tax the 
credulity of his readers. — (Phot. cod. 215.) 

X Mos. and Aar., L 4, c. 5. “ Some of the Hebrews give this ridiculous reason why 
the image of a calf was made rather than of any other thing : When the Israelites 
were coming out of Egypt, and intended to bring out Joseph’s bones with them, they 
saw the river Nile had overflown the place where his bones were; and so Moses 
made the picture of a calf in a certain golden plate, which, floating upon the water, 
shewed the place where Joseph’s bones lay ; which plate, they say, was brought 
among other jewels to Aaron, and cast into the fire, by virtue whereof the whole 
imm of gold was turned into the shape of a calf : but it is m *# t like that Aaron, 
according to the desire of the people, made a calf liko unto the h’gyprian god Apis, 
which they had seen the Egyptians worship, and therefore they p«re drawn by the 
corrupt imitation of them to have the image of a calf made ' -Wilier, in ExoJ 
xxxii. 4.) 

} Num. xL 1—4. 
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by tbtmderiags and lightning, the olond and thick darkness on the mount, 
which caused even Moses himself to quake for fear, but by a diffusion of 
His glory over the countenance of the legislator, so that, men he descend- 
ed from the mountain, the Israelites were dazzled with the celestial bright- 
ness, and Moses was obliged to cover his face with a veil, before they 
could converse with him.* 

As a means of securing the practice of Masonry, and with it true re- 
ligion, amongst the children of Israel, until a prophet like himself should 
appear amongst them, to expand its blessings and convey them to all the 
nations of the earth, Moses convened a general or grand assembly of all 
the Lodges, whether of speculative or operative Masonry, to consult 
about erecting a tabernacle for divine worship, as no place since the crea- 
tion of the world had been exclusively appropriated to religion and dedi- 
cated to the true God, which He had condescended to honour with His 
immediate presence.f 

In obedience to the mandate of Moses, the masters of all the newlyw 
formed Lodges, the principals of the chapter, the princes of the tribes, 
with other Masons, assembled to receive the instructions of their grand 
master. To this grand Lodge Moses gave wise charges. He told them 
that it was the will and pleasure of Almighty God that a tabernacle should 
be erected in the midst of their camp, which He had promised to make 
His temporary residence on earth. As the plan of this tabernacle had 
been supernaturally revealed to him, he informed them that God had 
chosen his wardens, Aholiab and Bezaleel, as the principal architects 
and artificers in the work, whom, therefore, by divine appointment, he 
solemnly invested with full powers to superintend the erection of the 
proposed edifice. To furnish treasure for the work, he levied a tax of 
half a shekel for every person above twenty years of age,J which amount- 

* “ Now it pleased God to print such a majesty and shining glory in Moses's coun- 
tenance for these reasons : 1. God did bestow this gilt upon Moses as a special sign 
of his favour and love toward him. 2.. By this the people might he assured that the 
Lord had heard Moses's prayers, and that he would renew his league with them, and 
take them into his protection. 3. And by this means Moses should he had in greater 
reverence and reputation with the people. 4. This was done also that the law itself 
should be held to be glorious and honourable, the minister whereof was so glorious. 
6. Thereby was signified also the inward illumination which Moses had, whereby 
he was able to shine unto them in pureness of doctrine. 6. It also shewed what 
the righteousness of the law is— only a shining of the face ; i. e. of the external 
works before men ; it cannot afford the inward and spiritual justice in the sight of 
God,” — (Willet, Hexapla in Exod. xxxiv ) 

t Before this period, the service of divine worship was performed on altars erected 
in the open air. Thus Adam, Abel, Seth, Enoch, and Noah had their several altars 
for sacrifice. Abraham, in his wanderings, erected an altar in every place where he 
remained for a short space of time stationary. At Motth, between Bethel and Ai, 
and in the plain of Marare. Isaac had an altar at Beertheba, and Jacob at Salem 
and Bethel. The ancient preparation for sacrifice was a baptixation or washing, to 
remind them how God had purged the defilements of the antediluvian world by a 
deluge of water, which washed away every vestige of idolatry. Hence water was 
used as a medium of purification. 

t The sum of half a shekel was enjoined on the Jews as a contribution. The 
nen were not to give more, nor the poor less. (Exod xxx. 15.) The cabalists say 
that this ordinance was to avoid the evil-eye, called by the Latins fatematio. (Calepia 
v. Fascino.) Pedro Mexia gives several instances of the evil-eye drying np soma 
fields, and inundating others; affecting newly-born animals, wrecking ships, Ac. 
Virgil says (Eclog. iii.) — 

What magic has bewitched the woolly dams! 

What evil eye beheld the tender lambs! 
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ed to the sum of thirty-seven thousand seven hundred and twenty-one 
poands 9 seventeen shillings, and sixpence of our money. This being in- 
competent to complete the structure with its proposed magnificence, Moses 
called upon them, according to their tribes and families, to contribute 
voluntarily, and with all possible despatch, as much gold, silver copper, 
precious stones, dyed wool, and sheep skins of blue, purple, and crimson, 
shittim wood, and oil and spioes, as might he necessary to complete the 
work ; and gave directions to his wardens, and to Joshua, his deputy, to 
arrange the operative Masons of every denomination into Lodges, accord- 
ing to their several occupations and abilities. Nothing could exceed the 
enthusiasm of the people in contributing their most valuable property to 
this undertaking, and their liberality became at length so unbounded, that 
Moses was obliged to restrain it by an express prohibition. 

Every arrangement being made, and the materials provided, Moses in- 
trusted to his wardens the plan and dimensions of the tabernacle, as they 
had been communicated by God himself,* and placed in their hands the 
accumulated offerings of the people, as materials for the sacred building* 
After solemn prayer and sacrifice to God, Moses appointed the seventh 
day as a day of rest, and commenced the work with an awful feeling of 
respect and solemn veneration. 

The tabernacle, with its attendant ornaments, furniture, and jewels, 
needs not a particular description here, os it is so minutelv laid down in 
the book of Exodus. It was constructed of a white timber which grew 
plentifully at Abel Shittim, aod was hence called Shittim-wood (Acacia 
horrida ). The metals used in its construction and ornament were confin- 
ed to gold, silver, and brass ; all the baser metals being excluded. A 
space of ground or oourt was inclosed for its reception, in length one hun- 
dred and fifty feet, and in breadth seventy-five feet. The tabernacle itself 
consisted of three divisions, which symbolically referred to the three great 
churches of God on earth and in heaven. The outer court was emblem- 
atical of the Jewish church under the Mosaio dispensation ; the holy place, 
of the church of Chrtsfc; and the sanctum sanctorum, of the church tri- 
umphant in the skies. The three posts in the sides of the outer court are 
considered by Beda to represent the three theological virtues, Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. 

The two first divisions of the tabernacle were accessible to the priests, 
and were furnished with a small altar of incense, the table of shew-bread, 
and the golden candlestick ; but the holy of holies, containing the ark of 
the covenant, overshadowed by the Shekinah, being the peculiar residence 
of the Almighty, was only entered by the high pnest, and that after in- 
numerable purifications. The floor of this most holy place was composed 
of square stones of an eaual sise, and placed alternately black and white ; 
whioh method of paving nas, from this circumstance, been termed Mosaic. 
It was disposed in this eheqnered and variegated form, to remind the high 
priest of the vicissitudes of human life, that he might not be puffed up 
with the pre-eminence of his dignified station ; but m the midst of pros- 
perity to be humble, meek, patient, and ascribe his distinction solely to 
the goodness of God. Prosperity and adversity, like the white and black 

# It is thought by many authors (Rupert, Oleaster, and others), that Moses not 
only had the tabernacle described to him very minutely on the mount, but that 
pattern was also shewn to him of every article to be constructed for its use, as well 
si a representation of the whole when completed. 
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stones in this pavement, are equally intermingled in the enp of human 
life, to shew that this world affords no permanent good ; that, however an 
individual may be distinguished by birth, wealth, or hereditary honours, 
death will speedily destroy the splendid fascination and reduce all mankind 
to their primitive level ; and that, therefore, we ought to study how to 
Approach that perfection here, which shall be revealed to us in the effulgent 
regions of eternal light. 

The ark of the covenant was a small wooden chest, made of imperishable 
materials, and overlaid with gold by Bezaleel, whose principle use was te 
support the propitiatory, or mercy-seat, from whence the oracular responses 
were delivered. It was used also as a sacred repository to contain the two 
tables of stone on which the Decalogue was inscribed by the finger of God. 
It was about three feet three-quarters in length, two feet and a quarter in 
breadth, and two feet and a quarter high. The mercy-seat was made of 
pure gold, and was of the same dimensions as the upper surface of the ark. 
Upon the mercy-seat were two cherubims of gold, with their wings extend- 
ed towards each other, forming a kind of throne or chariot, on which the 
Sbekinah rested ; and hence the Lord is said to dwell between the ehern- 
bims.* The upper extremity of the ark was encircled with a crown of 
gold.f In or near the ark was afterwards laid up a small quantity of the 
manna with which God miraculously sustained his people in a barren wil- 
derness forty years. J 

The ark itself was esteemed so sacred, that whoever looked upon it was 
instantly put to death. Fifty thousand men of Bethshemesh were slain 
for being guilty of this impiety.§ It was an agent in the performance of 
miracles. The river Jordan was divided as soon as the feet of the priests 
trko bore the ark were dipped in the edge of the water, so that the Israel- 
ites passed over dry-shod. || The walls of Jericho fell down when the ark 


* Isai. xxxvii. 16 ; Pa. lxxx. 1. 

t The account given of the structure of the tabernacle proves that metallurgy 
must have been well understood in the days of Moses ; and from the description of 
the golden calf, we may infer that the casting of idols and statues was no uncommon 
practice. Metal mirrors were in common use among the ancient Egyptians; they 
occasionally appear on the monuments, and are mentioned by Moses in the account 
of the brazen doves (Exod. xxxvii i. b). Silvering, as well as gilding, was practised 
in very ancient times, and it is probable that some of the vases depicted on the 
monuments were merely ware covered over with metal. — (Taylor’s Egypt Mon., 
pp. 95—07.) 

% This food tell, upon the ground like the hoar frost and tasted like wafers 
sweetened with honey. It derived its name from the surprise of the people when 
they received their first supply. They asked each other, Man hu ? — What is this ? 
And hence it acquired and retained the name of manna. In commemoration of this 
miraculous sustenance, an omer of the manna, containing about three pints and a 
half, was deposited in a pot of gold, and placed in the sanctum sanctorum, as an 
everlasting testimony that they owed their preservation to the immediate providence 
of God. St. Paul makes this manna a type of Christ, calling it their spiritual meat 
(1 Cor. x. 3) j and in many particulars they agree. The manna was white — Christ 
was pure and unspotted ; it came from heaven, so did Christ ; it fell with the dew — 
Christ brought with him abundance of grace ; the manna was sweet and pleasant to 
the taste— Christ is sweet and pleasant to the soul ; the manna fell every day — Christ 
will he with us to the end of the world. When the Jews entered the promised land, 
the manna ceased — and the use of the gospel of Christ will cease when we come in- 
to the other world. 

$ 1 fiam. vL 19. I Josh. iii. 14 — 17. 
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bad encompassed the city seven times;* and whan the same atk was de- 
posited in the temple of Dagan, the idol fell prostrate from its pedestal 
and was shivered in pieces, f 

The holy garments worn by the high priest were directed to be made of 
fine twined linen, of the three colours, riohly embroidered with gold. 
Two onyx stones were placed upon the shoulders of the ephod, set in 
ouches of gold, and the names of the twelve tribes engraven on them ac- 
cording to seniority. The stone on the right shoulder contained the names 
of Reuben, Simeon, Judah, Dan, Napthali, and Gad ; and that on the left 
shoulder the names of Asher, frsacher, Zebulun, Ephraim, Manasseb, and 
Benjamin. These two stones referred to the two grand luminaries the sun 
and moon, for as the former rules the day and the latter the night, so these 
stones were intended to point out that God, the maker of these luminaries, 
rules and governs the whole world by His wisdom, strength, and goodness % 
and that the twelve tribes written on these stones were under the more 
especial protection of His superintending providence. 

The breastplate was a square of nine inobes, made of the same mat% 
rials as the ephod, and set with twelve precious stones, three in each row, 
on which were also engraved the names of the twelve tribes. The colours 
of the banners were identified by these stones, each tribe bearing the same 
colour as the precious stone by which it was represented in the high priest's 
breastplate. 

The first stone was a ruby, or sardius. Its oolour was RXg, and it had 
a direct allusion to the fiery lust of Reuben, who violated Bilhah, his 
father’s concubine, at Edar. 

The second was a topaz,! of a yellow oolour, and referred to Simeon, 
from his jaundiced and distempered rage in the slaughter of the She- 
chemites. 

The third was a carbuncle, a atone of such exceeding brightness and 
glory, that it flames with crimson light in a dark place. This referred to 
Judah, a princely tribe, ont of whioh sprang «he Messiah, who was the 
brightness of his Father’s glory, and the repress image of his person. § 

The fourth stone in the breastplate was an emerald. It was of a shin- 
ing orkkn colour, and represented the green serpent which Jacob in his 
prophecy likened unto Dan . 

The fifth stone was the sapphire. The oolour of this gem is SKY blue, 
intermixed with sparkling gold spots ; and was appropriated to the tribe 
of Naphtali . 

The sixth was a diamond, and was appropriated to the tribe of Gad, 
whose hardihood and invincible courage were very aptly represented by a 

• Josh. vi. 90. 1 1 Sam. v. 4. 

$ An old masonic tradition relates that, about four years before tbe temple at Jeru 
salem was commenced, Hiram Abiff purchased from some Arabian merchants 
several curious stones and shells, which they informed him were discovered on the 
shores of the Red Sea by some persons who bad been shipwreoked. Hiram, the 
king, hearing of this circumstance, deputed Hiram Abiff with certain vessels to ex- 
amine the place, for the purpose of making further discoveries. After some experi- 
ments, he succeeded in finding the topaz in great abundance, intermixed with other 
stones of inferior value. This formed a valuable branch of traffic. Thus the pro- 
phet Ezekiel, speaking of the King of Tyre, says, “ Every precious stone was thy 
covering ; the sardius, topaz, and the diamond ; the beryl, the onyx, and tbe jaspet , 
the sapphire, the emerald, and the carbuncle, and gold.” (Ezek, xxriii. IS.) 

$ Heb. i* 3. 
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diamond, which is the hardest and most impenetrable substance in nature* 

In colour it was white, and transparent like crystal. 

The seventh stone was a turquoise, which is blue. This gem is endued 
with the properties of amber, and will attract light bodies to its surfaoe* 

It is resembled to Asher, from the multitude of blessings with which that 
tribe was endowed. 

The eighth was an achate, or agate, which is a stone intermixed with 
many splendid colours, as blue, green, red and white. On this was 
engraven the name of Issachar , whose occupation being husbandry, was 
fitly represented by this stone from the variety exhibited in the productions 
of nature. 

The ninth was the purple amethyst, referring to the sails of shipping, 
which were of that colour; and hence it was applied to Zebulun, which ' 
tribe became afterwards celebrated for the knowledge and practice of navi- 
gation* 

The tenth was the beryl. The colour of this gem is sea green, and 
was referred to Ephraim , the son of Joseph, whom Moses afterwards bless- 
ed with precious things from the depths below.* 

The eleventh was the onyx, of a flesh colour ; and represented the 
tender affection of Joseph towards Manasseh. 

The twelfth was the jasper. Its colour was a transparent green, spotted 
and veined with red. Pliny says of the jasper, “ tot habet virtutes , quol 
tenas” “ it "bath as many virtues as veins ;” and was hence appropriated 
to Benjamin , whose virtues caused the Lord to select this tribe as his pe- 
culiar residence, when Israel had obtained full possession of the Holy 
Land, and an universal peace pointed out the time for erecting and dedi- 
cating a temple for the exclusive purpose of His worship. 

The tabernacle, under the judicious direction of Bezalecl and Aholiab, 
was conducted with such amazing despatch, that notwithstanding the va- 
riety and exquisite richness of its ornaments, it was completed in seven 
months ; and dedicated on the first day of the month Nisan, or Abib, 
about the middle of March, A M. 2614 ; and from hence was reckoned 
the first month in the year : for, previously to this time, the computation 
of their year began with the month Tisri, or Ethanim. At this dedica- 
tion it pleased the Lord to give the Israelites a miraculous token of his 
approbation by a fire from heaven, like a flash of lightning, consuming the 
sacrifice ; and a cloud of glory which covered the tent of the congregation, 
and filled the whole space occupied by the tabernacle. 

<( The structure or the tabernacle, the sacerdotal garments, and the 
various vessels and instruments appertaining to the service of the altar, 
bear a striking analogy to the structure of the universe. The three 
divisions of the tabernacle may be, with great propriety, compared to the 
earth, the sea, and the heavens; the twelve months of the year are 
signified by the same number of loaves of shew-bread. The seven lamps 
over the branches of the golden candlestick refer to the seven planets; 
and the seventy pieces of which the candlestick is composed, denote the 
twelve signs of the zodiac.*)* The colours which are wrought into the 
curtains, as well as the curtains themselves, are intended to represent the 


• Dent xxxiii. 13. 

f Tostaus thinks that the candlestick was set in the south, because the light of the 
celestial bodies comes from that quarter ; and because the planets move from east to 
west, and decline from the equinoxial towards the south. The table with the shew- 
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four elements. The earth, from whioh the flax is produced, may be con- 
sidered as typified by the fine linen. The sea is represented by the pvrjile 
colour, which derives its origin from the blood of the fish mnrex. The 
violet colour is an emblem of the air, as the crinuon is of the fire. With 
respect to the garment of the high priest, the linen of which it is com- 
posed represents the whole earth, and its violet oolour the heavens. The- 
pomegranates refer to the lightning, and the noise of the bells to the 
thuuder. The ephod, with its four several colours, has a reference to the 
very nature of the universe ; and the intermixture of gold whioh we ob- 
serve in it may, in my opinion, be considered as regarding the rays of the 
sun. The esseo, or rationale, which u placed in the middle of the gar- 
ment, denotes the situation of the sun, in the centre of the universe. 
The girdle which passes round the body of the priest, is a symbol of the 
sea environing the earth. The sun and moon may be supposed to be ex- 
pressed by the two sardonyx stones ; and either the twelve months, or the 
twelve signs of the sodiac, by the twelve other stones. The violet oolour 
of the tiara resembles heaven ; and it would have manifested a great waut 
of reverence to the Deity to have inscribed His Sacked Name on any 
other oolour. The splendour of the majesty of the Supreme Being is 
signified by the triple crown , and the plate of gold/ 1 * 

The tabernacle was erected due eaet and waU f in reference to the rising 
and Betting of the sun.f 


bread "being set in the north, because in the north part of the world is plenty of com 
and other fruits. The south side referred to the Jews, who first received the light of 
divine knowledge ; and the north signified the Christians, who were enlightened at 
a later period of the world. 

• Jos. Ant. L 3, c. 7. 

t In opposition to this illustration, it hat been urged that the changes occasioned 
by the precession of the equinoxes have altered the position of ancient buildings : 
and that, if the eastern and western points are to be determined by the rising and 
setting of the sun, these edifices, being at variance with the points thus ascertained, 
do not truly exemplify the position. It will be seen at once that this objection is 
too replete with fallacy and subterfuge to need a passing remark. The terms east 
and west have been honoured with peculiar notice ever since the world began, and it 
is from the uniform practice of our ancient brethren that we retain a regard for those 
points in all our ceremonies. The garden of Eden was placed in the east, and 
our first parents were expelled towards the west The ark of Enoch was placed 
due east and west, as were also the tabernacle of Moses, and the temple of Solomon. 
Judah, the most distinguished of the tribes, had the eastern part of the camp as- 
signed to him, as the most honourable station. The Gospel was first published in 
the east, and afterwards spread over the western part of the globe. Jesus Christ, 
its divine author, was crucified with his face to the west Christian churches and 
Masonic lodges are built due east and west, and the eastern part in each is deemed 
the most sacred ; and all interments of the dead are conducted on the same principle. 
Whence then this perfect uniformity, from the creation to the present timet The 
same system is visible throughout the works of nature, and must, therefore, be re- 
ferred to the Great Creator of all things. The sun, that great source of light and 
heat, created for the benefit and convenience of man, rises in the east to open the day, 
gains his meridian in the south, and retires to set in the west, to close the labours of 
the dsy. The ancient inhabitants of the world considered the east to be tbe fact of 
the world from this very appearance, and the west the bade of it The first edifice 
appropriated to the exclusive purpose of divine worship was the tabernacle ; and this, 
by God's immediate direction, was placed due east and west ; and as the tabernacle 
was only intended as a temporary substitute for a more permanent building, con- 
structed on the same model, when his people should have obtained peaceable pos- 
session of the promised land, it may be justly inferred that this practice is sanctioned 
by the divine command. Oar Saviour is denominated, by St Luke, Oriims j nod. 
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This peculiar situation referred to tbe memorable deliverance of tbe 
children of Israel from their Egyptian bondage, and to tbe east mid west 
winds, which were the apparent causes of that division of the Bed Sea by 
which it was accomplished.* 

The tabernacle thus erected, + and the Jewish ritnal folly established, 
the patriarchal institution was dispensed with, and the right of primogeni- 
ture to officiate at the altar was superseded by the appropriation of the 
tribe of Levi to that exolumve service. This dispensation was made, lest 
during so long a period as their sojourning was to oontinoe, the people 
might degenerate from His worship, and embrace the Egyptian idolatry. 
And this was further provided against by a perpetual symbol of God's 
presence among them, m tbe pillar of a cloud. 

• This remarkable pillar, which directed the Israelites through the Bed 
Sea, and attended them during their journeyings in the wilderness, was 
intended as a visible manifestation of the divine presence, and a token that 
Jehovah was at hand to render them assistance in all cases of difficulty 
and distress. It assured them, at the commencement of every change of 
situation, that while they implicitly relied on that grand pillar for protec- 
tion, they might safely rise, follow their Divine Leader, and fear no dan- 
ger : for while their faith was so firmly founded, they could certainly have 
nothing to fear. Thin pillar, which assumed the form of a cloud by day, 
and a fire, which afforded light to the whole camp, by night, appeared at 
their very first departure from Egypt, did not forsake* them until they 
came to the borders of tbe promised land, and rendered tbein inestimable 
services whilst traversing that vast and trackless desert When the cloud 
moved, the Israelites struck their tents and marched forward ; when it 
rested, they pitched their tents, and remained stationary, until the moving 
of the pillar directed them again to change their situation. It never 
altered its fbrm, but, like Jacobs Ladder , its base was near the earth, and 
its top ascended to the heavens. After the tabernacle was erected, it took 
its station over the $anctum mnctorum, and served to shade the whole camp 
from the intense heat of the sun in that parched and inhospitable climate. 

The tabernacle being completed, the next care of Moses was to regulate 
the tribes, and form each into its proper order, as a constituent part of tbe 
general force necessary to defend themselves against the incursions of their 


therefore, the early Christians worshipped with their faces to the east ; for they were 
taught to abjure Satan towards the west, and covenant with Christ towards the 
east. 

• The miracles recorded in Scripture have generally been effected by the mediate 
agency of natural causes. Thus the Egyptian miracles were many of them perform- 
ed by the stretching forth of Aaron’s rod ; the waters of the Red Sea divided by the 
same means which produced an east and afterwards a west wind. The bitter waters 
at Marah were corrected by putting into them the branch of a tree, &c. These 
were true miracles effected by the almighty power of God, through the medium of 
natural agents. 

t The tabernacle waa said to be an emblem of the three worlds, the terrestrial, the 
celestial, and the angelic. It consisted of three parts— the court, the holy place, and 
the ionctum smmetorum. The first contained the altar, which waa constructed of earthy 
matter, exposed to the air in an uncovered place ; having on it a continual fire, and 
surrounded by water, the four elements of the terrestrial world. The second was in 
the middle, and represented the firmament, and contained the golden altar, the table* 
and candlestick ; and the third was the dwelling of the Moat High, who by tbe me- 
dium of angels condescended to communicate with man. 

% Pa cv. 39. Num. riv. 4. Isah iv. 6, 6. 
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hostile neighbours; as well as to inflict the threatened vengeance on the 
inhabitants of Canaan. To accomplish this purpose, he numbered the males 
according to their families, and armed every one who had attained the age 
of twenty years : he had been famished with armour, both offensive and 
defensive, by the special Providence of God, in the destruction of the 
Egyptian army. Commanders, or princes of tribes, were appointed by 
Moses, and, on reviewing his army, he found it consisted of 603,550 fight* 
ing men. Banners were appropriated to the several divisions, with devices 
emblematical of the genius or aisposition of each tribe. 

The form of the camp was a square, each side of which was twelve 
miles;* and the tribes were placed according to their degrees of consanguin- 
ity. Thus the east, being the most honourable station, was occupied by 
the tents of Judah, Issachar, and Zebuluu, the children of Leah. On 
the west were placed the tribes of Ephraim, Manasses, and Benjamin, the 
descendants of Rachel; On the south Reuben and Simeon, the sons of 
Iieah, and Gad, the son of Zilpah, her handmaid. And on the north were 
stationed the tribes of Dan, Asher, and Naphtali, the descendants of Bilhah 
and &]pah. The spaces between each tribe were used for the transaction 
of public and private business. The tabernacle, attended by the cloud of 
glory, was placed in the centre, about a mile from each tribe. The tribe 
of Levi were^listributed around the tabernacle in every quarter. Moses, 
Aaron, and tffe priests in the east ; the Gershonites in the west, the Ko- 
hmthites in the south, and the Merarites in the north. 

The disposition of this camp was so beautiful and imposing, that Balaam 
was struck with astonishment at a sight so magnificent and unexpected, 
and exclaimed in the spirit of prophecy, t€ How goodly are thy tents, O 
Jacob, and thy tabernacles, 0 Israel 1 As the valleys are they spread forth, 
m gardens by the river’s side, as the trees of lign aloes which the Lora 
hath planted, and as cedar trees beside the waters.”f 

i€ Every mao of the children of Israel” was commanded “ to pitch by 
his own standard with the ensigns of their father’s house/’J In each 
quarter of the camp was a principal standard or banner, which unitedly 
bore a device emblematical of the angelic nature. This is represented by 
the prophet Ezekiel to be comprehended under the combined figures of a 
man, a lion, an ox, and an eagle. A man to represent intelligence and 
understanding, a lion to personify strength and power, an ox to donote 
the ministration of patience and assiduity, and an eagle to denote the 
promptness and celerity with which the will and pleasure of the Supreme 
are executed.§ 

The standard borne by Nahshon, the leader of the tribe of Judah, and 


* Targum of Jonath. ben Uriel in Nam. ii. 3 . 
t Num. xxiv. 5, 6. J Ibid. ii. 2. 

§ “ Angeli ex hoc versu definiri possunt. Sunt enira Spiritus intelligentes at Homo; 
putentes ut Leo; ministratorii ut Bos; et celeres ut Aquila.” (Tremel. in Ezek. i.) 
These several hieroglyphics are referred by many of the fathers (Jercyn. in Matt, i.; 
Gregory in Esek, L ; August, Ac.) of the Christian church to the four evangelists. 
The man is said to represent St. Matthew, because his gospel commences with an 
account of the genealogy of Christ, according to his human extraction. The lion is 
referred to St Mark, because his gospel begins with the Vox clamantis, not unaptly 
compared to the roaring of a lion. The ox to St Luke, because he begins with the 
priest Zacharias; and the eagle to St John, who, as with the wings of an eagle, 
soars aloft in the spirit of inspiration, and commences his gospel with the eternar 
divinity of Jesus Christ, the word of God. 
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of the first great division of the Israelites, who led the van on every ex- 
pedition, was emblazoned with the image of a lion couchant between a 
crown and sceptre; for Judah was a princely tribe, according to the bless- 
ing of Jacob, who declared that “ his hand should be on the neck of his 
enemies, and that his father’s children should bow down before him.” 
“ Judah is a lion’s whelp/* said the dying patriarch, illuminated with tbo 
spirit of prophecy ;* “ from the prey, my son, thou art gone up : he stoop- 
ed down, he couched as a lion, and as an old lion ; who shall rouse him 
up ? The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from be- 
tween his feet, until Shilo come, and unto him shall the gathering of the 
people be. Binding his foie unto the vine, and his ass’s colt unto the 
choice vine; he washed his garments in wine, and his clothes in the blood 
of grapes ; his eyes shall be red with wine, and his teeth white with 
milk.f 

The country adjoining Jerusalem, appropriated to this tribe, was a land 
of vineyards, and peculiarly famous for the size and beauty of its grapes, t 
The banner of Issachar was borne by Nethaneel, the prince and leader of 
his tribe, and was emblazoned with a device representing a strong ass 
crouching between two burdens, § for Jacob had doomed his posterity to 
strong and toilsome labour ;|| and this people were accordingly very patient 


• Gen. xlix. 8 — 12. # 

t Here the sceptre was distinctly placed in the hands of Judah ; and accordingly 
we find that from David, the second king of the Israelites, to the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, this tribe was never without a sceptre. Alter this captivity, Cyrus placed the 
lady vessels in the hands of Zerubbabel, who was a prince of Judah ; and there the 
sceptre remained, until Herod, who was neither of their regal line, nor yet a Jew, 
was constituted governor of Judea by the Romans, in whose time the prophecy was 
completed by the advent of Jesus Christ This tribe produced many princes, who 
eminently fulfilled this prediction, and literally trod upon the necks of their enemies; 
particularly Jesus Christ, who is denominated the lion of the tribe of Judah, and will 
ultimately subdue all things to himself ; u for he must reign till he hath put ail 
enemies under his feet 7 ' 

$ Much has teen said of the size of the grapes of Capaan. Bochard reports that 
the country produces a fruit called the apples of Paradise, which grow in a duster 
like grapes, a hundred together, each of the size of a hen’s egg. When Foster visited 
Palestine, he met with a monk, who told him that he had seen bunches of grapes 
growing in Hebron so large, that it required two me* to carry them. But these are 
exaggerations. The clusters of grapes were doubtless large ; but, according to the 
testimony of the most credible travellers, did not exceed ten or twelve pounds each. 
They are of different colours — white, red, and purple, but the latter are the most 
plentiful. 

§ The authors of the Universal History give for the device ton Issachsr’s banner, 
the sun and moon ; and their decision is confirmed by some of the Jewish writers. 
But 1 may observe respecting the whole of these standards, that there are greet doubts 
about them. Sir T. Browne long since said, that the escutcheons of the tribes do 
not, in every instance, correspond with the prophecy of either Jacob or Moses. The 
Jewish Ralmins believe that the four principal tribes bore on their standanis the com- 
ponent parts of the cherubim—- a man. an ox, a lion, and an eagle. But some doubts 
are entertained of this fact, as we shall see in a subsequent note. The Targumists 
say that the banners were distinguished by colours, each being analogons to the cor- 
responding stone in the high priest’s breastplate. They think also that the name of 
each tribe was inscribed on its banner. Some determine that they were distinguished 
by the sijpt of the zodiac, and the months of the year; and that the four chief 
standards bore for their devices, Aries, Cancer, Libra, and Capricorn, and weie hal- 
lowed with a letter of the Tetragrammaton, a sacred name of God. 

| Gen. xlix. 14, 15; 
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and assiduous iu the laborious employment of cultivating the earth, and 
rather chose to submit to any extent of imposts, duties, and taxes, than 
forsake their beloved quiet, and take up arms in defence of their natural 
rights and privileges. The banner of Zebnlun, erected under the command 
of Eliab, bore a ship j for Jacob had predicted that Zebulun should dwell 
at an haven of the sea, and he should be for an haven for ships.* This 
prophecy was minutely fulfilled ,* for the portion of Canaan allotted to this 
tribe was on the coasts of the Mediterranean sea, westward, and extended 
to the lake of Tiberias, towards the east, where they followed the avoca- 
tion of mariners and fishermen. 

The Becond grand division was led on by Elizur, a prince of the tribe 
of Reuben. His banner was distinguished by a man in the full vigour 
of his strength, f because Reuben was the “ first born of Jacob, his might, 
and the beginning of his strength.’ ^ The privileges attached to primo- 
geniture were forfeited to this tribe by the misconduct of its patriarch, who 
committed incest with his father’s concubine, and were transferred to the 
tribe of J udah. The host of Simeon were headed by Shelumiel, who bore 
a standard emblazoned with a sword, as “ an instrument of cruelty.”§ 
Simeon laboured under his father’s curse for the part he had taken, iu 
conjunction with his brother Levi, in the cruel and unjustifiable slaughter 
of the Shechemites. Hence the descendants of Levi had no inheritance 
amongst their brethren, but were scattered abroad in forty ; eight cities 
throughout the land of Canaan ; and Simeon was a tribe of schoolmasters, 
with an inheritance consisting only of a small portion of land in the 
midst of the tribe of Judah. In process of time this settlement became 
too small for their increasing population, and they were obliged to take 
refuge amongst the Idumeans. The tribe of Gad was led by Eliasaph, 
and was designated by a troop of horsemen ; for it had been predicted 
that “ a troop should overcome him, but that he should overcome at la8t.”ty 
This prophecy was fulfilled by his situation on the eastern side of Jordan, 
exposed to the attacks of the Ammonites, who harassed the tribe by re- 
peated incursions, until Jephtha ruled over Israel, who repelled the in- 
vaders, carried the war into their own country, and compelled them to 
sue for peace on terms equally honourable and advantageous to the tribe 
over which they had exercised their tyrannies. 

The third grand division of the Israelites was conducted by Elishama, 
the leader of the Ephraimites. Ephraim, though only a younger son of 
one of the patriarchs, was appointed to be a leader of the tribes, in conse- 
quence of the peculiar blessing of his grandfather. His standard bore the 
image of an ox. The tribe of Manasseh was led by Gamaliel, and the 
banner was emblazoned with a luxuriant vine planted by the side of a wall, 
which the tendrils overhung.^ These two tribes sprang from Joseph, and 
were accounted peculiarly blessed. They produced more eminent men 


• Gen. xlix. 13. 

t The Rabbi Manasseh Ben Israel says the device was a mandrake 

J Gen. xlix. 3. 

$ Ibid. 5. The authors of the Universal History give a city, and the Conciliator a 
tower, for the device on the banner of Simeon. 

| Gen. xlix. 10. De Loutherbourg, in his famous picture of The Standards, gives 
to the tribe of Gad a field covered with stars. 

f Manasseh Ben Israel is of opinion that the tribe of Manasseh bore an unicorn * 
others think that the bearing was a palm tree. 

10 
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than any other tribe, except Judah, in which tribe was preserved the line 
of the Messiah. Joshua, Gideon, Jephtha, and others, proceeded from 
them ; under whose able superintendence Israel acquired much renown 
and many permanent advantages, which inspired the surrounding nations 
with terror at the name of Israel and its God. The tribe of Benjamin 
was designated by a ravening wolf, borne by its prince Abidau. This was 
a fierce and warlike people, and in battle were more terrible to their ene- 
mies than any of the tribes of Israel ; conformably to the unerring voice 
of prophecy, which had declared, “ Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf ; in the 
morning he shall devour the prey, and at night he shall divide the 
spoil.”* 

The last grand division was led on by Ahiezer, a prince of the tribe of 
Dan. His standard was distinguished by a serpent attacking the heels of 
a horse on which a rider was placed for Jacob had prophesied that “Dan 
shall be a serpent by the way ; an adder in the path, that biteth the horse 
heels, so that his rider shall fall backward.”! This division, which was 
very numerous, and appointed to protect the rear of the congregation, was 
distinguished also by a grand banner emblazoned with the figure of an 
eagle. § The banner of Asher was unfolded by Pagiel, and bore a flourish- 
ing tree; for Jacob had said, “Out of Asher his bread shall be fat, and 
he shall yield royal dainties ;”|| which referred to the rich and fertile 
possessions allotted to him in the land of Canaan. The tribe of Naphtali 
was commanded by Ahira, and designated by a hind let loose, alluding to 
their free spirit and unrestrained love of liberty.^ 


• Gen. xlix. 27. 

f The Universal History, from Reyherus, attributes to Ban a banner with an eagle 
bearing away in his talons a serpent. Some of the Rabbins think that his standard 
contained a serpent alone, and this opinion has been followed by De Loutherbourg. 
But if the four leading tribes bore the constituent parts of the cherubic form, then 
the banner of Dan would certainly be charged with an eagle ; for I cannot subscribe 
to the doctrine w'hich makes the cherubim of our Scriptures an astronomical allegory, 
originating in the nodes of the moon being called “ the dragon's head and tail.” The 
prophet Ezekiel is express upon the point ; and that is an authority to which I im- 
plicitly bow. Whether the banners of these tribes were really charged with the 
cherubic forms or not, is another question. It is almost universally believed that 
they were; but still the fact is uncertain, because we have no absolute authority for 
it With respect to the banners generally, I repeat that there exists such a diversity 
of opinions amongst our most learned commentators, that it would be hazardous 
to offer any positive judgment on the subject. The statement in the text appears 
the most probable. We have already seen (see note page 144), that there are those 
who assert that they were not charged with any design at all, but were distinguish- 
ed by the colours of the preciouB 6 tones in the High Priest’s breastplate ; and others 
say that they were merely poles bearing the name of the tribe w r hich they respec- 
tively indicated. In a matter of such extreme difficulty, we must be content to re- 
main unsatisfied. 

X Gen. xlix. 17. 

$ This is attested by many eminent authors. Yatabulus says, “ the banner of Reu- 
ben was a man, signifying religion and reason ; Judah’s was a lion, denoting power; 
Ephraim’s was an ox, denoting patience and toil : and Dan’s an eagle, denoting wis- 
dom, sublimity, and swiftness.” Aben Ezra attests the same. “ Dicunt,” says he, 
“in vexillo Reuben fuisse imaginem hominis: in vexillo Jehudah imaginem leonis; 
in vexillo Ephraim imaginem boms; in vexillo Dan imaginem aqvila,” 

| Gen xlix. 20. 

IT The banner of Joseph is mentioned by some authors as a luxuriant tree, from 
Jacob’s prediction, “Joseph is a fruitful bough j even a fruitful bough by a wall, 
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The banner of Levi bore a dagger, as Simeon's did a sword. These 
were the instruments of cruelty which Jacob pronounced were in their 
habitations. The tribe of Levi had no distinct plaoe among the tribes 
during their encampment in the wilderness ;* but in consequence of its 
appropriation to serve at the altar, it was divided into four companies, and 
placed east, west, south, and north, about the tabernacle. This tribe was 
afterwards dispersed amongst the other tribes, and was never possessed of 
a separate and independent inheritance.f 

The following table will exhibit at one view the precise order and rank, 
as well as the strength, of the Israelites in the wilderness, when ranged 
under their respective leaders and standards. 


w e 

Name of 

Banners. 

A 

Number 

Situation 



Leaders. 

Colour. 

Em 

of Souls. 

in Camp. 

Judah 
Iseachar - 
Zebulun - 


Nahshon 

Nethaneel 

Eliab 

Crimson 
Blue, Ac. 
Purple 

A Lion 
An Ass 

A Ship 

w s| 

Hi 

| East. 

Reuben - 
Simeon - 
Gad 


Elizur - 
Shelumiel 
Eliasaph 

Red - 

Yellow 

White- 

A Man 

A Sword 
A Troop 

46,600 

59,300 

45,650 

| South. 

Ephraim - 
Manasseh 
Benjamin 


Elishama 
Gamaliel 
Abidan - 

Green- 
Flesh - 
Green - 

An Ox 

A Vine 

A Wolf 

40,500 

3*2,200 

35,400 

jwert. 

Dan 

Asher 
Naphtali • 


Ahiczer - 
Pagiel - 
Akira - 

Green - 
Blue • 
Blue - 

An Eagle 
A Tree 

A Hind | 

62,700 

41,500 

53,4U0 

| North. 

Levi - j 

f Moses and 
Gershon- 
Kohath - 
L Merari - 

Aaron - 
Eliasaph 1 
Elizaphan } 
Zuriel j 

Crimson 

A Dagger 


East 

West. 
SouTh. 1 

North. J 

-r- -.A 


whose branches run over the wall.” But I can scarcely admit that any separate 
host was assembled as the tribe of Joseph, who (independently of the total silence of 
Moses on the subject) was fully represented by his sons Ephraim and Manasseh, who 
were advanced to the rank of princes and tribes in the room of Joseph and Levi. 
(Jos. Ant. 1. 3, 12.) I have therefore given his banner to Manasseh, who was Joseph’s 
eldest and most beloved son, though Ephraim is preferred before him. Joseph was. 
thus actually at the head of two distinct tribes, which was a fulfilment of that 
prophecy of Jacob, “ I have given to thee one portion above thy brethren, which I 
took out of the hand of the Amorite with my sword and with my bow.” (Gei. 
xlviii. 22.) 

• This must be received with some allowance. Until Ephraim and Manasseh be- 
came two distinct tribes, Levi was not excluded. And that was not done until the 
tribe of Levi was separated from the rest, for the service of the Tabernacle, about a 
year after the deliverance. 

t It is true that in the enumeration of the tribes of Israel by St John the Evan- 
gelist (Rev. vii. 5 — 8), Joseph and Levi are both mentioned, and Dan and Ephraim, 
though leaders of divisions, are omitted. This exclusion is attributed to the idola- 
trous pursuits of those two tribes, who, being "oremost in their respective hosts, en- 
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Besides the banners already enomerated, there were abundance of in- 
ferior standards in the camp, under which the separate companies, or 
smaller divisions, were ranked, aud these were emblazoned with devices 
according to the fancy of their respective leaders. 

The two most numerous, led by Nubshon of the tribe of Judah, and 
Abiezer of the tribe of Dan, were placed in front and rear of the Israelites 
when on the march; the former to attack the enemy, if any should at- 
tempt to obstruct their progress; and the latter to protect the movements 
of the whole body, as well as to take charge of the sick, lame, and wound- 
ed; and hence they were termed “The gathering host/' When the 
congregation rose to move onwards, Moses said, “ Rise np, 0 Lord, and 
let thine enemies be scattered 1 and let them that hate thee flee before 
thee/' And when it rested, he said, “ Return, 0 Lord, unto the many 
thousands of Israel."* And the whole people sung the former part of 
the sixty-eighth psalm. 

“ Concerning their marching on their journeys, they either moved for- 
ward, or abode still, according to the moving or standing of the cloud 
which conducted them. The manner thereof is as follows When God 
took up the cloud, Moses prayed, and the priests with their trumpets 
blew an alarm; then Judah, the first standard, rose up, with Issach&r 
and Zebulua, and they marched foremost; then followed the Gershonites 
and Merurites, bearing the boards and coverings of the tabernacle in wag- 
gons. The trumpets sounded the second alarm, then Reuben, Simeon, 
and Gad, rose up, and followed the tabernacle ; and after them went the 
Kohathites, in the midst of the twelve tribes, bearing on their shoulders 
the ark, candlestick, table, altar, and other holy things. At the third 
alarm, rose tip the standard of Ephraim, Maoasseh, and Benjamin, and 
these followed the sanctuary. Unto this David hath reference whon he 
prayeth, ‘Before Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasseh stir up thy strength, 
and come aud save us.’f At the fourth alarm, arose the standard of 
Dan, Asher, and Naphtali ; and to these was committed the care of 
gathering together the lame, feeble, and sick, and to look that nothing 
was left behind ; whence they were called 4 the gathering host.'t Unto 
this David alludeth, ‘ when my fattier and mother forsake me, the Lord 
will gather me.' "§ 

At Kibroth Hattaavah, the grand sanhedrim was appointed by the com- 
mand of God, consisting of six rulers out of each tribe, to the number 
of seventy-two, over which Mose9 presided as the nasi, or prince of the 
sanhedrim. The learning and power of this body, which continued until 
the destruction of the Jewish polity by the Romans, have been very highly 
panegyrized by the Rabbins, They possessed the privilege of re-judging 
any cause which had been determined by the inferior courts, if an appeal 
was made to their decision. Sentence in criminal causes was necessarily 
pronounced by them, and they had a power of inflicting personal correc- 
tion on the king himself, if guilty of certain specified offences. The first 
sanhedrim was endowed with the gift of prophecy, and were of peculiar 


deavouned to distinguish themselves still more by promoting and encouraging innova- 
tion in the divine economy, with the design of elevating themselves to a supreme 
dignity, which under the theocracy they were ineligible to fill. 

• Num. x. 35, 36. t ?*- lxxx. 2. 

% Jodi, vi. 9. $ Pe. xvii. 10 ; Mot. and Aar. lib. 6 — 6. 
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•ervicc to Moses in the assistance they rendered towards keeping the re- 
bellious Israelites in subjection. 

The Israelites had now armed at the borders of the promised land; 
and their leader, who foresaw the difficulties which presented themselves 
to the conquest of that country, proposed, in a public assembly, that each 
tribe should furnish a man of approved courage and conduct to explore 
the land, and report their joint opinion on the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants, as well as the strength of their cities, the nature of their 
fortifications, and the most practicable method of successful attack. Twelve 
men were, therefore, appointed, under the conduct of deputy grand master 
Joshua, who represented his tribe in this undertaking. They entered cm 
the duty with alacrity and seal, and travelled quite through the laud of 
Canaan, even to Lebanon, the most northerly district. Their inquiries 
were extended to the most minute particulars ; and, at the end of forty 
days, they returned to give an account of their mission.* 

The inhabitants of Canaan at this period were a hardy race of people, 
having been trained to the use of arms in a long war with the Egyptians, 
whom they had formerly conquered and tyranised over during a succession 
of six kings, and a period of more than two hundred years. They were 
expelled a short time before the birth of Jacob, and from that period had 
been engaged in perpetual warfare with their neighbours. Their cities 
were consequently so strongly fortified, and the communication between 
them was so carefully guarded, that they were deemed impregnable. Their 
form was gigantic and robust, their horses sagacious and well trained, and 
they used chariots of iron, which they had brought with them out of 
Egypt.f These formidable circumstanoes made such an unfavourable im« 


> 

* They described it as a good land (see Deut viii.), and so it certainly was. “ The 
description here given would be considered, even by an European, as evidence of its 
claims to that distinction ; while the circumstances enumerated are of such infinite 
importance in the East, that they would give to an Oriental the most vivid impres- 
sions of fertility and excellence. We must consider how long the Israelites had 
wandered in the hot, sandy wilderness, before we can enter into the feelings wi.h 
which they must have heard this description of the land they were destined to inherit. 
Travellers are sometimes disposed to regard, as somewhat overcharged, the accounts 
which the sacred writers give of this country ; but they do not sufficiently consider 
for how many ages thi6 land has remained comparatively desolate and forsaken, or 
make allowance for the change which must thus have beefl&produced in its appear- 
ance. In a country condemned to desolation, we cannot fairly look for the charac- 
teristics of its prosperous state; yet even now enough remains to enable us to dis- 
cover, without difficulty, that this fine country was not surpassed in beauty and exu- 
berant production by any country of western Asia, nor perhaps anywhere equalled, 
unless in some parts of Syria and Asia Minor.” — (Piet. Bib. vol. 1, p. 458.) 

t The following description of the chariot of Juno, given by Homer, is supposed 
to be taken from the Egyptian chariots. 

heav’ns empress calls her blazing car. 

At her command rush forth the steeds divine, 

Rich with immortal gold their trappings shine. 

Bright Hebe waits ; by Hebe ever young, 

The whirling wheels are to the axle hung. 

On the bright axle turns the bidden wheel 
Of sounding brass ; the polish’d axle steel 
Eight brazen spokes in radiant order flame, 

The circles gold of uncorrupted frame, 

Such as the lieav'ns produce; and round the gold 
Two brazen rings of work divine were roll'd. 
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prepsion on all tbe delegates, except Joshua and Caleb, that they returned 
to their brethren under tbe effects of insurmountable apprehension, which 
all the coolness and courage of Joshua were unable effectually to repress. 
Tbe whole congregation were infected with their pusillanimity, and entered 
into a resolution to put Moses and Aaron to death, and return to their 
Egyptian slavery.* The influence of Joshua was scarcely sufficient to 
allay the tumult. Their fears were, however, groundless ; for God had 
weakened the Canaanites by the migration of many colonies into other 
countries before this time, particularly that into Greece under Cadmus, and 
that into Bithynia under Phoenix, that the settlement of his peculiar people 
might be accomplished with greater ease. 

The complaints and imprecations of the people subjected them to a 
severe judgment. God issued a decree, that not one of that generation 
should enter into the promised land, except Joshua and Caleb, the only 
two who had been tried and found faithful amidst the universal defection, 
that the holy land might be peopled with a jace free from the degeneracy 
of their forefathers. 

The Israelites, by a common fluctuation in the human mind, were so 
disconcerted by this unexpected decree, that, urged by despair, they united 
themselves into a body, and, contrary to the positive injunctions of Moses, 
they made a desperate attempt to force their way into the land, and gain 
possession, without the divine assistance. But the Canaanites and the 
Amalekites were prepared to receive them, repulsed them with great 
slaughter, and drove them back into the wilderness. Grieved at their dis- 
obedience, and afraid of retaliation from an enemy, whom they had in- 
censed by an unprovoked attack, Moses reoonducted them from the borders 
of Canaan towards the Red Sea. The people, entirely dissatisfied with 
these retrograde movements, were easily incited to open rebellion against 
the authority of Moses, by Korah, Dathan, Abiram, and On, who aspired 
to the priesthood and supreme government of the people. They accused 
Moses and Aaron of an assumption of authority, to which all the people 
had an equal claim, and demanded a restitution of their rights into the 
hands of the congregation. This conduct so provoked the Lord, that he 
destroyed them by a terrible judgment, in the presence of all the people ; 
and appointed a visible and obvious test, which might remain a perpetual 
demonstration that Aaron and his seed were appointed to the priesthood 
by divine commission. He commanded the heads of the twelve tribes to 
take each of them his rod, with his name inscribed upon it; and the 
miraculous rod, which had been the principal agent in the performance of 
those supernatural acts which at this day excite the astonishment of man- 
kind, was directed to be inscribed with the name of Aaron for the tribe of 


The bossy naves of solid silver shone ; 

Braces of gold suspend the moving throne. 

The car behind an arching figure bore, 

The bending concave form’d an arch before. 

Silver the beam, the extended yoke was gold, 

And golden reigns the immortal coursers hold. 

* The Egyptian gardens were extremely beautiful, and their produce so delicious, 
that it is not very surprising that the carnal Israelites should shrink from their for- 
midable task, and wish to return to a country where they were well fed, though 
heavily tasked. Thus we find that w they wept, and said, Who shall give us flesh to 
eat? We remember the fish which we did eat in Egypt freely; the cucumbers and 
the melons, and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlick.” (Numb. xi. 4, 5, 6.) 
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LeH. These rods were laid up in the tabernacle of the congregation be- 
fore the testimony, under an Almighty promise that the mams rod whom 
he would choose should blossom before the morning. “ And, in the morn- 
ing, Moses went into the tabernacle of witness, and behold, the rod of 
Aaron for the house of Levi was budded, and brought forth buds, and 
bloomed blossoms, and yielded almonds.” # The choice of Aaron being 
thus publicly confirmed, Moses was directed to lay up the rod in the 
tabernacle, as a visible evidence that this dispensation proceeded from 
God himself, and that the heads of his family might for ever remain in 
undisturbed possession of the priesthood. 

When the time was nearly expired which God had prescribed for the 
Israelites to remain in the Desert, he determined to correct a mistaken no 
tion which they had received from their fathers, that Moses was indebted 
to the rod which was now laid np in the testimony, for the success of his 
miracles. To convince them, therefore, that it was His Almighty power 
alone which had wrought these wonders in their behalf, and to inspire 
them with confidence m His protection when surrounded by enemies in the 
land of Canaan, he led them to Kadesh, where there was not water 
sufficient for their necessities; and commanded Moses and Aaron to stand 
before the rock only, and, without the use of any visible agent, the water 
should burst forth in the presence of the whole congregation. In this, 
instance, however, Moses was disobedient, and attempted to display his 
own power rather than the glory of God. Upbraiding the people fjr their 
repeated murmurings, he struck the rock twice with a rod he held in his 
hand, and said : “ Hear now, ye rebels, must we fetch you water out of 
this rock?”f The water, indeed, burst from the rock; but the arro- 
gance of Moses and Aaron excited God's indignation, and their crime met 
with its due punishment; for God pronounced that they should not live to 
conduct the people to their promised rest. And the name of that water 
was called Meribah. 

Aaron died upon Mount Hor, and Moses being unable to quell the 
mutinous spirit of the people at Punon, it pleased God to send fiery 
serpents among them, which destroyed great quantities of men, womeu, 
and children ; and they were under the necessity of applying to Moses to 
remove so great a calamity. In this extremity Moses prayed to God in 
behalf of his repentant people, and was directed to set up a serpent of 
brass in the midst of the camp ; the operation of which should be so sud- 
den and miraculous, as instantly to cure all who looked upon it. This brazen 
serpent was not endued with any inherent miraculous powers, but was the 


* Numb. xvii. 8. This miracle seems to have set the question at rest, as we hear 
of no more rebellious murmurings about the priesthood. The people, however, 
seemed to have submitted to this evidence with a far less cheerful temper than Jose- 
phus describes. Their expressions, u Behold, we die — we perish — we all perish,'* 
savours more of fear than of cheerful acquiescence. The rod of Aaron was after- 
wards preserved in the tabernacle and temple ; and most commentators think that it 
continued to retain its leaves and fruit, die preservation of which, indeed, seems 
necessary to furnish a standing evidence of the miracle. Some learned writers are of 
opinion that the idea of the Thyrsus, or rod encircled with vine branches, which 
Bacchus was represented to bear in his hand, was borrowed from some tradition con- 
cerning Aaron’s rod ; and others think the same with respect to the club of Hercu 
les, which, according to the Greek tradition, sprouted again when it was put into 
the earth. 

f Numb. xx. 10 
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medium only through which the miracle was wrougnt, and looking upon it 
was the requisite test of moral obedience. 

The Israelites having ravaged the open country of the Amorites, and 
the land of Bashan, and slain their kings, their success excited the 
jealousy of the Moabites, who trembled for their own security, if assailed 
by such an active and successful foe. They therefore sent an embassy to 
the Midianites, requesting their assistance to expel the invader from their 
borders. The latter having already suffered from the attacks of the com- 
mon enemy, entered into a league with the Moabites, and declared war 
against Israel. To ensure suocess, they applied to Balaam, a prophet of 
the Lord, offering the most extravagant rewards, if he would attend and 
denounce curses upon the Israelites, before they ventured to hazard an 
attack. 

Balaam was a most extraordinary character, and many opinions have 
been advanced respecting his country and religion. It is supposed by some 
that he lived in Chaldea, then under the government of the king of As- 
syria, and that he continued in the secret practioe of those rites of pure 
worship for which Abraham and his family were expelled that country in 
times past. His true place of residence is believed to have been at Pethor, 
in the eastern part of Syria, where he practised our science in its purity 
with a few faithful brothers. He was the principal of a society or lodge 
who adhered strictly to the precepts of Lux, and the patriarchal form 
of worship, and were acknowledged by God as His worshippers, for he 
inspired Balaam with the gift of prophecy. As he steadily refused to 
minister at the altars of idcdatry, the propnet attained no honours in his 
own country, though he was a man of much learning and eminence ; the 
hope, therefore, of wealth and distinction induced him to accept the splen- 
did offers of Balak, the king of Moab, contrary to the command of God. 

When Balaam arrived in sight of the Israelitish camp, after an ineffec- 
tual attempt to curse the people, he broke out into a strain of blessing and 
prophecy, unequalled in beauty, sublimity, and pathos. God made a full 
revelation to him of things to come, in distant generations, which he faith- 
fully laid before the king of Moab. This proceeding so exasperated Ba- 
lak, that he dismissed the prophet without reward : but his cupidity had 
been excited, and he was resolved it should be gratified, even at the ex- 
pense of his integrity to God. He therefore went amongst the Midianites, 
and incited them to seduce the children of Israel to idolatry, as the only 
means of vanquishing them in battle, wisely judging that if they were 
forsaken of God they would be easily overcome. The advice succeeded 
but too well, and the Israelites were severe sufferers from their defection : 
but the purpose of Balaam was not answered ; he sought promotion and 
honour, and met with a violent death, for he was slain by the Israelites in 
battle. 

Having received a divine notification of his approaching death, Moses 
deposited a copy of the Holy Law in the custody of the priests, and ap- 
pointed Joshua to sucoeed him in his high and dignified office. After be- 
stowing on the people a solemn benediction, he directed them to erect a 
pillar on Mount Ebal, on the other side of the Jordan, and inscribe upon 
it the blessings of obedience and the curses of disobedience, which he pro- 
nounced at that time before all the congregation. These monumental in- 
scriptions, as we have already seen, were ancient as the invention of letters, 
and were in use amongst every nation and people in the world. 

At this time, a little before his death, Moses divided the land of Canaan 
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pointed out tbe boundaries of ike several tribes, and gave directions 
about building cities of refuge. Then ascending to the summit of Pisgah, 
be took a survey of the land, and died in the one hundred and twentieth 
year of his age * 

Joshua immediately assumed the office of grand master, and appointed 
Caleb his deputy, and Eleazar and Phineas his grand wardens ; and, to 
shew that these appointments met the divine approbation, Qod made the 
river Jordan diy for the Israelites to pass over, by a miracle similar to 
what had been before practised at the Bed Sea. Thus the Israelites enter- 
ed the land of Canaan under the visible protection of the Almighty, and 
encamped in full strength hi the plains of Gilgal. 

It was here that Jesus, the captain of our stdvation, appeared personally 
to J oshua, and encouraged him to persevere in the great work committed 
to his charge by certain assurances of ultimate success. Joshua recogniz- 
ed this Great Being, and accosted him with the delivery of the incommu- 
nicable name or word confided to Moses at the Burning Bash. Jesus ac- 
knowledged the propriety of the appellation, and directed Joshua in what 
manner Jericho was to be successfully assaulted. Confiding in the miracu- 
lous intelligence, he led his army to the attack, and Jericho was taken and 
ultimately destroyed. 

The Canaanites were idolaters of the most malignant character, and wor- 
shipped the elements as well as the host of heaven. The sun and moon 
were denominated the king and queen of heaven, and to these luminaries 
their false worship was principally directed. To place the weakness and 
instability of their gods in the most prominent point of view, the truo* 
God made them his agents in tbe destruction of their infatuated worship- 
pers. The combined armies of Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmuth, L&chish, 
and Eglon attacked the Gibeonites, who had entered into a league with the 
Israelites; Joshua therefore assembled his army and gave them battlo. To 
accelerate the victory, God rained down prodigious hailstones upon the 
Amorites, and destroyed great numbers who escaped the sword of Joshua. 
They fled in terror, as if forsaken by their gods ; and while the Israelites 
pursued them, the principal objects of their blind devotion, the sun and 
moon, kept their places in the heavens, and hasted not to go down for the 
space of a whole day added to its usual length, that the army of Joshua 
might have full time to avenge themselves of their enemies. 

When the Israelites had penetrated as far as Shilo, where God originally 


* The fame of Moses spread throughout the world. His name was known unto 
all the Gentile writers. It is mentioned with honour by the Phoenician Sanchoniatho; 
by the Egyptians, Berosus, Ptolerrrns, and Manetho ; by the Grecians, Artapanus, 
Polemo, Eupoleraus, Diodorus, and others. Origen is wrong when he says that 
the name of Moees was not heard amongst the Gentiles before the time of Christ. 
It is true that a sparing mention was made of him, but this was through fear of pro- 
faning his sacred writings. It was currently reported, that when Theopompus, the 
historiographer, and Theodectes, the tragic poet, attempted to transplant some cir- 
cumstances from the writings of Moses into their works, they were smitten with 
blindness ; and did not recover their sight until they had expunged every reference 
to the Israelitish history. The grave of Moses was concealed, lest it should become 
an object of worship to the people, in imitation of the heathenish custom of deifying 
deceased mortals, and offering sacrifices at their sepulchre. This concealment, how- 
ever, originated another error, which was asserted with considerable pertinacity, that 
Moses did not actually die, but was conveyed to heaven, as Enoch had been. Even 
Josephus embraces this opinion. It is evident, however, from the Scriptures, that h. 
died on the mowitain, and was buried in the valley . 
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set his name ;f and the tribes had entered into the peaceable possession of 
their respective settlements, Joshua assembled the people, and set up the 
tabernacle of the congregation.’!’ This was a solemn act of dedication, by 
which they declared their resolution to devote themselves to the worship 
of God, under whose exclusive protection they had obtained the inherit- 
ance promised to their fathers. The tabernacle remained at Shilo until 
the wickedness of Eli’s sons elicited the wrath of God, who suffered the 
ark of the covenant to be violently rent from the tabernacle by the Phi- 
listines, and carried away in triumph. £ 

A little time before his death Joshua convened a general meeting of all 
the lodges, and delivered a charge containing the great principles of Ma- 
sonry, which tend to establish the toue worship of God, in opposition to 
the errors of idolatry. This charge contains a full disclosure of Joshua’s 
fears lest the Israelites should be enticed by the fascinating mysteries of 
the nations around them, and thus be weaned from the allegiance due to 
their great Deliverer from Egyptian bondage. 

We now come to the history of Jephtha, in whose time a Masonic test 
was instituted, which remains in full force to this day, and will do to the 
end of time. Jephtha was the son of Gilead by a concubine. He pos- 
sessed the most exalted virtues in early life, and frequently distinguished 
himself for valour and military conduct even beyond his years, which 
caused his father to esteem him more than all his other children. This 
excited their jealousy and hatred, and ia the end drove him from his 
father’s house. Abeliacab, one of his sons, stung with envy at his father’s 
partiality for the son of a concubine, bribed an Ammonitish chief to mur- 
der Gilead, that his brethren might with greater security execute their 
vengeance upon Jephtha. The attempt succeeded, but not unrevenged, 
for Jephtha slew the Ammonite after he had perpetrated the deed. When 
Gilead was dead, the brethren expelled Jephtha from their presence, con- 
tending that, as the son of a bond-woman, he had no right of inheritance 
to the possessions of the free-born. Jephthb, destitute of every means of 
subsistence, collected together a band of adventurers, who lived by the 
forced contributions of the neighbouring countries. 

A war being declared between the Gileadites and the Ammonites, the 
former were defeated in several successive battles for want of an experienc- 
ed general to take the command of their army. The military fame of 
Jephtha induced them to apply to him in this emergency, who stipulated 
to assist them, provided they would banish Abeliacab, the murderer of his 
father, and constitute him perpetual governor if he returned successful 
from the war. These preliminaries being acceded to, Jephtha reviewed 
his forces ; and after a humane but ineffectual attempt to settle their dif- 
ferences by treaty, both parties prepared for battle. Before Jephtha com- 
menced his attack upon the Ammonites, he humbled himself before God, 
and vowed a vow, that if God would grant him a decisive victory, he would 
sacrifice the thing which should first pass the threshold of his own door to 


* Jer. vii. 12. f Jos. xviii. 1. 

J When the Israelites had gained possession of the land of Canaan, the tabernacle 
was deposited at Gilgal, where it remained seven years. It was afterwards removed 
to Shiloh, where it remained three hundred years. On the rejection of Shiloh by the 
Almighty, Samuel the prophet set up the tabernacle at Nob. After the death of 
Samuel, it was removed to Gibeon, where it continued until the dedication of the 
temple. 
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meet him as lie returned home in triumph.* Jephtha then led his arm* 
against the Ammonites, and after a bloody battle, totally routed them with 
great slaughter, drove them from his native land, took possession of twenty 
rich and flourishing cities, and pursued them to the plain of vineyards at 
Minnith. As he returned at the head of his victorious army, to receive 
the honours due to his valour, and to reign in peace over his people, his 
only child, a virgin just arrived at maturity, issued from his dwelling, and 
hastened to welcome the viotor with timbrels and danoes, followed by a 
splendid train of exulting damsels. The sight of his daughter, under 
such peculiar circumstances, was a judgment he was unprepared to meet. 
Had the earth opened and swallowed up his whole army before his face, 
he could not have received a greater shock. He rent his clothes, and, 
filling on her neck, revealed to her his imprudent vow, cursing the hour 
which gave him birth. She received the doom of death with dignity and 
fortitude, bid her father calm his agonizing passions, and, at the end* of 
two months, cheerfully became the sacrifice of his ambition .f 

The Ephr&imites, hearing of Jephtha’s success, collected an army, and 
accused him of a breach of faith in going out against the Ammonites with* 
out their assistance, with whom the Gileadites were in league. Jephtha 
expostulated with them on the folly of their plea, as he had solicited their 
aid and they refused to join him in the expedition. His reasoning was 
totally ineffectual, and they threatened to destroy him and his house with 
fire. He therefore gave them immediate battle in a field of standing corn, 
and totally routed them. And to secure himself from such hostile incur* 
sions in futnre, he sent detached parties to secure the passes of the river 
Jordan, with positive injunctions to let none escape, but if an Epbraimite 
should appear, and acknowledge himself to be such, be was to be slain 
without mercy. As, however, the love of life might induce many to deny 
their country, a word was directed to be proposed to them, which, from 
the peculiar dialect of their country, they should be unable to pronounce. 
I Thus the word Shibboleth , invariably pronour.oed by the Ephraimites Sib- 

boleth, was an unequivocal indication of ".heir tribe, and carried with it 
certain death. In the field of battle and by the passes of the river there 
fell forty-two thousand Ephraimites, and Jephtha thus secured himself 
from further interruption. 

The heathen world, confined to the exclusive pursuit of operative archi- 

• There are so many difficulties in the question whether Jephtha actually sacrificed 
his daughter, that my limits will not allow me to enter on it here. Levi Ben Ger- 
shon and David Kimchi decided that she was merely imprisoned for life ; and this 
opinion is embraced by Nicholas Lyra and Yatabulus. On the other hand, Josephus, 
Moses of Gerona, and others, advocate the contrary opinion. They argue that a he 
did to her according to the vow that he had vowed,” and after she had bewailed her 
virginity, took away her life. The curious reader may find the subject ably treated 
by Brother Keddell, in the Freemason’s Quarterly Review for 1839. 

t The commentators on this passage observe, “ that the sacrifice was not offered at 
Shiloh, where oniy sacrifices to the Lord could legally be offered, does not of itself 
prove that no such sacrifice took place. If this unhappy chief was so ignorant of the 
1 law as to think such a sacrifice acceptable to God, he may well have been guilty of 

the other fault, then actually a common one, of making his offering beyond Jordan, 
where he was himself master — particularly as it would seem (see Judges viii. 27) 
that Gideon had given his sanction to the practice, and formed an establishment for 
the purpose. It is clear, however, that if this sacrifice was made, it was contrary to 
' the law of God ; and as it did not take place at the only lawful altar, it could not 

have the sanction of the high priest.” 
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tecture excelled greatly in every branch of that noble science ; for though 
the Israelites had improved every opportunity of cultivating a taste for the 
liberal sciences, they were far exceeded by the inhabitants of Tyre in these 
pursuits.* Thus the epithet Sidonian became proverbial for every elegant' 
and scientific attainment. The city of Tyre, and the temple of Dagon, 
built by the Phenicians at Gaaa, were esteemed master-pieces of art, and 
rendered the name of the architects deservedly celebrated throughout the 
world. This temple was so artfully constructed that the whole weight of 
the edifice was supported by two slender pillars only, and exhibited the 
taste as well as the judgment of SaBohoniatho, whose fame is transmitted 
to posterity, though the building gave way nnder the giant grasp of Sam- 
son the Nazarite.f 

Hiram, king of Tyre, became grand master of the Masons within hie 
dominions, and erected many stately edifices, which improved bis subjects in 
architecture, and gained them the fame of being the best operative Masons 
in the world. Hiram was the firm friend of King David, and from his 
reputation in the liberal sciences, the latter was induced to . form a plan 
the most comprehensive and vast that had ever been embraced by the 
human mind. 

King David felt, in their full force, the obligations he was nnder to the 
Almighty, for placing him, after a series of unparalleled difficulties and 
dangers, in undisturbed possession of the kingdom of Israel, and for the 
felicity he enjoyed after the ark of the eovenant was removed to Jerusalem. 
As an imperfect return for these benefits, he was inspired with a design of 
erecting a temple to the Living God, which should exceed every building 
in the world for riches and glory. His ardour in this sacred oause was in- 
creased by considerations of the impropriety and indecency of permitting 
the ark of the covenant, overshadowed with a cloud of glory, implying the 
immediate presence of God, to remain in a tabernacle, while he himself 

* The Jews were not the best operative Masons in the world. They appear to 
have had an unconquerable aversion to learning and scientific researches. To seek 
for schools or universities among them, say the authors of the Universal History, 
were like seeking them among the Goths and Vandals; they not only had an equal 
contempt for literature and for those nations that cultivated it, but looked upon it at 
dangerous and unlawful. Their zeal, or rather hatred, against learning and science, 
was so far from abating, even after their return from Babylon, where they had seen 
them flourish, that it rather grew into a kind of fury, insomuch that their large Chro- 
nicle, entitled, Juchasin, hath recorded a sentence of anathema, which passed in the 
time of Hyrcanus and Ajistobulus, against such as should suffer their children to be 
instructed in any part of the Greek learning. Solomon, indeed, we are told, was an 
excellent naturalist, and wrote a great deal on that subject ; but he was so far from 
recommending that study to others, that he calls his researches of that kind “vanity 
and vexation of spirit;” or, &9 the original imports, a feeding upon the wind. 

t The first temple mentioned in Scripture does not occur, according to Hales, till 
nearly 500 years after the Exode. This was the temple of Dagon, which Samson 
pulled dowq, and concerning which we are after all, left in doubt whether it was 
really a temple or a sort of theatre in which public games were exhibited. Judging 
from the use to which it was applied, the latter would seem the more probable 
opinion. The Philistines “made merry” there: and Samson “made sport” there; 
and although the festival was certainly in honour of Dagon, the building is not called 
his temple, nor even his house, but only a house. Not long after, however, we do read 
of “the house of Dagon,” at another place (Ashdod), in which the ark of God was de- 
posited when captured by the Philistines; and this was unquestionably a temple, and 
; s as unquestionably the first that is mentioned in the most ancient book in the world. 

are persuaded that it will be difficult to assign & much earlier date, if to early a 
•at*, to any temples. — (Piet Bib. vol. I, p. 467.) 
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resided id a splendid palace. Moses had prophesied to the Israelites of a 
remarkable epoch in their history, when they should be at peace with all 
die world, for then should the Lord choose a place amongst their tribes to 
dwell upon earth.* This prophecy David conceived was fulfilled in him* 
self, as his country was in a state of profound peace, and the ark of God 
was removed to Mount Zion, in the city of Jebus, now called Jerusalem, 
The only difficulty which remained was to ascertain the precise spot of 
ground which the Lord had ohosen as his residence among the tribes of 
Israel. 

So careful was the Almighty lest the place which he had selected for the 
Situation of His holy temple should be polluted with idolatry, that it was 
specially protected, and had been distinguished by repeated acts of worship 
and obedience from the earliest times. This secret was withheld from 
mankind until the time of David, and then it was revealed by the month 
of Nathan the prophet that the place should be speedily appointed ; but as 
the bands of this monarch had been imbrued in human blood, from the 
oontinued series of warfare in which he had been engaged, the Almighty 
would not consent that the building should be erected by him, though his 
devout intentions met with unqualified approbation. The advanced period 
of his life was also another obstacle to this great undertaking. It was, 
therefore, reserved for the accomplishment of his son and successor, who. 
being a man of peace, should execute the magnificent design which he haa 
formed 

David, however, was very inquisitive to ascertain the peculiar spot of 
ground which God had sanctified as his immediate dwelling upon earth. 
6e vowed a vow to the mighty God of Jacob, that he would neither slum- 
ber nor sleep until he had discovered the place which God had appointed 
as the site of his intended building. f He conjectured that Bethel was the 
place, because it was there that Jacob had his vision, and declared that the 
stone which he had set up for a pillar should be God's house. Under 
this persuasion, David covenanted with the God of Jacob expressly, rather 
than of Abraham of Isaac ; for there existed a tradition among the He- 
brews that the house of God should be erected at Bethel. But David was 
mistaken, for Bethel afterwards became so deformed by idolatry as to be 
denominated Bethaven, which signifies the house of idols. If David had 
been inspired with a knowledge of the true spot of ground which God had 
chosen to place his Name there, he would have appealed to the God of 
Abraham, as that patriarch actually worshipped on the very mountain 
where the temple was afterwards erected. He declares, therefore, that it 
was immediately revealed to him at Ephrata, that the temple should be 
erected on Mount Moriah, called figuratively, the Fields of the Wood.J 
This was the spot where Enoch built his subterranean temple ; where 
Abraham offered Isaac, when it pleased God to substitute a more agreeable 
victim in his stead ; and where David had offered up his prayers to the 
Almighty to put a stop to the pestilence whioh raged amongst his people, 
as a iost punishment for his imprudence in causing them to be numbered, 
which the Lord accepted, and gave him a token of reconciliation by & fire 
from heaven oonsuming bis sacrifice. 

Having discovered this much longed-for secret, he exclaimed, “ This is 
the house of the Lord God, and this is the altar of the burnt-offering for 



9 Deut xii. 10, 11. 


f Pg. cxxxii. 1 — 5. 
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Israel.”* And from this moment he applied himself with diligence and 
assiduity to collect materials for the building. 

When David perceived his latter end draw nigh, he assembled the princes 
Of the people and chief men of Israel and Judah together, and informed 
them that it was the will of God that Solomon, his son and successor to the 
throne, should erect a superb edifice as a depository for the ark of the 
covenant. To facilitate the exeQution of this design, he informed them 
that he had collected ten thousand talents of gold, one hundred thousand 
talents of silver, besides an incredible quantity of wood, iron, and stone. 
At the same time he produced plans and drawings of the intended struc- 
' ture, with copious directions respecting the division and use of the several 
apartments of the interior, and laid bis last injunctions on them to assist his 
son in this splendid undertaking. David then gave Solomon some private 
counsel respecting his future conduct, and expired in the seventieth year 
of his age.f 

When the time of mourning for King David was at an end, his Authful 
ally, Hiram, king of Tyre, sent an embassy to Solomon to congratulate 
him on his accession to the throne of his father; and in return Solomon 
wrote a letter to Hiram in the following terms : 

u King Solomon to King Hiram, greeting. 

“ As thou didst deal with David, my father, and didst send him cedars 
to bnild him an house to dwell in, even so deal with me. Behold, I build 
an house to the name of the Lord my God, to dedicate it to him, and to 
burn before him sweet inoense, and for the continual sbew-bread, and for 
the burnt-offerings morning and evening, on the sabbaths, and on the new 
moons, and on the solemn feasts of the Lord our God. This is an ordi- 
nance for ever to Israel. And the house which I build is great; for great 
is our God above all gods. But who is able to build him au bouse, seeing 
the heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain him ? Who am I, 
then, that I should build him an house, save only to burn sacrifice before 
him ? Send roe now, therefore, a man cunning to work in gold, and in 
silver, and in brass, and in iron, and in purple, and crimson, and bine, and 
that oau skill to grave with the canning men that are with me in Judah 
and in Jerusalem, who David my father did provide. , Send me also cedar 
trees, fir trees, and algum trees out of Lebanon ; for I know that thy ser- 
vants can skill to cut timber in Lebanon: and behold, my servants shall 
be with thy servants, even to prepare me timber in abundance ; for the 
house which I am about to build shall be wonderfully great And behold, 
I will give to thy servants, the hewers that cut timber, twenty thousand 

• 1 Chron. xxtf. 1 . 

t The rabbins say that the study of the law of Moses will prolong life ; and state, 
that in a certain family in Jerusalem the individuals never attained die age of twenty 
years; and that the Rabbi Johanan ben Zacbay, considering them the descendants of 
Eli, who were condemned to die in the Rower of their age, recommending them to 
study the law, which had the effect of prolonging their lives. They say further, that 
our G. M. David was studying the law the day he died; and that Zamael, the angel 
of death, could not thence find an opportunity of executing the sentence. Fearing to 
be baffled, he had recourse to a stratagem. He shook a tree at the back of the house 
so violently, that David hastened to see what was the matter, and in descending the 
staircase he missed a step ; and his meditations being thus interrupted, he died upon 

e spotl 
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measures of beaten wheat, and twenty thousand measures of barley, and 
twenty thousand baths of wine, and twenty thousand baths of oil.” 

This letter was infinitely gratifying to Hiram, as it not only contained 
a very high compliment to his skill in the liberal sciences, but also afforded 
him an opportunity of carrying operative architecture to a higher pitch of 
magnificence than had yet been attained, and would tend to perpetuate the 
fame of his nation to the latest generations of the world. He therefore 
immediately returned the following answer : 

“ King Hiram to King Solomon, greeting. 

“ Because the Lord hath loved his people, he hath made thee king over 
them. Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, that made heaven and earth, 
who hath given to David, the king, a wise son, endued with prudence and 
understanding, that might build an house for the Lord, and an house for his 
kingdom. Aod now 1 have sent a cunning man, endued with understand* 
ing, of Huram my father's, the son of a woman of the daughters of Dan, 
and his father was a man of Tyre, skilful to work in gold, and in silver, in 
brass, in iron, in stone, and in timber, in purple, in blue, in fine linen, and 
in crimson ; also to grave any manner of graving, and to find out every de- 
vice which shall be put to him, with thy cunning men, and with the can- 
ning men of my lord David thy father. Now, therefore, the wheat and 
the barley, the oil and the wine, which my lord hath spoken of, let him 
send unto his servants, and we will cut wood out of Lebanon, as much as 
thou shalt need ; and we will bring it to thee in floats by sea to Joppa, 
and thou shalt carry it Up to Jerusalem.”* 

King Solomon was now prepared to carry into execution the vast design 
he had formed, with the assistance of “the cunning man” whom Hiram, 
King of Tyre, had presented to him. Hiram Abiff, who is termed in the 
above letter “ the son of a woman of the daughters of Dan,” is described 
in another part of Scripturef as “ a widow's ton of the tribe of Naphtali.” 


• 2 Chroo. ii. w The country of the Phenicians, in whic^ at this early period, 
flourished a town called Sidon, was of very limited dimensions, even at the time 
when the nation arrived at its highest condition of splendour and power- It compre- 
hended that part of the Syrian coast which extends from Tyre northwards to Aradus. 
This strip of land reached about fifty leagues from north to south, but its utmost 
breadth did not exceed from eight to ten leagues. The coast abounded in bays and 
harbours, and its breadth was traversed by mountains branching from Libauus, 
several of which advanced their promontories into the sea. The summits of these 
mountains were covered with forests, which afforded to the Phenicians the most valu- 
able timber for the construction of their ships and habitations. This explains how 
it happened that the first time this people is brought personally under our notice in 
the Bible, it is in the character of persons skilled in the hewing and transport of 
wood ; including, no doubt, much ability in the preparation and application of timber 
to various uses. When Solomon was going to build the temple he communicated 
to the King of Tyre his wish to enter into an engagement for a supply of timber, 
knowing, as he said, * that there is not amongst us any that can skill to hew timber 
like the Sidonians.’ The answer of the Tyrian king is remarkable, ‘I will do all 
thy desire concerning timber of cedar, and concerning timber of fir ; my servants 
shall bring them down from Lebanon unto the sea, and I will convey them by sea in 
floats, unto the place that thou shalt appoint me, and I will cause them to be dis- 
charged there.’ (1 Kings vi.) This was speaking like a man accustomed to the 
business.”— (Piet Bib. vol. 1, p. 575.) 

1 1 Kings vii. 13—15. Bro. Rosenberg thus speculates upon the name of this ex- 
pert Mason : 44 When we divide the word DTH (Hiram) into two syllables, DTTI, 
Hay-ram. the translation of it is, 4 He who exists from all eternity.’ This explains 
the master’s sign, we lift up our hands to heaven to indicate that our Master, o*vn 
exists above us (or in heaven) from all eternity.” 
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In fact, bis mother was a native of the city of Dan, in the tribe of Napb- 
tali, and was really a Naphtalite.* This extraordinary man, whose pro 
digioua gen i as exceeded every thing which had yet appeared upon earth, 
the united talents of Bezaleel and Aholiab not excepted, had displayed the 
superiority of his Masonic attainments before he was appointed to the 
superintendence of building the temple : for it was he who planned that 
famous city, the remains of which have created so much speculation and 
research amongst the learned of all ages, called Tadmor, or Palmyra. 

The preliminaries being thus settled, Solomon appointed his officers, and 
made the most perfect and judicious arrangements before he commenced 
the work. He appointed Hiram Abiff, deputy grand master; the illus- 
trious Tito, prince Harodim, senior grand warden; and the noble prince 
Adoniram, junior grand warden. The presidents of the twelve tribes, 
appointed by King Solomon in grand chapter to superintend the work, 
were: 


Joabert, who presided over the tribe of 

Stockyn, 

Terrey, ..... 

Morphey, 

Alycuber, 

Dorson, 

Kerim, 

Berthe mar, 

Tito, ..... 

Terbal, 

Benachard, 

Tabar, 


Judah. 

Benjamin. 

Simeon. 

Ephraim. 

Manasseh. 

Zebulun. 

Dan. 

Asher. 

Naphtali. 

Reuben. 

Issaohar. 

Ghtd.f 


• Josephus collected from the Tyrian records the following account of the friend- 
ship which existed between King Solomon and the monarch of Tyre. “ So great 
was the friendship and regard that Hiram King of Tyre had for David, that on ac- 
count of the father, he had the greater esteem for his son Solomon ; and as a proof 
of his affection, he presented him with 1*20 talents of gold towards the expense of 
adorning the building, and supplied him with the finest wood from Mount Lebanon 
fbr the wainscot and roof. 8olomon shewed his gratitude by making sumptuous 
presents in return. It is also said, that Solomon and Hiram sent difficult questions 
to each otheT to be resolved, on the condition that a penalty should be incurred by 
him that failed ; which happened to be the case with Hiram, he paid the forfeiture. 
But afterwards Abdemonus, a Tyrian, explained the intricate question, and proposed 
others for Solomon to interpret, on the condition of paying a certain sum to Hiram 
on his failure.*’ {Jos. cont Ap. b. 1.) This Abdemonus was another name of Hiram 
Abiff, according to Dius and Menander 

t Freemason’s Monitor, part 2, book 1, chap. 8. The above was taken from Webb’s 
Monitor; but I find an ancient Masonic tradition which arranges these presiding 
officers, or R. W. Masters, differently. According to this authority, they ought to 
stand as follows : — 


Tito Zadok, R. W. Master of the tribe of Judah. 

Archirop, 



. Benjamin. 

Hiram Abiff, 



. Simeon. 

Adoniram, 



. Ephraim. 

Stolkin, ot Stockyn, 



. Manasseh. 

Benabinadab, 



. Zebulun. 

Joabert, 



. Dan. 

Ghiblim, 



. Asher. 

Mohabin, or Mohabon, . 



. Naphtali 

Hiram Abiff) 



. Reuben. 

Zerbel, or Zabud, . 



. Issachar. 

Heldai, ... 



. Gad. 
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These twelve presidents rendered a daily account to the grand master of 
their respective tribes, and received the power of punishment and reward, 
according to desert They were also the medium for distributing the 
workmen'* daily wages. The apprentices, fellow-crafts, and masters were 
partitioned into lodges, and the utmost regularity was preserved through- 
out the whole undertaking. 

The number of men employed, arranged, and classed in every depart 
ment of the work was as follows : — 

“ 1. Harodim, princes, rulers, or provosts, - *v 306 

“ 2. Menatzchim, overseers and comforters of the people in 
working. These were expert master masons, - - 3,300 

“3. Ghiblim stone squarers, polishers, and sculptors; Ish 
Chotseb, hewers; and Benai, setters, layers, and builders. These 
were expert fellow-crafts, ... - 80,000 

“ 4. The levy out of Israel, appointed to work in Lebanon, one 
month in three, 10,000 in each month ; under the direction of 
Adoniram, who was the junior grand warden, - - 30,000 


“ Hence all the Free-Masons employed in the work of the ) 


temple, exclusive of the two grand wardens, were, 


.1 


113,600 


“ Besides the Ish Sabbal, or men of burden, the remains of the old Ca- 
naanites, amounting to 70,000, who were not numbered among Masons.”* 


These men were employed three years in preparing the materials for the 
building;. In the quarries were seven hundred and fifty lodges, each 
containing a master, two wardens, and eleven times $even brethren, which 
amount to sixty thousand men. In the forests of Lebanon were four hun- 
dred and twenty lodges, containing the same number in each, which make 
a total of thirty-three thousand six hundred. The levy out of Israel had 
always twenty thousand at rest ; and these sums make together one hun- 
dred and thirteen thousand six hundred, the exact number employed at 
the work, exclusive of the Ish Sabbal , who were literally slaves to the 
workmen. 

The entered apprentices were arranged to mess by sevens, and the fellow 
crafts by fives; and their wages were even paid with the same scrupulous 
regard to regularity. To prepare the foundation “ for the purpose of erecting 
this temple, the most astonishing hollows were filled up ; for the earth was 
raised four hundred cubits, in oraer to form it on a level with the surface of 
the rock on which the building was raised !”f Every thing being prepared, 
King Solomon, in the fourth year of his reign, on the second day of the 
month Zif, four hundred and eighty years after the delivery of the children 
of Israel from their Egyptian bondage, laid the foundation-stone at the north- 
east angle of the temple, on Mount Moriah, one of the three hills of Jeru- 
salem, amidst the acclamations and rejoicings of his assembled subjects. 

The structure thus begun, according to a plan given to Solomon by 
David, his father, upon the ark of alliance, every energy was used to render 
it a perfect specimen of art. Every stone, every piece of timber, was 
carved, marked, and numbered in the quarry and the forest ; and nothing 
remained for the working at Jerusalem but to ioin the materials with 
precision, on a reference to the marks and numbers. This was effeoted 


•Noorth. Const, pt, 1, c. 3. 

11 


t lot. Ant L 8, c. 2. 
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without the use of either axe, hammer, or metal tool ; so that nothing was 
heard at Zion, save harmony and peace. 

- It may appear astonishing that, in the erection of so snperb an edifice, 
“ there was neither hammer nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in the 
honse while it was building.”* This arrangement was, however, neces- 
sary, to shew the superior degree of excellency which Masonry attained by 
the union of operative architecture which had been exclusively cultivated 
and brought to perfection in the heathen world, and Lux, which was now 
almost solely confined to the Jewish nation.f And this superiority is dis- 
played in a much more striking point of view, when we consider the excel • 
lency of the arrangements made to prevent confusion, and to ascertain the 
individual production of every craftsman, though there were eighty thou- 
sand employed in the quarry and the forest. Thus were the means pro- 
vided of rewarding merit, and punishing indolence ; and thus was indiffer- 
ence stimulated into zeal ; and by the precepts and admonitions of super- 
excellent Masons, the most perfect master-piece of art was produced that 
ever adorned the world. 

There appears to have been a peculiar idea of pollution in the use of 
iron tools about the holy structure of a temple. In the directions given 
by the Almighty to Moses from Mount Sinai, respecting the construction 
of the tabernacle, and more particularly about the altar, the use of metal 
tools is prohibited in the strongest terms, as conveying pollution. J The 
instruments used in the temple service were oomposed chiefly of gold, 
silver, brass, and wood. And David, in prospect of this temple’s desecra- 
tion by unsanctified hands, complains, as the greatest aggravation of insult 


• 1 Kings, vi. 7. 

t Ancient Masonic tradition informs us that the speculative and operative Masons 
who were assembled at the building of the temple, were arranged in nine classes, and 
divided as follows : — 


No. 

Degrees. 

Grand Masters. 

Number 
of Persons. 

Daily 

Wages. 

9 

Super-excellent Masons, - 

Tito Zadok, 

0 

81 1 


8 


Hiram AbifF, - 

45 

64 


7 


Adoniram, 

12 

Qi 


6 

Architects, 

Joabert, - 

24 

36 

5 

Mark Masters, 

Ghiblim, - 

6fO 

25 

IM 

r o 

4 

Master Masons, 

Mohabin, - 

SOT* 

16 

0) 

JS 

3 

Mark Men, - 

Stolkyn, - 

aHBgrm 

9 

CO 

3 

Fellow-crafts, 

Hiram Abifi^ 


4 


1 

Entered Apprentices, 

Adoniram, 


ij 



Total Number, 

113,690 




Besides the Ish Sabbal, or labourers. In the above table I have transposed the 
Master Masons and Mark Masters ; for the old tradition places the latter beneath 
the former, which I conceive to be erroneous, because the Mark Master, as we under- 
stand it, is one that has passed the Chair of his Lodge ; and consequently has worked 
his way by merit from the operative to the speculative branch of the science. 
Amongst the workmen, besides the children of Israel, were many Tyrians, Sidoaiann 
and Egyptians. 

X Exod. xx. 35. 
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which the adversary conld offei\ that the carved work thereof was broken 
down with axes and hammers.”* 

Daring the contraction of this wonderful building, many striking in- 
stances of fidelity were elicited ; and some shocking treasons oconred from 
the congregation of so great a body of men, governed by human passions, 
and subject to the bias of human propensities ; many of whom, as they 
did not acknowledge the same God, scarcely considered themselves amena- 
ble to the Israelitish law, and regarded with a jealous eye the superior , 
privileges which the true worship Appeared to convey. On these events 
are founded the degrees of Masonry termed ineffable. I will not enter 
into a discussion here, to shew how far they are consistent with the true 
spirit of Masonry ;f but proceed with the main subject of this period, 
which consists chiefly of historical detail. 

The temple was completed in about seven years and seven months, on 
the eighth day of the month Bui, iu the eleventh year of king Solomon's 
reign ; and the cape stone was celebrated with unfeigned joy by the whole 
fraternity. It was constructed on precisely the same plan as the tabernacle 
of Moses, bat on a more firm and extended scale. The two edifices were 
emblematical of the Jewish and the Christian ohurohes. The tabernacle 
was a temporary and a moveable edifice ; the temple fixed and permanent. 
The Jewish dispensation, in like manner, was bnt a shadow of good things 
to come, and was to be done away on the appearance of a more perfect 
system ; which, though founded on the same basis, was to endure for ever. 
The temple, erected and dedicated to the exclusive worship of the true 
God, by ordinances of his own appointment, is considered by Bede to be a 
type of the Church of God in heaven, the seat of perpetual peace and tran- 
quillity, in allusion to the harmony and peace which existed amongst the 
Masons of Zion, who cemented the temple without the use of axe, hammer, 
or metal tool.J 

The felicity which Solomon and his workmen enjoyed at the celebration 
of the cape stone was of short duration, for the sudden death of the princi- 
pal architect clothed in mourning, not unmixed with horror and dismay. § 

The consternation excited by this melancholy event was much increased 
by a circumstance which prevented the ceremonies usual in snob eases 
from being performed before his interment. His eyes were not closed 
by his nearest relations; his body was not washed or baptised with the 

* Ps. lxxiv. 6. 

t Strictly speaking, the Ineffable Degrees are only eleven in number, but they are 
much amplified and extended on the continent These are, 1. Secret Master. 2. 
Perfect Master. 3. Intimate Secretary. 4. Provost and Judge. 5. Master in Israel. 

6. Elected Knights. 7. Elected Grand Master. 8. Illustrious Knights. 9. Grand 
Master Architect 10. Knights of the ninth Arch. 11. Perfect and Sublime Mason. 
There is a marked difference between Craft Masonry and the Ineffable Degrees. 
Some say they are as old as the time of Solomon ; but there are insuperable objec- 
tions to such an opinion. I am inclined to think them the construction of compara- 
tively modern times. However this may be, “ much ingenuity has been displayed in 
their formation. Their design is noble, benevolent, and praiseworthy ; and their in- 
stitution was doubtless intended for the glory of God, and the good of mankind.” 

J The difference between the Tabernacle and the Temple has been invested with 
this reference. u The Tabernacle symbolizes the state of the Church in this world ; 
but the Temple was a figure of the Church of God in heaven, where there shall be 
nothing but peace, harmony, and brotherly love ; as in the building of Solomon’s 
Temple, the noise of axe, hammer, or metal tool was never heard.” — (Bede de Tabera. 
i, 2, c. 1, sect 1 ) 

$ Noorth. Cons. pt. 1, c. 3. 
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customary formalities, nor was his corpse embalmed.* To compensate for 
these omissions, after being raised by the five points of fellowship, the 
honours of his Mineral were splendid beyond all former precedent. 

This great architect was not removed into his own nation, and amongst 
his own kindred, to be interred with the rites of idolatry ; for being, by 
his mother’s side, of Israelitish extraction, he appears to have worshipped 
the true God, according to the usages and directions of the Mosaic law ; 
and the Jews were extremely superstitious respecting the place of their in- 
terment. They believed that, if an Israelite was buried out of Canaan, he 
will not so much as be entitled to a resurrection from the dead, much less 
to eternal felicity, unless Qod vouchsafe to form subterranean cavities in 
the bowels of the earth, through which the body may pass from its place 
of interment into the promised land 1 “ The ground hereof,” says Godwyn, 

“is taken from the charge of Jacob unto his son Joseph, that he should 
not bury him in the land of Egypt, but in Canaan. For which charge 
they assign three reasons: First, because he foresaw, by the spirit of 
prophecy, that the dust of that land should afterwards be turned into lice. 
Secondly, because those who died out of the holy land should not rise again 
without painful rolling and tumbling of their bodies through these hollow 
passages. And, thirdly, that the Egyptians might not idolatrously worship 
nim.”f 

The temple of Solomon was only a small building, and very inferior in 
point of size to some of our churches, its dimensions being only one hun- 
dred and fifty feet long, and one hundred and five feet broad ; its splendour 
and superiority lay in the richness of its materials, its ornaments, and the 
oloistere and other buildings with whioh it was surrounded. It was built 
of white marble, so excellently put together, that the joints could not be 
distinguished, and the whole building looked as though it had been cut out 
of one entire stone. The timber was cedar and olive wood, covered with 
plates of gold, and studded with jewels of many hues. 

“The whole expense of this building,” says Prideaux, “was so prodi- 
gious, as gives reason to think that the talents, whereby the sum is 
reckoned, were another sort of talents of a far less value than the Mosaic 
talents : for what is said to be given by David, J and contributed by the 
the princes§ toward the building of the temple at Jerusalem, if valued by 


• We have an old tradition, delivered down orally, that it was the duty of Hiram 
Abiff to superintend the workmen ; and that the reports of his officers were always 
examined with the most scrupulous exactness. At the opening of the day, when the 
sun was rising in the East, it was his constant custom, before the commencement of 
labour, to enter the temple and offer up his prayers to J ehovah for a blessing on the work. 
And in like manner, when the suisset in the West, and the labours of the day were 
dosed, and the workmen had departed, he returned his thanks to the Great Architect of 
the Universe for the harmonious protection of the day. Not content with this devout 
expression of his feelings morning and evening, he always went into the temple at 
the hour of high twelve, when the men were called from labour to refreshment, to 
Inspect the progress of the work, to draw fresh designs upon the tracing boards, if 
such were necessary, and to perform other scientific labours, never forgetting to con- 
secrate his duties by solemn prayer. These religious customs were faithfully per- 
formed for the first six years in the secret recesses of his Lodge, and for file last year 
In the precincts of the Most Holy Place. At length, on the very day appointed for 
celebrating the cape stone of the building, he retired, as usual, according to our tra- 
ditions, at the hour of high twelve, and did not return alive. 

f Mo*. and Aar. 1. 6, c. 5. 

X 1 Chron. xxiL 14, 15, 16 j and xxix. 3, 4, 5. C Ibid. xxix. 6, 7, 8. 
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those talents, exceed the value of 800,000,000 of <rar money, whick was 
enough wherewith to have built all that temple of solid silver.”** 

Bat if we take the valuation of the talent from Villipandus, the expense 
of the building and ornaments amounted to £6,904,822,500 sterling If 
The value of the gold vessels alone was £545,296,208 sterling, and the 
silver ones £439, 344, 000. J Added to this were the wages, provisions, 
and other necessaries for 110,000 workmen and 70,000 slaves, for upwards 
of seven years j besides 300 grand masters, and 8,800 overseers, to whom, 
in addition to the wages, king Solomon presented, as a free gift, £6,763,977. 

Hence the treasure left by David amounted to £911,416,207. The 
princes of Israel, animated by this example, presented a still greater sum 
towards the accomplishment of this glorious undertaking. In addition to 
these treasures, Solomon devoted the greater part of his annual income to 
the same purpose, and this was immense. The yearly treasures imported 
from Ophir amounted to 450 talents, or £8,240,000 sterling of our money, 
and his annual tribute from dependent nations was £4,796,200. 

The two great seaports on the Bed Sea, Elath and Eziongeber,§ which 
belonged to Solomon, were chiefly inhabited by Tyrians, who were induced 
to reside there by that wise monarch ; who foresaw the great use they would 
be of to him in navigating that dangerous sea, from their superior skill in 
the art of sailing. As it was from hence that his ships sailed to Ophir 
and Tarshish for gold, silver, and precious stones, the most valuable part 
of his revenue, he visited those towns in person; and with his usual 
wisdom superintended, not only the colleges of naval architecture estab- 
lished there, but also the fitting out of his ships, and the improvement of 
this important branch of traffic, which enabled him to beautify the temple 
with such a profusion of ornament and splendour, that it was acknowledged 
to surpass all the buildings in the world for riches and gloiy. The pre- 
cious metals at Jerusalem were so exceedingly plentiful, that Solomon was 
equally celebrated for wisdom and for wealth. 

• Prid. Con. vol. 1, pt 1, bk. 1. 

t This appears an extraordinary sum ; but it is borne out by Josephus, and other 
credible historians. I am at present engaged in an inquiry into the wealth of the 
ancient world ; the abundant use of the precious metals, and the countries whence 
the supply was drawn, for the express purpose of accounting for the abundant riches 
of this celebrated edifice. Tavernier says, that the throne of Timour the Tartar was 
valued at 160,500,000 livres of French money. (Tom. iii. p. 331.) Other instances, 
equally extraordinary, are on record, which are calculated to moderate our astonish- 
ment at the wealth expended on the temple of Solomon. 

J According to Josephus, the number of golden utensils was 234,000, and, of silver, 
318,000 

$ These seaports, which were considered the keys of the Red Sea, were guarded by 
Solomon’s successors with great vigilance, because it was through them that all their 
wealth flowed. In the reign of Ahaz these towns were taken from them by the 
Syrians, who turned all this wealth into a new channel, and caused the study of naval 
architecture to become a national object The Egyptians, that they might partici- 
pate in this profitable traffic, which was carried on with Arabia, Persia, anid even 
extended to India, built seaport towns on the western coast of the Red Sea, which 
was soon covered with their fleets. And so anxious did this people become to extend 
their discoveries and increase their commerce, that Pharoah Necho, attempted to 
connect the Nile with the Red Sea by means of a navigable canal, thus opening a 
direct communication with the Mediterranean. Failing in this, alter the sacrifice of 
a vastmumber of his subjects, he sent out a fleet of discovery to explore the coasts 
of Africa, manned with Phoenicians, who sailed southward from the Red Sea, and i* 
two years coasted Libya. In the third year, passing through the Pillars of Her- 
cules, they came again into Egypt 
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Etch and superb as the temple was in itself, its principal excellence 
consisted in five distinguishing particulars, which were never enjoyed by 
any other building either before or sinoe. These were, the ark of the 
oovenant, the shekinah, the urim and thummim, the holy fire, and the 
spirit of prophecy. 

The ark of the oovenant was a small chest, in length three feet nine 
inches; its breadth and height were equal, being each two feet three 
inches : it was constructed in the wilderness by Moses, and used by Solo- 
mon in his temple from a principle of reverence. The wisest of kings did 
not dare to remodel that sacred utensil which had been the peculiar resi- 
dence of God for so many ages; and, therefore, when the temple was 
finished, the ark was removed into the holy of holies by the priests, and 
the pleasure of the Almighty was displayed by a cloud of glory which 
filled the temple. St. Pam says,* that the golden pot which contained 
the manna, the rod of Aaron, and the tables of the oovenant, were put 
within the ark. The book of the law was plaoed in a coffer beside the 
ark, which afforded a facility of reference unattainable, had it been placed 
within the ark itself. 

The mercy-seat was the lid or cover of the ark, and properly termed the 
propitiatory, because it hid the tables containing the moral law, and thus 
was said to prevent its appearing in judgment against man.f It was made 
of solid gold, four inches thick ; and was, together with the cherubims 
which were npon it, formed from a solid mass of gold by the effect of art, 
and without the use of solder. The cherubim being plaoed at each end of 
the mercy-seat, with wings outstretched towards each other, formed a cavity 
in the centre, which has been denominated the chariot of God ; and hence 
that saying of David, 44 God sitteth between the cherubim.”J In this 
chariot God perpetually resided, in the form of a bright cloud, or shining 
luminous body, from whence the divine oracles were audibly delivered.! 
This light was called the shekinah. The ark with the mercy-seat were 
considered so indispensable to the effect of Jewish worship, that the 
temple itself, if deprived of their presence, would have been esteemed in 
no respect superior to a common dwelling : and hence it was that the old 
men wept over the temple of Zerubbabel, because it wanted these great es- 
sentials of Levitioal worship. 

A room, called the sanctum sanctorum, or holy of holies, || was built to 
oontain the ark and mercy-seat. It was a perfect cube of thirty feet, 
wainsootted with cedar, and overlaid with plates of gold to the amount of 
£4,320,000 sterling. In the centre of this most sacred plaoe was the ark, 
placed on a pedestal elevated three inches above the floor. On each side 
of the ark was a massive cherubim of gold, plated upon olive wood, fifteen 
feet in height. Plaoed in the holy of holies, with their faces to the east, 
their expanded wings embracing the whole space of that sacred enclosure, 
they served not only as an ornament, but as a visible sign or symbol of 

• Heb. ix. 4. 

t This mercy-seat was typical of the Messiah, who is distinguished by the same 
appellation tkarmpu* (propitiatorium), both by St Paul (Rom. iii. 25), and St John 
(1 John ii. 2) 

t Ps. xcix. 1. 

$ Exod. xxv. 22. 

I Or oracle, Heb. Debir — locutorium — speaking-place, where God made responses 
pn between the cherubim. 
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God’s immediate presence. The ark was doubtless decoyed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar.^ 

The Urim and Thummim was some mysterious power inherent in the 
high priest’s breastplate, which was placed there at its consecration for the 
general benefit of the Jewish people. The manner of using the Urim and 
Thummim has been much controverted ; it is clear, however, that oracles 
were delivered by them, though the best authors are not agreed as to the 
precise method of their delivery. Urim and Thummim signify perfect 
lights } and heooe the information derived from their use was not of the 
ambiguous cast of heathen oracles, but of that clear and perfect nature 
which could not be misunderstood, and which led the Israelites safely 
through so many dangers, and placed them at length in undisturbed pos- 
session of the promised land. 

The holy fire, with which all the burnt offerings were offered, descended 
from heaven at the consecration of Aaron, and was preserved by the priests 
so long as the tabernacle was in existence. It descended a second time on 
the altar at the consecration of the temple, and continued there until the 
Babylonish Captivity, from which time it was never renewed. 

The spirit of prophecy was enjoyed by the Jewish nation after the build* 
ing of the second temple, for Haggai, Zeohariah, and Malachi lived sub- 
sequently to this period ; but their death, which happened in one year, put 
a stop to the prophetic spirit, and it was only revived by John Baptist, the 
forerunner of Christ. 

Besides these, there were several holy utensils essentially necessary to 
the celebration of divine worship, viz : the altar of incense, the table of 
shew-bread, the altar for bnrnt offering, the laver, and the golden candle- 
stick ; which had all a typical signification. 

The altar of incense was placed in the middle of the sanctuary, and was 
sprinkled once a year with the blood of the sacrifices. The incense was 
typical of prayer, and the ceremony of sprinkling reminds us, that the 
prayers of the devout are of no value, except from the purification of 
Christ’s blood. The twelve loaves referred to the twelve tribes, and were 
renewed every Sabbath-day. The golden candlestick was .a type of the 
word of God, or preaching, as the incense was of prayer. The laver and 
altar were emblematical of the water and blood issuing from the side of 
Christ upon the cross, and point out our sanctification and justification. 

Before I close this brief notice of the most remarkable things which this 
temple contained, I must not omit to mention the lofty poroh, placed 
nearly in the centre of the mass of buildings. At the entrance of this 
porch were two pillars of hollow brass, which had been cast in the clayey 
ground between Succoth and Zeredathah, by Hiram Abiff, and are said by 


* Dr. Willet, in his Hexapla in Exodum, p. 596, has the following observations oft 
the fate of the ark. 44 The arke which Moses made, the author of the echolasticall 
historic thinketh to be in Rome, in the church of St. John Laterane, under the altar 
there ; and by that supposed evidence would prove that the arke was not made ac- 
cording to the measure of the geometricall cubite. Bat Tostatus sheweth that not to 
be so, because it is mentioned, *2 Macchab. 2, how Jeremie hid the arke in a cave, 
which afterward could not be found. This authoritie presseth them, because they 
hold the 1 and 2 bookes of the Macchabees to be canonic&ll. And howsoever it 
ftandeth for the truth of this report, it is evident that the arke was lost before, or in 
the captivitie of Babylon ; and that the second temple, built after the captivitie, never 
tad it. By this then it appeareth, what small credite is to be given unto thoee 
relikes which are so much boasted of in the papall church/ 1 
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Josephus to be the most difficult and curious work assigned to this artificer.* 
They were placed iu this situation as emblems of the stability of the temple 
in particular, and of God’s true worship in general. The right hand pillar 
was termed jachin, which signifies to establish, and the left hand one 
BOAZ, which signifies strength . They were twenty-seven feet in height, 
eighteen feet in circumference, six feet in diameter, and the brass of the 
outer rim was four inches in thickness.f They were richly adorned with 
chapiters seven and a half feet high, and enchased with lily-work, net- work, 
and pomegranates, emblematical of peace, unity, and plenty; and sur- 
mounted by two spherical balls, which represented the two globes of the 
earth and heavens, and pointed out Masonry universal. They were thus 
placed by the express direction of King Solomon himself, in reference to 
the remarkable pillar of a cloud and of fire, which proved a light and 
guide to the Israelites in their miraculous escape from Egyptian bondage ; 
and, covered with darkness to the Egyptians, proved their destruction in 
the Red Sea. King Solomon, fearing Jbis subjects might, at some future 
time, forget the circumstances attending that remarkable deliverance, 
placed the pillars thus surmounted in this elevated situation, as a public 
monument, to remind the Jews, when they entered in or left the temple, 
of the mercy of God to their nation in that great event. 

These two noble pillars were of such vital importance to the support of 
the temple, that as its destruction by Nebuchadnezzar, the Lord, standing 
upon the altar, commanded the destroying angel to strike only the caph - 
tors,\ chapiters, or heads of these pillars, that the ruin might ensue, not 
only of the pillar and porch, or the temple itself, or even all Jerusalem, 
but also of the whole Jewish nation and polity. Hence, as the the erec- 
tion of these pillars is recorded in Scripture as an eminent proof of the 
magnitude and splendour of Solomon’s empire, as well as of the wisdom , 
strength, and beauty of the three united grand masters ; so was their de- 
struction typical of the ruin of the Jewish state, which received a tempo- 
rary annihilation of seventy years when this temple was destroyed, as pre- 
dicted by Jeremiah and other prophets, for their sin in neglecting to keep 
holy the Sabbatical year, according to the commandment of the Lord. 

The priests in this temple performed every holy office of their religion 
with feet uncovered. “ It is not indeed anywhere commanded that the 
priests should officiate barefooted, but among the garments assigned for th* 
priests, § shoes not being named, they were supposed, therefore, to be for- 
bid; and the text|| saying, ‘ these are the garments which they shall 
make ;’ this, they say, excludes all that are not there named. And Moses 
being commanded at the Burning Bush to put off his shoes, for that the 
ground on which he stood was holy, because of the extraordinary presence 
of God then in that place, this they may make a further argument for it. 

* Jos. Ant. 1. 8, c. 2. 

t These two pillars were cast in one piece of thirty-five cubits in length. This 
piece of brass, being cut into two equal lengths, formed the two columns, which, 
consequently were each of seventeen and a half feet which is the eighteen mentioned 
1 Kings vii. 15, therefore it says in the singular the height of each column ; but in 
Chronicles it is in the plural, pillars. The half, then, which is deficient in the ac- 
count, was a part of the height of the capital, which is termed a crown, according to 
R. David Kimchi ; or of the lily work that was at the top of these pillars, called 
fewer of lily. Or it may be said, the round number of eighteen is stated instead of 
seventeen and a half.” — (Concil. vol. 2, p. 77.) 

% Amos. ix. 1. 5 Exod. xxviii. I Exod. xxviiL 4. 
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For, gay they, the temple was all holy for the same reason, that is, because 
of the extraordinary presence of God there residing in the Shekinah over 
the mercy-seat. And for these reasons it was more strictly exacted, that 
the priests should be always barefooted in the temple; although their 
going there with their bare feet upon the marble pavement was very per- 
nicious to the health of many of them.” 

Ou entering into a place dedicated to the worship of God, Christians, as 
a token of reverence, unoover their heads : but the Jews and eastern nations 
did more than this, they uncovered their feet, that no dust or pollution 
might profane the holy ground. Bence pulling off a shoe amongst the 
ancients indicated reverence for the presence of God. This custom was 
also expressive of the cement of a bargain or contract amongst the eastern 
nations ; the party conveying away a right or privilege, took off a shoe 
and gave it to bis fellow, as a pledge of his fidelity. Amongst the Jews 
it was a token of renunciation.* Thus the kinsman of Ruth renounced 
his claim upon her in favour of Boaz. She loosed his shoe from his foot, 
to shew that she was released from all engagements by which the laws of 
her country had bound her to the claims of her nearest relation. f 

In this glorious undertaking nothing was omitted which art and genius, 
aided by wealth and industry, could supply. The twisted and highly 

* Prid. Con. vol. 1, p. 1 ; b. 3. The token of renunciation among the more modern 
Jews, according to Solomon Jarchi, was a handkerchief. Amongst other ancient 
nations it was the girdle of the loins, which, being used to support keys, purses, &c., 
became an acknowledged symbol of property. “ In western Asia, slippers left at the 
door of an apartment, denote that the master or mistress is engaged — that other 
persons are in possession of their attention — and later comers do not think fit to in- 
trude, unless specially invited. Even a husband does not venture to enter his wife’s 
apartments while he sees the slippers of visitors at her door. These may serve as 
specimens of numerous instances which might be cited, in which the shoe is a symbol 
of possession, or of delegation, or transfer, which are the ideas which we believe to 
be conveyed by the Hebrew use of the shoe.” — (Piet. Bib. vol. 1, p. 677.) 

t The use of the shoe in this transaction is sufficiently intelligible ; the taking off 
the shoe denoting the relinquishment of the right and the dissolution of the obligation- 
in the one instance, and its transfer in the other. The shoe is regarded as constitu- 
ting possession ; nor is this idea unknown to ourselves, it being expressed m the 
homely proverbial expression by which one man is said to stand in the thou of another. 
There are therefore two ways of considering this act ; one as dissolving a right, the 
other as giving that right to another. In the former respect, the practice of the 
modern Jews in dissolving, the claim, may be taken as a fair illustration of the ancient 
practice. When the form of dissolving the mutual claim in question is to be gone 
through, three Rabbies, with two witnesses, proceed, after morning prayers at the 
synagogue, to a place fixed the previous evening, attended by others of the congrega- 
tion as auditors and spectators. The parties are then called forward, and declare 
that they come to be released from each other. The chief Rabbi then interrogates 
the roan, and finding him determined not to marry the widow, orders him to put on 
a shoe of black list, which is exclusively used for this purpose. The woman then 
•ays, 1 My husband’s brother refuseth to raise up his brother’s name in Israel ; he will 
not perform the duty of nr / husband’s brother.’ Then the brother says, ‘ I like not 
to take her.* The woman then unties the 6hoe, takes it off, and throws it on the 
ground. This she does with the right hand. ‘ But,* says old Purchas, * if she want a 
right hand, it putteth the Rabbines out of their wits to skan whether with her teeth 
or how else it may be done.’ Having thrown down the shoe, she spits on the ground 
before him, saying, ‘ So shall it be done unto the man that will not build up his 
brother’s house : and his name shall be called in Israel, The house of him who hath 
his shoe loosed.’ The persons present then exclaim three times, ( His shoe is loosed/ 
The chief Rabbi then declares the woman at liberty to marry any other, and gives 
her a certificate to that effect. See ‘Allen’s Modern Judaism;’ ‘Hyam Isaac’s Ceru 
monies j’ and ‘ Purchas his Pilgrimage,’ p. 233. — (Piet Bib. vol. 1, 677.) 
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carved work of the Parian marble columns, the platings of embossed gold, 
blazing with diamonds and other precious stones ; the gorgeous and mag- 
nifioent sculptures, all contributed in rich union to display the wisdom of 
Solomon in his appropriation of this grand Masonic pile to the sacred pur- 
pose of God’s worship ; the strength of King Hiram , for his abuudant sup- 
plies of materials and men, and the beauty of the ingenious Hiram Abiff \ 
who, with a capacity more than mortal, exercised his shining abilities to 
their utmost stretch in devising and executing such a perfect model of art. 

Before the consecration of the temple, it was inspected by the King of 
Tyre, who was a complete master of the science of operative Masonry , and 
after fully viewing all its parts, he pronounced it to be the highest effort 
of human genius; and bestowed a high panegyric upon Solomon Jedidiah, 
the beloved of God ; in which he renounced his chum to pre-eminence in 
this noble science, which before this period had gained him the undisputed 
title of Grand Master of all Masons . 

On the full completion of the temple, the twelve tribes of Israel were 
summoned by their leaders to attend its solemn dedication to the exclusive 
purpose of divine worship. The countless multitudes of this people as- 
sembled at Jerusalem in the month of Tisri. Solomon had provided for 
this august occasion, oxen and sheep without number, for the purposes of 
sacrifice, and provision for his numerous subjects. The ceremonies com- 
menced with sacrifice ; and the priests bare the ark of the covenant into 
the holy of holies, and placed it under the wings of the cherubims, amidst 
the united anthems of the whole congregation, accompanied by cymbals, 
and harps, and psalteries, and trumpets, who chaunted forth the praises of 
God, saying, " Thou art holy and good, 0 Lord, for thy mercy endureth 
for ever l” When the ark was thus placed in the situation whence it was 
never removed until destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar along with the city and 
temple, the Lord visibly took possession of his house in a palpable cloud 
of glory, which at length subsiding, remained stationary over the mercy- 
seat. This was considered by the Jews so invincible a protection, that 
they believed the temple impregnable to all the efforts of human art or 
strength, so long as the Shekinah remained in this situation.* 

Solomon then ascended a brazen scaffold, which had been erected for the 
purpose in the midst of the court, and kneeling down in the sight of all 
the people, he spread his hands towards heaven, and made a solemn invo- 
cation to God ; praying, that he would sanctify the temple, and bless his 
people by pardoning their involuntary transgressions. 

“ 0 Lord God of Israel, there is no God like thee in the heaven, nor in 
J;he earth, which keepest covenant and shewest mercy unto thy servants, 
that walk before thee with all their hearts : thou which hast kept with thy 
servant David my father that which thou hast promised him, and spakest 
with thy mouth, and hast fulfilled it with thine hand, as it is this day. 
Now, therefore, 0 Lord God of Israel, keep with thy servant David my 
father that which thou hast promised him, saying, there shall not fail thee 
a man in my sight to sit upon the throne of Israel ; yet so that thy chil- 

* It was universally believed that when a city was about to be taken by an enemy, 
it was forsaken by the gods ; and this was the creed, not only of idolatrous nations, 
but also of the Jews; for some authors are of opinion, that before the temple at Jeru- 
salem was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, the Shekinah was withdrawn. Herodotus 
( CHo ) tells us that when Ephesus was besieged by Croesus, the inhabitants made a 
solemn dedication of their city to Minerva, connecting their walls to the temple of the 
goddess (a distance of nearly an English mile) with a rope! 
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dren take heed to their way to walk in my law, as thou hast walked before 
mo. Now then, 0 Lord God of Israel, let thy word be verified, which 
thou hast spoken unto thy servant David. But will God, in very deed, 
dwell with men on earth r Behold, heaven, and the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain thee ; how much less this house which I have built ! Have 
respect, therefore, to the prayer of thy servant, and to his supplication, O 
Lord my God, to hearken unto the cry and the prayer which thy servant 
prayeth before thee : that thine eyes may be open upon this house day and 
night, upon the place whereof thou hast said, that thou wouldst put thy 
name thebe; to hearken unto the prayer which thy servant prayeth to* 
ward this place. Hearken, therefore, unto the supplications of thy servant, 
and of thy people Israel, which they shall make toward this place : hear 
thou from thy dwelling place, even from heaven ; and when thou hearest, 
forgive. Now, therefore, arise, 0 Lord God, into thy resting place, thou 
and the ark of thy strength : let thy priests, O Lord God, be clothed with 
salvation, and let thy saints rejoioe in goodness/’ 

This solemn invocation being ended, the holy fire came down from heaven 
and consumed the burnt offering, and the temple was filled with the glory 
of the Lord ; thus fulfilling the prophecy of Noah : “ God shall dwell in 
the tents of Shem.”* 

The assembled multitude were so exceedingly alarmed at this unexpected 
and miraculous occurrence, that, overcome by the united feelings of awe 
and veneration, they simultaneously fell prostrate, with their faces to the 
earth, exclaiming, “ Praised be God, for he is good, for his mercy endureth 
for ever !” 

The Lord vouchsafed to answer the prayer of Solomon, and said : 

“ I have heard thy prayer, and have chosen this place to myself for an 
house of sacrifice. Now mine eyes shall be open, and mine ears attent 
unto the prayer that is made in this place. For now have I chosen and 
sanctified this house, that my name may he there for ever : and mine eyes 
and mine heart shall be there perpetually. And us for thee, if thou wilt 
walk before me as David thy father walked, and do according to all that I 
have commanded thee, and shalt observe my statutes and my judgments, 
then will I establish the throne of thy kingdom, according as I have cove- 
nanted with David thy father, saying, There shall not fail thee a man to 
be ruler in Israel. But if ye turn away and forsake my statutes, and my 
commandments which I have set before you, and shall go and serve other 
gods and worship them ; then I will pluck them up by the roots out of 
my land which I have given them ; and this house which I have sanotified 
for my name will I cast out of my sight, and will make it to be a proverb 
and a byword among all nations. And this house which is high, shall be 
an astonishment to every one that passeth by it ; so that he shall say, Why 
hath the Lord done thus unto this land, and unto this house ? And it 
shall be answered, Because they forsook the Lord God of their fathers, 
which brought them forth out of the land of Egypt ; and laid hold on 
other gods, and worshipped them and served them; therefore hath he 
brought all this evil upon tkem.”f 


• Gen. ix. 27. 

1 2 Chron. vi. and vii. It may be remarked that the phrase used in the above pas- 
sage, respecting the place which God should choose as a sanctuary for His Sacred 
Name, referred to Deut xii. 5, and signified “the place where the Lord should mani- 
fest his invisible presence in the cloud of glory over .the ark. This was at various 
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The feast of dedication continued twice seven days, and was terminated 
by the sacrifice of twenty-two thousand oxen, and one hundred and twenty 
thousand sheep ; and the happy subjects of King Solomon retired to their 
respective homes, impressed with the goodness of God to the Jewish nation, 
and astonished at the unrivalled magnificence of their monarch, who sur- 
passed all the kings of the earth for wisdom and glory. 

“ The fame of this grand edifice 60on prompted the inquisitive of all 
nations to travel, and spend some time in Jerusalem, and survey its excel- 
lencies, as far as was allowed to the Gentiles ; and they soon found that 
the joint skill of all the world came infinitely short of the Israelites, in the 
t eisdom, strength , and beauty of their architecture; when the wise King 
Solomon was grand master of all masons at Jerusalem, when the learned 
King Hiram was grand master at Tyre, and the inspired Hiram Abiff had 
been master of the work ; when true Masonry was under the care and di- 
rection of heaven ; and when the noble and the wise thought it an honour 
to be associates of the ingenious craftsmen in their well-formed lodges. 
Accordingly, the temple of Jehovah became the just wonder of all tra- 
vellers, by which, as by the most perfect pattern, they resolved to correct 
the architecture of their own countries upon their return.”* 

places before the foundation of the temple, but principally at Mizpeh and Shiloh. 
The ultimate reference is doubtless to Jerusalem, where, when the temple was built, 
God said to Solomon, 4 I have chosen this place to myself for a house of sacrifice/ It 
is observable that the name of no place is ever mentioned in the law ; and for this 
Maimonides and other Jews assign several reasons, which seem good in themselves, 
but whether they are the true ones it is impossible to say. 1. Lest, if it were known, 
the Gentiles should seize upon it, and make war for the sake of it, when they under 
stood its importance to the Hebrews. 2. Lest those in whose hands it was at the 
time the precept was delivered, should from ill-will do their best to lay it waste and 
destroy it. 3. But, principally, lest every tribe should so earnestly desire to have the 
place within his own lot, as to produce strife and contention.” 

• Noorth. Const part 1, c. 3. 1 


THE END. 
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DEDICATION. 


TO HIS GRACE 

THE DUKE OF MONTAGU. 

My Lord : — By order of his Grace the Duke of Wharton, the present 
Bight Worshipful Grand Master of the Free Masons; and, as his Deputy, 
I humbly dedicate this book of the Constitutions of our ancient Frater- 
nity to your Grace, in testimony of your honourable, prudent, and vigilant 
discharge of the office of our Grand Master last year. 

I need not tell your Grace what pains our learned author has taken in 
compiling and digesting this book from the old records, and how accu- 
rately he has compared and made everything agreeable to history and 
chronology, so as to render these new Constitutions a just and exact ac- 
count of Masonry from the beginning of the world to your Grace’s Mas- 
tership, still preserving all that was truly ancient and authentic in the old 
ones : for every brother will be pleased with the performance, that knows 
it had your Grace’s perusal and approbation, and that it is now printed 
for the use of the Lodges, after it was approved by the Grand Lodge ; 
when your Grace was Grand Master. All the brotherhood will ever re- 
member the honour your Grace has done them, and your care for their 
peace, harmony, and lasting friendship ; which none is more duly sensible 
of than, 

My Lord, 

Your Grace’s Most obliged 

And Most obedient servant, 

And faithful Brother, 

J. T. DESAGULEERS, 

Deputy Grand Master. 
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CONSTITUTION, 

HISTORY, LAWS, CHARGES, ORDERS, REGU- 
LATIONS AND USAGES 

0» THl 

RIGHT WORSHIPFUL FRATERNITY OF 

ACCEPTED FREE MASONS'; 

Collected from their General Records, and their faithful Traditions of many Ages. 

To be read at the Admission of a New Brother, when the Master or Warden 
shall begin, or order some other Brother to read as follows : 

Adam, our first parent, created after the image of God, the great Archi- 
tect of the Universe, must have had the liberal sciences, particularly 
geometry, written on his heart ; for even since the Fall, we find the prin- 
ciples of it in the hearts of his offspring, and which, in process of time, 
have been drawn forth into a convenient method of propositions, by 
observing the laws of proportion taken from mechanism : so that, as the 
mechanical arts gave occasion to the learned to reduce the elements of 
geometry into method, this noble science thus reduced, is the foundation 
of all those arts, (particularly of Masonry and architecture) and the role 
by which they are conducted and performed. 

No doubt Adam taught his sons geometry, and the uses of it, in the 
several arts and crafts convenient, at least, for those early times; for Cain, 
we find, built a city, which he called Consecrated, or Dedicated, after the 
name of his eldest son Enoch ; and becoming the prince of the one-half 
of mankind, his posterity would imitate his royal example in improving 
both the noble science and the useful art. # 

Nor can we suppose that Seth was less instructed, who being the prince 
of the other half of mankind, and also the prime cultivator of astronomy, 
would take equal care to teach geometry and Masonry to his offspring, who 
had also the mighty advantage of Adam's living among them.f 

* At other aits were also improved by them, viz. : working in metal by Tobal 
Cain, music by Jobal, pasturage and tent-making by Jabal, which last is good 
architecture. 

t For by some vestiges of antiquity, we find one of them, godly Enoch, (who died 
not, but was translated alive to heaven,) prophesying of the final conflagration at the 
day of judgment, (as St Jude tells us,) and likewise of the general deluge for the 
punishment of the world”, upon which he erected his two large pillars, (though some 
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But, without regarding uncertain accounts, we may safely conclude the 
old world, that lasted 1656 years, could not be ignorant of Masonry; and 
that both the families of Seth and Cain erected many curious works, until 
at length Noab, the ninth from Seth, was commanded and directed of God 
to build the great ark, which, though of wood, was certainly fabricated by 
geometry, and according to the rules of Masonry. 

Noah, and his three sons, Japhet, Sbem, and Ham, all Masons true, 
brought with them over the Flood the traditions and arts of the ante- 
deluvians, and amply communicated them to their growing offspring ; for 
about 101 years after the Flood, we find a vast number of them, if not 
the whole race of Noah, in the vale of Shinar. employed in building a city 
and large tower, in order to make to themselves a name, and to prevent 
their dispersion. And though they carried on the work to a monstrous 
height, and by their vanity provoked God to confound their devices, by 
confounding their speech, which occasioned their dispersion; yet their 
skill in Masonry is not the less to be celebrated, having spent above 53 
years in that prodigious work, and upon their dispersion carried the mighty 
knowledge with them into distant parts, where they found the good use of 
it in the settlement of their kingdoms, commonwealths, and dynasties. 
And though afterwards it was lost in most parts of the earth, it was espe- 
cially preserved in Shinar and Assyria, where Nimrod, * the founder of 
that monarchy, after the dispersion, built many splendid cities, as Ereck, 
Aecad, and Calneh, in Shinar ; from whence afterwards ho went forth into 
Assyria, and built Nineveh, Behoboth, Caleh, and Rhesin. 

In these parts, upon the Tigris and Euphrates, afterwards flourished 
many learned priests and mathematicians, known by the names of Chaldees 
and Magi, who preserved the good science, geometry, as the kings and 
great men encouraged the royal art. But it is not expedient to speak 
more plain of the premises, except in a formed Lodge. 

From hence, therefore, the science and art were both transmitted to lat- 
ter ages and distant climes, notwithstanding the confusion of languages or 
dialects, which, though it might help to give rise to the Mason’s faculty 
and ancient universal practice of conversing without speaking, and of 
knowing each other at a distance, yet hindered not the improvement of 
Masonry in each colony, and their communication in their distinct national 
dialect 

And, no doubt, the royal art was brought down to Egypt by Mitaraim, 
the second son of Ham, about six years after the confusion at Babel, and 
after the Flood 160 years, when he led thither his colony ; (for Egypt is 
Mitzraim in Hebrew) because we find the river Nile’s overflowing its 
banks, soon caused an improvement in geometry, which consequently 
brought Masonry much in request : for the ancient noble cities, with the 
other magnificent edifices of that country, and particularly the famous 
pyramids, demonstrate the early taste and genius of that ancient kingdom. 
Nay, one of those Egyptian pyramids* is reckoned the first of the seven 


ascribe them to 8eth) the one of stone, and the other of brick, whereon were en- 
graven the liberal sciences, &c. And that the stone pillar remained in Syria until 
the days of Vespasian the Emperor. 

• Nimrod, which signifies a rebel, was the name given him by the holy family, 
and by Moses : but among his friends in Chaldea, his proper name was Belus, which 
signifies Lord ; and afterwards was worshipped as a god by many nations, under the 
name of Bel, or Baal, and became the Bacchus of the ancients, or Bar Chus, the son 

of Chun 
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wonders of the world, the acecrant of which, by historians and travellers, 
is almost incredible. 

The Sacred Records inform us well that the eleven great sons of Canaan 
(the youngest son of Ham), soon fortified themselves in strong holds, and 
stately walled cities, and erected most beautiful temples ana mansions ; 
for when the Israelites, under the great Joshua, invaded their oountry, 
they found it so regularly fenced, that withont the immediate interven- 
tion of God in behalf of his peculiar people, the Cauaaoites were impreg- 
nable and invincible. Nor can we suppose less of the other sons of Ham, 
viz. : Chush, his eldest, in South Arabia, and Phut, or Phuts, (uow called 
Fez,) in West Africa. 

And surely the fair and gallant posterity of Japhei, (the eldest son of 
Noah,) even such as travelled into the isles of the Gentiles, most have 
been equally skilled in geometry and Masonry; though we know little of 
their transactions and mighty works, until their original knowledge was 
almost lost by the h&voo of war, and by not maintaining a due correspdh- 
deuce with the polite and learned nations; for when that correspon- 
dence was opened in after-ages, we find they began to be most curious 
architects. 

The posterity of Shem had also eaual opportunities of cultivating the 
useful art, even those of them that planted tneir colonies in the south and 
east of Asia; much more those of them, that in the great Assyrian empire 
lived in a separate state, or were blended with other families : nay, that 
holy branch of Shorn, (of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ eame,) 
could not be unskilful in the learned arts of Assyria; for Abram, after the 
confusion at Babel about 268 years, was ealled out of Ur of the Chaldees, 
where he learned geometry, and the arts that are performed by it, which 
be would oarefully transmit to Ishmael, to Isaac, and to his sons, by Ketu- 
rah ; and by Isaac, to Esau, and Jacob, and the twelve patriarchs : nay, 
the Jews believe that Abram also instructed the Egyptians in the Assyrian 
learning. 

Indeed, the select family long used military architecture only, as* they 
were sojourners among strangers ; but, before the 430 years of their pere- 
grination were expired, even about 86 years before their exodus, the kings 
of Egypt forced most of them to lay down their shepherds’ instruments, 
and warlike aooutrements, and trained them to another sort of archi- 
tecture iu stone and brick, as Holy Writ, and other histories, acquaint 
us ; which God did wisely overrule, in order to make them good Masons 
before they possessed the promised land, then famous for most curious 
Masonry. 

And while marching to Canaan, through Arabia, under Moses, God 
was pleased to inspire Bezaleel, of the tribe of Judah, and Aholiab, of 
the tribe of Dan, with wisdom of heart for erecting that most glorious 
tent, or tabernacle, wherein the Shechinah resided ; which, though not of 
stone or brick, was framed by geometry, a most beautiful piece of archi- 
tecture, (and proved afterwards the model of Solomon’s Temple,) accord- 
ing to the pattern that God had shown to Moses in the Mount; who there- 


* The marble stones, brought a vast way from the quarries of Arabia, were most 
of them 30 feet long ; and its foundation covered the ground of 700 feet on each side, 
or 2800 feet in compass, and 481 ia perpendicular height And in perfecting it were 
employed every day, for 20 whole years, 360,000 men, by some ancient Egyptian 
king, long before the Israelites were a people, for the honour of his empire, and at 
last to become his tomb. 
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fore became the General Master Mason, as well as king of Jessuruo, being 
well skilled in all the Egyptian learning, and divinely inspired with more 
sublime knowledge in Masonry. 

So that the Israelites, at their leaving Egypt, were a whole kingdom of 
Masons, well instructed, under the conduct of their Grand Master Moses, 
who often marshalled them into a regular and general Lodge, while in the 
wilderness, and gave them wise charges, orders, Ac., had they been well 
observed ! But no more of the premises must be mentioned. 

And after they were possessed of Canaan, the Israelites came not short 
of the old inhabitants in Masonry, but rather vastly improved it, by the 
special direction of Heaven ; they fertified better, and improved their city 
houses and the palaces of their chiefs, and only fell short in sacred archi- 
tecture while the tabernacle stood, but no longer; for the finest sacred 
building of the Canaanites was the temple of Dagon in Gaza of the Philis- 
tines, very magnificent, and capacious enough to receive 5,000 people under 
its roof, that was artfully supported by two main columns;* and was a 
wonderful discovery of their mighty skill in true Masonry, as must be 
owned. 

But Dagon's temple, and tbe finest structures of Tyre and Sidon, could 
not be compared with the Eternal God’s Temple at Jerusalem, begun and 
finished, to the amazement of all the world, in the short space of seven 
years and six months, by that wisest man and most glorious king of Israel, 
the prince of peaoe and architecture, Solomon, (the son of David, who 
was refused that honour for being a man of blood,) by divine direction, 
without the noise of workmens' tools, though there were employed about 
It no lees than 8,600 princes, f or Master Masons, to conduct the work a ac- 
cording to Solomon's directions, with 80,000 hewers of stone in the moun- 
tain, or fellow craftsmen, and 70,000 labourers — in all, 153,600, besides 
the levy under Adoniram, to work in the mountains of Lebanon by turns 
with/ ike Sidoakns, viz. : 30,000 — being, in all, 183,600 ; for which great 
number of ingenious Masons, Solomon was much obliged to Hiram, or 
Huram, king of Tyre, who sent his masons and carpenters to Jerusalem, 
and the firs and oedars of Lebanon to Joppa, the next seaport. 

But, above all, he sent his namesake Hiram, or Huram, tbe most ac- 
complished Mason upon earth, J 

And the prodigious expense of it also enhanoeth its excellency; for 


# By which the glorious Sampson pulled it down upon the lords of the Philistines, 
and was also entangled in the same death which he drew upon hit enemies for putting 
out his eyes, after he had revealed his secrets to his wife, that betrayed him into their 
hands : for which weakness he never hod the honour to be numbered among Masons : 
but it is not convenient to write more of this. 

t In 1 Kings v. 16, they are called Harodim, [IM.] rulers or provosts assisting 
King Solomon, who were set over the work, and their number there is only 3,300 : 
but 2 Chron. ii. 18, they are called Menatzchim, [iff 6.] overseers and comforters 
of the people in working, and in number 3,600; because either 300 might be more 
curious artists, and the overseers of the said 3,300, or rather, not so excellent, and 
only deputy masters, to supply their places in case of death or absence, that so there 
might be always 3,300 acting masters complete ; or else they might be the overseen 
of the 70,000 Ish Sabb&l, [ifefcj men of burden, or labourers, who were not Ma- 
sons, but served the 80,000 Ish Chotzeb, [Ue&J men of hewing, called also Ghib- 
lim, [Heb.l stone cutters and sculpturers ; and also Bonai, [//eft.] builders in stone, 
part of which belonged to Solomon, and part to Hiram, king of Tyre. 1 Kings v. 18. 

J We read f2 Chron. ii. 13,) Hiram, king of Tyre, (called there Huram,) in his let- 
ter to King Solomon, says, I have sent e cunning man, le Huram Abhi, [flebj 
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besides King David's vast preparations, his richer son Solomon, and all 
the wealthy Israelites, and the nobles of all the neighbouring kingdoms, 
largely contributed towards it in gold, silver, and rieh jewels, that amount- 
ed to a sum almost ineredible. 

Nor do we read of anything in Canaan so large, the wall that enclosod 
it being 7,700 feet in oompass; far less any holy structure fit to be named 
with it, for exactly proportioned and beautiful dimensions, from the magnifi- 
cent porch on the ea$t> to the glorious and reverend sanctum sanctorum oq 
the i oe*t, with most lovely and convenient apartments for the kings and 
princes, priests and Levites, Israelites, and Gentiles also; it being ua 
house of prayer for all nations, and capable of reoeiving in the temple 
proper, and in all its courts and apartments together, no less than 800,000 
people, by a modest calculation, allowing a square cubit to each person. 

And if we consider the 1,458 columns of Parian marble, with twice as 
many pillasters, both having glorious capitals of several orders, and about 
2,246 windows, besides those in the pavement, with the unspeakable and 
costly decorations of it witbin ; (and much more might be said,) we must 
conclude its prospect to transoena our imagination; and that it was justly 
esteemed by far the finest piece of Masonry upon earth before or since, 

not to be translated according to the vulgar Greek and Latin, Huram my fath- 
er, as if this architect was King Hiram’s father; for his description, v. 14, refutes 
it, and the original plainly imports, Huram of my father’s, via. : the Chief Master 
‘ Mason of my father, King Abibalus ; (who enlarged and beautified the city of Tyre, 

as ancient histories inform us, whereby the Tyrians at this time were most expert in 
Masonry,) though some think Hiram the king might rtdl Hiram the architect father, 
as learned and skilful men were wont to be called of uld times, or as Joseph was 
called the father of Pharaoh; and as the same Hiram is called Solomon’s father, 
(2 Chron. iv. 16,) where it is said 

mhv fro 1 ? ran cnin nwp 

Shelomoh lammelech Abbif Churam ghnasah, 
k Did Huram, his father, make to King Solomon. 

' Bat the difficulty is over at once, by allowing the word Abif to be the surname of 

Hiram the Mason, called also (chap. ii. 13), Hiram Abi, as here Hiram Abif; lor be- 
ing so amply described, (chap. ii. 14,) we may easily suppose his surname would not 
be concealed : and this reading makes the sense plain and complete, viz. : that Hiram, 
king of Tyre, sent to King Solomon his namesake Hiram Abif, the prince of archi- 
tects, described (1 Kings vii. 14), to be a widow’s son of the tribe of Naphthali ; and 
in (2 Chron. ii. 14) the said king of Tyre calls him the son of a woman of the daugh- 
ters of Dan; and in both places, that his father was a man of Tyre; which difficulty 
is removed, by supposing his mother was either of the tribe of Dan, or of the dangh- 
k ten of the city called Dan, in the tribe of Naphthali, and his deceased father had 

been a Naphthalite, whence his mother was called a widow of Naphthali; for bis 
father is not called a Tyrian by descent, but a man of Tyre by habitation ; as Obed 
Edom the Levite is called a Gittite, by living among the Gittites, and the Apostle 
Paul a man of Tarsus. But, supposing & mistake in transcribers, and that his father 
was really a Tyrian by blood, and his mother only of the tribe either of Dan or of 
Naphthali, that can be no bar against allowing of his vast capacity; for as his 
father was a worker in brass, so he himself was filled with wisdom and understand- 
ing, and cunning to work all works in brass : and as King Solomon sent for him, so 
King Hiram, in bis letter to Solomon, says, And now I have sent a cuuning man, in- 
dued with understanding, skilful to work in gold, silver, brass, iron, stone, timbe,-, 
purple, blue, tine linen and crimson; also to grave any manner of graving, and to 
find out every device which shall be put to him, with thy cunning men, and with the 
cunning men ol my Lord David thy father. This divinely inspired workman main- 
’ tained this character in erecting the temple, and in working the utensils thereof, i ir 

beyond the per ormances of Aholiab and Bezaleel, being also universally capable >f 
all sorts of Ma*onry. 

» \ 
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and the chief wonder of ihe world; and was dedicated, or consecrated, in 
the most solemn manner, by King Solomon. 

But leaving what must not, and indeed cannot, be communicated by 
writing, we may warrantably affirm, that however ambitious the heathen 
were in cultivating of the royal art, it was never perfected, until God con* 
descended to instruct his peculiar people in rearing the above-mentioned 
stately tent, and in building at length this gorgeous house, fit for the spe- 
cial refulgence of his glory, where he dwelt between the cherubims on the 
mercy-seat, and from thence gave them frequent oraculous responses. 

This most sumptuous, splendid, beautiful, and glorious edifice, attracted 
soon the inquisitive artists of all nations to spend some time at Jerusalem, 
and survey its peculiar excellencies, as much as was allowed to the Gen- 
tiles ; whereby they soon discovered, that all the world, with their joint 
skill, came far short of the Israelites, in the wisdom and dexterity of archi- 
tecture, when the wise King Solomon was Grand Master of the Lodge at 
Jerusalem, and the learned King Hiram was Grand Master of the Lodge 
at Tyre, and the inspired Hiram Abif was master of work, and Masonry 
was under the immediate care and direction of Heaven, when the noble 
and the wise thought it their honour to be assisting to the ingenious mas- 
ters and craftsmen, and when the temple of the true God became the won- 
der of all travellers, by which, as by the most perfect pattern, they corrected 
the architecture of their own country upon their return. 

So that after the erection of Solomon's Temple, Masonry was improved 
in all the neighbouring nations ; for the many artists employed about it, 
under Hiram Abif, after it was finished, dispersed themselves into Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Assyria, Chaldea, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Arabia, Africa, 
Leaser Asia, Greece, and other parts of Europe, where they taught this 
liberal art to the free-bom sons of eminent persons, by whose dexterity 
the kings, princes, and potentates, built many glorious piles, and became 
the Grand Masters, each in his own territory, and were emulous of excell- 
ing in this royal art ; nay, even in India, where the correspondence was 
open, we may conclude the same : but none of the nations, nor all to- 
gether, could rival the Israelites, far less excel them, in Masonry ; and 
their temple remained the constant pattern.* 

Nay, the grand monarch, Nebuchadnezsar, could never, with all his 
unspeakable advantages, carry up his Masonry to the beautiful strength 
and magnificence of the temple work, which he had, in warlike rage, 
burnt down, after it had remained in splendor 416 years from its conse- 
cration. For after his wars were over, and general peace proclaimed, he 
set his heart on architecture, and became the Grand Master Mason ; and 

* For though the temple of Diana at Ephesus is supposed to have been first built 
by some of Japhet’s posterity, that made a settlement in Jonia about the time of 
Moses ; yet it was often demolished, an** *hen rebuilt for the sake of improvements 
in Masonry; and we cannot compute me period of its last glorious erection (that 
became another of the seven wonders of the world) to be prior to that of Solomon’s 
temple ; but that long afterwards the kings of Lesser Asia joined, for 220 years, in 
finishing it, with 107 columns of the finest marble, and many of them with most 
exquisite sculpture, (each at the expense of a king, by the Master Masons, Dresiphon 
and Archiphron,) to support the planked ceiling and roof of pure cedar, as the doors 
and linings were of cypress : whereby it became the mistress of Lesser Asia, in length 
425 feet, and in breadth 220 feet : nay, so admirable a fabric, that Xerxes lelt it 
standing, when he burnt all the other temples in his way to Greece ; though at last 
it was set on fire and burnt down by a vile fellow, only for the lust of being talked 

o^ on the very day that Alexander the Great was bom. 
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baiviiiff before led captive the ingenious artists of Judea, and other con- 
quered countries, he raised indeed the largest work upon earth, even the 
walls* and city, the palaoes and hanging-gardens, the bridge and temple 
of Babylon, the third of the seven wonders of the world, though vastly 
inferior, in the sublime perfection of Masonry, to the holy, charming, 
lovely temple of God. But, as the Jewish captives were of special use to 
Nebuchadnezzar in his glorious buildings, so being thus kept at work, 
they retained their great skill in Masonry, and continued very capable of 
rebuilding the holy temple and city of Salem upon its old foundations, 


* In thickness 87 feet, in height 350 feet, and in compass 480 furlongs, or SO British x 
miles in an exact square of 15 miles h side, built of large bricks, cemented with the 
hard bitumen of that old vale of Shinar, with 100 gates of brass, or 25 a side, and 
250 towers ten feet higher than the walls. s 

From the said 25 gates in each side went 25 streets in straight lines, or in all 50 
streets, each 15 miles long, with four half streets next the walls, each 200 feet broad, 
as the entire streets were 150 feet broad : and so the whole city was thus cut out into 
676 squares, each being 2 miles and J in compass ; round which were the houses built 
three or four stories high, well adorned, and accommodated with yards, gardens, &c. 
A branch of the Euphrates run through the middle of it, from north to south, over 
which, in the heart of the city, was built a stately bridge, in length a furlong, and 
thirty feet in breadth, by wonderful art, for supplying the want of a foundation in the 
river. At the two ends of this bridge were two magnificent palaces, the old palaee, 
the seat of ancient kings, at the east end, upon the ground of four squares ; and the 
new palace at the west end, built by Nebuchadnezzar, upon the ground of nine 
squares, with hanging-gardens, (so muck celebrated by the Greeks,) where the loftiest 
trees could grow as in the fields, erected in a square of 400 feet on each side, carried 
up by terraces, and sustained by vast arches built upon arches, until the highest ter- 
race equalled the height of the city walls, with a curious aqueduct to water the 
whole gardens. Old Babel improved, stood on the east side of the river, and the new 
town on the west side, much larger than the old, and built in order to make this 
capital exceed old Nineveh, though it never had so many inhabitants by one-half. 
The river was begirt with banks of brick, as thick as the city walls, in length twenty 
miles, viz. : fifteen miles within the city, and two miles and aiialf above and below 
it, to keep the water within its channel ; and each street that crossed the river had a 
brazen gate leading down to the water on both banks; and west of the city was a 
prodigious lake, in compass 160 miles, with a canal from the river into it, to prevent 
inundations in the summer. 

In the old town was the old tower of Babel, at the foundation a square of half a 
mile in compass, consisting of eight square towers built over each other, with stairs 
on the outside round it, going up to the observatory on the top, 600 feet high, (which 
is 19 feet higher than the highest pyramid) whereby they became the first astrono- 
mers. And in the rooms of the grand tower, with arched roofs, supported by pillars 
75 feet high, the idolatrous worship of their god Belus was performed, till now, that 
this mighty Mason and monarch erected round this ancient pile a temple of two fur- 
longs on every side, or a mile in compass ; where he lodged the sacred trophies of 
Solomon's temple, and the golden image 90 feet high, that he had consecrated in the 
plains of Dura, as were formerly in the tower lodged many other golden images, and 
many precious things, that were afterwards all seized by Xerxes, and amounted to 
above 21 millions sterling. 

And when all was finished, King Nebuchadnezzar walking in state in his hanging 
gardens, and from thence taking a review of the whole city, proudly boasted of this 
his mighty work, saying : Is not this great Babylon, that 1 have built for the house 
of the kingdom, by the might of my power, and for the honour of my majesty : but 
had bis pride immediately rebuked by a voice from heaven, and punished by brutal 
madness for seven years, until be gave glory to the God of Heaven, the omnipotent 
Architect of the Universe, which he published by a decree through all his empire, 
and died next year, before his great Babylon was little more than half inhabited, 
(though he had led many nations captive for that purpose ;) nor was it ever folly 
peopled ; for in 25 years after his death, the grand Cyrus conquered it, and removed 
the throne to Shushan in Persia. 
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which was ordered by the edict or decree of the grand Cyrus, according 
to God’s Word, that had foretold his exaltation and this decree : and Cyrus 
haying constituted Zerubbabel, the son of Salathiel (of the seed of David, 
by Nathan, the brother of Solomon, whose royal family was now extinct,) 
the head, or prince of the captivity, and the leader of the Jews and Israelites 
returning to Jerusalem, they begau to lay the foundation of the second 
temple, and would have soon finished it, if Cyrus had lived ; but at length 
they put on the cape-stone, in the sixth year of Darius, the Persian mo- 
narch, when it was dedicated with joy, and many great sacrifices, by Zerub- 
babel, the Prince and General Master Mason of the Jews, about 20 years 
after the decree of the grand Cyrus. And though this Temple of Zerub- 
babel came far short of Solomon’s Temple, was not so richly adorned with 
gold and diamonds, and all manner of precious stones, nor had the Shechi- 
nah and the holy relics of Moses in it, & c., yet being raised exactly upon 
Solomon’s foundation, and according to his model, it was still the most 
regular, symmetrical, and glorious edifice in the whole world, as the ene- 
mies of the Jews have often testified and acknowledged. 

At length the royal art was carried into Greece, whose inhabitants 
have left us no evidenoe of such improvements in Masonry, prior to Solo- 
mon’s Temple ;* for their roost ancient buildings, as the citadel of Athens, 
with the Parthenion, or Temple of Minerva, the temples also of Theseus, 
of Jupiter Olympius, Ac., their porticos also, and forums, their theatres 
and gymnasiums, their public halls, curious bridges, regular fortifications, 
stout ships of war, and stately palaces, were all erected after the Temple 
of Solomon, and most of them even after the Temple of Zerubbabel. 

Nor do we find the Grecians arrived to any considerable knowledge in 
geometry, before the great Thales Milesius, the philosopher, who died in 
the reign of Belshazzar, and the time of the Jewish captivity. But his 
scholar, the greater Pythagoras, proved the author of the 47th proposition 
of Euclid’s first book, which, if duly observed, is the foundation of all 
Masonry, sacred, civil, and military .+ 

The people of Lesser Asia about this time gave large encouragement to 
Masons for erecting all sorts of sumptuous buildings, one of which must not 
be forgot, being usually reckoned the fourth of the seven wonders of the 
world, viz. : the mausoleum, or tomb of Mausolus, king of Caria, between 
Lycia and Jonia, at Halicarnassus, on the side of Mount Taurus in that 
kingdom, st the command of Artemisia his mournful widow, as the splen- 
did testimony of her love to him, built of the most curious marble, in cir* 
suit 411 feet, in height 25 cubits, surrounded with 26 columns of the 
most famous sculpture, and the whole open on all sides, with arches 78 


• The Grecians having been long degenerated into barbarity, forgetting their ori- 
ginal skill in Masonry, (which their forefathers brought from Assyria) by their fre- 
quent mixtures with other barbarous nations, their mutual invasions, and wasting 
bloody wars; until by travelling and corresponding with the Asiatics and Egyptians, 
they revived their knowledge in geometry find Masonry both, though few of the Gre- 
cians had the honour to own it 

t Pythagoras travelled into Egypt the year that Thales died, and living there 
among the priests 82 years, became expert in geometry, and in all the Egyptian 
learning, until he was captivated by Cambyses, king of Persia, and sent to Babylon, 
where he was much conversant with the Chaldea!* Magi, and the learned Babylonish 
Jews, from whom he borrowed great knowledge, that rendered him very famous in 
Greeee and Italy, where afterwards he flourished and died ; when Mordecai was the 
prime minister of state to Ahashuerus, king of Persia, and ten years after Zerub- 
babel : s Temple was finished. 
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feet wide, performed by the four principal Master Masons and engravers 
of those times, viz. : the east side by Scopas, the west by Leochares, the 
north by Briax, and the south by Timotheus. 

But after Pythagoras, geometry became the darling study of Greece, 
where many learned philosophers arose, some of whom invented sundry 
propositions, or elements of geometry, and reduced them to the use of the 
mechanical arts.* Nor need we doubt that Masonry kept pace with 
geometry ; or rather, always followed it in proportioned gradual improve- 
ments, until the wonderful Euclid of Tyre flourished at Alexandria ; who 
gathering up the scattered elements of geometry, digested them into a 
method that was never yet mended, (and for which his name will be evor 
celebrated) under the patronage of Ptolomeus, the son of Lagus, king of 
Egypt, one of the immediate sneoessors of Alexander the Great 

And as the noble science came to be more methodically taught, the 
royal art was the more generally esteemed and improved among the Gre- 
cians, who at length arrived to the same skill and magnificence in it with 
their teachers, the Asiatics and Egyptians. 

The next king of Egypt, Ptolomeus Philadelphus, that great improver 
rt *he liberal arts, and of all useful knowledge, who gathered the greatest 
library upon earth, and had the Old Testament (at least the Pentateuch) 
fint translated into Greek, became an excellent architect and general Mas- 
ter Mason, having, among his other great buildings, erected the famous 
tower of Pharos,f the fifth of the seven wonders of the world. 

We may readily believe, that the African nations, even to the Atlantic 
shore, did soon imitate Egypt in such improvements, though history fails, 
and there are no travellers encouraged to disoover the, valuable remains 
in Masonry of those once renowned nations. 

Nor should we forget the learned island of Sicily, where the prodigious 
geometrician Arohimedes did flourish,! and was unhappily skin when 
Syracuse was taken by Marcellus, the Roman general : for from Sicily, as 
well as from Greece, Egypt, and Asia, the ancient Bomans learned both 
the science and the art, what they knew before being either mean or irre- 
gular ; but as they subdued the nations, they made mighty discoveries in 


• Or borrowed from other nations their pretended inventions, as Anaxagoras Oeno- 
pides, Briso, Antipho, Democritus, Hippocrates, and Theodoras CyrenaBus, the master 
ol the divine Plato, who amplified geometry, and published the art analytic ; from 
whose academy came forth a vast number, that soon dispersed their knowledge to 
distant parts, as Leodamus, Theaetetus, Archytas, Leon, Eudoxus, Menaichmus, and 
Xenoc rates, the roaster of Aristotle, from w’hose academy also came forth Eudemiu^ 
Theophrastus, Aristxeus, Isidorus, Hypsicles, and many others. 

t On an island near Alexandria, at one of the mouths of the Nile, of wonderful 
height and most cunning workmanship, and all of the finest marble ; and it cost 800 
talents, or about 480,000 crowns. The master of work, under the king, was Sistra- 
tus, a most ingenious Mason; and it was afterwards much admired by Julius Caesar, 
who was a good judge of most things, though chiefly conversant in war and poli- 
tics. It was intended as a light-house for the harbour of Alexandria, from which 
the light-houses in the Mediterranean were often called Pharos. Though some, in- 
stead of this, mention, as the fifth wonder, the great obelisk of Semiramis, 15u feet 
high, and 24 feet square at bottom, or 90 feet in circuit at the ground, all one entire 
stone, rising pyramidically. brought from Armenia to Babylon, about the time of the 
siege of Troy, if we may believe the history of Semiramis. 

% While Eratosthenes and Conon flourished in Greece, who were succeeded by the 
excellent Apollonius of Perga, and many more before the birth of Christ, who, 
though not working Masons, yet were good surveyors ; or, at least, cultivated geome- 
try, which is the solid basis of true Masonry, and its rule. 
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both ; and, like wise men, led captive, not the body of the people, bat the 
arts %nd sciences, with the most eminent professors and practitioners, to 
Rome ; which thus beoame the centre of learning, as well as of imperial 
power, until they advanced to their aenith of glory, under Augustus 
Caesar, (in whose reign was born God's Messiah, the great Architect of 
the Church) who having laid the world quiet, by proclaiming universal 
peace, highly encouraged those dexterous artists that had been bred in the 
Roman liberty, and their learned scholars and pupils ; but particularly the 
great Vitruvius, the father of all true architects to this day. 

Therefore it is rationally believed, that the glorious Augustus beoame 
the Grand Master of the Lodge at Rome, having, besides his patronising 
Vitruvius, much promoted the welfare of the fellow-craftsmen, as appears 
by the many magnificent buildings of his reign, the remains of which are 
the pattern and standard of true Masonry in all future times, as they are 
indeed an epitome of the Asiatic, Egyptian, Grecian, and Sicilian archi* 
tecture, which we often express by the name of the Augustan Style, and 
which we are now only endeavouring to imitate, and have not yet arrived 
to its perfection. 

The old records of Masons afford large hints of their lodges, from the 
beginning of the world, in the polite nations, especially in times of peace, 
and when the civil powers, abhorring tyranny and slavery, gave due scope 
to the bright and free genius of their happy subjects; for then always 
Masons, abov^ all other artists, wore the favourites of the eminent, and 
became necessary for their grand undertakings in any sort of materials, 
not only in stone, brick, timber, plaster; but even in cloth or skins, or 
whatever was used for tents, and for the various sorts of architecture. 

Nor should it be forgot, that painters oIbo, and statuaries,* were always , 
reckoned good Masons, as much as builders, stone-cutters, bricklayers, car- 
penters, joiners, upholders, or tent-makers, and a vast many other crafts- 
men that could be named, who perform according to geometry, and the 
rules of building ; though none since Hiram Abif has been renowned for 
cunning in all parts of Masonry : and of this enough. 

But ainoug the heathen, while the noble soience geometryf was duly 
cultivated, both before and after the reign of Augustus, even till the fifth 

* For it was not without good reason, the ancients thought that the rules of the 
beautiful proportions in building were copied, or taken from the proportions of the 
body natural : hence Phidias is reckoned in the number of ancient Masons, for erect 
ing the statue of the goddess Nemesis at Rhamnus, 10 cubits high ; and that of 
Minerva at Athens 26 cubits high; and that of Jupiter Olympius, sitting in his 
temple in Achaia, between the cities of Elis and Pisa, made of innumerable small 
pieces of porphyry, so exceeding grand and proportioned, that it was reckoned one 
of the seven wonders, as the famous colossus at Rhodes was another, and the greatest 
statue that ever was erected, made of metal, and dedicated to the sun, 70 cubits high, 
like a great tower at a distance, at the entry of an harbour, striding wide enough for 
the largest ships under sail, built in 12 years by Cares, a famous Mason and statuary 
of Sicyon, and scholar to the great Lysippus of the same fraternity. This mighty 
colossus, after standing 56 years, fell by an earthquake, and lay in ruins, the wonder 
of the world, till Anno Domini 600, when the soldan of Egypt carried off its relics, 
which loaded 900 camels. 

t By Menelaus, Claudius, Ptolomeus, (who was also the prince of astronomers) 
Plutarch, Eutocius (who recites the inventions of Philo, Diodes, Nicomedes, Sphorus, 
and Heron the learned mechanic) Ktesibius also, the inventor of pumps (celebrated 
by Vitruvius, Prod us, Pliny, and Athenaeus) and Geminus, also equalled by some to 
Euclid ; so Diophantus, Nicomacbus, Serenus, Proclus, Pappus, Theon, Ac. all geome- 
tricians, and the illustrious cultivators of the mechanical arts. 
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Century of the Ghristiaii era, Masonry was had in great esteem and vene- 
ration : and while the Roman empire continued in its glory, the royal art 
was carefully propagated, even to the Ultima Thule, and a lodge erected 
in almost every Roman garrison; whereby they generously communicated 
their cunning to the northern and western parts of Europe, which had 
grown barbarous before the Roman Conquest, though we know not cer- 
tainly how long ; because some think there are a few remains of good 
Masonry before that period in some parts of Europe, raised by the original 
skill that the first colonies brought with them, as die Celtic edifices erected 
by the ancient Cauls, and by the ancient Britains too, who were a colony 
of the Celts, long before the Romans invaded this island.* 

But when the Qoths and Vandals, that had never been oonquered by 
the Romans, like a general delnge, overran the Roman empire, with war- 
like rage and gross ignorance, they utterly destroyed many of the finest 
edifices, and defaced others, very few escaping; as the Asiatic and African 
nations fell under the same calamity by the oonquests of the Mahometans, 
whose grand design is only to convert the world by fire and sword, instead 
of cultivating the arts and sciences. 

Thus, upon the declension of the Roman empire, when the British gar- 
risons were drained, the Angles and other lower Saxons, invited by the 
ancient Britons to come over and help them against the Scots and Piets, 
at length subdued the south part of this island, which they called Eng- 
land, or land of the Angles ; who being a-kin to the Goths, or rather a 
sort of Vandals, of the same warlike dispositions, and as ignorant hea- 
thens, encouraged nothing but war, till they became Christians ; and then 
too late lamented the ignorance of their fathers, in the great loss of Roman 
Masoniy, but knew not how to repair it. 

Yet becoming a free people (as the old Saxon laws testify) and having 
a disposition for Masonry, they Boon beganf to imitate the Asiatics, Gre- 
cians, and Romans, in erecting of lodges and enoouraging of Masons; 
being taught, not only from the faithfiu traditions and valuable remains 
of the Britons, but even by foreign princes, in whose dominions the royal 
art had been preserved much from Gothic ruins, particularly by Charles 
Martell, king of Franoe, who, according to the old records of Masons, 


* The natives within the Roman colonies might be first instructed in building of 
citadels and bridges, and other fortifications necessary ; and afterwards, when their 
settlement produced peace, and liberty, and plenty, the Aborigines did soon imitate 
their learned and polite conquerors in Masonry, having then leisure and a disposi- 
tion to raise magnificent structures. Nay, even the ingenious of the neighbouring 
nations not conquered, learned much from the Roman garrisons in times of peace 
and open correspondence, when they became emulous of the Roman glory, and thank- 
ful that their being conquered was the means of recovering them from ancient igno- 
rance and prejudices in the royal art 

t No doubt several Saxon and Scottish kings, with many of the nobility, great 
gentry, and eminent clergy, became the Grand Masters of those early Lodges, from 
a mighty zeal then prevalent for building magnificent Christian temples : which 
would also prompt them to inquire after the laws, charges, regulations, customs, and 
usages, of the ancient Lodges, many of which might be preserved by tradition, and 
all of them very likely in those parts of the British islands that were not subdued 
by the Saxons, from whence in time they might be brought, and which the Saxons 
were more fond of, than careful to revive geometry and Roman Masonry ; as many 
in all ages have been more curious and careful about the laws, forms, and usages of 
their respective societies, than about the arts and sciences thereof 

But neither what was conveyed, nor the manner how, can be communicated by 
writing; as no man indeed can understand it without the key of a fellow-craft. 
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sent over several expert craftsmen and learned architects into England, at 
the desire ofHhe Saxon kings: so that daring the heptarohy, the gothie 
architecture was as much encouraged here, as in other Christian lands. 

And though the many invasions of the Danes occasioned the loss of 
many records, yet in times of truce or peace they did not hinder much the 
good work, though not performed according to the Augustan Style ; nay, 
the vast expense laid out upon it, with the ourious inventions of the artists 
to supply the Roman skill, doing the best they could, demonstrate their 
esteem and love for the royal art, and have rendered the Gothic buildings 
venerable, though not imitable by those that relish the ancient archi- 
tecture. 

And after the Saxons and Danes were conquered by the Normans, as 
soon as the wars ended and peace was proclaimed, the Gothic Masonry 
was encouraged, even in the reign of the Conqueror,* and of his son King 
William Rufus, who built Westminster Hall, the largest one room per* 
haps in the earth. 

Nor did the barons’ wars, nor the many bloody wars of the subsequent 
Norman kings, and their contending branches, much hinder the most 
sumptuous and lofty buildings of those times, raised by the great elergy, 
(who enjoying large revenues, could well bear the expense) and even by 
the crown to); for* we read King Edward III. had an offioer called the 
king’s Freemason, or general surveyor of his buildings, whose name was 
Henry Yevele, employed by that king to build several abbies, and St. 
Stephen’s chapel at Westminster, where the House of Commons now sit 
in parliament. 

But for the further instruction of candidates and younger brethren, a 
certain record of Freemasons, written in the reign of King Edward IV. 
of the Norman line, gives the following account, viz. : 

That though the ancient records of the brotherhood in England were 
many of them destroyed or lost in the wars of the Saxons and Danes, yet 
King Athelstan, (the grandson of King Alfred the Great, a mighty archi- 
tect) the first anointed king of England, and who translated the Holy 
Bible into the Saxon tongue, when he had brought the land into rest and 
peace, built many great works, and encouraged many Masons from France, 
who were appointed overseers thereof, and brought with them the charges 
and regulations of the Lodges preserved since the Roman times, who also 
prevailed with the king to improve the Constitution of the English Lodges 
according to the foreign model, and to increase the wages of working 
Masons. 

That the said king’s youngest son, Prince Edwin, being taught Masonry, 
and taking upon him the charges of a Master Mason, for the love he had 
to the said Craft, and the honourable principles whereon it is grounded, 
purchased a free charter of King Athelstan his father, for the Masons hav- 
ing a correction among themselves, (as it was anciently expressed) or a 
freedom and power to regulate themselves, to amend what might happen 
amiss, and to hold a yearly communication and general assembly. 

That accordingly Prince Edwin summoned all the Masons in the realm 
to meet him in a congregation at York, who came and composed a General 

* William the Conqueror bnilt the Tower of London, and many strong castles in 
the country, with several religious edifices, whose example was followed by die nobility 
and clergy, particularly by Roger de Montgomery, Earl of Arundel, the Archbishop 
of York, the fiishop of Durham, and Gandulph, Bishop of Rochester, a mighty 
architect 
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Lodge, of which he was Grand Master; and having brought with them aU 
the writings and records extant, some in Greek, some in Latin, some in 
French, and other languages, from the contents thereof that assembly did 
frame the Constitution and Charges of an English Lodge, made a law to 
preserve and observe the same in all time coming, and ordained good pay 
for working Masons, &c. 

That in process of time, when Lodges were more frequent, the right 
worshipful the master and fellows, with the consent of the lords of the 
realm, (for most great men were then Masons) ordained, that for the 
future, at the making or admission of a brother, the Constitution should 
be read aud the Charges hereunto annexed, by the Master or Warden ; 
and that such as were to be admitted Master Masons, or masters of 
work, should be examined whether they be able of cunning to serve 
their respective lords, as well the lowest as the highest, to the honour and 
worship of the aforesaid art, and to the profit of the lords ; for they be 
their lords that employ and pay them for their service and travel. 

And besides many other tnings, the said record adds, that those charges 
and laws of Free Masous have been seen and perused by our late sove- 
reign King Henry VI. and by the lords of his honourable council, who 
have allowed them, and said that they be right, good and reasonable to bo 
holden, as they have been drawn out and collected from the records of 
ancient times * 

Now though in the third year of the said King Henry VI., while an 
infant of about four years old, the Parliament made an act, that affected 
only the working Masons, who had, contrary to the statutes for labourers, 
confederated not to work but at their own price and wages ; and because 
such agreements were supposed to be made at the General Lodges, called 
in the act chapters and congregations of Masons, it was then thought ex- 
pedient to level the said act against the said oongreg&tions :f yet when the 


• In another manuscript more ancient, we read : “That when the Master and War- 
dens meet in a Lodge, if need be, the sheriff of the county, or the mayor of the city, 
or alderman of the town, in which the congregation is held, should be made fellow 
and aociate to the Master, in help of him against rebels, and for upbearing the rights 
of the realm. 

a That entered prentices at their making were charged not to be thieves, or thieves 1 
maintainors ; that they should travel honestly for their pay, and love their fellows as 
themselves, and be true to the king of England, and to the realm, and to the Lodge. 

14 That at such congregations it shall be inquired, whether any Master or fellow 
has broke any of the articles agreed to. And if the offender, being duly cited to ap- 
pear, prove rebel, and will not attend, then the Lodge shall determine against him 
that he shall forswear (or renounce) his Masonry, and shall no more use this Craft ; 
the which, if he presume for to do, the sheriff of the connty shall prison him, and 
take all his goods into the king’s hands, till his grace be granted him and issued : for 
that cause principally hare these congregations been ordained, that as well the lowest 
as the highest should be well and truly served in this art aforesaid throughout all the 
kingdom of England. Amen, so mote it be.” 

t Tertio Henrici Sexti, eap. I. An. Dom. 1425. 

Title. Mesons dholl not confederate themselves in Chapters and Congregations. 

“Whereas, by yearly congregations and confederacies, made by the Masons in their 
general assemblies, the good course and effect of the statutes for labourers be openly 
violated and broken, in subversion of the law, and to the great damage of all the 
commons, our said sovereign lord the king, willing in this case to provide a remedy, 
by the advice and assent aforesaid, and at the special request of the commons, hath 
ordained and established, that such chaptere and congregations shall not be hereafter 
holden ; and if any such be made, they that cause such chapters and congregations to 
be assembled and holden, if they thereof be convict, shall be judged for felons, and 
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said King Henry VI. arrived to man’s estate, the Masons laid before him 
and his lords the above-mentioned records and charges, who, it is plain, 
reviewed them, and solemnly approved of them as good and reasonable to 
be holden : nay, the said king and his lords mu9t have been incorporated 
with the Free Masons, before they could make such review of the records ; 
and in this reign, before King Henry's troubles, Masons were much en- 
couraged. Nor is there any instance of executing that act in that, or in 
any other reign since, and the Masons never neglected their Lodges for 
it, nor ever thought it worth while to employ their noble and eminent 
brethren to have it repealed; because the working Masons, that are free 
of the Lodge, scorn to be guilty of such combinations; and the other 
Free Masons have no concern in trespasses against the statutes for 
labourers.* 

The kings of Scotland very much encouraged the royal art, from the 
earliest times down to the union of the crowns, as appears by the remains 
of glorious buildings in that ancient kingdom, and by the Lodges there 
kept up without interruption many hundred years, the records and tradi- 
tions of which testify the great respect of those kings to this honourable 
Fraternity, who gave always pregnant evidence of their love and loyalty, 
from whence sprung the old toast among Scots Masons, viz. : God bless 
the King and the Craft ! 

Nor was the royal example neglected by the nobility, gentry, and clergy 
of Scotland, who joined in everything for the good of the Craft and bro- 
therhood, the kings being often the Grand Masters, until, among other 
things, the Masons of Scotland were empowered to have a certain and fixed 
Grand Master and Grand Warden, who had a salary from the crown, and, 
also an acknowledgment from every new brother in the kingdom at en- 
trance, whose business was not only to regulate what might happen amiss 
in the brotherhood, but also to hear and finally determine all controversies 
between Mason and lord, to punish the Mason, if he deserved it, and to 
oblige both to equitable terms : at which hearings, if the Grand Master 
was absent (who was always nobly born) the Grand Warden presided. 
This privilege remained till the civil wars, bat is now obsolete ; nor can 
it well be revived until the king becomes a Mason, because it was not 
actually exerted at the union of the kingdoms. 

Yet the great care that the Scots took of true Masonry, proved after- 
wards very useful to England; for the learned and magnanimous Queen 


that the other Masons that come to such chapters and congregations be punished by 
imprisonment of their bodies, and make Jine and ransom at the king’s will ’’—Co. 
Inst. 3, p. 99. 

* That act was made in ignorant times, when true learning was a crime, and 
geometry condemned for conjuration ; but it cannot derogate from the honour of the 
ancient Fraternity, who to be sure would never encourage any such confederacy of 
their working brethren. But by tradition it is believed, that the Parliament men 
were then too much influenced by the illiterate clergy, who were not accepted Ma- 
sons, nor understood architecture (as the clergy of some former ages) and generally 
thought unworthy of this brotherhood ; yet thinking they had an indefeasible right to 
know all secrets, by virtue of auricular confession, and the Masons never confessing 
anything thereof, the said clergy were highly ofiended, and at first suspecting them 
of wickedness, represented them as dangerous to the state during that minority, and 
soon influenced the Parliament men to lay hold of such supposed agreements of the 
working Masons, for making an act that might seem to reflect dishonour upon even 
the whole worshipful Fraternity, in whose favour several acts have been both before 
and alter that period made. 
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Elizabeth, who encouraged other arts, discouraged this; feem uae, being a 
wnmftn, fibft cpnlri n at ha mndo n. M*Ron r though, a s OtheiTgrea t women, 
j £a mi ght have mush- employed MagQQB^ like S emiraimsand Artem esia^ 1 

But upon her demise, King James VIToF Scotland succeeding to the 
crown of England, being a Mason king, revived the English Lodges ; and 
a 9 he was the first king of Great Britain, he was also the first prince in 
the world that recovered the Roman architecture from the ruins of Gothio 
ignorance : for after many dark or illiterate ages, as soon as all parts of 
learning revived, and geometry recovered its ground, the polite nations 
began to discover the confusion and impropriety of the Gothic buildings ; 
and in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the Augustan. Style was raised 
from its rubbish in Italy, by Bramante, Barbaro, Sansovino, Sangallo, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael Urbin, Julio Romano, Serglio, Labaoo, Scamozi, 
Vignola, and many other bright architects ; bat, above all, by the great 
Palladio, who has not yet been duly imitated in Italy, though justly rivalled 
in England by our great Master Mason, Inigo Jones. 

But though all true Masons honour the memories of those Italian archi- 
tects, it must be owned, that the Augustan Style was not revived by any 
crowned head, before King James the Sixth of Scotland, and First of Eng- 
land, patronized the said glorious Inigo Jones, whom he employed to build 
his royal palace of Whitehall ; and in his reign over all Great Britain, the 
banqueting-house, as the first piece of it, was only raised, which is the 
finest one room upon earth ; and the ingenious Mr Nicholas Stone per- 
formed as Master Mason under the architect Jones. 

Upon his demise, his son, King Charles I., being also a Mason, patron- 
ized Mr. Jones too, and firmly intended to have carried on his royal 
fathers design of Whitehall, according to Mr, Jones’s style ; but was un- 
happily diverted by the Civil Wars.f After the wars were over, and the 
royal family restored, true Masonry was likewise restored ; especially upon 
the unhappy occasion of the burning of London, Anno 1666 ; for then the 
city houses were rebuilt more after the Roman Style, when King Charles II. 
founded the present St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, (the old Gothio 


* Elizabeth, being jealous of any assemblies of her subjects, whose bu«iness she 
was not duly apprised of, attempted to break up the annual communication of Ma- 
sons, as dangerous to her government : but as old Masons have transmitted it by tradi- 
tion, when the noble persons her Majesty had commissioned, and brought a sufficient 
posse with them at York on St. John's day, were once admitted into the Lodge, they 
made no use of arms, and returned the queen a most honourable account of the 
ancient Fraternity, whereby her political tears and doubts were dispelled, and she 
let them alone, as a people much respected by the noble and the wise of all the 
polite nations, but neglected the art all her reign. 

t The plan and prospect of that glorious design being still preserved, it is esteemed 
by skilful architects to excel that of any other palace in the known earth, for the 
symmetry, firmness, beauty, and conveniency of architecture ; as indeed all Master 
Jones's designs and erections are originals, and at first view discover him to be the 
architect : nay, his mighty genius prevailed with the nobility and gentry of all Bri- 
tain, (for he was as much honoured in Scotland as in England) to affect and revive 
the ancient style of Masonry, too long neglected ; as appears by the many curious 
fabrics of those times, one of which shall be now mentioned, the least, and perhaps 
one of the finest, the famous gate of the physic garden at Oxford, raised by Henry 
Danvers, Earl of Danby, which cost his lordship many hundred pounds ; and is as 
curious a little piece of Masonry as ever was built there before or since, with the 
following inscription on the front of it, viz. ; 


CrLOSIA! Dll OPTUCI If AXUCI, HOSOEI CAEOLI IIGIB, IV USUlf AOADIMIA IT EIIPUBUCJU, 

Alio 1632, Hnmicus Coins Dawy. 
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fabric being burnt down) much after the style of St. Peter's at Rome, con- 
ducted by the ingenious architect, Sir Christopher Wren. That king 
founded also his royal palace at Greenwich, according to Mr. Inigo Jones's 
design (which he drew before he died) conducted by his son-in-law, Mr. 
Web: it is now turned into an hospital for seamen. He founded also 
Chelsea College, an hospital for soldiers ; and at Edinburgh he both found- 
ed and finished his royal palace of Haly-rood House, by the design and 
conduct of Sir William Bruce, Bart., the master of the royal works in 
Scotland:* so that besides the tradition of old Masons now alive, which 
may be relied on, we have much reason to believe that King Charles II. 
was an accepted Free Mason, as every one allows he was a great encourager 
of the craftsmen. 

But in the reign of his brother, King James II., though some Roman 
buildings were carried on, the Lodges of Free Masonp in London much 
dwindled into ignorance, by not being duly frequented and cultivated, f 


* It was an ancient royal palace, and rebuilt after the Augustan Style, so neat, 
that by competent judges, it has been esteemed the finest house belonging to the 
crown : and though it is not very large, it is both magnificent and convenient, both 
inside and outside, with good gardens, and a very large park, and all other adjacent 
accommodations. 


t But by the royal example of his brother, King Charles II.. the city of London 
erected the famous monument where the Great Fire began, all of solid stone, 202 
feet high from the ground, a pillar of the Doric order, 15 feet diameter, with a curious 
staircase in the middle of black marble, and an iron balcony on the top (not unlike 
those of Trajan and Antoninus at Rome) from whence the city and suburbs may be 
viewed ; and it is the highest column we know upon earth. Its pedestal is 21 feet 
square, and 40 feet high, the front of which is adorned with most ingenious emblems 
in basso relievo, wrought by that famous sculptor, Mr. Gabriel Cibber, with largo 
Latin inscriptions on the sides of it; founded Anno 1671, and finished Anno 1677. 

In his time also the Society of Merchant Adventurers rebuilt the Royal Exchange 
of London (the old one being destroyed by the fire) all of 6tone, after the Roman 
Style, the finest structure of that use in Europe, with the king’s statue to the life, of 
white marble, in the middle of the square, (wrought by the famous master-carver and 
statuary, Mr. Grinlin Gibbons, who was justly admired all over Europe, for bis 
rivalling, if not surpassing, the most famed Italian masters) on the pedestal of which 
is the following inscription, viz, . 


Carolo II. Csesari Britannico 
Patriae Patri 

Regum optimo clementissimo augustis- 
simo generis humani delicis 
Utriusque fortunes victori 
Pads Europae Arbitro 
Marium Domino ac Vindici 
Sod etas Mcrcatorum Adventur. Anglfce 
Quae per CCCC jam prope annos 
Regia benignitate floret 
Fidei intemcrat® et gratitudinis astern® 
Hoc Testimonium 
Venerabunda Posuit 
Anno sal otis Human® MDCLXXX1V. 


To Charles II., Emperor of Britain. 
Father of his Country 
Best most merciful and august of kings 
delight of mankind 
In adversity and prosperity unmoved 
Umpire of Europe’s Peace 
Commander and Sovereign of the Seas 
The Society of Merchant Adventurers of 
England, which for near CCCC years 
by royal favour flourisbeth 
Of unshaken loyalty and eternal gratitude 
This Testimony 
Has in veneration erected 
In the Year of Salvation MDCLXXXI V. 


Nor should we forget the famous Theatre of Oxford, built by Archbishop Sheldon, 
at his sole cost, in that king’s time, which, among his other fine works, was designed 
and conducted also by Sir Christopher Wren, the king's architect ; for it is justly 
admired by the curious : and the Museum adjoining to it. a fine building raised at 
the charge of that illustrious University, where there have been since erected several 
more Roman buildings, as Trinity College Chapel, Allhallows 1 Church, in High street, 
Peckwater Square in Christ Church College, the new printing-house, and the whole 
of Queen’s College rebuilt, &c., by the liberal donations of some eminent benefactors, 
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Bat after the revolution, Anno 1688, King William, though a warlike 
prince, having a good taste of architecture, carried on the aforesaid two 
famous hospitals of Greenwich and Chelsea, built the fine part of his royal 
palace of Hampton Court, and founded and finished his incomparable 
palace at Loo in Holland, Ac. And the bright example of that glorious 
prince, (who by most is reckoned a Free Mason) did influence the nobility, 
the gentry, the wealthy, and the learned of Great Britain, to affect much 
the Angustan Style ; as appears by a vast number of most curious edifices 
erected since throughout the kingdom : for when in the ninth year of the 
reign of our late sovereign, Queen Anne, her Majesty aud the Parliament 
concurred in an act for erecting fifty new parish churches in London, West- 
minster, and suburbs ; and the queen bad granted a commission to several 
of the ministers of state, the principal nobility, great gentry, and eminent 
citizens, the two archbishops, with several other bishops and dignified cler- 
gymen, to put the act in execution ; they ordered the said new churches to 
be raised according to the ancient Boman Style, as appears by those that 
are already raised ; and the present honourable commissioners having the 
same good judgment of architecture, are carrying on the same laudable 
grand design, and are reviving the ancient 'Style, by the order, countenance, 
and encouragement of his present Majesty, King George, who was also 
graciously pleased to lay the first stone in the foundation of his parish 
- church of St. Martin’s in Campis, on the south-east corner (by his Ma- 
jesty’s proxy for the time, the present Bishop of Salisbury) wnich is now 
rebuilding, strong, large, and beautiful, at the cost of the parishioners.* 

In short, it would require many large volumes to contain the many 
splendid instances of the mighty influence of Masonry from the Creation, 
in every agfc, and in every nation, as could be collected from historians and 
travellers : but especially in those parts of the world, where the Europeans 

« >nd and trade, such remains of ancient, large, curious, and magniii- 

he public spirit, vigilancy, and fidelity of the heads of colleges, who gene* 
re had a true taste of Roman architecture. 
r 4he learned University of Cambridge not having had the management of such 
liberal donations, have not so many tine structures ; but they have two of the most 
curious and excellent in Great Britain of their kind, the one a Gothic building, King's 
College Chapel (unless you except King Henry VII.’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey); 
and the other a Roman building, Trinity College Library. 

• The Bishop of Salisbury went in an orderly processsion, duly attended, and hav- 
ing levelled the first stone, gave it two or three knocks with a mallet, upon which 
the trumpets sounded, and & vest multitude made load acclamations of joy ; when 
his lordship laid upon the stone a purse of 100 guineas, as a present from his Majesty 
for the use of the craftsmen. The following inscription was cut in the foundation 
stone, and a sheet of lead put upon it, vix. : 


D. S. 

Serenissimus Rex Georgius 
per deputatura suum 
Reverendum adraodum in Christo Patrem 
Richard um Episcopum Sarisburiensem 
Summum suum Eieemosynarium 
adsistente (Regis jnssu) 

Domino Tho. Hewet Equ. Aur. 
ASdificiotum Regiorum Curators 
Principal 

primum hujos ecclesiae Upidem 
posuit 

Martij 19° Anno Dom. 1721. 
Annoque regoi sui octavo* 

13 


Sacred to God 

His most Excellent Majesty King Georgs 
by his proxy 

The Right Reverend Father in Christ 
Richard Lord Bishop of Salisbury 
His Majesty’s Chief Almoner 
assisted (at his Majesty’s command) 
by Sir Thomas Hewet Knight 
of his Majesty’s Royal Buildings 
Principal Surveyor 
the first stone of this Church 
laid 

this 19th of March Anno Domini 1721 
' and the eighth year of his reign, 
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cent oolonading, have been discovered by the inquisitive, that they cannot 
enough lament the general devastations of the Goths and Mahometans ; 
and must conclude, that no art was ever so much encouraged as this ; as 
indeed none other is so extensively useful to mankind.* 

Nay, if it were expedient, it could be made appear, that from this 
ancient Fraternity, the sooieties or orders of the warlike knights, and of 


* It were endless to recount and describe the many carious Roman buildings in 
Great Britain alone, erected since the revival of Roman Masonry j of which a few 
may be here mentioned, besides those already spoken of, viz. : 

The Queen’s House at Greenwich.— Belonging to the Crown. 

The great Gallery in Somerset Gardens.— The Crown. 

Gunnersbury House near Brentford, Middlesex. — Possessed by the Duke of 
Queensbury. 

Lindsay House in Ltncoln’s-Inn-Fields.— Duke of Ancaster. 

York Stairs at the Thames in York Buildings. 

St. Paul’s Church in Covent Garden, with its glorious Portico. 

The Building and Piazza of Covent Garden. — Duke of Bedford. 

Wilton Castle in Wiltshire. — Earl of Pembroke. 

Castle Ashby in Northamptonshire.— Earl of Strafford. 

Stoke Park in ditto. — Arundel, Eeq. 

Wing House in Bedfordshire — Hon. Wm. Stanhope, Esq. 

Chcvening House in Kent. — Earl Stanhope. 

Ambrose Bury in Wiltshire. — Lord Carleton. 

All designed by the incomparable Inigo Jones, and most of them conducted by 
him, or by his son-in-law, Mr. Web, according to Mr. Jones’s designs. 

Besides many more conducted by other architects, influenced by the same happy 
genius ; such as, 

Bow Church Steeple in Cheapside. — Built by Sir Chri. Wren. 

Hotham House in Beverley, Yorkshire. — Sir Charles Hotham, Bart 
Melvin House in Fife.— Eiarl of Levin. 

Longleate House in Wiltshire,—- Viscount Weymouth. 

Cbesterlee street House in Durham County. — John Hed worth, Esq. 

Montague House in Bloomsbury, London. — Duke of Montagu. 

Drumlanrig Castle in Nithisdaleshire — Duke of Qneensbury. 

Castle Howard in Yorkshire. — Earl of Carlisle. 

Stainborough House in ditto.— Earl of Strafford. 

Hopton Castle in Linlithgowshire. — Earl of Hopton. 

Blenheim Castle at Woodstock, Oxfordshire. — Duke of Marlborough. 

Chatsworth Castle in Derbyshire.— Duke of Devonshire. 

Palace of Hammilton in Clydsdaleshire. —Duke of Hammilton. 

Wanatead House in Epping Forest, Essex.— Lord Castiemain. 

Duncomb Park in Yorkshire.— Thomas Duncomb, E«q. 

Mereworth Castle in Kent. — Hon. John Fane, Esq. 

Sterling House near Sterling Castle. — Duke of Argyle. 

Kinross House in Kinrosshire. — Sir William Bruce, Bart 
• Stourton Castle in Wiltshire. — Henry Hoar, Esq. 

Willbury House in ditto. — William Benson, Esq. 

Bute Castle in Isle of Bute. — Earl of Bute. 

Walpole House near Lin Regis, Norfolk.— Hon. Rob. Walpole, Esq. 

Burlington House in Pickadilly, St James’s, Westminster.— Earl of Burlington. 
Dormitory of King’s School, Westminster. — The Crown. 

Tottenham Park in Wiltshire. — Lord Brace. 

These three last are designed and conducted by the Earl of Burlington, who bids 
fair to be the best architect of Britain, (if he is not so already) and we hear his lord- 
ship intends to publish the valuable remains of Mr. Inigo Jones, for the improve- 
ment of other architects. 

Besides more of the same Roman Style, and yet many more in imitation of it, 
which though they cannot be reduced to auy certain style, are ^stately, beautiful, and 
convenient structures, notwithstanding the mistakes of their several architects: and 
besides the sumptuous and venerable Gothic buildings, past reckoning, as cathedrals, 
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the religions too, in process of time, did borrow many solemn usages ; for 
none of them were better instituted, more decently installed, or did more 
sacredly observe their laws and charges than the accepted Masons have 
done, who in all ages, and in every nation, have maintained and propa- 
gated their concernments in a way peculiar to themselves, which the most 
cunning and the most learned cannot penetrate into, though it has been 
often attempted ; while they know and love one another, even without the 
help of speech, or when of different languages. 

And now the freeborn British nations, disentangled from foreign and 
civil wars, and enjoying the good fruits of peace and liberty, having of 
late much indulged their happy genius for Masonry of every sort, and 
revived the drooping Lodges of London, this fair metropolis flourisheth, as 
well as other parts, with several worthy particular Lodges, that have a 
quarterly communication, and an annual grand assembly, wherein the forms 
and usages of the most anoient and worshipful Fraternity are wisely pro- 
pagated, and the royal art duly cultivated, and the cement of the brother- 
hood preserved ; so that the whole body resembles a well-built arch ; seve- 
ral noblemen and gentlemen of the best rank, with clergymen and learned 
scholars of most professions and denominations, having frankly joined and 
submitted to take the charges, and to wear the badges of a Free and Ac- 
cepted Mason, under our present worthy Grand Master, the most noble 
Prince John, Duke of Montague. 

parish churches, chapels, bridges, old palaces of the kings, of the nobility, of the 
bishops, and the gentry, known well to travellers, and to such as peruse the histories 
of counties, and die ancient monuments of great families, &c., as many erections of 
the Roman Style may be reviewed in Mr. Campbell the architect's ingenious book, 
called Vitruvius Britannicus : and if the disposition for true ancient Masonry pre- 
vails, for some time, with noblemen, gentlemen, and learned men, (as it is likely it 
will) this island will become the mistress of the earth, for designing, drawing, and 
conducting, and capable to instruct all other nations in all things relating to the 
loval art 




THE CHARGES 


OF 

A FREEMASON, 

BXTRACm FROM 

THE ANCIENT RECORDS OF LODGES BEYOND SEA, AND OF THOSE 
IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, FOR THE 
USE OF THE LODGES IN LONDON. 

To be Read at the Making of New Brethren, or when the Master shall order it 


THE GENERAL HEADS, viz. : 

I. Of God and Religion. 

II. Of the Civil Magistrate, supreme and subordinate. 

III. Of Lodges. 

IV. Of Masters, Wardens, Fellows, and Apprentices. 

V. Of the Management of the Craft in working. 

VI. -Of Behaviour, via. : 

1. In the Lodge while constituted. 

2. After the Lodge is over, and the Brethren not gone. 

8. When Brethren meet without strangers, but not in a Lodge 

4. In presenoe of strangers not Masons. 

5. At home, and in the neighbourhood. 

6. Towards a strange Brother. 

I. CONOERNING GOD AND RlLIGION. 

A Mason is obliged, by his tenure, to obey the moral law ; and if he 
rightly understands the art, he will never be a stupid Atheist, nor an irre- 
ligious libertine. But though in ancient times Masons were charged in 
every country to be of the religion of that country or nation, whatever it 
was, yet it i9 now thought more expedient only td oblige them to that reli- 
gion in which all men agree, leaving their particular opinions to them- 
selves ; that is, to be good men and true, or men of honour and honesty, 
by whatever denominations or persuasions they may be distinguished; 
whereby Masonry becomes the centre of union, and the means of conci- 
liating true friendship among persons that must have remained at a per- 
petual distance. 

n. Of the Civil Magistrate, supreme and subordinate. 

A Mason is a peaceable subject to the civil powers, wherever he resides 
or works, and is never to be concerned in plots and conspiracies against 
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tne peace and welfare of the nation, nor to behave himself undutifully to 
inferior magistrates ; for as Masonry hath been always injured by war, 
^bloodshed, and eon fusion, so aneient kings and prinoes have been much 
disposed to encourage the Craftsmen, because of their peaceableness end 
loyalty, whereby they practically answered the cavils of their adversaries, 
and promoted the honour of the Fraternity, who ever flourished in times of 
peace. So that if a Brother should be a rebel against the State, he is not 
to be countenanced in his rebellion, however he may be pitied as an un- 
happy man ; and, if convicted of no other crime, though the loyal Bro- 
therhood must and ought to disown his rebellion, and give no umbrage or 
ground of political jealousy to the government for the time being ; they 
cannot expel him from the Lodge, and his relation to it remains inde- 
feasible. 


HL Of Lodges. 

A Lodge is a place where Masons assemble and work : hence that assem- 
bly or duly organized society of Masons, is called a Lodge, and every 
Brother ought to belong to one, and to be subject to its By-Laws and the 
General Regulations. It is either particular or general, and will be best 
understood by attending it, and by the Regulations of the General or 
Grand Lodge hereunto annexed. In ancient times, no Master or Fellow 
could be absent from it, especially when warned to appear at it, without 
incurring a severe censure, until it appeared to the Master and Wardens, 
that pure necessity hindered him. 

TbiLEflr* nnH admitted pf ft L^dffi miia^he good and t rue men , 

free-born, and of. mature and discreet age, no bondmen, no women/ no 
immoral or scandalous men, tut of good reporF." ~~ ' 

IY. Of Masters, Wardens, Fellows, and Apprentices. 


All preferment among Masons is grounded upon real worth and personal 
merit only ; that so the lords may be well served, the Brethren not put to 
shame, nor the royal Craft despised : therefore no Master or Warden is 
ehosen by seniority, but for his merit. It is impossible to describe these 
things in writing, ami every Brother must attend in. his place, and learn 
them in a way peculiar to this Fraternity : only candidates may know, 
that no Master should take an Apprentice, unless he has sufficient employ- 
ment for him, and unless he be a perfect youth, having no maim or defect 
in his body, that may render him incapable of learning the art, of serving 
his Master’s lord, and of being made a Brother, and then a Fellow Craft 
in due time, even after he has served such a term of years as the custom 
of the country directs ; and that he should be desoended of honest parents ; 
that so, when otherwise qualified, he may arrive to the honour of being 
the Warden, and then the Master of the Lodge, the Grand Warden, ana 
at length the Grand Master of all the Lodges, according to his merit. 

No Brother can be a Warden until he has passed the part of a Fellow 
Craft; nor a Master until he has acted as a Warden, nor Grand Warden 
until he has been Master of a Lodge, nor Grand Master unless he has 
been a Fellow Craft before his election, who is also to be nobly born, or a 
gentleman of the best fashion, or some eminent scholar, or some curious 
-aichitect, Br other artist, descended of honest parents, and who is of singu- 
lar great merit in the opinion of the Lodges. And for the better, and 
easier, and more honourable discharge of his office, the Grand Master 
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has a power to choose his own Deputy Grand Master, who must be then, 
or must have been formerly, the Master or a particular Lodge, and has 
the privilege of aeting whatever the Grand Master, his principal, should 
act, unless the said principal be present, or interpose his authority by a 
* letter. 

These rulers and governors, supreme and subordinate, of the ancient 
Lodge, are to be obeyed in their respective stations by all the brethren, 
according to the old Charges and Regulations, with all humility, reve- 
rence, love, and alacrity. 

V. Or the Management or the Craft in working. 

All Masons shall work honestly on working days, that they may live 
creditably on holy days ; and the time appointed by the law of the land, 
or confirmed by custom, shall be observed. 

The most expert of the Fellow Craftsmen shall be chosen or appointed 
the Master, or overseer of the lord's work ; who is to be called Master by 
those that work under him. The Craftsmen are to avoid all ill language, 
and to call each other by no disobliging name, but Brother or Fellow ; 
and to behave themselves courteously within and without the Lodge. 

The Master, knowing himself to be able of cunning, shall undertake the 
lord's work as reasonably as possible, and truly dispend his goods as if 
they were his own ; nor to give more wages to any Brother or Apprentice 
than he really may deserve. 

Both the Master and the Masons receiving their wages justly, sha*l be 
faithful to the lord, and honestly finish their work, whether task or jour- 
ney ; nor put the work to task that hath been accustomed to journey* 

None shall discover envy at the prosperity of a Brother, nor supplant 
him, or put him out of his work, if he be capable to finish the same ; for 
no man can finish another's work so much to the lord’s profit, unless he 
be thoroughly acquainted with the designs and draughts of him that 
began it. 

When a Fellow Craftsman is chosen Warden of the work under the 
Master, he shall be true both to Master and Fellows, shall carefully over- 
see the work in the Master's absence to the lord's profit ; and his brethren 
shall obey him. 

All Masons employed, shall meekly receive their wages without mur- 
muring or mutiny, and not desert the Master till the work is finished. 

A younger Brother shall be instructed in working, to prevent spoiling 
the materials for want of judgment, and for increasing and continuing of 
brotherly love. 

All the tools used in working shall he approved by the Grand Lodge. 

No labourer shall be employed in the proper work of Masonry, nor 
shall Free Masons work with those that are not free, without an urgent 
necessity ; nor shall they teach labourers and unaccepted Masons, as they 
should teach a Brother or Fellow. 

VI. Of Behaviour, vie. : 

1 . In the Lodge while constituted . 

Ton are not to hold private committees, or separate conversation, with- 
out leave from the Master, nor to talk of anything impertinent or un- 
seemly, nor interrupt the Master or Wardens, or any Brother speaking to 
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ike Master : nor behave yourself ludicrously or jestingly while the Lodge 
Sa engaged in what is serious and solemn ; nor use any unbecoming Ian* 
gunge upon any pretence whatsoever ; but to pay due reverence to your 
Master, Wardens, and Fellows, and put them to worship. 

If any complaint be brought, the Brother found guilty shall stand to 
the award and determination of the Lodge, who are the proper and com- 
petent judges of all such controversies, (unless you carry it by appeal to 
the Grand Lodge) and to whom they ought to be referred, unless a lord's 
work be hindered the meanwhile, in which case a particular reference may 
be made ; but you must never go to law about what ooncerneth Masonry, 
without an absolute necessity apparent to the Lodge. 

2. Behaviour after the Lodge is over, and the Brethren not gone . 

Tou may enjoy yourselves with innocent mirth, treating one another 
according to ability, but avoiding all excess, or forcing any Brother to eat 
or drink beyond (is inclination, or hindering him from going when his 
occasions call him, or doing or saying anything offensive, or that may for- 
bid an easy and free conversation ; for that would blast our harmony, and 
defeat our laudable purposes. Therefore no private piques or quarrels 
must be brought within the door of the Lodge, far less /any quarrels about 
religion, or nations, or state policy, we being only, as Masons, of the Catho- 
lic religion above mentioned ; we are also of all nations, tongues, kindreds, 
and languages, and are resolved against all politics, as what never yet con- 
duced to the welfare of the Lodge, nor ever will. This Charge has been 
always strictly enjoined and observed : but especially ever since the Refor- 
mation in Britain, or the dissent and secession of these nations from the 
communion of Rome. 

8. j Behaviour token Brethren meet without Strangers t, but not in a Lodge 

formed. 

Tou are to salute one another in a courteous manner, as you will be 
instructed, calling each other Brother, freely giving mutual instruction as 
shall be thought expedient, without being overseen or overheard, and 
without enoroaohing upon each other, or derogating from that respect 
which is due to any Brother, were he not a Mason : for though all Masons 
are as Brethren upon the same level, yet Masonry takes no honour from a 
man that he had before ; nay, rather it adds to his honour, especially if 
he has deserved well of the Brotherhood* who must give honour to whom 
it is due, and avoid ill manners. 

4. Behaviour in Presence of Strangers not Masons. 

Tou shall be cautious in your words and carriage, that the mo«t pene- 
trating stranger shall not be able to discover or find out what is not proper 
to be intimated ; and sometimes you shall divert a discourse, and manage 
it prudently for the honour of the worshipful Fraternity. 

5. Behaviour at Home, and in your Neighbourhood* 

Tou are to act as becomes a moral and wise man ; particularly, not to 
let your family, friends, and neighbours know the concerns of the Lodge, 
&e., but wisely to consult your own honour, and that of the ancient Bro- 
therhood, for reasons not to be mentioned here. Tou must also consult 
your health, by not continuing together too late, or too long from home, 
after Lodge hours are past; and by avoiding of gluttony or drunkvn- 
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ness, that your families be not neglected or injured, nor you disabled from 
working. 

6. Behaviour towards a strange Brother . 

You are cautiously to examine him, in such a method as prudence shall 
direct you, that you may not be imposed upon by an ignorant false pre- 
tender, whom you are to reject with contempt and derision, and beware of 
giving him any hints of knowledge. 

But if you discover him to be a true and genuine Brother, you are to 
respect him accordingly ; and if he is in want, you must relieve him if 
you can, or else direct him how he may be relieved : you must employ 
him some days, or else recommend him to be employed. But you are not 
charged to do beyond your ability, only to prefer a poor Brother, that is 
a good man and true, before any other poor people in the same circum- 
stances. 

Finally, all these Charges you are to observe, and also those that shall 
be communicated to you in another way : cultivating brotherly love, the 
foundation and cape-stone, the oement and glory of this ancient Fraternity, 
avoiding all wrangling and quarrelling, all slknder and backbiting, nor per- 
mitting others to slander any honest Brother, but defending his character, 
and doing him all good offices, os far as is consistent with your honour 
and safety, and no farther. And if any of them do you injury, you must 
apply to your own or his Lodge ; and from thence you may appeal to the 
Grand Lodge at the quarterly communication, and from thence to the 
annual Grand Lodge, ns has been the ancient laudable conduct of our fore- 
fathers iu every nation ; never taking a legal course but when the case 
cannot be otherwise decided, and patiently listening to the honest and 
friendly advice of Master and Fellows, when they would prevent your 
going to law with strangers, or would excite you to put a speedy period to 
all law-suits, that so you may mind the affair of Masonry with the more 
alacrity and success ; but with respect to Brothers or Fellows at law, the 
Master and Brethren should kindly offer their mediation, which ought to 
be thankfully submitted to by the contending Brethren ; and if that sub- 
mission is impracticable, they must however carry on their process, or law- 
suit, without wrath and rancor (not in the common way) saying or doing 
nothing which may hinder brotherly love, and good offices to be renewed 
and continued ; that all may see the benign influence of Masonry, as all 
true Masons have done from the beginning of the world, and will do to 
the end of time. — Amen, so mote it be. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


A worthy brother, learned in the law, has communicated to the author 
(while this sheet was printing) the opinion of the great Jadge Ooke upon 
the Act against Masons, 3 Hen. VI. cap. i., which is printed in this hook, 
page 35, and whioh quotation the author has compared with the original, 
viz. : 

CokJt Institutes, Third Part, foil. 99. 

The cause wherefore this offence was made felony, is for that the good 
course and effect of the statutes of labourers were thereby violated and 
broken. Now (says my Lord Coke) all the statutes concerning labourers, 
before this act, and whereunto this act doth refer, are repealed by the 
Statute of 5 Eliz. cap. iv., whereby the cause and end of the making of this 
act is taken away; and consequently this act is become of no force or 
effect; for, ceesante ratione Legis, cessat ipsa Lex: and the indictment of 
felony upon this statute must contain, that those ohapters and congrega- 
tions were to the violating and breaking of the good course and effect of 
the statutes of labourers; which now cannot be so alleged, because these 
statutes be repealed. Therefore this would be put out of the charge of 
justices of peace* Written by Master Lambert, page 227. 

This quotation confirms the tradition of old Masons, that this most 
learned judge really belonged to the ancient Lodge, and was a faithful 
Brother. 
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Compiled first by Mr. Georgs Payne, Anno 1720, wben he was Gr<*nd 
Master, and approved by the Grand Lodge on St. John Baptist’s Day, 
Anno 1721, at Stationer’s Hall, London ; when the most noble Prince 
John Duke of Montagu was unanimously chosen our Grand Master 
for the year ensuing ; who chose John Beal, M. D., his Deputy Grand 
Master; Mr. Joaiah Villeneau and Mr. Thomas Morris, jun., were chosen 
by the Lodge Grand Wardens. And now, by the command of our said 
Bight Worshipful Grand Master Montagu, the author of this book has 
compared them with, and reduced them to the ancient records and imme- 
morial usages of the Fraternity, and digested them into this new method, 
with several proper explications, for the use of the Lodges in and about 
London and Westminster. 


I. The Grand Master, or his Deputy, hath authority and right, not only 

to be present in any true Lodge, but also to preside wherever he is, with 
the Master of the Lodge on his left hand, and to order his Grand War- 
dens to attend him, who are not to act in particular Lodges as Wardens, 
but in his presence, and at his command ; because there the Grand Mas- 
ter may command the Wardens of that Lodge, or any other Brethren he 
pleaseth, to attend and act as his Wardens pro tempore . t 

II. The Master of a particular Lodge has the right and authority of 
congregating the members of his Lodge into a chapter at pleasure, upon 
any emergency or occurrence, as well as to appoint the time and place of 
their usual forming : and in case of sickness, death, or necessary absence 
of the Master, the senior Warden shall act as Master pro tempore, if no 
Brother is present who has been Master of that Lodge before ; for in that 
case the absent Master’s authority reverts to the last Master then present; 
though he cannot act until the said senior Warden has onee congregated 
the Lodge, or in his absence the junior Warden. 

III. The Master of each particular Lodge, or one of the Wardens, or 
some other Brother by his order, shall keep a book containing their by- 
laws, the names of their members, with a list of all the Lodges in town, 
and the usual times and places of their fbrming, and all their transactions 
that are proper to be written. 

IV. No Lodge shall make more than five new Brethren at one time, nor 
any man under the age of twenty-five, who must be also his own master; 
unless by a dispensation from the Grand Master or his Deputy. 

Y. No man e&n be made or admitted a member of a particular Lodge, 
without previous notice one month before given to the said Lodge, in order 
to make dne inquiry into the reputation and capacity of the candidate ; 
unless by the dispensation aforesaid. 

VI. Bat no man can be entered a Brother in any particular Lodge, or 
admitted to be a member thereof, without the unanimous oonsent of ml the 
members of that Lodge then present when the candidate is 
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their consent is formally asked by the Master ; and they are to signify 
their consent or dissent in their own prndent way, either virtually or in 
form, but with unanimity : nor is this inherent privilege subject to a dis- 
pensation ; because the members of a particular Lodge are the best judges 
of it; and if a fractious member should be imposed on them, it might 
spoil their harmony, or hinder their freedom ; or even break and disperse 
the Lodge, which ought to be avoided by all good and true Brethren. 

VII. Every new Brother at his making is decently to clothe the Lodge, 
that is, all the Brethren present, and to deposit something for the relief 
of indigent and decayed Brethren, as the candidate shall think fit to be- 
stow, over and above the small allowance stated by the by-laws of that 
particular Lodge ; which charity shall be lodged with the Master or War- 
dens, or the Cashier, if the members think fit to choose one. 

And the candidate shall also solemnly promise to submit to the Consti- 
tutions, the Charges, and Regulations, and to such other good usages as 
shall be intimated to them in time and place convenient. 

VIII. No set or number of Brethren shall withdraw or separate them- 
selves from the Lodge in which they were made Brethren, or were after- 
wards admitted members, unless the Lodge becomes too numerous ; nor 
even then, without a dispensation from the Grand Master or his Deputy : 
and when they are thus separated, they must either immediately join them- 
selves to such other Lodge as they shall like best, with the unanimous 
consent of that other Lodge to which they go (as above regulated) or else 
they must obtain the Grand Master’s warrant to join in forming a new 
Lodge. 

If any set or number of Masons shall take upon themselves to form a 
Lodge without the Grand Master’s warrant, the regular Lodges are not to 
countenance them, nor own them as fair Brethren and dufy formed, nor 
approve of their acts and deeds; but must treat them as rebels, until they 
humble themselves, as the Grand Master shall in his prudence direct, and 
until he approve of them by his warrant, which must be signified to the 
other Lodges, as the custom is when a new Lodge is to be registered in the 
list of Lodges. 

IX. But if any Brother so far misbehave himself as to render his Lodge 
uneasy, he shall be twice duly admonished by the Master or Wardens in a 
formed Lodge ; and if he will not refrain his imprudence, and obediently 
submit to the advioe of the Brethren, and reform what gives them offence, 
he shall be dealt with according to the by-laws of that particular Lodge, 
or else im such a manner as the quarterly communication shall in their 
great prudence think fit; for which a new regulation may be afterwards 
made. 

X. The majority of every particular Lodge, when congregated, shall 
have the privilege of giving instructions to their Master and Wardens, be- 
fore the assembling of the Grand Chapter, or Lodge, at the three quarterly 
communications hereafter mentioned, and of the annual Grand Lodge too; 
because their Master and Wardens are their representatives, and are sup 
posed to speak their mind. 

XI. Ail particular Lodges are to observe the same usages as much as 
possible; in order to which, and for cultivating a good understanding 
among Free Masoms, some members out of every Lodge shall be deputed 
to visit the other Lodges as often as shall be thought convenient. 

XII. The Grand Lodge consists of, and is formed by the Masters and 
* Wardens of all the regular particular Lodges upon record, with the Grand 
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Master at their head, and his Deputy on his left band, and the Grand 
Wardens in their proper places; and must have a quarterly communica- 
tion about Michaelmas, Christmas, and Lady-Day, in some convenient 
place, a3 the Grand Master shall appoint, where no Brother shall be pre- 
sent, who is not at that time a member thereof, without a dispensation; 
and while he stays, he shall not be allowed to vote, nor even give his opi- 
nion, without leave of the Grand Lodge asked and given, or unless it be 
duly asked by the said Lodge. 

All matters are to be determined in the Grand Lodge by a majority of 
votes, each member having one vote, and the Grand Master having two 
votes, unless the said Lodge leave any particular thing to the determina- 
tion of the Grand Master, for the sake of expedition. 

XII L At the said quarterly communication, all matters that concern 
the Fraternity in general, or particular Lodges, or single Brethren, are 
quietly, sedately, and maturely to be discoursed of and transacted : Ap^ 
prentices must he admitted Masters and Fellow Craft only here, unless by 
a dispensation. Here also all differences, that cannot be made up and ac- 
commodated privately, nor by a particular Lodge, are to be seriously con- 
sidered and decided : and if any Brother thinks himself aggrieved by the 
decision of this Board, he may appeal to the annual Grand Lodge next 
ensuing, and leave his appeal in writing, with the Grand Master, or his 
Deputy, or the Grand Wardens. 

Here also the Master or the Wardens of each particular Lodge shall 
bring and produce a list of such members as have been made or even ad- 
mitted in their particular' Lodges since the last communication of the 
Grand Lodge : and there shall be a book kept by the Grand Master, or 
his Deputy, or rather by some Brother whom the Grand Lodge shall ap- 
point for Secretary, wherein shall be recorded all the Lodges, with their 
usual times and places of forming, and the names of all the members of 
each Lodge ; and all the affairs of the Grand Lodge that are proper to be 
written. 

They shall also consider of the most prudent and effectual methods of 
collecting and disposing of what money shall be given to, or lodged with 
them in charity, towards the relief only of any true Brother fallen into 
poverty or decay, but of none else: but every particular Lodge shall dis- 
pose of their own charity for poor Brethren, according to their own by- 
laws, until it he agreed by all the Lodges (in a new regulation) to carry in 
the charity collected by them to the Grand Lodge, at the quarterly or an- 
nual communication, in order to make a common atook of it, for the morn 
handsome relief of poor Brethren. 

They shall also appoint a Treasurer, a Brother of good worldly sul> 
stance, who shall be a member of the Grand Lodge by virtue of bis office, 
and shall be always present, and have power to move to the Grand Lodge 
anything, especially what conoerns his office. To him shall be committed 
all money raised for charity, or for any other use of the Grand Lodge, 
which he shall write down in a book, with the respective ends and uses for 
which the several sums are intended; and shall expend or disburse the 
same by such a certain order signed, as the Grand Lodge shall afterwards 
agree to in a new regulation : but he shall not vote in choosing a Grand 
Master or Wardens, though in every other transaction. As in like manner 
the Secretary shall be a member of the Grand Lodge by virtue of his offioe, 
and vote in everything except in choszug a Grand Master or Warden. 

The Treasurer and Secretary shall have each a clerk, who must be a 0 
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Brother and Fellow Craft, bat never mast be a member of the Grand 
Lodge, nor speak without being allowed or desired. 

The Grand Master, or his Deputy, shall always command the Treasurer 
and Secratary, with their clerks and books, in order to see how matters 
go on, and to know what is expedient to be done upon any emergent 
occasion. 1 

Another Brother (who must be a Fellow Craft) should be appointed t» 
look after the door of the Grand Lodge ; but shall be no member of it. 

But these offices may be farther explained by a new regulation, when 
the necessity and expediency of them may more appear than at present ti 
the Fraternity. 

XIV. If at any Grand Lodge, stated or occasional, quarterly or annual, 
the Grand Master and his Deputy should be both absent, then the present 
Master of a Lodge, that has been the longest a Free Mason, shall take the 
Chair, and preside as Grand Master pro tempore ; and shall be vested with 
all his power and honour for the time ; provided there is no Brother pre- 
sent that has been Grand Master formerly, or Deputy Grand Master ; for 
the last Grand Master present, or else the last Deputy present, should 
always of right take place in the absence of the present Grand Master and 
his Deputy. 

XV. In the Grand Lodge none can act as Wardens but the Grand War- 
dens themselves, if present; and if absent, the Grand Master, or the per- 
son who presides in his plaee, shall order private Wardens to act as Grand 
Wardens pro tempore, whose places are to be supplied by two Fellow Craft 
of the same Lodge, called forth to act, or sent thither by the particular 
Master thereof; or if by him omitted, then they shall be called by the 
Grand Master, that so the Grand Lodge may be always complete. 

XVI. The Grand Wardens, or any others, are first to advise with the 
Deputy about the affairs of the Lodge or of the Brethren, and not to apply 
to the Grand Master without the knowledge of the Deputy, unless he 
refuse his concurrence in any certain necessary affair ; in which case, or in 
case of any difference between the Deputy and the Grand Wardens, or 
other Brethren, both parties are to go by concert to the Grand Master, who 
can easily decide the controversy and make up the difference by virtue of 
his great authority. 

The Grand Master should receive no intimation of business concerning 
Masonry, but from his Deputy first, except in such certain oases as his 
Worship ean well judge of ; for if the application to the Grand Master be 
irregular, he ean easily order the Grand Wardens, or any other Brethren 
thus applying, to wait upon his Deputy, who is to prepare the business 
speedily, and to lay it orderly before his Worship. 

XVII. No Grand Master, Deputy Grand Master, Grand Wardens, Trea- 
surer, Secretary, or whoever acts for them, or in their stead pro tempore f 
can at the same time be the Master or Warden of a particular Lodge ; but 
as -soon as any of them has honourably discharged his grand office, he 
returns to that post or station in his particular Lodge, from whioh he was 
called to officiate above. 

XVIII. If the Deputy Grand Master be sick, or necessarily absent, the 
Grand Master may choose any Fellow Craft he pleases to be his Deputy 
pro tempore: but he that is chosen Deputy at the Grand Lodge, and the 
Grand Wardens too, cannot be discharged without the cause fairly appear 
to the majority of the Grand Lodge ; and the Grand Master, if be is un- 
easy, may call a Grand Lodge on purpose to lay the cause before them, and 
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to have their advice and concurrence : in which case, the majority of the 
Grand Lodge, if they cannot reconcile the Master and his Deputy or his 
Wardens, are to concur in allowing the Master to discharge his said Deputy 
or his said Wardens, and to choose another Deputy immediately ; and the 
said Grand Lodge shall choose other Wardens in that case, that harmony 
and peace may be preserved. 

XIX. If the Grand Master should abuse his power, and render himself 
unworthy of the obedience and subjection of tho Lodges, he shall be 
treated in a way and manner to be agreed upon in a new regulation ; be- 
cause hitherto the ancient Fraternity have had no occasion for it, their for- 
mer Grand Masters having all behaved themselves worthy of that honour- 
able office. 

XX. The Grand Master, with his Deputy and Wardens, shall (at least 
once) go round and visit all the Lodges about town during his Master- 
ship. 

XXI. If the Grand Master die 'during his Mastership, or by sickness, 
or by being beyond sea, or any other way should be rendered incapable of 
discharging his office, the Deputy, or in his absence, the senior Grand 
Warden, or in his absence the junior, or in his absence any three present 
Masters of Lodges, shall ioin to congregate the Grand Lodge immediately, 
to advise together upon that emergency, and to send two of their number 
to invite the last Grand Master to resume his office, which now in course 
reverts to him ; or if he refuse, then the next last, and v so backward : but 
if no former Grand Master oan be found, then the Deputy shall act as 
Principal until another is chosen ; or if there be no Deputy, then the old- 
est Master. 

XXII. The Brethren of all the Lodges in and about London and West- 
minster, shall meet at an Annual Communication and Feast, in some con- 
venient place, on St. John Baptist's Day, or else on St. John Evangelist’s 
Day, as the Grand Lodge shall think fit by a new regulation, having of 
late years met on St. John Baptist’s Day : provided, 

The majority of the Masters and Waldens, with the Grand Master, his 
Deputy and Wardens, agree at their quarterly communication, three months 
before, that there shall be a Feast, and a general communication of all the 
Brethren : for if either the Grand Master, or the majority of the particu- 
lar Masters, are against it, it must be dropped for that time. 

But whether there shall be a Feast for all the Brethren, or not, yet the 
Grand Lodge must meet in some convenient place annually on St. John’s 
Day j or if it be Sunday, then on the next day, in order to choose every 
year a new Grand Master, Deputy, and Wardens. 

XXIII. If it be thought expedient, and the Grand Master, with the 
majority of the Masters and Wardens, agree to hold a Grand Feast, accord-' 
ing to the ancient laudable customs of Masons, then the Grand Wardens 
shall have the care of preparing the tickets, sealed with the Grand Mas- 
ter’s seal, of disposing of the tickets, of receiving the money for the 
tickets, of buying the materials of the Feast, of finding out a proper and 
convenient place to feast in ; and of every other thing that conoerns tho 
entertainment. 

But that the work may not be too burdensome to the two Grand War- 
dens, and that all matters may be expeditiously and safely managed, the 
Grand Master, or his Deputy, shall have power to nominate and appoint a 
certain number of Stewards, as his Worship shall think fit, to act in con- 
cert with the two Grand Wardens; all things relating to the Feast being 
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decided amongst then; by a majority of voices ; except the Grand Master 
or his Deputy interpose by a particular direction or appointment. 

XXIV. The Wardens and Stewards shall, in due time, wait upon the 
Grand Master, or his Depcty, for directions and orders about the premises; 
but if his Worship and hu Deputy are sick, or necessarily absent, they 
shall call together the Masters and Wardens of Lodges to meet on purpose 
for their advice and orders ; oc else they may take the matter wholly upon 
themselves, and do the best they can. 

The Grand Wardens and the Stewards are to aocount for all the money 
they receive, or expend, to the Grand Lodge, after dinner, or when the 
Grand Lodge shall think fit to recei\3 their accounts. 

If the Grand Master pleases, he miy in due time summon all the Mas- 
ters and Wardens of Lodges to consult with them about ordering the 
Grand Feast, and about any emergency o: accidental thing relating there* 
unto, that may require advice; or else to tak> it upon himself altogether. 

XXV . The Masters of Lodges shall each appoint one experienced and 
discreet Fellow Craft of his Lodge, to oompose a committee, consisting of 
one from every Lodge, who shall meet to receive, in a convenient apart- 
ment, every person that brings a ticket, and shall have power to disoourse 
him, if they think fit, in order to admit him, or debar him, as they shall 
see cause : Provided they send no man away before they have acquainted 
all the Brethren within doors with the reasons thereof, to avoid mistakes * 
that so no true Brother may be debarred, nor a false Brother, or mere pro* 
tender, admitted. This committee must meet very early on St. John's 
Day, at the place, even before any persons come with tickets. 

XXVI. The Grand Master shall appoint two or more trusty Brethren t* 
be porters, or door-keepers, who are also to be early at the place, for somt 
good reasons ; and who are to be at the command of the committee. 

XXVII. The Grand Wardens, or the Stewards, shall appoint before- 
hand such a number of Brethren to serve at table as they think fit and 
proper for that work ; and they may advise with the Masters and Wardens 
of Lodges about the most proper persons, if they please, or may take in 
such by their recommendation ; for none are to serve that day, but free 
and accepted Masons, that the communication may be free and har- 
monious. 

XXVIII. All the members of the Grand Lodge must be at the place 
long before dinner, with the Grand Master, or his Deputy, at their head, 
who shall retire, and form themsolves. And this is done in order, 

1. To receive any appeals duly lodged, as above regulated, that tfie 
appellant may be heard, and the affair may be amicably decided before 
dinner, if possible ; but if it cannot, it must be delayed till after the new 
Grand Master is elected ; and if it cannot be decided after dinner, it may 
be delayed, and referred to a particular committee, that shall quietly ad- 
just it, and make report to the next quarterly communication, that bro- 
therly love may be preserved. 

2. To prevent any difference or disgust which may be feared to arise 
that day ; that no interruption may be given to the harmony and pleasure 
of the Grand Feast. 

3. To consult about whatever concerns the decency and decorum of the 
wrand assembly, and to prevent all indecency and ill manners, the assem- 
bly being promiscuous. 

4. To receive and consider of any good motion, or any momentous and 
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Important affair, that shall be brought from the particular Lodges, by their 
representatives, the several Masters and Wardens. 

XXIX. After these things are discussed, the Grand Master and his 
Deputy, the Grand Wardens, or the Stewards, the Secretary, the Treasurer, 
the Clerks, and every other person, shall withdraw, and leave the Masters 
and Wardens of the particular Lodges alone, in order to consult amicably 
about electing a new Grand 3Iaster, or continuing the present, if they 
have not done it the day before; and if they are unanimous for continuing 
the present Grand Master, his Worship shall be called in, and humbly 
desired to do the Fraternity the honour of ruling them for the year en- 
suing : and after dinner it will be known whether he accepts of it or not r 
for it should not be discovered but by the election itself. 

XXX. Then the Masters and Wardens, and all the Brethren, may con- 
verse promiscuously, or as they please to sort together, until the dinner is 
coming in, when every Brother takes his seat at table. 

• XXXI. Some time after dinner the Grand Lodge is formed, not in 
retirement, but in the presence of all the Brethren, who yet are not 
' members of it, and must not therefore speak until they are desired and 
allowed. 

XXXII. If the Grand Master of last year has consented with the Master 
and Wardens in private, before dinner, to continue for the year ensuing; 
then one of the Grand Lodge, deputed for that purpose, shall represent to 
all the Brethren his Worship's good government, &c And turning to 
him, shall, in the name of the Grand Lodge, humbly request him to do 
the Fraternity the great honour (if nobly born, if not) the great kindness 
of continuing to be their Grand Master for the year ensuing. And his 
Worship declaring his consent by & bow or a speech, as he pleases, the 
said deputed member of the Grand Lodge shalL proclaim him Grand Mas- 
ter, and all the members of the Lodge shall salute him in due form. And 
all the Brethren shall for a few minutes have leave to declare their satis- 
faction, pleasure, and congratulation. 

XXXIIL But if either the Master and Wardens have not in private, 
this day before dinner, nor the day before, desired the last Grand Master 
to continue in the Mastership another year; or if he, when desired, has 
not consented : then, 

The last Grand Master shall nominate his successor for the year ensuing, 
who, if unanimously approved by the Grand Lodge, and if there present, 
shall be proclaimed, saluted, and congratulated the new Grand Master, as 
above hinted, and immediately installed by the last Grand Master, accord- 
ing to usage. 

XXXIV. But if that nomination is not nnanimonsly approved, the 
new Grand Master shall be chosen immediately by ballot, every Master 
and Warden writing his man's name, and the last Grand Master writing 
his man's name too; and the man, whose name the last Grapd Master 
shall first take out, casually or by chance, shall be Grand Master for the 
year ensuing; and if present, he shall be proclaimed, saluted, and congra? 
tulated, as above hinted, and forthwith installed by the last Grand Master, 
according to usage. 

XXXV. The last Grand Master thus continued, or the new Grand Mas- 
ter thus installed, shall next nominate and appoint his Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter, either the last or a new one, who shall be also declared, saluted and 
congratulated as above hinted. 

The Grand Master shall also nominate the new Grand Wardens, and if 
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unanimously approved by the Grand Lodge, shall be deolared, sainted, and 
congratulated, as above hinted ; but if not, they shall be chosen by bal- 
lot, in the same way as the Grand Master : as the Wardens of private 
Lodges are also to be chosen by ballot in each Lodge, if the members 
thereof do not agree to the Master’s nomination. 

XXXVI. But if the Brother, whom the present Grand Master shall 
nominate for his successor, o? whom the majority of the Grand Lodge 
shall happen to choose by ballot, is, by sickness or other necessary occa- 
sion, absent from the Grand Feast, he cannot be proclaimed the new 
Grand Master, unless the old Grand Master, or some of the Masters and 
Wardens of the Grand Lodge can vouch, upon the honour of a Brother, 
that the said person, so nominated or chosen, will readily accept of the 
said office ; in which case the old Grand Master shall act as proxy, and 
shall nominate the Deputy and Wardens in his name, and in his name 
also receive the usual honours, homage, and congratulation. 

XXXVII. Then the Grand Master shall allow say Brother, Fellow 
Craft, or Apprentice to speak, directing his discourse to his Worship; or 
to make any motion for the good of the Fraternity, Whioh shall be either 
immediately considered and finished, or else referred to the consideration 
of the Grand Lodge at their next communication, stated or occasional. 
When that is over, 

XXXVIII. The Grand Master or his Deputy, or some Brother appoint- 
ed by him, shall harangue all the Brethren, and give them good advice : 
and lastly, after some other transactions, that cannot be written in any 
language, the Brethren may go away or stay longer, as they please. 

XXXIX. Every annual Grand Lodge has an inherent power and autho- 
rity to make new regulations, or to alter these, for the real benefit of this 
ancient Fraternity : Provided always that the old land-marks be carefully 
preserved, and that such alterations and new regulations be proposed and 
agreed to at the third quarterly communication preceding the annual Grand 
Feast; and that they be offered also to the peruBal of all the Brethren 
before dinner, in writing, even of the youngest Apprentice; the approba- 
tion and consent of the majority of all the Brethren present being abso- 
lutely necessary to make tire same binding and obligatory ; which must, 
after dinner, and after the new Grand Master is installed, be solemnly 
desired ; as it was desired and obtained for these regulations, when pro- 
posed by the Grand Godge, to about one hundred ami fifty Brethren, on 
nt. John Baptist's Day, 1721. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Here follows tbe manner of constituting a new Lodge 9 as practised by his 
Grace the Duke of Wharton, the present Bight Worshipful Grand 
Master, according to the ancient usages of Masons. 


A new Lodge, for avoiding many irrregularities, should be solemnly 
constituted by the Grand Master, with his Deputy and Wardens; or in 
the Grand Master’s absence, the Deputy shall aot for his Worship, and 
shall choose some Master of a Lodge to assist him ; or in case the Deputy 
is absent, the Grand Master shall call forth some Master of a Lodge to 
aot as Deputy pro tempore. 

The Candidates, or the new Master and Wardens, being yet among the 
Fellow Craft, the Grand Master shall ask his Deputy if he has examined 
them, and finds the Candidate Master well skilled in the noble science and 
the royal art, and duly instructed in our mysteries, Ac. 

And the Deputy answering in the affirmative, he shall (by the Grand 
Master’s order) take the Candidate from among his Fellows, and present 
him to the Grand Master, saying : Bight worshipful Grand Master, the 
Brethren here desire to be formed into a new Lodge ; and I present this 
my worthy Brother to be their Master, whom I know to be of good morals 
and great skill, true and trusty, and a lover of the whole Fraternity, where- 
soever dispersed over the face of the earth. 

Then the Grand Master, placing the Candidate on his left hand, having 
asked and obtained the unanimous consent of all the Brethren, shall say : 
I constitute and form these good Brethren into a new Lodge, and appoint 
you the Master of it, not doubting of your oapacity and oare to preserve 
the cement of the Lodge, Ac., with some other expressions that are pro- 
per and usual oh that occasion, but not proper to be written. 

Upon this the Deputy shall rehearse the Charges of a Master, and the 
Grand Master shall ask the Candidate, saying : Do you submit to these 
Charges, as Masters have done in all ages f And the Candidate signifying 
his cordial submission thereunto, the Grand Master shall, by certain sig- 
nificant ceremonies and ancient usages, install him, and present him with 
the Constitutions, the Lodge Book, and the instruments of his office, not 
all together, but one after another; and after each of them, the Grand 
Master, or his Deputy, shall rehearse the short and pithy Charge that is 
suitable to the thing presented. 

After this, the members of this new Lodge, bowing; all together to the 
Grand Master, shall return his Worship thanks, and immediately do their 
homage to their new Master, and signify their promise of subjection and 
obedience to him by the usual congratulation. 

The Deputy and the Grand Wardens, and any other Brethren present, 
that are not members of this new Lodge, shall next congratulate the new 
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Master; and he shall return his becoming acknowledgments to the Grand 
Master first, and to the rest in their order. 

Then the Grand Master desires the new Master to enter immediately 
upon the exercise of his office, in choosing his Wardens : and the new 
Master calling forth two Fellow Craft, presents them to the Grand Master 
for his approbation, and to the new Lodge for their consent. , And that 
being granted, 

The senior or junior Grand Warden, or some Brother for him, shall 
rehearse the Charges of Wardens; and the Candidates being solemnly 
asked by the new Master, shall signify their submission thereunto. 

Upon which the new Master, presenting them with the instruments of 
their office, shall, in due form, install them in their proper places ; and 
the Brethren of that new Lodge shall signify their obedience to the new 
Wardens by the usual congratulation. 

And this Lodge being thus completely constituted, shall be registered 
in the Grand Master's Book, and by his order notified to the other 
Lodges. 


APPROBATION. 


Whereas by the oonfusious occasioned in the Saxon, Danish, and Norman 
wars, the rcoords of Masons hare been much vitiated, the Free Masons of 
England twice thought it necessary to correct their Constitutions, Charges, 
ana Regulations; first in the reign of King Athelatan the Saxon, and 
long after in the reign of King Edward IV. the Norman : and whereas the 
old Constitutions in England nave been much interpolated, mangled, and 
miserably corrupted, not only with false spelling, but even with many false 
facts and gross errors in history and chronology, through length of time, 
and the ignorance of transcribers, in the dark illiterate ages, before the 
revival of geometry and ancient architecture, to the great offence of all 
the learned and judicious Brethren, whereby also the ignorant have been 
deceived. 

And our late worthy Grand Master, his Grace the Duke of Montagu, 
having ordered the author to peruse, comet, and digest, into a new and 
better method, the History, Charges, and Regulations, of the ancient Fra- 
ternity ; he has accordingly examined several comes from Italy and Scot- 
land, and sundry parts of England, and from thence, ^though in many 
things erroneous) and from several other ancient records of Masons; he 
has drawn forth the above written new Constitutions, with the Charges 
and General Regulations. And the author having submitted the whole 
to the perusal and corrections of the late and present Deputy Grand Mas- 
.tecs, and of other learned Brethren; and also of the Masters and War- 
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dens of particular Lodges at their quarterly communication : he did regu- 
larly deliver them to the late Grand Master himself, the said Duke of 
Montagu, for his examination, correction, and approbation ; and his Grace, 
by the advice of several Brethren, ordered the same to be handsomely 
printed for the use of the Lodges, though they were not quite ready for 
the press during his Maeiefuhip. 

Therefore we, the present Grand Master of the Eight Worshipfbl and 
most ancient Fraternity of Free and Accepted aeons, the Deputy Grand 
Master, the Grand Wardens, the Masters and Wardens of particular 
Lodges (with the oonsent of the Brethren and Fellows in and about the 
cities of London and Westminster) having also perused this performance, 
do join our laudable predecessors in our solemn approbation thereof, a* 
what we believe will fully answer the end proposed; all the valuable 
things of the old records being retained, the errors in history and chro- 
nology corrected, the false facts and the improper words omitted, and the 
whole digested in a new and better method. 

And we ordain, that these be received in every particnlar Lodge under 
our cognizance, as the only Constitutions of Free and Accepted Masons 
amongst us, to be read at the making of new Brethren, or v/hen the Mas- 
ter shall think fit ; and which the new Brethren should peruse before they 
are made. 

PHILIP Duke ox Whabxon, G. M. 

J. T. Desagu liers, L. L. D. and F. E. S. ; D. G. M. 


Joshua Timson, 
William Hawkins, 


Grand Wardens. 


And the Masters and Wardens of particular Lodges, viz, : 

1. Thomas Morris, Sen., Master; John Bristow, Abraham Abbot, 

Wardens. 

2. Richard Hail, Master; Philip Wolverston, John Doyer, Wardens. 

8. John Turner, Master; Anthony Sayer, Edward Cale, Wardens. 

4. Mr. George Payne, Master; Stephen Hall, M. D., Francis Sorell, 

Esq., Wardens. 

5. Mr. Math. Birkhead, Master; Francis Baily, Nicholas Abraham, 

Wardens. 

6. William Read, Master ; John Glover, Robert Cordell, Wardens. 

7. Henry Branson, Master; Henry Lug, John Townshend, Wardens. 

8. Master; Jonathan Sisson, John Shipton, Wardens. 

9. George Owen, M. D., Master; Eman Bowen, John Heath, Wardens. 

10. Master; John Lubton, Richard Smith, Wardens. 

11. Francis Earl of Dalkeith, Master; Capt. Andrew Robinson, Col. 
Thomas Inwood, Wardens. 

12. John Beal, M. D. and F. R. 8., Master; Edward Pawlet, Esq., 

Charles More, Esq., Wardens. 

18. Thomas Morris, Jun., Master; Joseph Ridler, John Clark, War- 
dens. 

14. Thomas Robbe, Esq., Master; Thomas Grave, Bray Lane, Wardens. 
' 15. Mr. John Shepherd, Master; John Senex, John Bader, Wardens. 
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18. John Georges, Esq., Master; Robert Gray, Esq., Charles Grymes, 
Wardens. 

17. James Anderson, A. M, the Author of this Book, Master; Gwinn 
Vaughan, Esq., Walter Greenwood, Esq., Wardens. 

18. Thomas Harbin, Master; William Attley, John Saxon, Wardens. 

19. Robert Capell, Master; Isaac Mansfield, William Bly, Wardens. 

20. John Gorman, Master; Charles Garey, Edward Morphey, Wardens. 


London, this 17th day of January, 1722-3. 

At the Quarterly Communication, this book, which was undertaken st 
the oommand of his Grace the Duke of Montagu, our late Grand Master, 
haying been regularly approved in manuscript by the Grand I odge, was 
this day produced here in print, and approved by the Society : wherefore 
we do hereby order the same to be published, and recommend it for the 
use of the Lodges. 

PHILIP Dukb of Wharton, G. M 
J. T. Dssaguusrs, Deputy G. M 


THE END. 
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PREFACE 


The favourable reception this Treatise has met with in the several edi- 
tions through which it has passed, encourages the author to hope that its 
appearanoe on a more enlarged scale, will not render it less deserving the 
countenance of his Brethren. He would he wanting in gratitude to his 
friends, not to acknowledge his obligations to several gentlemen for many 
curious extracts, and the perusal of some valuable manuscripts, which have 
enabled him to illustrate his subject with greater accuracy and precision. 

This Tract is divided into four Books. — In the First Book, the excel- 
lency of Masonry is displayed. In the Second Book, the general plan of 
the subjects treated in the three Degrees is illustrated, with occasional 
remarks; and a brief description is given of the ancient Ceremonies of 
the Order. This part of the Treatise, which the author considers most 
essential for the instruction and improvement of his Brethren, is consider- 
ably extended in the later editions. The Third Book contains the copy of 
a curious old Manuscript on Masonry, with annotations, the better to 
explain this authentic document of antiquity. The Fourth Book is ret 
stricted to the history of Masonry from its first appearanoe in England, to 
the year 1812, (date of the 12th edition,) in which are introduced the 
most remarkable occurrences of the Society both at home and abroad, with 
some account of the principal patrons and protectors of the Fraternity at 
different periods. The progress of Masonry on the continent, as well as 
in India and America, is also traced, while the proceedings of the Brethren 
of Scotland particularly claim attention. Throughout the whole are in- 
terspersed several explanatory notes, containing some useful information ; 
and a few general remarks are introduced on some of the late publications 
against the Society of Freemasons. 

The success of this Treatise has far exceeded its merit; the author, 
therefore, shall only observe, that should his additions or corrections be 
considered real improvements, he will be amply gratified for any pains he 
may have taken. 

Dum fkrt* % Fitter Lam, Fib. 1818. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Whosvxr attentively considers the nature and tendency of the Masonio 
Institution, must readily perceive its general utility. From an anxious 
desire to display its value, I have been induced to offer the following sheets 
to the public. Many reasons might have withheld me from the attempt; 
my inexperience as a writer, my attention to the duties of a laborious pro- 
fession, and the many abler hands who have treated the subject before me; 
yet, under all these disadvantages, the persuasion of friends, added to a 
warm leal in the cause, have stimulated me to risk my reputation on the 
fate of my performance. 

When I first had the honour to be elected Master of the Lodge, 1 
thought it proper to inform myself fully of the general rules of the Society, 
that I might be better enabled to execute my own duty, and especially 
enforce obedience in others. The methods which I adopted with this 
view, excited in some of superficial knowledge an absolute dislike of what 
they considered as innovations; and in others, who were better informed, 
a jealousy of pre-eminence which the principles of Masonry ought to have 
checked. Notwithstanding these discouragements, however, I persevered 
in my intention of supporting the dignity of the Society, and of discharg- 
ing with fideUty the duties of my office. 

As candour and integrity, uninfluenced by interest or favour, will ever 
support a good cause, some of my opponents (pardon the expression) soon 
began to discover their error, and cheerfully concurred in the execution of 
my measures; while others of less liberality tacitly approved, what their 
former declared opinions forbad them publicly to adopt. 

This success, which exceeded my most sanguine wishes, encouraged me 
to examine with more attention the contents of our Lectures. The rude 
and imperfect state in which I found them, the variety of modes established 
at our meetings, and the difficulties I had to encounter in my researches, 
rather discouraged my first attempt : persevering, however, in the design, 
I continued the pursuit; and, with the 'assistance of a few Brethren, who 
had carefully preserved what ignorance and degeneracy had rejected as 
unintelligible and absurd, I diligently sought for, and at length happily 
acquired, some of the ancient and venerable landmarks of the Order. 

Fortunate in the acquisition of friends, and fully determined to pursue 
the design of effecting a general reformation, we persevered in an attempt 
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to correct the irregularities which had crept into our assemblies, and ex- 
emplify at all our meetings the beauty and utility of the Masonic system. 

We commenced our plan by enforcing the value of the ancient charges 
and regulations of the Order, which inattention had suffered to sink into 
oblivion, and established those charges as the basis of our work. To 
imprint on the memory a faithful discharge of our duty, we reduced the 
more material parts of the system into practice ; and, -in order to encourage 
others to promote the plan, we made a general rule of reading one or more 
of these charges at every regular meeting,, and elucidating such passages 
as seemed obscure. The useful hints which were afforded by these means 
enabled us gradually to improve the plan, till We at last succeeded in 
bringing into a connected form all the Sections which now compose the 
three Lectures of Masonry. 

The progress daily made by our system pointed out the propriety of 
obtaining the sanction of our patrons; several Brethren, of acknowledged 
honour and integrity, therefore, united ii^ an application to the most 
respectable members of the Society for countenance and support. They 
happily succeeded to the utmost of. their wishes, and sinoe that time the 
plan has been universally admitted fa the basis of our Moral Lectures. 
To that circumstance the present publication owes its suocess. 
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The History of Masonry in England ; in Nineteen Sections. 
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BOOK I. 

THE EXC ELLEN CY OF MASONRY DISPLAYED. 

SECTION I. 

Reflections on the Symmetry and Proportion in the Works of Nature , and on 
the Harmony and Affection among the various Species of Beings. 


Whoever attentively observe* tbe object* which surround him, will find 
abundant reason to admire the works of Nature, and to adore the Being 
who directs such astonishing operations ; he will be convinced, that infi- 
nite Wisdom oould alone design, and infinite Power complete, such amas- 
ing works. 

Were a man placed in a beautiful garden, would not his mind be affect- 
ed with exquisite delight on a calm survey of its rich collections? Would 
not the groves, the grottos, the artful wilds, the flowery parterres, the 
opening vistas, the lofty cascades, the winding streams, the whole varie- 
gated scene, awaken his sensibility, and inspire his soul with the most 
exalted ideas ? When he observed the delicate order, the nice symmetry, 
and beautiful disposition of everj part, seemingly complete in itself, yet 
reflecting new beauties on the other, and all contributing to make one per- 
fect whole, would not his mind be agitated with the most agreeable sensa- 
tions ; and would not the view of the delightful scene naturally lead him 
to admire and venerate the happy genius who contrived It ? 

If the productions of Art so forcibly impress the mind with admiration, 
with how much greater astonishment and reverence must we behold the 
operations of Nature, which presents to view unbounded scenes of utility 
and delight, in which Divine Wisdom is most strikingly conspicuous? 
These ^cenes are, indeed, too expanded for the narrow capacity of man to 
comprehend ; yet whoever contemplates the general system must naturally, 
from the uniformity of the plan, be directed to the original source, the 
8upreme Governor of the world, the one perfect tnd unsullied beauty ! 

Beside all the pleasing prospects that everywhere surround us, and with 
which our senses are every moment gratified; beside the symmetry, good 
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order, and proportion, which appear in all the works of creation, something 
farther attracts the reflecting mind, and draws its attention nearer to the 
Divinity ; — that is, the universal harmony and affection among the different 
species of beings of every rank and denomination. These are the cements 
of the rational world, and by these alone it subsists. When they cease, 
Nature must be dissolved, and man, the image of his Maker, and the ehief 
of his works, be overwhelmed in the general chaos. 

In the whole order of beings, from the seraph which adores and burns, 
down to the meanest insect, all, according to their rank in the scale of 
existence, have, more or less, implanted in them the principle of associa- 
tion with others of the same species. Even the most inconsiderable ani- 
mals are formed into different ranks and societies, for mutual benefit and 
protection. Need we name the careful ant, or the industrious bee; insects 
which the wisest of all mankind has recommended as patterns of unwearied 
industry and prudent foresight ? When we extend our ideas, we shall find 
that the innate principle of friendship increases in proportion to the exten- 
sion of our intellectual faculties ; and the only criterion by which a judg- 
ment can be formed, respecting the superiority of one part of the animal 
creation above the other, is, by observing the degrees of kindness and good 
nature in which it excels. 

Such are the general principles which pervade the whole system of creap 
tion ; how forcibly, then, must such lessons predominate in our assemblies^ 
where civilisation and virtue are most zealously cherished, under the sanc- 
tion of science and the arts ? 


SECTION II. 


The advantage* reuniting from Friendship. 


No subject can more properly engage the attention than the benevolent 
dispositions which indulgent Nature has bestowed upon the rational species. 
These are replete with the happiest effects, and afford to the mind the 
most agreeable reflections. The breast which is inspired with tender feel- 
ings is naturally prompted to a reciprocal intercourse of kind and generous 
actions. As human nature rises in the scale of beings, the social affec- 
tions likewise arise. Where friendship is unknown, jealousy and suspi- 
cion prevail; but where that virtue is the cement, true happiness sub- 
sists. In every breast there is a propensity to friendly acts, whioh, being 
exerted to effect, sweetens every temporal enjoyment; and although it 
does not remove the disquietudes, it tends at least to allay the calamities 
of life. 

Friendship is traced through the circle of private connexions to the 
grand system of universal benevolence ; which no limits can circumscribe! 
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as its influence extends to every branch of the human race. Actuated by 
this sentiment^ each individual oonnects his happiness with the happiness 
of his neighbour, and a fixed and permanent union is established among 
men. 

But, though friendship) considered as the source of universal benevo- 
lence, be unlimited, it exerts its influence more or less powerfully, as the 
objects it favours are nearer or more remote. -Hence the love of friends 
and of country takes the lead in our affections, and gives rise to that true 
patriotism, which fires the soul with the most generous flame, creates the 
best and most disinterested virtue, and inspires that public spirit, and that 
heroio ardour, which enable us to support a good cause, and risk our lives 
in its defence. 

This commendable virtue crowns the lover of his country with unfading’ 
laurels, gives a lustre to his actions, and consecrates his name to latest 
ages. The warriors glory may consist in murder, and the rude ravage of 
the desolating sword; but the blood of thousands will not stain the hands 
of his country’s friend. His virtues are open, and of the noblest kind. 
Conscious integrity supports him against the arm of power ; and should 
he bleed by tyrant-hands, he gloriously dies a martyr in the cause of 
liberty, and leaves to posterity an everlasting monument of the greatness 
of his soul. 

Though friendship appears divine when employed in preserving the 
liberties of our country, it shines with equal splendour in more tranquil 
scenes. Before it rises into the noble flame of patriotism, aiming destruc- 
tion at the heads of tyrants, thundering for liberty, and courting danger 
in defenoe of rights ; we behold it calm and moderate, burning with an 
even glow, improving the soft hours of peace, and heightening the relish 
for virtue. In those happy moments, contracts are formed, societies are 
instituted, and the vacant hours of life are employed in the cultivation of 
social and polished manners. 

On this general plan the universality of the system of Masonry is esta- 
blished. Were friendship confined to the spot of our nativity, its opera- 
tion would be partial, and imply a kind of enmity to other nations. Where 
the interests of one country interfere with those of another, Nature dic- 
tates an adherence to the welfare of our own immediate connexions ; but 
such interference apart, the true Mason is a citizen of the world, and his 
philanthropy extends to all the human race. Uninfluenced by local pre- 
judices, he knows no preference in virtue but according to its degree, from 
whatever couatry or dime it may spring. 
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8ECTI0N III. 


Origin of Masonry, and its general Advantages . 

From the commencement of the world, we may trace the foundation of 
Masonry.* Eyer since symmetry began, and harmony displayed her 
charms, our Order has had a being. During many ages, and in many dif- 
ferent countries, it has flourished. No art, no science, preceded it. In the 
dark periods of antiquity, when literature was in a low state, and the rude 
manners of our forefathers withheld from them that knowledge we now so . 
amply share, Masonry diffused its influence. This science unveiled, arts 
arose, civilization took place, and the progress of knowledge and philosophy 
gradually dispelled the gloom of ignorance and barbarism. Government 
being settled, authority was given to laws, and the assemblies of the Fra- 
ternity acquired the patronage of the great and the good ; while the tenets 
of the profession diffused unbounded philanthropy. 

Abstracted from the pure pleasures which arise from friendship so wisely 
constituted as that whioh subsists among Masons, and which it is scarcely 
possible that any circumstance or occurrence can erase, Masonry is a science 
confined to no particular country, but extends over the whole terrestrial 
globe. f Wherever arts flourish, there it flourishes too, Add to this, that 
by secret and inviolable signs, carefully preserved among the Fraternity, 
it becomes an universal language. Hence many advantages are gained : the 
distant Chinese, the wild Arab, and the American savage, will embrace a 
brother Briton, and know, that besides the common ties of humanity, there N 
is still a stronger obligation to induce him to kind and friendly offices. 
The spirit of the fulminating priest will be tamed, and a moral brother, 
though of a different persuasion, engage his esteem : for mutual toleration 
in religious opinions is one of the most distinguishing and valuable charac- 
teristics of the Craft. As all religions teach morality, if a brother be 
found to act the part of a truly honest man, his private speculative opinions 
are left to God and himself. Thus, through the influence of Masonry, 
which is reconcileable to the best policy, all those disputes which embitter 
life, and sour the tempers of men, are avoided ; while the common good, 
the general object, is zealously pursued. 


• The arguments for this high antiquity maybe seen at length in my u Antiquities 
of Masonry.” — Editor. 

t The following arrangement of the human race into classes marked by the pecu- 
liarity of their religious profession, taking the population of the world at 844} mil- 
lions of souls, is thought to approximate very nearly to the truth : — Christians, 240 
millions; Mahometans, 120 millions; Brahminists, 115 millions; Lamaites, 58 mil- 
lions; Confucians, 5 millions; Jews, 8 millions; Fetichees, 124 millions; Buddhists, 
170 millions; Nanknists, 4 millions; Zoroastrians, } million. — Editor . 
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♦ Strom this mtef our gyvtetg, it® Rttthjy mast' be snffieiently obviouir. 
The universal pemoiplee of th* nri unite, in one i&diifloluhle bond of affeo* 
tion, men of the most opposite tenets,, of the most distant countries, and 
■of the meet contradictory optwone; so that m every nation a Mason may 
find a friend, and in every climate a heme.* 

Such in the nature of our institution, that in the Lodge, which is com 
fined to no partionlar spot, union is cemented by sincere attachment, and 
pleasure reciprocally communicated in the cheerful observance of every 
obliging office. Virtue, the grand object in view, luminous as the meridian 
nun, shines refulgent on the mind, enlivens the heart, and heighten? cool 
approbation into warm sympathy and cordial attention. 


SECTION IV. 

Masonry considered under troo Denomination*. 

Masonry passes under two denominations, — operative and speculative. 
By the former, we allude to a proper application of the useful rules of 
architecture, whence a structure derives figure, strength, and beauty ; and 
whence result a due proportion and a just correspondence in all its parts. 

• On this principle, unfortunate captives in war, and sojourners, accidentally cast 
on a distant shore, are particular objects of attention, and seldom fail to experience 
indulgence from Masons ; and It is very remarkable that there is not an instance on 
record of a breach of fidelity, or of ingratitude, where that indulgence has been libe* 
extended. The two following facts am extracted from Lewrie’s History of 
Freemasonry in Scotland. In the year 1748, Mons. Preverot, a gentleman in the 
navy, and brother of the celebrated M. Preverot, M. D., in the faculty of Paris, was 
unfortunately shipwrecked on an island, whose viceroy was a Freemason. Along 
with his ship M. Preverot had lost all his money and effects. In this destitute con- 
dition he . presented himeeif to the viceroy, and related his misfortune in a manner 
which completely proved that he was no impostor. The viceroy made the Masonic 
sigi >4 which being instantly returned by the Frenchman, they recognized and em- 
braced each other as brethren of the same Order. M. Preverot was conducted to the 
viceroy’s house, who furnished him with all the comforts of life, till a ship bound 
for France touched at the island. Before his departure in this, vessel, the viceroy 
loaded him with presents, and gave him as much money as was necessary for carry- 
ing him into his native- country. The next instance is still more striking. In the 
battle of Htttingem, in 1743, one of the king's guards having his horse killed under 
him, was so entangled among the animal's limbs, that he was unable to extricate 
himself. While he was in this situation, an English dragoon galloped up to him, 
and, with his uplifted sabre, was about to deprive him of life. The French soldiei 
having, with much difficulty, made the signs of Masonry, the dragoon recognized him 
ns n brother, and not only spared hia life, but freed him from his dangerous situation. 
He was made a prisoner by the English dragoon, who was well aware that the tier 
of Masonry cannot dissolve those of patriotism. — Editor , 
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Bj the latter, we learn to rale and direct the pmione, act upon the square, 
keep a tongue of good report, maintain secrecy, praotioe charity, and every 
other virtue that can adorn the Man. 

Speculative Masonry is so fhr interwoven with religion, as to lay ns under 
the strongest obligations to pay that rational homage to the Deity, which 
at once constitutes our duty and our happiness. It leads the contempla- 
tive to view with reverence and admiration the glorious works of creation, 
and inspires them with the most exalted ideas of the perfections of the 
Divine Creator. Operative Masonry furnishes us with dwellings, and con- 
venient shelter from the inclemencies of seasons ; and whilst it displays 
the effects of human wisdom, as well in the choice as in the arrangement 
of the materials of which an edifice is composed, it demonstrates, that a 
fund of science and industry is implanted in man, for the best, most salu- 
tary, and beneficent purposes. 

The lapse of time, the ruthless hand of ignorance, and the devastations of 
war, have laid waste and destroyed many valuable monuments of antiquity, 
on which the utmost exertions of human genius have been employed. 
Even the Temple of Solomon, so spacious and magnificent, and constructed 
by so many celebrated artists, escaped not the unsparing ravages of barba- 
rous force.* Free Masonry, notwithstanding, has still survived. The atten- 
tive ear reoeives the sound from the instructive tongue, and the sacred 
mysteries are safely lodged in the repository of faithful breasts. Tools 
and implements of architecture (symbols the most expressive !) are selooted 
by the Fraternity, to imprint on the memory serious, and solemn truths; 
and thus the excellent tenets of the institution are transmitted, unim- 
paired, under oircumstanoes precarious, and even adverse, through a suc- 
cession of ages. 

• This once famous temple is no more. Its destruction by the Romans; as pre- 
dicted by Jesus Christ, was fulfilled in the most minute particulars ; and, on the same 
authority, we are quite certain that it will never be rebuilt It may not however, 
be uninteresting to notice briefly the account which travellers give of the site of 
this celebrated Masonic pile. M Near St Stephen’s gate,” says M. Maundrell, u stands 
an indifferent Turkish house, said to have been the spot whereon stood the palace 
of Pilate. From the terrace of this house you have a fair prospect of all the place 
whereon the temple stood — indeed the only good prospect that is allowed you of 
it ; for there is no going between the borders of it without forfeiting your life, or, 
what is worse, your religion. A fitter place for an august building could not be 
found in the world than in this area. It lies on the top of Mount Moriah, over 
against Mount Olivet One may still discover marks of the great labour that it cost 
to cut away the hard jock, and to level such a space upon so strong a mountain. In 
the middle of the area stands at present a mosque, of an octagonal figure, supposed 
to be built upon the same ground whereon anciently stood the Sanctum Sancto- 
rum. It is neither eminent for its largeness nor its structure, and yet it makes a 
stately figure, by the sole advantage of its situation.” — Editor. 
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SECTION V. 

The Government of the Fraternity . 

' The mode of government observed bj the Fraternity will give the best 
Idea of the nature and design of the Masonic institution. 

Three classes are established among Masons, under different appellations. 
The privileges of each class are distinct; and particular means are adopted 
to preserve those privileges to the just and meritorious. Honour and pro* 
bity are recommendations to the First Glass : in which the practice of 
virtue is enforced, and the duties of morality are inculcated ; while the 
mind is prepared for a regular progress in the principles of knowledge and 
philosophy. — Diligence, assiduity, and application, are qualifications for 
the Second Class ; in which is given an aoourate elucidation of science, 
both in theory and practice. Here human reason is cultivated, by a due 
exertion of the intellectual powers and faculties ; nice and difficult theories 
are explained; new discoveries are produced, and those already known 
beautifully embellished. — The Third Glass is restricted to a selected few, 
whom truth and fidelity have distinguished, -whom years and experience 
have improved, and whoa merit and abilities have entitled to preferment 
With them the ancient land-marks of the Order are preserved ; and from 
them we learn the necessary instructive lessons which dignify the art, and 
qualify the professors to illustrate its excellence and utility. 

Such is the established plan of the Masonic system. By this judicious 
arrangement, true friendship is cultivated among different ranks of men, 
hospitality promoted, industry rewarded, and ingenuity encouraged. 


SECTION VI. 

Heaton* why the Secret* of Masonry ought not to he publicly exposed; and 
the Importance of those Secret* demonstrated. 

If the secrets of Masonry are replete with such advantage to mankind, 
it may be asked, Why are they not divnlged for the general good ? To this 
it may be answered — Were the privileges of Masonry to be indiscrimi- 
nately dispensed, the purposes of the institution would not only be sub- 
verted, but our secrets, being familiar, like other important matters, would 
lose their value, and sink into disregard. , 

It is a weakness in human nature, that men are generally more charmed 
with novelty, than with the intrinsic value of things. Innumerable testi- 
monies might be adduoed to ooufirm this truth. Do we not find that the 
most wonderful operations of the Divine Artifioer, however beautiful, mag* 
nifioent, and useful, are overlooked, because common and familiar? The 
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bod TiM md sets, the sea ebbs and flows, rivers glide along their chan- 
nels, tnefi and plants vegetate, men and beasts act ; yet these being per- 
potiu.i’y open to view, pass unnoticed. The most astonishing productions 
of Nat.ire, on the same account, escape observation, and excite no emo- 
tion, either in adjuration of the great Cause, or of gratitude for the Mess- 
ing conferred. Even Virtue herself is not exempted from this unhappy 
bias in the human frame. Novelty influences all our actions and determi- 
nations. What is new, or difficult in the acquisition, however trifling or 
insignificant, readily captivates the imagination, and ensures a temporary 
admiration; while what is familiar, or easily attained, however noble or 
eminent, is sure to be disregarded by the giddy and the unthinking. 

Did the wmee of Masonry consist in the knowledge, of particular 
ijeerets, or peculiar forms, it might, indeed, be alleged that our pursuits 
.were trifling and superficial. But this is not the case ; they are only the 
keys to our treasure, and, having their use, are preserved ; while, from the 
reoollecUoo of the lessons which they inculcate, the well-informed Mason 
derives instruction : he draws them to a near inspection, views them through 
a proper medium, adverts to the circumstances, which gave them rise, and 
dwells upon the tenets they eonvey. Finding them replete with usefuj 
information, he prises them as sacred ; and, being convinced of their prop 
priety, estimates their value by their utility. 

Many are deluded by the vague supposition that our mysteries arp 
merely nominal ; that tbs practices established amongst ns are frivolous ; 
*n d that our ceremonies may be adopted or waived at pleasure. On this 
false basis we find too many of the Brethren hurrying through all the 
degrees of the Order, without adverting to the propriety of one step they 
pursue, or possessing a single qualification to entitle them to advancement. 
Passing through the usual formalities, they consider themselves anthorized 
to rank as masters of the art, solicit and accept offices, and even assume 
the government of the Lodge, equally unacquainted with the rules of the 
Institution that they pretend to support, and the nature ©f the trust which 
they are bound to perform. The consequence is obvious; anarchy and 
confusion ensue, and the substanoe is lost in the shadow. — Hence men 
who are eminent for ability, rank, and fortune, frequently view the honours 
of Masonry with indifference ; and, when their patronage is solicited, either 
accept offices with reluctance, or reject them with disdain.* 


• The above remarks are worthy of the serious consideration of every person who 
is ambitfbus to hold an office in Masonry. I have had much experience in the 
management of country Lodges, and am convinced, that the want of success, which 
is so often and so justly oompiained of; and frequently ends in the actual dissolution 
of the establishment, is to he attributed, in nine instances out of ten, to a deficiency 
in point of judgment, as well is talent, in the presiding officer. Vide Signs and 
Symbols, by the editor, section 11, on the government of a Lodge. — Editor* 
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'Masonry las long laboured under these disadvantages, and every zealous 
■friend to tie Order must earnestly wish for a correction of the abuse. Of 
late years, it mast be acknowledged, our assemblies have been in general 
bettor regulated ; of whieh the good offsets sore sufficiently displayed in the 
judicious selection of our members, and the more proper observance of our 
general regulations. 

Were the Brethren who preside at our meetings to be properly in* 
® traded previous to their appointment, and duly apprized of the import- 
ance of the offices they are chosen to support, a general reformation would 
speedily take place. This conduct would establish the propriety of 6ur 
government, and lead men to acknowledge that our honours were not un- 
deservedly conferred; the ancient consequence of the Order would be 
v restored, and the reputation of the Society preserved. Till genuine 
merit shall distinguish our claim to the honours of Masonry, and regu- 
larity of deportment display the influence and utility of onr rules, the 
world in general will not be led to reconcile our proceedings with out 
professions. 

- / 


SECTION VII. 

Few Societies exempted from Censure. Irregularities of Masons no Argu- * 
ment against the Institution. 

Among the various societies of men, few, if any, are wholly exempted 
from censure*. Friendship, however valuable in itself, and however uni- 
versal may be its pretensions, has seldom operated so powerfully in general 
associations as to promote that sincere attachment to the welfare and pros- 
perity of each other which is necessary to constitute true happiness. This 
may be ascribed toeundry causes, but to none with more propriety than 
to the reprehensible motives which too frequently lead men to a participa 
tion of social entertainments. If to pass an idle hour, to oblige a friend, 
or probably to gratify an irregular indulgence, be the only inducement to 
mix in company, is it surprising that the important duties of society 
should be neglected, and that, in the quick circulation of the cheerful 
glass, the noblest faculties should be sometimes buried in the cup of 
ebriety ? 

It is an obvious truth, that the privileges of Masonry have long been 
prostituted for unworthy considerations, and hence their good effects have 
been less conspicuous. Many have enrolled their names in our records 
for the mere purposes of conviviality, without inquiring into the nature 
of the particular engagements to which they are subjected by becoming 
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Masons.* Several bay# boon prompted by motives of interest; and many 
introduced to gratify an idle euriosity, or to please as jolly companions. 
A general odium, or at least a careless indifference, must be the result of 
such conduct. But the evil stops not here. Persons of this description; 
ignorant of the true nature of the institution; probably without any real 
defect in their own morals, ate induoed to reoommend others of tbs same 
cast to join the society for the same purpose. Hence the true knowledge 
of the art decreases with the increase of its members; and the most va- 
luable part of the institution is turned into ridicule ; while the dissipa- 
tions of 'luxury and intemperance bury in oblivion principles which might 
have dignified the most exalted characters. 

When we consider the variety of members of which the society of 
Masons is composed, and the small number who are really oonversant 
with the tenets of the- institution, we need not wonder that few should be 
distinguished for exemplary lives. By persons who are precipitately in- 
troduced into the mysteries of the art, without the requisite qualifications, 
it cannot be expected that much regard will be paid tor the observance of 
duties which they perceive to be openly violated by their own initiation ; 
and it is an incontrovertible truth, that, such is the unhappy bias in the 
disposition of some men, though the fairest and best ideas were imprinted 
on the mind, they are so careless of their own reputation as to disregard 
the most instructive lessons. We have reason to regret, that even persons 
who are distinguished for a knowledge in the art, are too frequently in- 
duoed to violate the rules, a pretended conformity to which may have 

/ 

• It is provided by the laws of Masonry, that no person be received as a 
candidate for initiation, except he be u a freeman, and his own master; and at the 
time of his initiation, be known to be in reputable circumstances. He should be a 
lover of the liberal Arts and Sciences, and have made some progress in one or other 
of them.” (Const. Of proposing members, sect iv. p. 90.) A want of attention to 
this saintary rule induoes other irregularities, which seldom fail to involve a Lodge 
iu ultimate ruin. The following censure of the Grand Lodge on this point merits 
general circulation amongst the brethren. For obvious reasons the name of the .offend- 
ing Lodge is omitted. “It being remarked in the Grand Lodge that some of the 
brethren of the Lodge No. — were unable to write, inasmuch as their marks only were 
affixed against their names, and amongst them was the junior warden j and the law, 
sect iv. p. 90, declaring such individuals ineligible for initiation, the M. W. Grand 
Master will, after this notice, feel it a duty he owes to the craft to bring under the 
cognisance of the Grand Lodge the conduct of any Lodge which shall violate the 
wholesome and necessary law above referred to; a breach of which, it is declared in the 
preamble to the regulations for proposing members, kc n p. 88, shall subject the oflend- 
ing Lodge to erasure. And the M. W. Grand Master will require his Provincial 
Grand Masters to warn the Lodges under their respective superintendence, of bis 
His Royal Highneas’s determination, and to report to him any instance which shall 
coma to their knowledge of a disregard of the law in this respect” (Quart Com. 
U6th Sap*. 1826.) — Editor. 

•A...: ^ 
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gained them applause. The hypocrisy, however, it sp ee d i ly unveiled; no 
sooner ere they liberated from the fcasmels, ea they eoacetve, of a regu- 
lar and virtuous deportment, in the temporary government of the Lodge, 
than, bj abusing the hmeeent mid cheerful repast, they beoome elavee to 
▼ice and intemperance, and not only disgrace themselves, but refleet die* 
honour on the Fmternity* By such indiscretions the beet of institutions 
is brought into oontempt; and the more deserving part of the community 
justly conceives a prejudice against the society, of urhieh it is difficult 
afterwards to do away the impression. ' 

But if some do transgress, no wise man will thence argue against the 
institution, or condemn the whole Fraternity lor the errors of a few mis- 
guided individuals. Were the wicked lives of men admitted as an argu- 
ment against the religion whioh they profess, the wisest and most judicious 
establishments might be exposed to censure. It may be averred in favour 
of Masonry, that, whatever imperfections are found among its professors, 
the institution oountenanoes no deviation from the rules of right reason. 
Those who violate the laws, or infringe on good order, are kindly admonish- 
ed by secret monitors; when these means have not the intended effect, 
public reprehension becomes necessary; and, at last, when every mild 
endeavonr to effect a reformation in their conduct is of no avail, they are 
expelled the Lodge, as unfit members of the society. 

Yain, therefore, is each idle surmise against the plan of our government : 
while the laws of the Graft are properly supported, they will be proof 
against every attack. Men are not aware, that by decrying any laudable 
institution, they derogate from the* dignity of human nature itself, and 
from that good order, and wise disposition of things, which the almighty 
Author of the world has framed for the government of mankind, and estab- 
lished as the basis of the moral system. Friendship and social delights 
can never be the object of reproach ; nor oan that wisdom which hoary 
Time has sanctified be a subject for ridicule.' Whoever attempts to censure 
what he does not comprehend, degrades himself; and the generous heart 
will pity the mistakes of such ignorant presumption. 


SECTION VIII. 


Charity the distinguishing Characteristic of Masons. 


Charity is the chief of all the social virtues, and the distinguishing 
characteristic of Masons. This virtue includes a supreme degree of love 
to the great Creator and Governor of the universe, and an unlimited affeo- 
tion to the beings of his creation, of all characters and of every denomina- 
tion. This last duty is forcibly inculcated by the example of the Deity 
himself, who liberally dispenses his beneficence to unnumbered worlds. 
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B is nab particularly our pwerince to miter into a dtequirittett 4f every 
touch of this amiable virtue; we shall, therefore, only briefly State tho 
happy effects of a be*ev*lent disposition towarti mankind ; and show, that 
charity, exerted on proper objects, is the greatest pleasure man can possi* 
Wy enjoy. 

The hounds of the greatest nation or the most extensive empire cannot 
•irevaserihe the generosity of a liberal mind. Men, fa whatever situ* 
tion they are placed, are still, in a great measure, the same. They are ex- 
posed to similar dangers and misfortunes ; they have not wisdom to fore- 
see, or power to prevent, the evils incident to human nature ; they hang, 
as it went, in a perpetual suspense between hope and fear, sickness and 
health, plenty and want. A mutual chain of dependence subsists through^ 
out the animal creation. All of the human species are, therefore, proper 
objects far the exercise of charity. 

Beings who partake of one common nature ought to be actuated by the 
same motives and interests. Hence, to soothe the unhappy, by sympathiz- 
ing with their misfortunes, and to restore peace and tranquility to agitated 
spirits, constitute the general and great ends of the Masonic System. Thiq 
humane, this generous disposition, fires the breast with manly feelings, and 
enlivens that spirit of compassion which is the glory of the human frame, 
and which not only rivals; but outshines every other pleasure that the mind 
is capable of enjoying. 

All human passions, when directed by the superior principle of reason, 
tend to promote some useful purpose ; but compassion toward proper ob- 
jects is the most beneficial of all the affections, and excites more lasting 
degrees of happiness ; as it extends to greater numbers, and alleviates the 
infirmities and evils which are incident to human existence. 

Possessed of this amiable, this godlike disposition, Masons are shocked 
at misery under every form and appearance. When they behold an object 
pining nnder the miseries of a distressed body or mind, the healing accents 
which flow from the tongue mitigate the pain of the unhappy sufferer, and 
make even adversity, in its dismal state, look gay. When pity is fexcited, 
the Mason will assuage grief, and s ho s rfu lly relieve distress. If a Brother 
bO in want, every heart is moved;* when he is hungry, we feed him; 
when he is naked, we elothe him ; when he is in trouble, we fly to his re* 

• “ In 1739, after Pope Eugenios had issued his boll against Free Masonry, one 
Crudeli, a Free Mason, was imprisoned at Florence by the Inquisition, and suffered 
tiie most unmerited cruelties for maintaining the innocence of the association. When 
the Grand Lodge of England was informed of kin miserable situation, they recof 
looted that a foreigner, however tow his rank* and however distant his abode, had a 
claim upon their sympathy. They transmitted to him twenty poinds fdr procuring 
the necessaries of lifjp, and exerted every nerve for effecting his liberation.” (Lawns, 
p. 128.) — Editor. 
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*8f. Thus we confirm the propriety of the title we*ear; afad ©OBviaob 
lhe world at large, that HKonnm, among Masons, is more than the name. 


SECTION IX. 

The Discernment displayed by Masons in the Choice of Objects of Charity. 

The most inveterate enemies of Masonry must acknowledge, that no so- 
ciety is more remarkable for the practice of charity, or any association of 
men more famed for disinterested liberality. It cannot be said, that Ma- 
sons indulge in convivial mirth while the poor and needy pine for relief. 
Our charitable establishments and quarterly contributions, exclusive of pri- 
vate subscriptions, to relieve distress, prove that we are ready, with cheer- 
fulness, in proportion to our eireumstanoes, to alleviate the misfortunes of 
our fellow-creatures. Considering, however, the variety of objects, whose 
distress the dictates of .Nature as well as the ties of Masonry incline us to 
relieve, we find it necessary sometimes to inquire into the cause of misfor- 
tune ) lest a misconceived tenderness of disposition, or an impolitic gene- 
rosity of heart, might prevent us from making a proper distinction in the 
choice of objects. Though pur ears are always open to the distresses of 
the deserving poor, yet oharity is npt to be dispensed with a profuse liber* 
alxty en impostors.* The parents of a numerous offspring, who, through 
Oge, richness, infirmity, or way unferaeen accident in life, may be reduced 
to want, particularly claim our attention, and seldom fail to experience the 

• It is to he regretted that, from the charitable principles of the institution, Ma 
sonic impostors are very numerous. They prowl about the country with fictitious 
certificates, and often succeed in deluding the Masters of Lodges and other benevolent 
brothers, to the injury o 4 worthy bret hr en, whine tala of distress proceeds frdm the 
genuine workings of a heart oppressed with unmerited misfortune. The difficulty of 
distinguishing between real and assumed objects pf charity may be estimated from 
such cases as the following, extracted from the Quarterly Communication for Decem- 
ber, 18 * 23 . “A Report from the Board of General Purposes was read, stating that ah 
individual, calling himself Simon Ramus, had been endeavouring to Impose upon 
Brethren, and to obtain pecuniary assistance, under colour of a -fabricated Certificate, 
stating him to have been a Member of the Lodge Na 369, fo r mer ly No, 980, bat 
which Certificate had been detained from him by the Lodge No. 283, and transmitted 
.to the Grand Lodge. And, also, that another individual calling himself Miles Mar- 
tin, but supposed to be one Joseph Larkins, had in a similar manner, been endeavour- 
ing to impose upon Brethren, under colour of a Certificate from the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland, and a Certificate from the Lodge No. 145, at Norwich, but which certificates 
had been detained by the S. W. of the Lodge No. 776, and transmitted to the Grand 
Lodge : the Board stated, that they were induced to make tins Report with a view to 
gpatd Beetbsen against further attempts at imposition by those individuals, although 
their means were, in a great measure, destroyed by the detention of the Certificates* 
—Editor. 
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happy effests of our friendly associations. To each objects, whose situ* 
tion it more easy to be conceived than expressed, we are induced liberally 
to extend relief. Hence we give convincing proofs of wisdom and discern- 
ment; for though our benevolence, like our laws, be unlimited, yet our 
hearts glow principally with affection toward the deserving part of mankind. 

From this view of the advantages which result from the practice and 
profession of Masonry, every candid and impartial mind must acknowledge 
its utility and import&noe to the State ; and snrely, if the pioture here 
drawn be just, it must be no trifling acquisition to any Government, to 
have under its jurisdiction a society of men, who are not only true patriots 
and loyal subjects, but the patrons of soience and the friends of mankind. 


SECTION X. 

Friendly Admonitions* 

As useful knowledge is the great object of our desire, let us diligently 
apply to the practice of the art, and steadily adhere to the principles which 
it inculcates. Let not the difficulties that we have to enoounter check our 
progress, or damp our zeal ; but let us recollect, that the ways of wisdom 
are beautiful, and lead to pleasure. Knowledge is attained by degrees, 
and cannot everywhere be found. Wisdom seeks the secret shade, die 
lonely cell, designed for contemplation. There enthroned she sits, deliv- 
ering her sacred oracles. There let us seek her, and pursue the real bliss. 
Though the passage be difficult, the farther we traoe it the easier it will 
become. 

Union and harmony constitute the essence of Free Masonry : while we 
enlist under that banner, the society must flourish, and private animosities 
give place to peace and good fellowship. Uniting in one design, let it be 
our aim to be happy ourselves, and contribute to the happiness of others. 
Let us mark our superiority and distinction among men, by the sinoerity 
of our profession as Masons ; let ns cultivate the moral virtues, and im- 
prove in all that is good and amiable ; let the Genius of Masonry preside 
over our oonduot, and under her sway let ns perform our part with becom- 
ing dignity ; let us preserve an elevation of understanding, a politeness of 
manner, and an evenness of temper; let our recreations be innocent, and 
pursued with moderation ; and never let irregular indulgences lead to the 
subversion of our system, by impairing our faculties, or exposing our cha- 
racter to derision. In oonformity to our precepts, as patterns worthy of 
imitation, let the respectability of our character be supported by the regu- 
larity of our oonduot and the uniformity of our deportment ; then as oiti- 
xens of the world, and friends to every dime, we shall be living examples 
of virtue and benevolence, squally zealous to merit, as to obtain, universal 
approbation. 
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BOOK II. 


GENERAL REMARKS: 

INCLUDING AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE LECTURES ; A PARTICULAR 
DESCRIPTION OF THE ANCIENT CEREMONIES AND THE 
CHARGES USED IN THE DIFFERENT DEGREES. 


SECTION I. 

General Remarke. 

Masonry is an art useful and extensive. In every art there is a mys- 
tery, which requires a progress of study and application before we can 
arrive at any degree of perfection. Without much instruction, and more 
exercise, no man ean be skilful in apy art ; in like manner, without an as- 
siduous application to the various subjects treated in the different lectures 
of Masonry, no person oan be sufficiently acquainted with the true value 
of the institution. 

Prom this remark it is not to be inferred, that those who labour under 
the disadvantage of a confined education, or whose sphere of life requires 
assiduous attention to business or useful employment, are to be discour- 
aged in their endeavors to gain a knowledge of Masonry. To qualify an 
individual to enjoy the benefits of the society at large, or to partake of its 
privileges, it is not absolutely neoessary that he should be acquainted with 
all the intricate parts of the science : these are only intended for persons 
who may have leisure and opportunity to indulge the pursuit. 

Some may be more able than others, some more eminent, some more 
useful ; but all in their different spheres, may prove advantageous to the 
community ; and our necessities, as well as our consciences, bipd us to love 
one another. To persons, however, whose early years have been dedicated 
to literary pursuits, or whose circumstances and situation in life render 
them independent, the offices of the Lodge ought principally to be restricted. 
The industrious tradesman proves himself a valuable member of society 
and worthy of every honour that we oan eonfer; but tl^ nature of every 
man’s profession will not admit of that leisure which is necessary to qual- 
ify him to become an expert Mason, so as to discharge the official duties of 
the Lodge with propriety. And it must also be admitted, that those who 
accept offices and exercise authority in the Lodge ought to be men of pru- 
dence and address, enjoying the advantages of a well-cultivated mind and 
retentive memory. * All men are not blessed with the same powers and 
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talents ; all men, therefore, are not equally ’qualified to govern. He who 
wishes to teach, must submit to learn ; and no one can be qualified to sup- 
port the higher offices of the Lodge, who has not previously discharged the 
duties of those which are subordinate. Experience is the best preceptor. 
Every man may rise by gradation, but merit and industry are the first steps 
to preferment Masonry is wisely instituted for different ranks and de- 
grees of men ; and every brother, according to bis station and ability, may 
be employed in the Lodge, and class with his equal. Actuated by the best 
principles, no disquietude is found among the professors of the art. Each 
lass is happy in its particular association ; and when all the classes meet 
in general convention, one plan regulates the whole : neither arrogance nor 
presumption appear on the one hand, nor diffidence nor inability on the 
other ; but every brother vies to excel in promoting that endearing happi- 
ness which constitutes the essence of civil society. 


SECTION II. 

The Ceremony of Opening and Closing the Lodge . 


/ 


In all regular assemblies of men which are convened for wise and useful 
purposes, the commencement and conclusion of business is accompanied 
with sotne fbrm. In evei^ country of the world the practice prevails, and 
Is deemed essential. From the most remote periods of antiquity it is 
traced, and the refined improvements of modern times have not abolished it. 

Ceremonies, simply considered, are little more than visionary delusions; 
but their effects are sometimes important. — When they impress awe and 
reverence on the mind, and attract the attention to solemn rites by exter- 
nal forms, they are interesting objects. These purposes ark effected when 
judicious ceremonies are regularly conducted aud properly arranged. Orr 
this gronnd they have received the sanction of the wisest men in all ages, 
and consequently could uot escape the notice of Masons. To begin well, 
is the most likely means to end well : and it is justly remarked, that when 
order and method are neglected at the beginning, they will be seldom 
fbund to take place at the end. 

. The ceremony of opening aud dosing the Lodge with solemnity and 
decorum is therefore universally adopted among Masons; and though the 
mode in some matings may vary, and in every Degree must vary, still an 
uniformity in the general practice prevails in the Lodge : and the varia- 
tion (if any) is solely Occasioned by a want of method, which a little ap- 
plication will easily remove. 

To conduet this ceremony with propriety, ought to be the peculiar study 
of all Masons, especially of those who have the honour to rule in our as- 
iettbHes. To persons who ore thus dignified, every eye ia directed for re** 
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gdbtsMy of conduct and behaviour; and by their example, ether brethren, 
km informed, may naturally expect to dative instruction. 

From a share in this eerememy no Mason is exempted, it is a general 
oenoern, in which all must assist. This is the first request of the Master, 
and the prehide to business No sooner has it been signified, than every 
officer repairs to his station, and the brethren rank according to their do* 
grees. The intent of the meeting becomes the object of attention ; and 
the mind is insensibly drawn from the indiscriminate subjects of conver- 
sation which are apt to intrade on oar less serious moments. 

Oar first care is directed to the external avenues of the Lodge ; and the 
officers, whose province it is to discharge that duty, execute the trust with 
fidelity. By certain mystic forms, of no recent date, it is intimated tha* 
We may safely proceed. To detect impostors among ourselves, an adher- 
ence to order in the character of Masons ensues, and the Lodge isopened(l) 
or closed in solemn form. 

At opening the Lodge, two purposes are effected : the Master is re- 
minded of the dignity of his character, and the brethren of the homage 
and veneration due to him in their sundry stations. These, however, are 
not the only advantages resulting from a due observance of the ceremony] 


(1) Charge* and Regulation s for the Conduct and Behaviour of Mason*. 

A rehearsal of the Ancient Charges properly succeeds the opening, and 
precedes the closing, of the Lodge. This was the constant practice of our 
ancient brethren, and ought never to be neglected in our regular assem- 
blies. A recapitulation of our duty cannot be disagreeable to those who 
are acquainted with it; and to those to whom it is not known, should any 
such be, it must be highly proper to recommend it 

On the Management of the Craft in Working « 

[To be Rehearsed at opening the Lodge.] 

Masons employ themselves diligently in their sundry vocations, live 
creditably, and conform with cheerfulness to the government of the coun- 
try in which they reside. 

The most expert Craftsman » chosen or appointed Master of the work, 
and is duly honoured in that obarssttr by those over whom he presides. 

The Master, knowing himself qualified, undertakes the government of 
the Lodge, and truly dispenses his rewards according to merk 

A Craftsman who is appointed Warden of the work, under the Master, 
is true to Master and Fellows, carefully oversees the work, and the brethren 
obey him. - - 

The Master, Wardens, and Brethren, are just and faithful, and carefully 
finish the work they begin, whether it be in the First or Second Degree ; 
but never put that work to the First, which has been appropriated to the 
Second Degree. 

Neither envy non censure is discovered among Masons. No brother is 
supplanted, or. put out of his .work, if he be capable to finish it; for he 
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a reverential ewe for the Deity is inculcated, and the eye ia fixed on that 
objeet from whose radiant beams a tans light can be derived. Hence, ia 
this ceremony, we are taught to adore God, and supplicate his protection 
on oar well-meant endeavours. The Master assumes his government in 
due form, and under him his Wardens ; who accept their trust, after the 
customary salutations. Then the brethren, with one aoeord, unite in duty 
and respect, and the oeremohy oendudes. 

At dosing the Lodge, (1) a similar form takes place. Here the less bn* 

who is not perfectly skilled in the original design, can never, with equal 
advantage to the Master, finish the work which has been begun by another. 

All employed in Masonry meekly receive their rewards, and use no dis- 
obliging name. u Brother'' is the appellation they bestow on each other. 
They behave courteously within and without the Lodge, and never desert 
the Master till the work be finished*. 

Laws for the Government of ike Lodge . 

You are to salute one another in a courteous manner, agreeably to the 
forms established among Masonsf; you are freely to give such mutual in- 
structions as shall be thought necessary or expedient, not being overseen or 
overheard, without encroaching upon each other, or derogating from that 
respect which is due to a gentleman were he not a Mason ; for though, as 
Masons, we meet as brethren on a level, yet Masonry deprives no man of 
the honour dne to his rank or character, bbt rather adds to bis honour, 
especially if he have deserved well of the Fraternity, who always render 
honour to whom it is due, and avoid ill-manners. 

No private committees are to be allowed, or separate conversations en- 
couraged : the Master or Wardens are not to be interrupted, or any brother 
who is speaking to the Master; bat due decorum is to be observed, and a 
proper respect paid to the Master and presiding ofioers. 

These laws are to be strictly enforced, that harmony may be preserved 
and the business of the Lodge be carried on with older and regularity 
So mote it be. 


Charge on the Behaviour of Masons. 

[To be Rehearsed at closing the Lodge.] 

When the Lodge is dosed, you are to enjoy yourselves with innocent 
mirth, but carefully avoid excess. You are net to oompel any brother te 
act oontrary to his indination, or give offence by word or deed, bnt enjoy 
a free and easy conversation. You are to avoid immoral or obsoene dis- 
course, and at all times support with propriety the dignity of your cha- 
racter. 


* Them Charges wen originally rehearsed by the seven representatives of the three 
Degrees of the Order ; but it is now the province of the Chaplain or Secretary of the 
Lodge to deliver them. 

t In the Lodge, Masons meet as Members of the same family, and representatives 
for *ie time being of all the brethren throughout the world ; .every prejudice, there- 
fore, on account of religion, country, 'T private cpiaaon, is removed. 
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portamt duties of tin Order are not passed unobserved, The necessary de- 
gree of subordination wbieh takas plane in the government of the Lodge 
is peeuliarly marked : while the proper tribute of gratitude is offered up to 
the beneficent Author of life, whose blessing is invoked, and extended to 
the whole Fraternity .(1) , Each brother then faithfully locks up in his own 
repository the treasure which he has acquired ; and pleased with his re- 

You are to be cautious in your words and carriage, that the most pene- 
trating stranger may not discover what is not proper to be intimated ; and, 
if necessary, you are to wave the discourse, and manage it prndently, for 
the honour of the Fraternity. 

At home, and in yoor several neighbourhoods, you are to behave as wise 
and moral men. You are never to communicate to your families, friends, 
or acquaintances, the private transactions of our different assemblies ; but, 
on every occasion, consult your own honour, and the reputation of the 
Fraternity at large. 

You are to study the preservation of health, by avoiding irregularity and 
intemperance; that your families may not be neglected and injured, or 
yourselves disabled from attending to your necessary employments in life. 

If a stranger apply in the character of a Mason, you are cautiously to 
examine him, is such a method as prudence may direct, and agreeably to 
the forms established among Masons ; that you may not be imposed upon 
by an ignorant false pretender, whom you are to reject with contempt ;* 
and beware of giving him any secret hints of knowledge. But if you dis- 
cover him to be a true and genuine brother, you are to respect him ; if he 
be in want, you are, without prejudice, to relieve him, or direct him how 
he may be relieved ; you are to employ him, or recommend him to employ- 
ment : however, you are never charged to do beyond your ability ; only to 
prefer a poor Maum, who is a good man and true, before any other person 
m the same circumstances. 

Finally, These rules you are always to observe and enforce, and also the 
duties which have been communicated in the lecture ; cultivating brother- 
ly-love, the foundation and cape-stone, the cement and glory of this ancient 
Fraternity ; avoiding on every occasion, wrangling and Quarrelling, slan- 
dering and back -biting ; not permitting others to slander honest brethren, 
but defending their characters, and doing them good offices, as far as may 
be consistent with your honour and safety, but no farther. Hence all may 
see the benign influence of Masonry ; as all true Masons have done from 
the beginning of the world, and will do to the end of time. So mote it be. 


A Prayer need at opening the Lodge. 

May the favour of Heaven be upon this meeting 1 and, as it is happily 
begun, may it be conducted in order, and closed in harmony ! So moteit be. 

A Prayer used at doemg the Lodge. 

May tiie blessing of Heaven rest upon us, and on all regular Masons 
throughout the world l may brotherly-love prevail, and beautify and cement 
us with every moral Sad social virtue 1 So mote it be. 


• This injunction may seem uncharitable ; but when it is considered, that the 
secrets of Masonry are open to all men of probity and honour who are well recom- 
16 
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ward, retires to enjoy, and disseminate among the private cMe of km 
friends, the fruits of his labour and industry in the Lodge. 

These are faint outlines of a oetemeny»whioh Universally prevails among 
Masons, and distinguishes all their meetings. Hemes, it is arranged as a 
general Section in erery Degree of the Order, and takes the lead in all our 
illustrations. 


SECTION* III. 

* 

Remarks on the First Lecture . 

Having illustrated the ceremony of opening and closing the Lodge, and 
inserted the Prayers and Charges, usually rehearsed in our regular assem- 
blies on those occasions, we shall now enter on a disquisition of the dif- 
ferent Sections of the Lectures which are appropriated to the three De- 
grees of the Order ; giving a brief summary of the whole, and annexing 
to every Bemark the particulars to which the Section alludes. By these 
means the industrious Mason will be better instructed in the regular 
arrangement of the Lectures, and be enabled with mm ease to acquire a 
competent knowledge of the Art. 

The First Lecture is divided into sections, and each section is subdivided 
into Clauses. In this Leotnre, virtue is painted in the most beautiful col- 
ours, and the duties of morality are strictly enforced. Here we are taught 
such wise and usefhl lessons as prepare the mind for a regular advance- 
ment in the principles of knowledge and philosophy; and these are im- 
printed on the memory by lively and sensible images, well calculated to 
influence our conduct in the proper discharge of the duties of social life. 

m vast suction. 

The First Section of this Lecture is suited to all capacities, and may, 
and ought to be known by every person who wishes to rank as a Mason. 
It consists of general heads, which, though they be short and simple, will 
be found to carry weight with them. They not only serve as marks of 
distinction, but communicate usefal and interesting knowledge when they 
are duly investigated. They qualify us to try and examine the rights of 
others to our privileges, while they demonstrate our own claim ; and as 
they induce us to inquire minutely into other particulars of greater im- 
portance, they serve as a proper introduction to subjects which are more 
1 amply explained in the following Sections.* 

- mended, an illegal intruder, who would wish to obtain that to which he has no claim, 
and deprive th e public charity of a small pittance at his admission, can deserve no 
better treatment 

* At we can annex to this remark no other explanation, consistently with the rules 
of Masonry, we must refer the more inquisitive to our regular assemblies for farther 
instruction. 
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THE SECOND SECTION. 

The Seooud Section sales us acquainted with the peculiar forms and 
oeremonies which are adopted at the initiation of candidates into Masonry } 
and convinces ns, beyond the power of contradiction, of the propriety of 
onr rites ; whilst it demonstrates to the most sceptical and hesitating mind 
their excellence and utility.* 

A HLAYEB TOED AT INITIATION* 

“Vouchsafe thine aid, Almighty Father of the Universe, to this our 
present convention I and grant, that this Candidate for Masonry may dedi- 
cate and devote his life to thy service, and become a true and faithful 
Brother amongst us ! Endue him with a competency of thy Divine wis- 
dom ; that, by the secrets of this Art, he may be the better enabled to 
display the beauties of godliness, to the honour of thy holy Name ! So 
mote it be”' j* 

THE THIRD SECTION. 

The Third Section, by the reciprocal communication of our marks of 
distinction, proves the regularity of our initiation ; and inculcates those 


* The following particulars, relative to the ceremony of initiation, may be intro 
duced here with propriety ; 

The Declaration to be assented to by every Candidate previous to Initiation, and to be tub 
scribed by kit Name at full length: 

41 To the Worshipful Master, Wardens, Officers, and Members of the Lodge of No. 

“ I [A. B.J being free by birth, and of the full age of twenty-one years, do declare, 
that, unbiassed by the improper solicitation of friends, and uninfluenced by merce- 
nary or other unworthy motives, I freely and voluntarily offer myself a candidate for 
the mysteries of Masonry} that I am prompted by a favourable opinion conceived of 
the institution, and a desire of knowledge : and that I will cheerfully conform to ail 
the ancient usages and established customs of the Order. 

Witness my hand, this day of [A. B.] 

“Witness, [C. DJ” 

N. B. Copies of this Declaration may be had of the Grand Secretary. 


The Candidate is then proposed in open Lodge, as follows : 

■ W. Master and Brethren, — 

u At the reqnest of A. B. [mentioning hie Christian name and surname, addition or pro 
fission , and place of abode, ] I propose him, in firm, as a proper Candidate for the mys- 
teries of Masonry. I recommend him, as worthy to share the privileges of the 
Fraternity; and, in consequence of a Declaration of his intentions, voluntarily ma de 
and properly attested, I believe he. will strictly conform to the rules of the Order.” 

The Candidate is then ordered to be prepared for initiation. 


t It is a duty incumbent on the Master of the Lodge, before the ceremony of initia- 
tion takes place, to inform the Candidate of the purpose and design of the insC*^ 
tion ; to explain the nature of his solemn engagements: and, in a manner peculiai s . 
Masons, to require his cheerful acquiescence to the tenets of the Order. 
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necessary and instructive duties which dignify our character in the double 
capacity, of Men and Masons* 

We cannot better illustrate tins Section, than by inserting the fol- 
lowing 

CHARGX AT INITIATION INTO THE ITR8T DEGREE.* 

Brother,— 

[As you are now introduced to the first principles of our Order, it is my 
duty to congratulate you on bring accepted a Member of an ancient and 
honourable Society; ancient, as having subsisted from time immemorial: 
and honourable, as tending, in every particular, so to render all men who 
will be conformable to its precepts. No institution was ever raised on a 
better principle, or more solid foundation ; nor were ever more excellent 
rules and useful maxims laid down, than are inculcated on every person 
when he is initiated into our mysteries. Monarchs in all ages have been 
encouragere and promoters of the Art : and have never deemed it deroga- 
tory from their dignities, to level themselves with the brethren, to extend 
their privileges, and to patronise their assemblies.] 

As a Mason, you are to study the Saored Law;f to consider it as the 
unerring standard of truth and justice, and to regulate your life and ac- 
tions by its Divine preoepts. 

The three great moral duties, to God, your neighbour, and yourself, you 
are strictly to observe : — To God, by holding his name in awe and venera- 
tion : viewing him as the chief good, imploring his aid in laudable pur- 
suits, and supplicating his protection on well-meant endeavours : -To your 
Neighbour, by always aoting upon the square; and, considering him 
equally entitled with yourself to share the blessings of Providenoe, ren- 
dering unto him those favouro and friendly offices, which, in a similar 
situation, you would expect to receive from him:— And to Yourself, by 
not abusing the bounties of Providenoe, impairing your faculties by irregu- 
larity, or debasing our profession by intemperance. 

In the state, you are to be a quiet and peaceable subject, true to your 
sovereign, and just to your country; you are not to countenance disloyalty 
or rebellion, but patiently submit to legal authority, and conform with 
cheerfulness to the government under which you live; yielding obedienoe 
to the laws which afford you protection; but never forgetting the attach- 
ment you owe to the place of your nativity, or the allegiance due to the 
sovereign or protectors of that spot. 

* The paragraphs enclosed in brackets [] may be occasionally omitted, if time 
will not admit of delivering the whole Charge. 

t In England, the Bible : but in countries where that book is unknown, whatever 
is understood to contain the will or law of God. In France and Germany the Bible 
is of die Hebrew Text — Editor, 
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f ' [In your outward demea sour, you are to avoid censure or reproich; and 
beware of all who may artfully endeavour to insinuate themselves into 
your esteem, with a view to betray your virtuous resolutions, or make you 
swerve from the principles of our institution. Let not interest, favour, 01 
prejudice, bias your integrity, or influence you to he guilty of a dishonour- 
abb action ; but bt your oonduot be uniform, and your deportment suit- 
able to the dignity of the profession.] 

Above all, practise benevdbaoe and charity; for these virtues have dis- 
tinguished Masons in every age and country. [Tbs inconceivable pleasure 
of contributing toward the relief of our fellow-creatures, is truly expe- 
rienced by persons of a humane disposition ; who are naturally excited, 
by sympathy, to extend their aid in alleviation of the miseries of others. 
This encourages the generous Mason to distribute his bounty with cheer- 
fulness. Supposing himself in the situation of an unhappy sufferer, he 
listens to the tab of woe with attention, hewails misfortune, and speedily 
relieves distress.] 

The Constitutions of the Order* are next to engage your attention. 
[These consist of two parts, oral and written communications: the former, 
comprehending the mysteries of the Art, are only to be acquired by prac- 
tice and experience in the Lodge ; the latter inoludes the history of genuine 
Masonry; the lives and characters of its patrons, and the ancient charges 
and general regnbtions of the Craft] 

A punctual attendance on the duties of the Order we earnestly enjoin ; 
more especially in that assembly in which your name is enrolled as 1 a mem- 
ber. [There, and in aH regular meetings of the Fraternity, yon are to 
behave with order and decorum, that harmony may be preserved, and the 
business of Masonry be properly conducted. The rules of good breeding 
yon are never to violate, by using unbecoming language, in derogation of 
the name of Ged, or toward the corruption of good manners ; neither are 
yon to enter into any dispute about religion or politics ; or behave irreve- 
rently, while the Lodge is engaged in what is serious and important.] On 
every occasion yon are to pay a proper deference and respect to the Master 
and presiding Officers, and diligently apply to the work of Masonry, that 
yon may the sooner become a proficient therein j as well for your own 
credit, as for the honour of the company with whom yon associate. 

Although your frequent appearance at our regular meetings be earnestly 
solicited, your necessary employments in life are not to be neglected on 
that account : neither are yon to suffer your seal for Masonry to exceed 
the bounds of discretion, or lead you into argument with persons who may 


* Under the superintendence of William Williams, Esq., Barrister at Law, M. P. for 
Weymouth, and P. G. M. for Dorsetshire, a new edition of the Book of Constitutions 
has been prepared, and partly published, by order of the Grand Lodge, since the Act 
W Umox took place. 
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ridicule our institution ; but extend your pity toward those who may be 
apt, torough ignoranoe, to oontema what they sever had an opportunity 
to comprehend. All that is required tor your general observance is, that 
you study the liberal arts at leisure : trace science in the works of emi- 
nent masters ; and improve in the disquisitions of the system, by the con- 
versation of well-informed brethren, who will always he as ready to give, 
as you can be to receive instruction. 

Finally : Adhere to the Constitutions ; and support the privileges which 
are to distinguish you as a Mason above the rest of the community, and 
mark your consequence among the Fraternity. If, in the circle of your 
acquaintance, you find a person desirous of being initiated into the Order, 
be particularly attentive not to recommend him, unless you are oonvinoed 
that he will conform to our rules; that the value of Masonry may be en- 
hanced by the difficulty of the purchase ; the honour and reputation of 
the institution be established on the firmest basis; and the world at large 
be convinced of its benign influence. 

[From the attention you have paid to tbe recital of the duties of the 
Order, we are led to hope, that you will form a proper estimate of the 
value of Free Masonry, and imprint on your mind the dictates of truth, 
honour, and justice.*] 

This section usually doses with the following 

* 

IXJLOGIUM. 

Masonry comprehends within its circle every branch of useful know r 
ledge and learning, and stamps an indelible mark of pre-eminence on its 

• The late Lodge of Reconciliation (the Rev. Samuel Hemming, D.D., Master) re- 
commended the use of the following Chargb: to be recited to every Mason imme- 
diately subsequent to his initiation ; which was honoured with the approbation of 
the United Grand Lodge, their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Kent and Sussex be- 
ing present ; the former illustrious Prince being Past, and the latter Present M. W. 
Grand Master. The Editor, however, did not think himself justified in omitting 
the Charge, to which Brother Preston’s readers and hearers had hitherto been accus- 
tomed : 

Brother ,— 

As you have now passed through toe ceremonies of your initiation, allow me to 
congratulate you on being admitted a member of our ancient and honourable society; 
Ancient, no doubt it is, as having subsisted from time immemorial ; and honourable 
it must be acknowledged to bo — because, by a natural tendency, it conduces to make 
all those honourable who are strictly obedient to its precepts. Indeed, no institution 
can boast a more solid foundation than that on which Free Masonry rests — The 
practice of social and moral virtue ; and to so high an eminence has its credit been ad- 
vanced, that, in every age, monarchs themselves have become the promoters of the* 
Art ; — have not thought it derogatory from their dignity to exchange the sceptre for 
the trowel : — have patronized our mysteries ; — and even joined in our assemblies. 

As a Mason, I would first recommend to your most serious contemplation the 
volume of the Sacred Law : charging you to consider it as the unerring standard of 
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ftnum* pr ofoas ors , whisk ijifter ehbftse, p?w*r f nor fortune, can bestow. 
When he raise ere stoutly ebeegred, it is e pare foundation of tranquil- 
lity smmL the various disappointments of life; a friend, that will not de- 
eeiae, bat will eomfbrt and a ss is t ! la prosperity and adversity ; a blessing! 
that will remain with all rimes, circumstances, and places ; and to which 
leeearse may be had, when other earthly comforts sink into disregard. 

Masonry gives reel and intrinsic excellency to man, and renders him 
it for the dnriss of society. It strengthens the mmd against the storms 

truth and justice, and to regelate your actions by the divine precepts it contains. 
Therein yon will bt taught the important duties you owe to God, to your neighbour, 
and to yourself. To God, by never mentioning bis name, but with that awe and reve^ 
rence which are due from the creature to his Creator ; by imploring his aid on all 
your lawful undertakings, and by looking trp to him in every emergency, for comfort 
and support 7b four neighbour , by acting with him upon the square ; by rendering 
him every kind office which justice or mercy may require ; by relieving his distresses 
and soothing his afflictions ; and by doing to'him, as in simitar cases, you would Wish 
he should do to yon. And to fourmlf, by such a prudent and well-regulated course 
of discipline, as may best conduce to the preservation of your corporeal and mental 
faculties in their fullest energy ; thereby enabling you to exert the talents wherewith 
God has blest you, as well to his glory, as to the welfare of your fellow-creatures. 

At a citizen of the world, I am next to enjoin you to be exemplary in the discharge 
of your civil duties, by never proposing, or at all countenancing, any act that may 
hava a tendency to subvert the peace and good order of society; by paying due obe- 
dience to the laws of any state which may for a time become the place of your resi- 
dence, or stfbrd you its protection ; and, above all, by never losing sight of the alle- 
giance due to the Sovereign of your native land ; ever remembering, that nature has 
implanted in your breast a sacred and indissoluble attachment to that country, from 
which you derived your birth and infant nature. 

At an individual, I am further to recommend the practice of every domestic at 
well as public virtue. Let Prudence direct you ) Ttmperanee chasten you ! fortitude 
support you ! and Justice bo the guide ail your actions. He especially careful to 
maintain, in their fullest splendour those truly Masonic ornaments, which have 
already been amply illustrated, Benevolence and Charity. 

Still, however, as a Mason, there are other excellencies of character to whieh your 
attention may be peculiarly and forcibly directed. Among the foremost of these are, 
Secrecy, Fidelity , and Obedience. 

Secrecy may be said to consist in an inviolable adherence to the obligation you 
have entered into, never improperly to reveal any of those Mason ic Secrets which 
have now been, or may at any future time he entrusted to your keeping ; and cau- 
tiously to shun all occasions which might inadvertently lead you so to do. 

Tour Fidelity must be exemplified by a strict observance of the constitutions of 
the Fraternity; by adhering to the ancient landmarks of the Older; by never attempt- 
ing to extort, or otherwise unduly obtain, the secrets of a superior degree; and by 
refraining to recommend any one to a participation of our secrets, unless you have 
strong grounds to believe that, by a similar fidelity, ho will ultimately reflect honour 
on our choice. 

So must your obedience be proved by a close co n formity to our laws and regula- 
tions ; by prompt attention to all signs and summonses ; by modest and correct de« 
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of life, paves the way to pease, sad p iw etes domes tie happmeas. It 
meliorates the temper, and improves the understanding ; it is company in 
Solitude, and gives vivacity, variety, and *m*gy,to social conversation. 

In youth, it governs the passions, and employs usefully our. most aetivn 
faculties; and in age, when siekneas, imbecility, and diseaee, have b*> 
numbed the corporeal frame, and rendered the anion of soul and W> 
almost intolerable, it yields an ample fond ef ooadort and satisfaction* 

These are its general advantages : to eoumerats them- separately, would 
be an endless labour. It may be sufficient to observe, that he who culti- 
vates this science, and acts agreeably to the character of a Mason, has 
within himself the spring and support of every social virtue; a subject of 
contemplation, that enlarges the mind, and expands all its powers ; a theme 
that is inexhaustible, ever new, and always interesting. 

THE FOURTH SECTION. 

The Fourth Section rationally accounts for tire origin of our hierogyphi- 
cal instruction, and points out the advantages whioh accompany a faithful 
observance of onr duty. It illustrates, at the same time, certain particu- 
lars, our ignorance of which might lead us into error; and which, as Ma- 
sons, we are indispensably bound to know. -r 

To make daily progress in the Art, is a constant duty, and expressly 
required by our general laws. What end can be mere noble, than the pur- 
suit of virtue T what motive more alluring, than the practice of justice ? or 
what instruction more beneficial, than an accurate elucidation of symbols 
which tend to improve and embellish the mind. Everything that strikes 
the eye, more immediately engages the attention, and imprints on the 
memory serious and solemn truths. Masons have, therefore, universally 
adopted the plan of inculcating the tenets of the Order by typical figures 
and allegorical emblems, to prevent their mysteries from descending within 

meanour whilst in the Lodge ; by abstaining from every topic of religious or politi- ' ^ 

cal discussion ; by ready acquiescence in all votes and resolutions duly passed by the 
brethren, and by perfect submission to the Master aad his Wardens, whilst acting in 
the discharge of their respective offices. 

Aad, as a last general recommendation, let me exhort you to dedicate yourself to 
such pursuits as may enable you to become at once respectable in your rank of life ; 
useful to mankind ; and an ornament to the society of which you have this day been 
admitted a member; that you would more especially devote your leisure hours to the 
study of such of the liberal arts and sciences as may lie within the compass of your 
attainment; and that, without neglecting the ordinary duties of your station, you 
would consider yourself called upon to make a daily advancement in Masonic 
knowledge. 

[From the very commendable attention which you appear to have given to this 
charge, I am led to hope that you will duly appreciate the excellence of Free Ma- 
sonry, and imprint indelibly on your mind the sacred dictates cf Truth, of Humour, and 
of Virtutf] 
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the famili&rreaoh of inattentive and unprepared novices, from whom they 
might not reoeive doe veneration. 

The usages and customs of Masons have ever corresponded with those 
of the ancient Egyptia n s; to which, indeed, they bear a near affinity. 
Those philosophers, unwilling to expose their mysteries to vulgar eyes, 
concealed their particalar tenets and principles of polity and philosophy 
under hieroglyphics! figures; and expressed their notions of government 
by signs and symbols, which they communicated to their Magi alone, wlur 
were bound by oath* never to reveal them. Pythagoras seems to have 
established his system on a similar plan; and many Orders of a more 
reoent date have oopied the example. Masonry, however, is not only the 
most ancient, but die most moral Institution that ever subsisted ; as every 
character, figure, and emblem depicted in the Ledge, has a moral meaning, 
and tends to inculcate the practice of virtue on those who behold itf 

thb warm bxction. 

The Fifth Section explains the natnre and principles of onr institution, 
and teaches ns to discharge with propriety the duties of the different de- 
partments which we are appointed to sustain in the government of the 
Lodge. Here, too, our ornaments are displayed, and our jewels and furni- 
ture specified ; while a proper attention is paid to onr ancient and vene- 
rable patron. 

To explain the subjects treated in this Section, and assist the industrious 
Mason to acquire them, we can only recommend a punctual attendance on 
the duties of the Lodge, and a diligent application to the lessons which 
are there inculcated. 


THB SIXTH SXOTIOH. 

The Sixth Section, though thmlast in rank, is not the least considerable 
in importance. It strengthcn^roose which precede ; and enforces, in the 


• The oath proposed to the aspirant for the Pythagorean mysteries was made on 
the number Four, or Tetractys , yrhich was expressed by Tax eommas or jods, (sup- 
posing it to be derived from the Tetragrammaton of the Jews,) disposed in the form 
of an equilateral triangle, each side containing /bur, as follows * 

, Monad, fire, or the active principle. 

, » Jh mm2, the passive principle. 

, , , Triad, the world proceeding from their onion. 

, , , , Quaternary, the liberal sciences. 

This triangle, as some authors suppose, bore a reference to the triune God, whence it 
was termed Trigonon mye tic um. lamblichus gives us the words of this tremendous 
oath, O vftataa o'/M-ripq, Ac. Bythe Grxat Titbactts, or nams I AO, who hath com- 
municated the fountain of eternity to our souls,” Ac. (Oliver s Hist Init p. 124, in 
nota.)— Editor. 

t This Section closes with a definition of Charity, for which see p. 233. 
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■tost engaging manner, a doe regard to chancier and behaviour, In pubUe 
as well as in private life, in the Lodge, as well at in the general commerce 
of society. 

This Seedoa foveiUy inonlcates the most instrnotive lessons. Brotherly 
Love, Relief, and Truth, are themes on which we here expatiate. By the 
exercise of Brotherly Love, we are taught to regard the whole human spe- 
cies as one family, the high and low, the rich and poor; who, as children 
of the same Parent, and inhabitants of the same planet, are to aid, sup- 
port, and protect each other. On this principle, Masonry unites men of 
every country, sect, and opinion ;* and oonoilktes true friendship among 
those who might otherwise have remained ate perpetual distance. — Relief 
is the next tenet of the profession ; and though to relieve the distressed is 
a duty incumbent on all men, it is more particularly so on Masons, who are 
linked together by an indissoluble chain of sincere a&otion. To soothe 
calamity, alleviate misfortune, compassionate misery, and restore peace to 
the troubled mind, is the grand aim of the true Mason. On this basis be 
establishes his friendships, and forms his connexions. — Truth is u divine 
attribute, and the foundation of every virtue. To be good and true, is the 
first lesson we axe taught in Masonry. On this theme we contemplate, and 
by its dictates endeavour to regulate our conduct : influenced by this prin- 
ciple, hypocrisy and deceit are unknown in the Lodge, sincerity and plain- 
dealing distinguish us ; while the heart and tongue join in promoting the 
general welfare, and rejoicing in each other’s prosperity. 

To this illustration succeeds an explanation of the foux cardinal virtues* 
Temperance, Fortitude , Prudence, and Justice.- — By Temperance, we are in- 
structed to govern the passions, and oheok unruly desires. The health of 
the body, and the dignity of the species, are equally concerned in a faith- 
ful observance of it. — By Fortitude, we are taught to resist temptation, and 
encounter danger with spirit and rasolu^L This virtue is equally dis- 
tant from rashness and cowardice; and^K who possesses it, is seldom 
shaken, and never overthrown, by the storms that surround him. — By Pru- 
dence, we are instructed to regulate our conduct by the dictates of reason, 
and to judge and determine with propriety in the execution of every thing 
that tends to promote either our present or fixture well-being. On this 
virtue, all others depend ; it is, therefore, the chief jewel that can adorn 
the human frame. Justice, the boundary of right, constitutes the oement 

* I cite a single instance of this fact from Lawrie. M A Scottish gentleman in 
the Prussian service, was taken prisoner at the bat tie. of Lutzes, and was conveyed 
to Prague along with four hundred of his companions in arms. As soon as it was 
known that he was a Mason, he was released from confinement: he was invited to tha 
tables of the most distinguished citizens, and requested to consider himsrif as a Free 
Mason and not as a prisoner of war. About three months after the engagement, an 
exchange of prisoners took place, and the Scottish officer was presented by the frater 
nity with a purse of sixty ducats to defray the expenses of his journey.' 1 — Editor. ' 
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ef cbilsedety. This virtue, in a great mmmm, constitutes real goodness, 
and is therefore repreeented as the perpetual study of the accomplished 
Mason. Without the exercise of justice, universal confusion would ensue; 
lawless force might overcome the principle* of equity, and social inter* 
course no longer exist. 

The explanation of these virtues is accompanied with some general ob- 
servations on the equality observed among Masons. In the Lodge, no 
estrangement of behaviour is discovered ; influenced by the same princi- 
ple, an uniformity of opinion, which is useful in exigencies, and pleasing 
in familiar life, universally prevails, strengthens the ties of friendship, and 
promotes love and esteem. Masons are brethren by a double tie ; and 
among them, as brothers, no invidious distinctions exist; merit being 
always respected, and honour rendered to whom honour is due. — A king, 
in the Lodge, is reminded, that although a crown may adorn the head, or 
a sceptre the hand, the blood in the veins is derived from the oommon pa- 
rent of mankind, and is no better than that of the meanest subject. — The 
statesman, the senator, and the artist, are there taught that, equally with 
others, they are, by nature, exposed to infirmity and disease ; and that an 
unforseen misfortune, or a disordered frame, may impair their faculties, and 
level them with the most ignorant of their species. This checks pride, 
and incites opnrtesy of behaviour. — Men of inferior talents, or who are 
not placed by fortune in suoh exalted stations, are instructed to regard 
their superiors with peouliar esteem ; when they discover them voluntarily 
divested of the trappings of external grandeur, and condescending, in the 
badge of innooenoe and bond of friendship, to traoe wisdom, and follow 
virtue, assisted by those who are of a rank beneath them. Virtue is true 
nobility, and Wisdom is the channel by which Virtue is directed and con- 
veyed ; Wisdom and Virtue, only mark distinction among Masons. 

Suoh is the arrangement o^tiie Sections in the First Lecture; whioh, 
including the formB adopted^* opening and closing the Lodge, compre- 
hends the whole of the First Degree. This plan has not only the advan- 
tage of regularity to recommend it, but the support of precedent and au- 
thority, and the sanction and respect which flow from antiquity. The 
whole is a regular system of morality, conceived in a strain of in teres ting 
allegory, whioh readily unfolds its beauties to the candid and industrious 
inquirer 


SECTION IT. 

Remarks on ike Second Lecture. 


Masonry is a progressive science, and is divided into different classes, of 
Degrees, for the more regular advancement in the knowledge of its my* 
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teries. According to the. progress we mike, we limit or extend our in- 
quiries ; and, in proportion to our talents, we attain to a lesser or greater 
degree of perfection. 

Masonry includes almost every branch of polite learning under the veil 
of its mysteries, which comprehend a regular system of virtue and science. 
Many of its illustrations may appear unimportant to the confined genius ; 
but the man of more enlarged faculties will consider them in the highest 
degree useful and interesting. To please the accomplished scholar and in- 
genious artist, the institution is well suited ; and in the investigation of 
its latent doctrines, the philosopher and mathematician may experience 
equal satisfaction and delight. 

To exhaust the various subjects of which Masonry treats, would trans- 
cend the powers of the brightest genius : still, however, nearer approaches 
to perfection may be made ; and the man of wisdom will not check the 
progress of his abilities, though the task be attempts may at first seem in- 
surmountable. Perseverance and application will remove each difficulty 
as it occurs; every step he advances, new pleasures will open to his view, 
and instruction of the noblest kind attend his researches. In the dili- 
gent pursuit of knowledge, great discoveries are made ; and the intellec- 
tual faculties are wisely employed in promoting the glory of God, and the 
good of mankind. 

Such is the tendency of all the illustrations in Masonry . Reverence for 
the Deity , and gratitude for the blessings of Heaven , are inculcated in 
every degree* This is the plan of our system, and the result of our in- 
quiries. 

The First Degree being intended to enforce the duties of morality, and 
imprint on the memory the noblest principles which can adorn the human 
mind; the Second Degree extends the plan, and comprehends a more dif- 
fusive system of knowledge. Practice and theory are united, to qualify 
the industrious Mason to share the pleaaui^Whioh an advancement in the 
Art neoessarily affords. Listening with attention to the opinions of ex- 
perienced men on important subjects, the mind of the Craftsman is grad- 
ually familiarised to useful instruction, and he is soon enabled to investi- 
gate truths of the utmost concern in the general transactions of life. 

. From this system proceeds a rational amusement. While the mental 
powers are fully employed, the judgment is properly exercised : a spirit of 
emulation prevails ; and every brother vies, who shall most exoel in pro- 
moting the design of the Institution. 

THU msv SUCTION. 

The First Section of the Second Degree elucidates the mode of intro- 
duction ipto this olass ; and instructs the diligent Craftsman how to pro- 
oeed in the proper arrangement of the ceremonies whioh are used on that 
occasion. It enables him to judge of the importance of those rites, and 
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convinces him of the necessity of adhering to all the established usages of 
the Order. Here he is entrusted with particular tests, to prove his title to 
the privileges of this Degree ; and satisfactory reasons are given for their 
origin* The duties which cement, in the firmest union, well-informed 
brethren, are illustrated ; and an opportunity is given to make such ad- 
vances in the’ Art, as will always distinguish the talents of able Crafts- 
men. 

Besides the ceremony of initiation in the Second Degree, this Section con- 
tains many important particulars, with which no officer of the Lodge should 
he unacquainted. 

Charge at Initiation into the Second Degree .* * 

Brother 

Being advanoed to the Second Degree of the Order, we congratulate 
yon on your preferment. [The internal, and not the external, qualifica- 
tions of a man, are what Masonry regards. As you increase in knowledge, 
yon will consequently improve in social intercourse. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the duties whieh, as a Mason, yon are now 
bound to discharge ; or enlarge on the neoeasity of a strict adherence to 
them ; as your own experience must have established their value. It may 
be sufficient to observe, that] Your past behaviour and regular deport- 
ment have merited the honour which we have conferred ; and in yonr new 
character, it is expected that you will not only oonform to the principles 
of the Order, but steadily persevere in the praotioe of every virtue. 

The study of the liberal arts [that valuable branch of education, which 
tends so effectually to polish and adorn the mind] is- earnestly recommended 
to yonr consideration; especially the acienoe of Geometry, which is estab- 
lished as the basis of our Axt. [Geometry, or Masonry, originally synony- 
mous terms, is of a divine and moral nature, and enriched with the moat use- 
ful knowledge : whilst it proves the wonderful properties of Nature, H de- 
monstrates the more important troths of Morality.] 

As the solemnity of our ceremonies requires a serious deportment, you 
are to be particularly attentive to your behaviour in our regular assemblies; 
you are to preserve our ancient usages and customs sacred and inviolable ; 
and induce others, by your example, to hold them in dne veneration. 

The laws and regulations of the Order you are strenuously to support 
and maintain. You are not to palliate, or aggravate, the offences of your 
brethren ; but, in the decision of every trespass against our rules, judgp 
with candour, admonish with friendship, and reprehend with meroy. 

As a Craftsman, in our private assemblies you may offer your sentiments 
and opinions on such subjects as are regularly introduced in the Lecture, 


• The sentences inclosed in brackets [ ] may be occasionally omitted. 
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tinder the superintendanee of an experienced Master, who will guard the 
land-mark against encroachment. B j this privilege you may improve your 
intellectual powers ; qualify yourself to become an useful member of so- 
ciety ; and, like a skilful Brother, strive to excel in what is good and 
great. 

[* All regular signs and summonses, given and received, you are duly 
to honour, and punctually obey ; inasmuch as they consist with our pro- 
fessed principles. You are to encourage industry and reward merit ; sup- 
ply the wants and relieve the necessities of brethren and fallows, to the 
utmost of your power and ability ; and on no account to wrong them, or 
see them wronged, but timely to apprise them of approaching danger, and 
view their interest as inseparable from your own. 

Such is the nature of your engagements as a Craftsman ; and these du* 
ties you are now bound, by the most sacred ties, to observe ] 

THX 8X0*51) MOTION. 

The Second Section of this Degree presents an ample field for the man 
of genius to perambulate. It cursorily specifies the particular classes of 
the Order, and explains the requisite qualifications for preferment in each. 
Tn the explanation of our usages, many remarks are introduced, which are 
equally useful to the experienced artist and the sage moralist. The vari- 
ous operations of the mind are demonstrated, as far as they will admit of 
elucidation, and a fund of extensive science is explored throughout. Here 
we find employment for leisure hours; trace science from its original 
source ; and, by drawing the att-ction to the sum of perfection, contem- 
plate with admiration the wonderful works of the Creator. Geometry is 
displayed, with all its powers and properties ; and in the disquisition of 
this science, the mind is filled with rapture and delight. Such is the lati- 
tude of this Section, that the most judicious may fail in an attempt to ex- 
plain it ; the rational powers being exerted to tkeir utmost stretch in illus- 
trating the beauties of Nature, and demonstrating the more important truths 
of Morality. 

As the Orders of Architecture come under consideration in this Section, 
the following brief description of them may not be improper : 

By order, in architecture, is meant a system of the members, propor- 
tions, and ornaments of columns and pilasters ; or, it is a regular arrange- 
ment of the projecting parts of a building, which, united with those of a 
column, form a beautiful, perfect, and complete whole. Order in archi- 
tecture may be traced from the first formation of society. When the rig- 
our of seasons obliged men to contrive shelter from the inclemency of the 
weather, we learn that they first planted trees on end, and then laid others 

* This and the following paragraph arc to be omitted, if previously used ia the 
course of the ceremony. 
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Borons, to support a covering. ' The bends lUA ooaueeted those trees at 
top and bottom, are said to have su gges te d the idea of the base and capital 
of pttlars; and from thfa simple hint originally proceeded the more im« 
proved art of architecture. 

The Are Orders are thus classed 3 the Tuscan, Boric, lonie, Corinthian, 
and Composite. 

The Toucan is the most simple and solid of the fire orders. It was In- 
vented in Tnsoaary, whenee it domes its name. Da-column is seven di« 
ametere high ; and its oapital, base, and entablature, have but few mould* 
ings. The simpifaity of the construction ef this column renders it eligible 
where solidity is the chief object, and where ornament would be superfiu* 
cos. 

The Doric order, which is plain and natur al, fa the most ancient, and 
was invented by the Greeks. Its column is eight diameters high, and it 
has seldom any ornaments an bass or capital, enoept mouldings ; though 
the fries* is dfotingufahed by triglypha and metopes, and the triglyphs 
compose the or n a m e n ts of the frfaae. The solid composition of this older 
gives it a preference in structures where strength end a noble but rough 
eimpifaity are obfaiy required.* 

The Ionic bears a kind of amen proportion between the mom solid and 
delicate orders. Its column is nine diameters high ; its capital is adorned 
with volutes, and its cornice has denticles. There is both delicacy and in- 
genuity displayed in this pillar ; the invention of which is attributed to, 
the Ionian*, as the famous temple of Diana at Ephesus was of this order. 
It is said to hava been formed after the model of an agreeable young wo- 
man, of an elegant shape, dressed in her hair ; as a contrast to the Doric 
order, which was formed after that of a strong robust mam 

The Corinthian, the richest of the five orders, is deemed a master-piece 
of art, and was invented at Corinth by Callimachus. Its oolunm is ten 
diameters high, and its capital is adorned with two rows of leaves and eight 
volutes, which sustain the abaena The frieze fa ornamented with curious 
devices, and the cornice with denticles and modillione. This order fa used 
in stately and superb struotures.f 


* The Doric is the best proportioned of all the orders. The several peris of which 
It is composed are founded on the natural position of solid bodies. In its first inven- 
tion it wsfo more simple than in its present state. In after-times, when it began to 
be adorned, it gained the name of Doric ; fbr when St was con s tr uc ted in its primitive 
and simple form, the name of Tuscan was conferred on it Hence the Tuscan pre- 
cedes the Doric in rank, on account of the resemblance to that pillar in its original 
state. 

t Callimachus is said to have taken the hint of the c a pi tal of tins pillar from the 
following remarkable circumstance Accidentally passing by the tomb of a young 
lady, he perceived a basket of toys covered with a tifa placed over an acanthus root ; 
having bsen left there by her nurse. As the branches grew up, they encompassed th« 
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The Composite is compoundodof die other orders, end was contrived by 
the Romans. Its capital has the two rows of leaves of the Carinifct&n, 
and the volutes of the Ionic. Its column has the quarter-round as the 
Tuscan 'and Boric orders, is ten diameters highland its cornice has de&tk 
des or simple modilliens. This pillar is generally found in buildings 
where strength, elegance, and beauty, are united.* 

- These observations are Attended to induce the industrious Craftsman to 
pursue his researches into the rise and pnogreas of architecture, by consult* 
ing the works of the best writers on the subject f 

From das theme we prooeed to illustrate the moral advantages of Geo* 
metry. 

Geometry is the first and noblest of sciences, and the basis on which the 
superstructure of Free Masonry is erected. * 

The contemplation of this science in a moral and comprehensive view 
fills the mind with rapture. To the true Geometrician, the regions of mat* 
ter with which he is surrounded afford ample scope for his admiration, 
while they open a sublime field for his inquiry and disquisition. Every 
blade of grass winch covers the field, every flower that blows, and every 
insect which wings its way in the bounds of expanded space, proves the 
existence of a First Cause, and yields pleasure to the intell gent mind. 

The symmetry, beauty, and order displayed in the various parts of ani* 
mate and inanimate creation are pleasing and delightful themes, and nati*» 
rally lead to the source whence the whole is derived. When we bring within 
the focus of the eye the variegated carpet of the terrestrial creation, and 
Survey the progress of the vegetative system, our admiration is justly ex- 
cited. Every plant that grows, every flower that displays its beauties olr 
breathes its sweets, affords instruction and delight When wc extend our 
views to the animal creation, and contemplate the varied clothing of every 
species, we are equally struck with astonishment ! and when we trace the 


basket, till, arriving at the tile, they met with on obstruction, and bent downwards.— 
Callimachus, struck with the object, set about imitating the figure ; the vase of the 
capital he made to represent the basket; the abacus the tile; and the volutes, the 
bending leaves. 

* The original orders of architecture were no more than three : — the Doric, Ionic 
and Corinthian, To these the Romans added two : die Tuscan, which they made 
plainer than the Doric ; and the Composite, which was more ornamental, if not more 
beautiful than the Corinthian. The first three orders alone show invention and parti- 
cular character, and essentially difler from each other ; the two others have nothing 
but what is borrowed and differ only accidentally; the Tuscan is the Doric in its 
earliest state ; and the Composite is the Corinthian enriched with the Ionic. To the 
Greeks, and not to the Romans, we arc indebted for what is great, judicious, and dis- 
tinct, in architecture. 

t How much soever I may regret the loss of the fine analysis of M the Senses’* which 
Mr. Preston had introduced hare ; yet, as it forma no part of the present system of 
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fines of Geometry, drawn by the Divine penal in 4hc beautifol plumage of 
the feathered tribe, how exalted is our conception of the heavenly work I 
The admirable strnetnne of plants and animals, and the infinite nmmber of 
fibres and vessels whioh mn through the whole, with the apt disposition of 
one part to another, is a perpetual subject of study to the true Geometric 
eian ; who, while he adverts to the changes which all undergo in their pro- 
gress to maturity, is lost iu rapture and veneration of thoGroat Cause that 
produced the whole, and whioh continues to govern the system. 

• When ho descends into the bowels of the earth, and explores the king- 
dom of ores, minerals, and fossils, ho finds the same instances of Divine 
wisdom and goodness displayed in their formation and structure ; every 
gem and every pebble proclaims the handy-work of an Almighty Creator. 

When ho surveys the watery element, and directs his attention to the 
wonders of the deep, with *11 the inhabitants of the mighty ocean, he per- 
ceives emblems of the same Supreme Intelligence. The scales of the lar> 
gest whale, and the pencilled shell of the most diminutive fish, equally 
yield a theme for his contemplation, on which he fondly dwells j while the 
symmetry of their formation, and the delicacy of the tints, evince to his 
discerning eye the Wisdom of the Divine Artist. 

When he exalts his view to the move noble and elevated parts of Nature, 
and surveys the celestial orbs, how much greater is his astonishment ! If, 
on the principles of Geometry and true philosophy, he contemplates the 
onn, the moon, the stars, and the whole concave of heaven, his pride is 
humbled, and he is lost in awful admiration. The immense magnitude of 
those bodies, the regularity and rapidity of their motions, and the vast ex- 
tent of spnoe through which they move, are equally inoonoeivable ; and, 
ms far as they exceed human comprehension, hallo his most daring ambi- 
tion, till, lost in the immensity of the theme, he sinks into his primitive 
insignificance. 

By Geometry, then, we curiously trace Nature, through her various 
windings, to her most concealed recesses. By it we discover the power, 
the wisdom, and the goodness of the Great Artificer of the universe, and 
view with delight the proportions which oounect this vast machine. By it 
we discover how the planets move in their different orbits, and demonstrate 

Masonry, it it necessarily expunged -otherwise this volume would have a tendency to 
mi s l ead rather than inform. — Editor. 

[Dr. Ouvaa hat seen proper, as editor of “Preston’s Illustrations,” from which wo 
reprint, to omit “the analysts of the senses,” because it “forms no part of the pre- 
sent system of Masonry.” His reasons may be well enough, but our readers would 
be in the dark unless, in perusing these pages they did not know, the nature and 
character of the analysis of “ the aiwana” omitted by the distinguished Editor. To 
prevent mistakes and to keep our readers posted up in &H matters that we reprint ift 
the M Library,” we will publish in an appendix to the “Illustrations,” Puarox’a ex- 
ceedingly beautiful remarks en “the senses .” — Ed Mrmme Library.} 
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their various revolutions. By it ire account tor the retain of seasons, aol 
the variety of scenes which each season displays to the discerning eye. — 
Numberless worlds are around os, all framed by the same Divine Artist, 
which roll through the vast expanse, and are all conducted by the same un- 
erring law. 

A surrey of Nature, and the observation of her beautiful proportions, 
first determined man to imitate the Divine plan, and study symmetry and 
order. This gave rise to societies, and birth to every useful art The 
architect began to design ; and the {dans which he laid down, improved by 
experience and time, p ro d uced works which hove been the admiration of 
every age. 

THE THIRD SECTION. 

The Third Section of this degree has reference to the origin of the in- 
stitution, and views Masonry under two denominations, Operative and 
Speculative. These are separately considered, and the principles on which 
both are founded are particularly explained. Their affinity is pointed out 
oy allegorical figures and typioal representations. Here the rice of oar 
government, or division into classes, is examined) the disposition of oar 
rulers, supreme and subordinate is traced ) and reasons are assigned for 
.the establishment of several of our present practices. The progress mode 
in architecture, particularly in the reign of Solomon, is remarked ; the 
number of artists* who were employed in building the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem, with their privileges, are specified ) the stipulated period for reward- 
ing merit is fixed, and the inimitable moral to which that eiroamstonce 
alludes is explained ; the creation of the world is described, and many par- 
ticulars Mrs recited, which have been carefully preserved among Masons, 
and transmitted from one age to another by oral tradition. In short, this 


• I copy from M Anderson’s Book of Constitutions,” the numbers and classes of all 
the Craftsmen who were employed about this work : 

Harodim, princes, rulers, or provosts. . 300 

Mcnattckim, expert Master Masons. . . . 3,300 

Ghiblim, stone squama and sculptors, ) 

Jsh Chotzeb , men of hewing, . . . > able Fellow crafts . . 80,000 

Benai, layers or builders, . . . . ) 

The levy out of Israel, appointed to work in Lebanon one month in three, 

10,000 every month, under the direction of the noble Adoniram, who 

was the Junior Grand Warden, . + . . 30,000 


All the Free Masons employed in the work of the temple exclusive of the 
two Grand Wardens. ....... 113,600 

Besides tbs Jtk Smbbcl, or men of burden, the remains of the old Canaanites 
amounting to 70,000, who are not numbered among Masons. Solomon distributed 
the fellow crafts into separate Lodges, with a Master and Wardens in each, that they 
might receive commands in a regular manner, might take rare of their tools and 
jewels, might be regularly paid every week, Jtc^ and the fellow crafts took ram of 


their succ ession by e d u c ating 


apprentices."-- JUtotr. 
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Section contains a itere of valuable knowledge, founded on reason and 
aaered record, botk enterWimog and instrnotiye, and is well calculated to 
enforce the reneratien due to antiquity.* 

THU FOURTH SUCTION. 

The Fourth and last Section of this Degree is no less replete with useful 
instruction. Oiroumstanoss of zeal importance to the Fraternity are here 
parttenlarised, and many traditional tenets and customs confirmed by 
sacred and profane reoord. The celestial and terrestial globes are oonsid* 
ered with accuracy ; and here the accomplished gentleman may display his 
talents to advantage in the elucidation of the sciences, which are classed in 
a regular arrangement. The stimulus to preferment, and the mode of re* 
wilding merit, arc pointed out; the marks of distinction which were con* 
ferred on our ancient Brethren, as the reward of excellence, are explained; 
and the duties, as well as privileges, of the first branch of their male off* 
spring defined. In short, this Section contains some curious observations 
on the validity of our forms, and concludes with the most powerful incen- 
tives to the practice of piety and virtue. 

• We can affoid little assistance, by writing, to the industrious Mason in this Sec- 
tion, as it can only be acquired by oral communication : for an explanation, however 
of the connection between Operative and Speculative Masonry, we refer him to the 
Fourth Section of Book I. page 8. 

The following Invocation of Solomon, at the Dedication of the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem, particularly claims our attention in this Section : 

INVOCATION. 

And Solomon stood before the altar of the Lord, in the presence of all the congre- 
gation of Israel, and spread forth his hands; saying, 

O Lord God, there is no god like unto thee, in heaven above, or in the earth be 
ueath ? who keepest covenant, and shewest mercy unto thy servants who walk be- 
fore thee, with all their hearts. 

Let thy Word be verified, which thou hast spoken unto David, my father. 

Let all the people of the earth know, that the Lord is God ; and that there is none 
else. 

Let all the people of the earth know thy name and foar dice. 

Let all the people of the earth know, that I here built due house, and consecrated 
It to thy name. 

But, will God indeed dwell upon the earth ? Behold*— the hemveh, and heaven of 
heavens, cannot contain the# ; how much less this house, which I have built ! 

Yet have respect unto my prayer, and to my supplication, and hearken onto my 

ry: 

May thine eyes be open toward this house, by day and by night; even toward the 
place of which thou hast said, My name shall bs then / 

And when thy servant, and thy people Israel, shall pray towards this house, hearken 
to their supplication ; hear thou them in heaven, thy dwelling place : and when thou 
hearest, forgive! 

And the Lord answered, and said, I have hallowed the house which thou has built 
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As the seven liberal Arts and Sciences are ilhwtrated in this Section! it 
may not be improper to give a abort explanation of them : 

Grammar teaches the proper arrangement of words! according to the 
idiom or dialeot of any particular people ; and that exoellenoy of pronun- 
ciation! which enables us to speak or write a language with accuracy, agreea- 
bly to reason and correct usage. 

Rhetoric teaches us to speak copiously And fluently cm any subject! not 
merely with propriety, but with all the advantages of force and elegance | 
wisely contriving to captivate the hearer by strength of argument and 
beauty of expression, whether it be to entreat Or exhort, to admonish or 
applaud. 

Logic teaches ps to guide our reason discretionally in the general know*- 
ledge of things, and direct our inquiries after truth. It consists of are* 
gular train of argument, whence we infers deduce, and otmdude, according 
to certain premises laid down, admitted, or granted ; and in it are employed 
the faculties of conceiving, judging, reasoning, and disposing ; which are 
naturally led on from one gradation to another, till the point in question is 
finally determined; 

Arithmetic teaches the powers and properties of numbers; which is vari- 
ously effected by letters, tables, figures, and instruments. By this art, rea- 
sons and demonstrations are given for finding out any certain number! 
whose relation or affinity to others is already known. 

Geometry treats of the powers and properties of magnitudes in general! 
where length, breadth, and thickness, are considered.* By this scienoe, 
the architect is enabled to construct his plans ; the general, to arrange his 
soldiers : the engineer, to mark out ground for enoampments ; the geo- 
grapher, to give us the dimensions of the world, delineate the extent of 
seas, and specify the divisions of empires, kingdoms, and provinces ; and 
by it, also, the astronomer is enabled to make his observations, and fix the 
duration of' times and seasons, years and cycles. In short, Geometry is 
the foundation of architecture, and the root of the mathematics. 

Mueic teaches the art of forming concords, so as to compose delightful 
harmony, by a proportional arrangement of acute, grave, and mixed sounds. 
This art, by a series ef experiment^ Is reduced to a science, with respect 
to tones, and the intervals of sound only. It inquires into the nature of 

to put my name there for ever ; and mine eyes and mins heart shall he there perpe- 
tually. 

And all the people answered and said — The Lord is gracious, and his mercy 4to» 
dureth for ever. 

• Thus the progression is, from a point to a I im, from a line to a mptrpim, and 
from a superficies to a toHd. A point has no dimensions, but Is an indivisible part of 
space. A Kne is the continuation of a point, embracing only the tingle capacity Of 
•ength. A tupetfieiet has two dimensions, length and breadth ; and a toUd has ffesr dl 
mentions, length, breadth, and thickness. — Editor, 
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^onoords and dieookb, *ftd eftaMat lit to find owl the proportion between 
thorn by numbers. 

Astronomy it that art by which we are taught to road the wonderful 
works of the Almighty Creator in those sacred pages, the oelestial hemis- 
phere. Assisted by astronomy, we ob s er v e the motions, measure- the dis- 
tances, comprehend the magnitudes, and calculate the periods and eclipses, 
of the heavenly bodies. By it we been the use of the globes, the system 
of the world# and the primary law of nature. While we are employed in 
the study of this science, we perceive unparalleled instanoss of wisdom and 
goodness, and through the wholt of creation trace the glorious Author by 
bis works.* 

Thus end the different Sections of the second Lecture; which with th* 
ceremony used et opening and dosing the Lodge, comprehend the whole of 
the Second Degree of Masonry. Besides a complete theory of philosophy 
and physics, this Lecture contains a regular system of science, demonstrated 
on the elsarest principles, and established on the firmest foundation. 


SECTION T 

Remarks on the Third Lecture. 

In treating with propriety on any subjeot, it is necessary to observe a re- 
gular course ; in the former Degrees we have recapitulated the contents of 
the several “Sections, and should willingly pursue the same plan in this De- 
gree, did not the variety of particulars of which it is oompoeed render it 
impossible to give an abstract, without violating the rules of the Order. It 
may be sufficient to remark, that, in twelve Sections, of which this Lecture 
contjlBt8, every circumstanoe that respects government and system, ancient 
lore and deep research, curious invention and ingenious discovery, is col* 


• The doctrine of the Spheres, which is included is the Science of Astronomy, is 
also particularly considered in this Section. 

The globes are two artificial spherical bodies, on the convex surface of which are 
represented the countries, seas, and various parts of the earth ; the face of the heavens, 
tbs planetary revolutions, and other important particulars. The sphere, with the 
parts of the earth delineated on ite surface, is called the terrestrial globe ; and that 
with the constellations, and other heavenly bodies, the celestial globe. Their princi- 
pal nee, besides serving as maps to distinguish the outward parts of the earth, and the 
situation of the fixed stars, is, to illustrate and explain the phenomena arising from 
the annual revolution, and the diurnal rotation of the earth round its own axis. They 
are the noblest instruments for giving the most distinct idea of any problem or pro- 
position, as well as for enabling us to solve it Contemplating these bodies, Masons 
are inspired with s doe reverence for the Deity and his works ; and are induced to ap- 
ply with diligence and attention to astronomy, geography, navigation, and all the arts 
dependent on them, by which society has been so much benefited. 
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looted) tad accurately traced; while the mode of practising our rites, on 
publio as well tt private occasions, is satisfactorily explained. Among the 
brethren of this Degree, the landmarks of the Order are preserved ; and 
from them is derived that fbnd of information which expert* and ingenious 
Craftsmen only can afford, whose judgment has been matured by years and 
experience. To a complete knowledge of this Lecture, few attain ; but it 
is an infallible truth, that he who acquires by merit the mark of pre-emi- 
nence to whieh this Degree entitles him, receives a reward which amply 
compensates for all his pest diligence and assiduity. 

From this class of the order, the rulers of the Craft are selected ; as it 
is only from those who are eapable of giving instruction, that we can pro* 
periy expect to receive it with advantage* 

THS FIRST SECTION, 

The ceremony of initiation into the Third Degree* is particularly speci- 
fied in this branch of the Lecture, and many useful instructions are given. 

Such is the importance of this Section, that we may safely aver, who- 
ever is unacquainted with it, is ill qualified to act as a ruler or governor of 
the work of Masonry. 

Prayer at Initiation into the Third Degree. 

O Lord, direct ns to know and serve thee aright 1 prosper our 
undertakings ! and grant that, as we increase in knowledge, we 
prove in virtue, and still farther promote thy honour and glory*! 
it be. 

Charge at Initiation in the Third Degree. 

Brother, 

# 

Your seal for the institution of Free Masonry, the progress whieh you 
have made in the art, and your oonformity to the general regulations, have 
pointed yon out as a proper object of our favour and esteem. 

In the character of a Master Mason, yon are henceforth authorised to 
correct the errors and irregularities of brethren and fellows, and guard 
them against a breach of fidelity. To improve the morals and correot the 
manners of men in society, must be your constant oare. With this view, 
therefore, you are always to recommend to inferiors, obedience and submis- 
sion ; to equals, courtesy and affability ; to superiors, kindness and conde- 
scension. Universal benevolence yon are to inculcate; and, by the regu- 
larity of your behaviour, afford the best example for the conduct of others. 
The ancient land-marks of the Order, which, are here intrusted to your 

• Our American brethren nse an abundance of scripture quotations in the opening 
and conduct of this degree, particularly that sublime observation of King Solomon 
recorded in Ecclesiastes xii. 1 — 7. — Editor. 


laudable 
may im- 
So mote 
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we, yon are to preserve sacred and inviolable ; and never suffer an infringe- 
ment of our righto, or * deration from established usage and custom. 

Duty, honour, and gratitude, now bind yon to be faithful to every trust; 
to support with becoming dignity your new character ; and to enforce, by 
example and precept, the tenets of the system. Let no motive, therefore, 
make you swerve from your duty, violate your vows, or betray your trust; 
but be true and frithful, and imitate the example of that celebrated artist 
whom you have onoe represented. By this 'exemplary conduct you will 
convince the world, that merit has been your title to our privileges ; and 
that, on you, our favours have not been undeservedly bestowed. 

the second section. 

The Second Section is an introduction to the proceedings of the Chap- 
ter of Master Masons, and illustrates several points which are well known 
to experienced Craftsmen. It investigates, in the ceremony of opening the 
Chapter, some important circumstances in the two preceding Degrees. 

THE THIRD SECTION. 

The Third Section commences the historical traditions of the Order; 
which are chiefly collected from sacred record, and other authentic docu- 
ments. 

THE FOURTH SECTION. 

The Fourth Section farther illustrates the historical traditions of the 
Order : and presents to view a finished picture of the utmost consequence 
to the Fraternity. 

THE FIFTH SECTION. 

The Fifth 8eotion continues the explanation of the historical traditions 
of the Order. 

THE SIXTH SECTION. 

The Sixth Section concludes the historical traditions of the Order. 

THE S EVEN T H SECTION. 

The Seventh Section illustrates the hieroglyphieal emblems 41 restricted to 
the Third Degree ; and inculcates many useful lessons, which are intended 
to extend knowledge, and promote virtue. 

THE EIGHTH SECTION. 

The Eighth Section treats of the Government of the Fraternity, and the 

• Amongst these hieroglyphics we find, the Pot of Intern* as an emblem of a pore 
heart; the Be t km , as a symbol of industry; the flbsrfioN to point out the rapidity 
of time, and the Scythe to convince ns of the uncertainty of human life ; the Anchor 
and Ark , to invigorate us with hop* of fbture reward ; the Sword, of retributive Jus 
ties ; the Allowing eye; the Thru steps, of Tooth, Manhood, and Old Age, Acg 4c.— 
Vide Star in the East by the Editor, p. 134. —Editor, 
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disposition of cor rulers, supreme and subordinate. It is generally rc* 
hearsed at installations* 

THK NINTH SECTION.* 

The Ninth Section recites the qualifications of our rulers; and illustrates 
the oeremqny of installation in the Grand Lodge, as well as in the prints 
assemblies of Masons. 

i . THK TENTH SECTION. 

The Tenth Section comprehends the ceremonies of constitution and con- 
secration, and a Tsriety of particulars explanatory of these oeremonies. 

THE ELEVENTH SECTION. 

The Eleventh Section illustrates the oeremonies used at laying the foun- 
dation-stones of churches, chapels, palaces, hospitals, &c.; also the cere- 
monies observed at the Dedication of the Lodge, and at the interment of 
Master Masons. 

THE TWELFTH SECTION. 

The Twelfth Section contains a recapitulation of the essential points of 
the Lectures in all the Degrees, and corroborates the whole by infallible 
testimony. 

Having thus given a general summary of the Lectures restricted to the 
three degrees of the Order,* and made such remarks on each Degree as 
might illustrate the subjects treated, little more can be wanted to encour- 
age the sealous Mason to persevere in his researches. He who has traced 
the Art in a regular progress from the commencement of the First to the 
conclusion of the Third Degree, according to the plan here laid down, must 
have amassed an ample store of knowledge, and will reflect with pleasure 
ou the good effects of his past diligence and attention. By applying the 
improvements he has made to the general advantage of society, ho wtH 
secure to himself the approbation of all good men, and the veneration of # 
Masons. 

• For many particulars to which this and the two Mowing Sections relate, seethe 
Ceremonies of Constitution, Consecration, Installation, Ac., annexed to these remarks. 

On the continent the Brethren extend Masonry to twenty-one degrees, which are 
as follows : 1. E. A. 2. F. C. 3. M. M. 4. Mark Mason. 5. Past Master. 6. Most 
Excellent Master. 7. Royal Arch. 8. Knights of the Red Cross. 9. Knights Templar. 

10. Knights of Malta. 11. Secret Master. 12. Perfect Master. 13. Intimate Secretary. 

1 4. Provost and Judge. 15. Master in Israel. 86. Elected Knights. 17. Elected Grand 
Master. 18. IDostrious Knight* 10. Grand Master architect 20. Knights of the Ninth 
Arch. 21. Perfection. But some enthusiasts, who identify the Rosicrucuns, the 
Knights of the 8wan, and the Whits Eagle, — tht revolting degrees which are prac- 
tised in the Ernst under the denomination of Turkish Masonry, Ac n Ac n Ac. — augment 
the number to mors thin a hundred. All beyond the Royal Arch, however, ought to 
be carefully separated from genuine Masonry, ns they arc mostly founded on vague 
and uncertain traditions, which po sse s s not the shadow of authority to recommend 
them to our notice.— Editor. 
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SECTION VI. 

Of fa Ancient Ckremoniee of fa Order. 

We shall now proceed to illustrate the Ancient Ceremonies of the Order, 
particularly those observed at the Constitution and Consecration of the 
Lodge, and at the Installation of Officers, with the usual charges delivered 
on those occasions. We shall likewise annex an explanation of the Cere- 
monies used at laying the Foundation-stones of Public Structures, at the 
Dedication of Public Halls, and at Funerals; and close this part of the 
treatise with the Funeral Service. 


The Manner of conttihtiing fa Lodge , including fa Ceremony of Oonu • 
- c ration, dbc. 


Any number of regularly-registered Masons, not under seven, resolved 
to form the new Lodge, must apply, by petition, # to the Grand Master. 

The petition must be recommended by the officers of some regular Lodge, 
and be transmitted to the Grand Secretary ; unless there be a provincial 
Grand Master of the district or province in which the Lodge is proposed 
to be holden ; in which case, it is to be sent to him, or to his deputy ; who 
is to forward it, with his recommendation or opinion thereon, to the Grand 
Master. If the prayer of the petition* be granted, the provincial Grand 
Master may issue a dispensation, authorising the Brethren to meet as a 
Lodge, until a warrant of constitution shall be signed by the Grand Mas- 
ter. 

In consequence of this dispensation, the Lodge is formed at the place 
specified ; and' its transactions, being properly reoorded, are valid for the 
time being, provided they are afterwards approved by the Brethren con- 
vened at the time of Constitution. 

* The mode of applying by petition to the Grand Matter, for a warrant to meet at 
a regular Lodge, commenced only in the year 1718 ; previous to which time, Lodges 
were empowered, by inherent privileges vetted in the fraternity at large, to meet and 
act occasionally under the direction of tome able architect, and the acting magistrate 
of the county ; and the proceedings of those meetings, being approved by the majo- 
rity of the Brethren convened at another Lodge assembled in the tame district, were 
deemed constitutional. By such an inherent authority, the Lodge of Antiquity in 
London now acts ; having no warrant from the Grand Lodge ; but an authority traced 
from time immemorial, which has been long and universally admitted and acknow 
ledged by the whole fraternity. 

• The following it a form of the petition: 

* To the M. W. Grand Master of the United Fraternity of Antient Free and Ac 
cepted Masons of England : 

We, the undersigned, being regularly registered Masons of the Lodges mentioned 
against our respective names, having the prosperity of the Craft at heart, are anxious 
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When the Grand Lodge has signified its approbation of the new Lodge, 
and the Grand Master is thoroughly satisfied of the truth of the allegations 
set forth in the petition, he appoints a day and hoar lor constituting [and 
consecrating ] 9 the new Lodge ; and for installing the Master, Wardens, 
and Officers. 

If the Grand Master in person attend the ceremony, the Lodge is said 
to be constituted in ample form: if the Deputy Grand Master acts as Grand 
Master, it is said to be constituted in due form ; and if the power of per- 
forming the ceremony be Tested in the Master of a private Lodge, it is said 
to be constituted in form. 

Ccremomy of OtmtiitoUixm. 

On the day and hour appointed, the Grand Master and his Officers, or 
the Master and Officers of any private Lodge authorised by the Grand 
Master lor that purpose, meet in a convenient room; and, when properly 
clothed, walk in procession to the Lodge-room ; where, the usual ceremonies 
being observed, the Lodge, is opened by the Grand Master, or Master in 
the chair, in all the Degrees of the Order. After a short prayer, an odef 
in honour of Masonry is sung. The Grand Master, or Master in the chair, 
is informed by the Grand Secretary, or his locum tencn$, 1 That the Brethren 
then present [naming them,] being duly instructed in the mysteries of the 
Art, desire to be formed into the new Lodge, under the Grand Master’s 
patronage ; that a dispensation has been granted to them for the purpose ; 
and that by virtue of this authority they had assembled as regular Masons, 
and duly recorded their proceedings/ The petition is read, as is also the 

to exert our best endeavours to promote and diffiise the genuine principles of the art; 
and, for the convenience of our respective dwellings, and other good reasons, we are 
desirous of forming a new Lodge, to be named In conse- 

quence of this desire, we pray for a warrant of constitution, empowering us to meet 
as a regular Lodge, at on the of every month ; and there 

to discharge the duties of Masonry, in a constitutional manner, according to the forms 
of the Order, and the laws of the Grand Lodge ; and we have nominated, and do re- 
commend, brother A. B. to be the first Master; Brother C. D. to be the first Senior 
Warden; and brother E. F. to be the first Junior Warden of the said Lodge. 

The prayer of this petition being granted, we promise strict obedience to the com- 
mands of the Grand Master, and the laws and regulations of the Grand Lodge ." 1 

This petition, being signed by at least seven regular Masons, and recommended by 
the Masters of three regular Lodges adjacent to the place where the Lodge is to be 
formed, is delivered to the Grand Secretary ; who, on presenting it to the Grand Mas- 
ter, or in his absence to the Deputy, and its being approved, is ordered to grant a dis- 
pensation, authorising the brethren specified in the petition to assemble as Masons in 
open Lodge for forty days, and practice the rites of the Order, until such time as a 
constitution can be obtained by command of the Grand Lodge, or that authority be 
recalled. 

9 This is frequently omitted. 
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dispensation, and the warrant or charter of constitution, which had been 
granted in consequence of it. The minutes of the new Lodge, while un- 
der dispensation, are likewise read, and, being approved, are declared to be 
regular, valid, and constitutional. The Grand Master, or Master in the 
Chair, then takes the warrant in bis hand, and requests the Brethren of 
the new Lodge publicly to signify their approbation or disapprobation of 
the Officers who are nominated in the warrant to preside over them. > This 
being signified accordingly, an anthem is sung, and an oration on the na- 
ture and design of the Institution is delivered. 

The ceremony of Consecration sucoeeds; which is never to be used but 
when it is specially ordered. 

Ceremony of Ooneecratkm. 

The Grind Master and his Officers, accompanied by some dignified Oler* 
gyman, having taken their stations, and the Lodge, wbioh is plaoed in the 
centre, being covered with white satin, the oeremooy of Consecration com- 
mences. All devoutly kneel, and the preparatory prayer is rehearsed. — 
The chaplain or orator produoes his authority,* and, being properly assisted, 
proceeds to consecrate.f Solemn music is introduced, while the neoessarj 
preparations are making. The Lodge being then uncovered, the first danse 
of the consecration prayer is rehearsed, all devoutly kneeling. The re- 
sponse being made, Glory to God on high, incense is scattered over the 
Lodge, and the grand honours are given. The Invocation is then pro- 
nounced, with the honours ; alter which the consecration prayer is con- 
cluded, and the response repeated as before, together with the honours.— 
The Lodge being again covered, all the Brethren rise up, solemn music is 
resumed, a blessing is given, and the response made as before, accompanied 
with the honours. An anthem is then sung ; and the Brethren of the new 
Lodge having advanced according to rank, and offered homage to the Grand 
Master, the oeremooy of consecration ends. 

The above oeremony being finished, the Grand Master advances to the 
pedestal, and constitutes the new Lodge in the following form : 

‘ In the elevated character of Grand Master, to which the suffrages of 
‘ my brethren have raised me, I invoke the Name of the Most High, to 
* whom be glory and honour 1 May He be with you at your beginning, 

‘ strengthen you in the principles of our Royal Aft, prosper you with all 
‘ success, and direct your zealous efforts to the good of the Craft ! By the 
< divine aid, I constitute and form you, my good Brethren, Masters, and 
‘ Fellows, into the regular Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons ; and hence- 
forth empower you to act in conformity to the rites of our venerable Or* 
<der, and the charges of our ancient Fraternity. May^God be with yon Y 
Amen* 


• The constitution roll. 

f Corn, wine, and oil, are the elements of consecration. 
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. nourish with drams sod trumpets. 

The grand honours are then givdn ; and the oeromoay of Installation 
succeed*. 

Ceremony of IruCaHaUom 

The Grand Master* asks his deputy, 1 Whether he has examined the 
Master nominated in the warrant, and finds him well-skilled in the noble 
science and Royal Art V The Deputy, having answered in the affirma- 
tivef, by the Grand Master's order takes the candidate from among his 
fellows, and presents him at the pedestal ; saying, ‘ Most worshipful Grand 
Master, [or worshipful Master, as it happens,] I present my worthy brother 
A. B. to be installed Master of the Lodge. I find him to be of good 
morals, of great skill, true and trusty, and a lover of the whole Frater- 
nity, wheresoever dispersed ever the free of the earth \ I doubt not, there- 
fore, that he will discharge the duties of the office with fidelity/ 

The Grand Master then orders a summary of the ancient eharges£ to be 
read by the Grand Secretary [or acting Secretary] to the Master elect. 

I. You agree to be a good man and true, and strictly to obey the moral 
law. 

* In this and similar instances, where the Grand Master is specified as acting, may 
be understood any Master of a Lodge who performs the ceremony. 

t A private examination is always understood to precede the installation of every 
officer. 

% As the curious reader may wish to know the ancient charges that were used on 
this occasion, we shall here insert them, verbatim, as they are contained in a MS. in 
the possession of the Lodge of Antiquity in London, written in the reign of James 
the Second. 

c • * * • * And furthermore, at divers assemblies have been put and ordained 
divers crafties, by the best advise of magistrates and fellows, Tunc unue ex temoribue 
tenet librum, et HU ponent m mmm tm am super hbrum. 

* Every man that is a Mason take good heed to these chargee (wee pray,) that if 
any man had himaelfe guilty of any of these charges that he may amend himselfe 
or principally for dread of God : you that be charged, take good heed that you keepe 
all these charges well ; for it is a great evil for a man to forswear himselfe upon a 
hook. 

< The first charge is, That yee shall be true men to God and the holy church, and 
to use no error or heTesie by your understanding and by wise men's teaching. AUso, 

4 Secondly, That yee shall be true liege men to the King of England, without trea- 
son or any falsehood, and that yee know no treason or treachery, but yee shall give 
knowledge thereof to the King, or to his counsell ; also yee shall be true one to an- 
other, (that is to say) every Mason of the craft that is Mason allowed, yee shall doe 
to him as yee would be done unto yourselfe. 

* Thirdly, And yee shall keepe truely all the counsell that ought to be kept tn the 
way of Masonhood, and all the counsell of the Lodge or of the chamber. — AUso, that 
yee shall be no thiefe, nor thieves to your knowledge free : that yee shall be true U) 
the king, lord, or master that yee serve, and truely to see and worke for his advan- 
tage. 
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II. Yon sgne to be a peaceable subject, and cheerfully to oonform to the 
laws of the country in which yon reside. 

HI. Yon promise not to be concerned in plots or conspiracies against go* 
vvnment, bat patiently submit to the decisions of the supreme legislature. 

* 7. You agree to pay a proper respect to the civil magistrate, to work 
diligently, Kve creditably, and act honourably by all men. 

Y. You agree to bold in veneration the original rulers and patrons of 
the Order of Masonry, and their regular successors, supreme and subordi- 
nate, according to their stations j and to submit to the award and resol u- 
tions of your brethren in general chapter convened, in every case consis- 
tent with the constitutions of the Order. 

VI. You agree to avoid private piques and quarrels, and to guard against 
intemperance and excess. 

VII. You agree to be cautious in carriage and behaviour, courteous to 
your brethren, and faithful to the Lodge. 

VIII. You promise to respect gonuine brethren, and to discountenance 
impostors, and all dissenters from the original plan of the Institution. 

IX. You agree to promote the general good of society, to cultivate the 
social virtues, and to propagate the knowledge of the Art of Masonry, as 
far as your influence and ability can extend. 

On the Master elect signifying his assent to these Charges, the Secretary 
proceeds to read the following Regulations : 


1 Fourthly, Yee shall call all Masons your fellows, or your brethren, and no other 
names. 

1 Fifthly, Yee shall not take your fellow’s wife in villany, nor deflower his daughter 
or servant, nor put him to no disworship. 

1 Sixthly, Yon shall truley pay for your meat or drinks wheresoever yee goe, to 
table or bord. Allso, ye shall doe no villany there, whereby the craft or science may 
be slandered. 


* These be the charges general to every true Mason, both Masters sad Fellows.' 

* Now will 1 rehearse other charges single for Masons allowed or accepted. 

1 First, That no Mason take on him no lord's worke, nox any other man’s, unless ha 
know himselfe well able to perform the worke, so that the craft have no slander. 

4 Secondly, Allso, that no master take worke, but that he take reasonable pay for 
itt ; so that the lord may he truely served, and the master to live honestly, and to pay 
his fellows trnely. And that no master or fellow supplant others of their worke j 
(that is to say) that if he hath taken a worke, or else stand master of any worke, that 
he fh«ll not put him out, unless he be unable of cunning to make an end of his worke. 
.And no master nor fellow shall take no apprintice for less than seaven years. And 
that the apprintice be free born, and of limbs whole as a man ought to be, and no bas- 
tard. And that no master or fellow take no allowance to be made Mason without 
the assent of his fellows, at the least six or seaven. 

4 Thirdly, That he that be made be able in all degrees ; that is, free-born, of a good 
kiqdred, true, and no bondsman, and that he have his right limbs as a man ought to 


have. 

4 Fourthly, That a master take no apprintice without he have occupation tooccup 
two or three fellows at the least 
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L Ton admit that it is not in the power of aaj mao, or body of meii| 
to make innovation in the body of Masonry. 

II. Tou promise to pay homage to the Grand Master for the time being, 
and to his officers, when duly installed; and strictly to eonform to every 
edict of the Grand Lodge, or General Assembly of Masons, that is not 
subversive of the principles and ground work of Masonry. 

IIL Ton promise regularly to attend the oommittees and oommunio** 
tions of the Grand Lodge, on receiving proper notice ; and to pay obedi- 
ence to the duties of the Order on all convenient occasions. 

IV. Tou admit that no new Lodge can be formed without permission 
of the Grand Master or his Deputy ; nor any countenance given to any 
irregular Lodge, ok to any person clandestinely initiated therein* 

V. Tou admit that no person can be initiated into Masonry in, or ad- 
mitted member of, the regular Lodge, without previous notice, and due in- 
)uiry into his character. ' 


* Fifthly, That no master or fellow put away any lord’s worke to taske that ought 
to be journey-worke. 

* Sixthly, That every master give pay to his fellows and servants as they may de- 
serve, soe that he not defamed with false workeing. And that none slander another 
behind his backe, to make kim loose his good name. 

1 Seaventhly, That no fellow in the bouse or abroad answear another ungodly or rt- 
proveably without a cause. 

1 Eighthly, That every master mason doe reverence his elder ; and that a mason be 
no common plaier at the cards, dice, or hax&rd ; or at any other unlawful plaiee, 
through the which the science and craft may be dishonoured and slandered. 

* Ninthly, That no fellow goe into the town by night, except he have a fellow with 
kim, who may bear kim record that he was in an honest place. 

‘Tenthly, That every master and fellow shall come to the aseemblie, if itt be 
within fifty miles of him, if he have any warning. And if he have trespassed against 
the craft, to abide the award of masters and fellows. 

‘Eleventhly, That every master mason and fellow that hath trespassed against the 
•raft shall stand to the correction of other masters and fellows to make him accord $ 
and if they cannot accord, to go to the common law. 

‘ Twelfthly, That a Master or fellow make not a mould-stone, square, nor rale, to 
no lowen, nor let no lowen worke within their Lodge, nor without, to mould-stone. 

‘Thirteenthly, That every Mason receive and cherish strange fellows when they 
come over the countrie, and set them on worke If they will worke, as the manner is 
(that is to say) if the Mason have any mould-stone in his place, he shall give him a 
mould-stone, and sett him on worke ; and if he have none, the Mason shall refresh 
him with money unto the next Lodge. 

‘ Fourteenthly, That every Mason shall troely serve his master for his pay. 

' Fifteenthly, That every master shall truely make an end of his worke, taske, or 
journey, whttbersoe it be. 

‘ These be all the charges and covenants that ought to be read at the installment of 
Master, or making of a Free Mason or Free Masons. The Almighty God of Jacob, 
who ever have you and me in his keeping, bless us now and ever. Amen. 1 
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VI. Tor Agree that ro visitors* shall be reoefrcd into the Lodge with* 
out passing under doe examination, and producing proper Touchers of a 
regular initiation. 

These are the Regulations of the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons. 

The Grand Master then addresses the Master elect in the following 
manner : 4 Do you submit to those Charges, and promise to support those 
Regulations, as Masters have done in all ages before you? 1 

Having signified his cordial submission, the Grand Master thus salutes 
him: 

1 Brother A. B., in consequence of your cheerful conformity to the 
Charges and Regulations of the Order, I approve of you as Master of the 
Lodge ; not doubting of your care, skill and capacity/ 

The new master is then conducted to an adjacent room, where he is re* 
gul&rly installed, f and bound to his Must in ancient form, in the presence 
of at least three installed Masters. 

On his return to the Lodge, the new master is conducted by the [Grand] 
Stewards to the left hand of the Grand Master, where he is invested with 
the badge of his office, and the warrant of constitution is delivered over to 
him in form ; after which the Sacred law, with the square, and compasses, 
the constitutions, the minute-book, the rule and line, the trowel, the chisel, 
the mallet, the moveable and immoveable jewels, and all the insignia of 
his different Offices, are separately presented to him, with suitable charges 
to each.J He is then chaired amid the acclamations of the Brethren; 
after which he returns his becoming acknowledgements to the Grand Mas- 
ter, and the acting Officers, in order. The members of the new Lodge 

# At a quarterly Communication, held at Free Masons’ Hall, on Wednesday, Jane 
3d, 1813, M A Report from the Board of General Purposes was read ; in which it was 
stated, that a complaint had been preferred against a Lodge in London, for having re- 
fused admission to some Brethieh who were well known to them, alleging that, as 
the Lodge was about to initiate a Candidate, no visitor could be admitted until that 
ceremony was concluded. The several Parties having attended the Board, it appeared 
that the Officers of the Lodge complained against, had acted under an erroneous Opin- 
ion of the General laws, and not from any intention to infringe them or the estab- 
lished custom of the Craft, and they assured the Board of their anxiety at all times 
to conform themselves to every Regulation of the Grand Lodge, and that they should 
not again foil into a similar error. Whereupon, the Board Resolved, That it is the 
undoubted right of every Mason, who is well known, or pr o p erl y vouched, to visit 
any Lodge during the time it is opened for general Masonic Business, observing the 
proper forms to be attended to on such occasions, and so that the Master may not be 
interrupted in the performahce of his duty.” — Editor. 

t This part of the ceremony can only be orally communicated ; nor can any but 
installed Masters be present. — Editor. 

% The same ceremony and charges attend every succeeding installation. 

For the accommodation of Brethren, whose distance from the metropolis may do 
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then advance in proomhm, pay due homage to the Master, # and signify 
their subjection and obedience by the usual salutations in the three de^ 
grees. 

prive them of gaining the necessary instruction in this important rite, we shall here 
insert a few moral observations op the instruments of Masonry, which are usually 
presented to the Master of the Lodge at installation. 

The various implements ef the profession, emblematical of our conduct hi life, are 
upon this occasion carefully enumerated. 

“ The itofa directs, that we should punctually observe our duty ; press forward in 
the path of virtue, and, neither inclining to the right nor the left, in all our actions 
have Eternity in view. 

(t The Line teaches the. criterion of moral rectitude, to avoid dissimulation in cop 
versation and action, and to direct our steps in the path which leads to immortality. 

“ The Troaxl teaches, that nothing can be united without proper cement, and that 
the perfection of the building must depend on the suitable disposition of the cement , 
so Charity, the bond of perfection and social unto*, must link separate miuds and 
separate interests ; that, like the radii of a circle, which extend from the centre to every 
part of the circumference, the principle of benevolence may be diffused to every mem- 
ber of the community. 

“ The Chisel demonstrates the advantages of discipline and education. The mind, 
like the diamond, in its original state, is unpolished ; but as the effects of the chisel 
yn the external coat soon presents to view the latent beauties of the diamond, soedn* 
cation discovers the latent virtues of the mind, and draws them forth to range the 
large field of matter and space, in order to display the summit of human knowledge 
our duty to God and to man. 

“ The Plumb admonishes to walk upright in our station, to hold the scale of justice 
in equal poise, to observe the just medium between intemperance and pleasure, and 
to make our passions and prejudices coincide with the line of our duty. 

“The Level demonstrates, that we are descended from the same stock, partake of 
the same nature, and share the same hope ; and that though distinctions among men 
are necessary to preserve subordination, yet no eminence of station can make us for- 
get that we are brethren, and that he who is placed on the lowest spoke of Fortune’s 
wheel may be entitled to our regard ; because a time will come, and the wisest knows 
not how soon, when all distinctions, but that of goodness, shall cease ; and Death, the 
grand leveller of human greatness, reduce ns to the same state. 

“ The Square teaches us to regulate our actions by rale and line, and to harmonise 
our conduct by the principles of morality and virtue. 

“ The ONRjMim teach us to limit our duty in every station $ that rising to emi- 
nence by merit, we may live respected, and die regretted. 

“ The Mallet teaches us to lop off excrescences, and smooth surfaces'; or, in other 
words, to correct irregularities, and reduce man to a proper level; no that, by quiet 
deportment, he may, in the school of discipline, learn to be content What the Msb 
let is to the workman, enlightened reason is to the passions ; it curbs ambition, de- 
presses envy, moderates anger, and encourages good dispositions j whence arises that 
comely order, 

Which nothing earthly gi sts, or am destroy. 

The tout 9 calm sunshine, and the heart-fdi joy. 1 * 

• “ No brother shall continue in the office of Master for more than two yetrs in 
succession, unless by a dispensation, which may be granted by the Grand Master, or 
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Thu ceremony being concluded, the new Master enters immediately on 
tbe duties of his office, by appointing his wardens, who are separately con- 
ducted to the pedestal, presented to the Grand Master, and installed* by 
the Grand Wardens; after which hef proceeds to infest them with their 
badges of offioeln the following manner: 

1 Brother C. D. y I appoint you Senior Warden of the Lodge : * and infest 
you with the ensign of office.^ Tour regular attendance on our stated 
meetings is essentially necessary ; as, in ray absence, you are to rule the 
Lodge ; and, in mj presence, to assist me in the government of it. I 
firmly rely on your knowledge of the Art, and attachment to the Lodge, 
for the faithful discharge of the duties of the office.* 

1 Brother S. F., I appoint you Junior Warden of the Lodge ; and invest 
you with the badge of office. To you I entrust the examination of visitors, 
and the introduction of candidates. Your regular and punctual attendance 
is particularly requested ; and I have no doubt that you will faithfully ex- 
ecute every duty which you owe to your present appointment* 

The new Master then addresses the Wardens together: 

4 Brother Wardens, you are both too expert in the principles of Masonry, 
to require much information as to the duties of your respective offices : 
suffice it to mention, that what yon have seen praiseworthy in others, it is 
expected you will carefully imitate : and what in them may to you have 
appeared defective, you will in yourselves amend. Good order and regu- 

th« provincial Grand Muter ia cases of real necessity ; but he may be again elected 
after he has been out of that office one year.” (Const. Art. 4. p. 78.) The operation 
of this law was expounded at a quarterly communication, March 5, 1817, when, “ A 
report from the board of General Purposes was read, stating, that a memorial had 
been presented to the Board, by two of tbe Past Hasten of the Lodge, Jfe. 83, repre- 
senting tint the said Lodge had, fat November brat, re-elected a brother to fill the 
chair as Master, for the current year, who had been in that office during the years 
1815 and 1816, and which re-election the memorialists considered to be contrary to 
the law of the Grand Lodge, Article 4. p. 78, of the book of constitutions. They, 
therefore, submitted that such re-election ought to be declared void, and the Lodge be 
directed to proceed to tbe election of another Master. That the board having heard 
the arguments of several parties, after much deliberation, Reechoed, that in the opinion 
of the Board, the eaid election woo legal under the lam above putted. The Board, how- 
ever, were of opinion, that the memorialists were prompted to present their memorial, 
by a desire only of obtaining a decision on so material a question, and in regard to 
which a diversity of opinions had prevailed in the Craft.”— Editor. 

9 The Master and Wardens are installed as tire representatives of all the Matter 
Masons who are absent 

t When thi Grand Master and his officers attend to constitute a new Lodge, tbe 
P.G.M usually invests the Matter, the Grand Wardens invest the Wardens, the Grand 
Treasurer and Grand Secretary invest the Treasurer and Secretary, and the Gram 
Stewards the Stewards. 

$ Here specify its moral excellence. 

18 
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Urity you must endeavour to promote; and, by a due regam to the laws 
In your own conduct, enforce obedience to them in the conduct of others.’ 

The Wardens retiring to their seats, the Treasurer* is next invested.— 
The Secretary is then called to the pedestal, and invested with the jewel 
of his office ; upon which the new Master thus addresses bjm : 

1 1 appoint yon, Brother G. H., Secretary of the Lodge. It is your pro* 
vince to record the minutes, and issue out the summonses for the regular 
meetings. Tour good inclinations to Masonry and the Lodge will, no 
doubt, induce you to discharge the duties of the office with fidelity ; and 
by so doing you will merit the esteem and applause of your brethren.’ 

The Deaoonsf are then named, and invested ; on which the Master ad* 
dresses them as follows : 

‘ Brothers I. K. and L. M., I appoint you Deacons of the Lodge. It is 
your province to attend on the Master, and to assist the Wardens in the 
active duties of the Lodge ; such as in the reception of candidates into the 
different Degrees, and in the immediate practice of our rites. Those col- 
umns, X the badges of your office, I entrust to your care, not doubting 
your vigilance and attention.’ 

The next officer appointed is, the Inner Guaid, whom the new Master 
addresses thus : 

‘ Brother N., I appoint you Inner Guard of the Lodge. Tour duty is, 
to admit Masons on proof, to receive candidates in due form, and to obey 
the commands of the Junior Warden.’ 

The Stewards§ are next called up, and invested*; upon which the fct 
lowing charge is delivered to them by the new Master : 

‘Brothers 0. P. and Q. K., I appoint yon Stewards of the Lodge. The 
iutiee of year office are, to introduce visitors, and see that they are pro- 
perly acco mmo dated ; te collect subscriptions and other fees, and keep an 
exact account of the Lodge expenses. Yoer regular and early attendance 
Will afford the best proof of your seal and attachment/ 

Hie new Master then appoints the Tyler, and delivers over to Mm the 
instrument of his offioe, with a short charge on the occasion ; after which 
he addressee the members of the Lodge as follows : 

Brethren,— 

< Sueli is the na t ure ef our constitution, that at some must of neoesrity 

# This officer it not appointed by the Mattel, but elected by the Lodge. 

t The Deacons are the acting Deputies of the Wardens, aod Representatives of 
all the absent Craftsmen. 

t When the work of Masonry in the Lodge is carrying on, the column cf the Senior 
Deacon is raised j when the Lodge is at refreshment, the column of the Jnniar Dee* 

ecu is srirnd. 

i The Stewards are assistants to the Deacons, and the representatives of all the ab- 
sent Entered Apprentices 
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rule and teach, so a fter* ms* d f Mare* 1M& to sabmtMmd obey. Humi- 
lity, in both, is an essential duty. Thar Brethren whom I have appointed 
to assist meinttogovsfiuaefetof the Lodge, are teoweU tmyfeinted with 
the principles of Masonry, and the rates of good manats, to extend the 
power with whioh they are entetsted \ and jot are too sensible of the pro- 
priety of their appomtaebt, and of too generous depositions, to envy their 
preferment. From the knowledge I have of both Officers and Members, I 
trust that we shall have but One aim— to please eeoh other, and unite in the 
great design of oommunieating happiness. 1 

The Grand Master given the Brethren jojr of their Office!** recommends 
harmony, and expresses a wish that the only contention in the Lodge may 
be, a generous emulation to vie in cultivating the royal Art, and the moral 
virtues. The Lodge then joins in the general salute, and Obe *eflrijr~i*st&lled 
Master returns thanks to tke Gttad Master for the 'honour of the Consti- 
tution. 

The Grand Secretary proclaims die new Lodge three times ; with the 
honours of Masonry, and a flourish of horns* eflfch time : after which the 
Grand Master orders the Lodge to be registered in tlfe Grand Lodge books, 
and the Grand Secretary to notify the same to the regular Lodges. 

A song with a chorus, aooompanied by the music, concludes the cere- 
mony of Constitution, and the Lodge is dosed with the usual solemnities- 
in the three Degrees the Grand Master and his Officers ; after which the 
procession is mnmed, and returns to the apartment whenoe it set out. 

This is the tuna! ceremony at the Constitution of a nfcw Lodge* which 
the Grand Master may abridge, or extend, st p leasure ; bat the material 
pointeas* an no Account to be Untitled. 

/ . ’ 

The Ceremony (Mrved ut hying ffie JfrisdabWiStewte of Public Struct 
hires, &c., by the M. W. Grand Master . 

This ceremony ir conducted by the Grand Mister mid bis Officers as- 
sisted by the Members of the Grind Lodge only. No private Mason, or 
inferior officer of any Lodge, mm be admitted to job in the ceremony. — 
Provincial Grand Masters are authorised to execute this duty in their sepa- 
rate provinces, when they are accompanied by their officer*, and the Mas- 
ter and Waidens of the regular Lodges under their jnrisdiction ; but the 
-Chief Magistrate and eivil officers of the place where the building is to be 
erected mast be invited to attend on the occasion. The ceremony is thus 
seadtteted: 

The Grand Lodge haring been opened at a convenient place, and the neces- 
sary directions and instructions given, it is adjourned. The Brethren be- 
ing in their proper clothing and jewels, and wearing white gloves, the pro* 
session moves in the following order, via. 
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Two Grand Tylew, wife Drawn swords; 

Mono: 

Bret h r e n, not momban of any Lodge, two end two. 

The lodges, according to their numbers; 

Juniors going int ; 

Members of Grand Stewards’ Lodge ; 

Officers of Grand Steward/ Lodge; 

Architect or Builder, with the Mallet; 

Grand organist 

€hrand Saperintendant of Works, with the plan ; 

Grand Director of Oeremonies; 

Grand Deaeons; 

Grand Secretary, with Book of Oonstitntions, on a Cushion ; 

Grand Registrar, with his bag ; 

Grand Treasurer with his staff ; 

Grand Chaplain ; 

Put Grand Wardens; 

Past Provincial Grand Masters; 

Provincial Grand Masters ; 

Past Deputy Grand Masters ; 

Visitors of Distinction ; 

Junior Grand Warden, with Phunb; 

| SEEL. 

Mtr Grand Warden, with Level ; 

Steward ( Volume of the Sacred Law, Square, i Steward 
with wand. { and Gompaeaee on a velvet cushion. $ with wand. 
Deputy Grand Matter, with Square ; 

l | 

Grand Sword Bearer; 

Mon* Wob*hfpul Gband Mima; 

Two Ste w ar ds with wands ; 

Grand Tyler with drawn sword. * • 

* These processions are conducted with much greater splendour on the Continent ; 
although it is much to be doubted whether an augmented degree of pomp be more 
consistent with real dignity than the simple ceremonies which the wisdom of our go* 
▼ernors has prescribed and sanctioned by the efficacy of their own example. The 
superior Officers of foreign Lodges wear splendid robes ef silk and velvet, of dm 
three pure colours, decorated with gold and precious stones. I copy from a ritual o £ 
Helvetian ceremonies in my poss ess ion, some other attendant circumstances, which 
are calculated to swell out the gorgeous magnificence of a Masonic procession. “The 
Great Master walks under a purple, blue and erimson canopy, with fine linen and hells. 
The staves of his canopy are four or eight, which aie borne by Master Masons, of 
the oldest Lodge present On the right hand of the Great Master is a tteri b s an d . 
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Hating arrived within a proper distance of the spot, the procession halts, 
the Brethren open to the right and left, so as to leave room for the Grand 
Master to pass up the centre ; he being prece d ed by his Standard, and 
Sword Bearer, the Grand Officers and Brethren following fin succession 
from the rear, so as to invert the order of the preoession. The Grand 
Master having arrived at his station, on a platform, an ode is snog or 
music played (as previously arranged.) The stone bring prepared, and the 
plate with the proper inscription, the upper part of the stone is raised by 
an engine; the Grand Chaplain repeats a prayer ; and the Grand Treasurer 
having, by the Grand Master's oommand, deposited on the plate various 
coins of the present reign, the oement is laid on the lower stone, and the 
upper one is laid down slowly, solemn mnrio playing. Being properly 
placed, the Grand Master descends to the stone, proves that it is properly 
adjusted, by the plumb-role, level, and square, which are snooearively de- 
livered to him by the Junior Grand Wanlen, Senior Grand Warden, and 
Deputy Grand Master ; after which the Architect or Builder delivers to 
him the mallet, with whioh the Grand Master gives three knocks. The 
Grand Master then delivers to the architect or builder the several imple- 
ments for his use. The plan and elevation of the building are presented 
by the Grand Superintendent of the works to the Grand Master, for his 
inspection ; and, having approved them, he gives them to the architect for 
his guidance The Grand Master re-asoends the platform, marie playing. 
An oration suitable to the oooarion is delivered. Some money for the work- 
men is plaoed on the stone by the Grand Treasurer.* 

The procession then returns to the place from which it set out, and the 
Lodge is closed. 


The Ceremony decreed at the Dedication of Maeond Halle . 

On the day appointed for the celebration of the ceremony of Dedication, 
the Grand Master and his Officers, accompanied by all the Brethren who 
are members of the Grand Lodge, meet in a convenient room adjoining to 
the place where the ceremony is to be performed ; and the Grand Lodge is 

and on hit left handds a sword-bearer. Before foe Great Master is a standard, and 
behind him is a standard. All Masters of Lodges present are under bine canopies, 
each borne by four Master Masons of hie own company. The canopies are six feet 
long, and three feet broad : the stares are six feet long ; the frame-work is of cedar, 
oc pine or box-wood ; the nos eri ng hangs down not lees than three foe ton eeeh side, 
* and in the front likewise. In the middle of the prone win a is carried the Ark, cover* 
ed over with the veil of blue, purple, and crimson, by four of the oldest Masons pre 
sent” — Editor. 

• If the building be for a charitable institution, a voluntary subscription is made 
In aid of its funds. 
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opened* 1® ample form, inaiMhe Degress. The order of propasura being 
read by tba Gsand Scerelary,. and * general charge respecting propriety of 
behaviour given by the Deputy Grand Master, the Lodge is adjourned, and 
the prooeesion formed as follows; 

Two Tylers, with drawn Bwords ; 

Music; 

Members of the Grand Lodge, two and two ; 

A Tyler in his uniform ; 

Past Grand Stewards ; 

Grand Tyler; 

Present Grand Stewards, with white rods; 

Secretary of the Stewards Lodge ; 

Wardens of the Steward's Lodge ; 

Master of the Steward's Lodge; 

Choristers : 

One Brother carrying a gold Pitcher, containing corn ; 

Two Brethren, with Silver Pitchers, containing wine and oil; 

Four Tylers carrying the Lodge, oovered with white satin ; 

' Architect; 

Grand Sword-bearer, with sword of state * 

Grand Secretary, with his bag ; 

Grand Treasurer, with his staff; 

Bible,* Square, and Compasses, on a crimson velvet cushion ; carried by 
the Master of a Lodge, who is supported by two Stewards ; 

Grand Chaplain ; 

Provincial Grand Masters ; 

Fsst Grand' Wardens ; 

Past Deputy Grand Masters ; 

Past Grand Masters ; 

Chief Magistrate and Civil Officers of: the Place; 

Two large lights ; 

Grand Wardens ; 

One large light ; 

Deputy Grand Master; 

Ca n s th bnti qn s , oanand by the Master of the oldest Lodge ; 

Gbaud M as»br ; 

Two Stewards dose the pr oce ssi on. 

The ladies are than introduced, and the musicians repair to their station* 
On rite procession reaekiag the Grand Master's chair, the Grand Officers 
are separately proclaimed according to rank, as they arrive at that station ; 

• Where the HMe is jntotioaed, it applies to whatever b cenridered to be the law 
of God. 
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and on the Grand Master’* being proclaimed, the music strikes up, and 
continues during the procession t h ree times round the Hall. The Lodge 
fa then placed in the centre, on a crimson robot couch ;* and the Grand 
Master having taken the chair, under a canopy of state, the Grand Officers, 
and the Master and Wardens of the Lodges, repair to the places which 
have been previously prepared for their reception : The three great lights, 
and the gold and silver pitchers, with the corn, wine, and oil, are pieced 
On tiie Lodge, at the head of which stands the pedestal, on which fa laid a 
Crimson velvet cushion, with the a qpred Law, open, the Square and Com* 
passes put thereon, and the Constitution Roll. An anthem is then sung, 
and an exordium on Masonry delivered : after which, the Architect, ad- 
dressing the Grand Master, returns thanks for the honour conferred on 
him, and surrenders up the implements which had been entrusted to hi# 
ears at laying the Foundation Stone. The Grand Master expresses his ap* 
probation of the Architect's conduct; an ode in honour of Masonry ii 
song, accompanied by the band ; and the ladies retire, as do also such e# 
the musicians as are not Masons. 

The Lodge is then tiled, and the business of Masonry resumed. The 
Grand Secretary informs the Grand Master, that it is the design of the 
Fraternity to have the Hall dedicated to Masonry : he then orders tb# 
Grand Officers to assist in the ceremony ; during which tile organ continues 

* The Hal varies atari, alre a dy vetoed to, curtains tone good fetnarioe relative to 
the furniture of a Lodge, which may be ntefofly inserted in rids pfoft, U A good 
Lodge may be well known by its ornaments ; in many Lodges all sorts of decora- 
tions are heaped together without the sligh te s t attention to propriety. There should 
be no picture, statue, nor emblem of heathen deities ; no bust, picture or statue of the 
heathen philfcsnphera The paspsr image# or emblems are to bo takes from the Bi- 
ble. and the Bible only * a* it afstaiov the aatheatie records of ancient Masonry. — 
Paintings of figures, to represent the virtues or properties of the mind, such as Cha- 
rity, to, are in-had taste. The dsc mati eai should bo Masonic etohlenas, intersecting 
tribes* Flvsqmre mid corny**, to There, if p — p etty managed, can be madb 
highly ornamental. A picture of Solomon, or. Moses, would be appropriate. A mar- 
ble slab containing the names of the founders of the Lodge, fad the date, should be 
let into the north wall. Window curtains, as in rooms, there are none ; but one great 
curtain, very thick, draws across all the windows, along a brass rod, on brass rings. 
There is no valance, or fringe, or other ornament The colour of the curtain is pur- 
ple, crimson, sad Was, to alternate str i p es ; reek stripe the common breadth of 
taoveen, ov other stuff femriure. The certain is. made of mpoftea, and not of town. 
Silk may be used if worried is notliked, but no eerie* or linen; tbsliafeg is black* 
The Master's throne is on three steps. Behind it should be a screen, three sides. oLa 
square, and higher thas hit hood when sre tod . Hum semen should he printed by a 
cunning Masse* with adretfc’e hand, i Un s trin g triangles and A to white, as the 
geared of foe return to briefer a dssk patple. Faring ths liretosh, throse is an 
organ, or a gallery for singers and musicians who are brothers ; and behind the 
throne, at the end of the Lodge, and high up in the ceiling, should be a well-toned 
bell, or Indian gong Editor. 
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playing solemn music, exciting only at the intervals of Dedication. Thq 
Lodge being nnoovered, the first procession is made round it, and the Grand 
Master haring reached the East, the organ is silent, and he proclaims the 
Hall duly dedicated to Masonry, in the name of the great Jehovah, to whom 
be all glory and honour; upon which the Chaplain strews oorn orer the 
Lodge. The oigan plays, and the seoond procession is made round the 
Lodge ; when, on the Grand Master’s arrival at the East, the organ is 
silent, and he declares the Hall dedicated, as before, to Virtue ; qjs which 
the Chaplain sprinkles wine on the Lodge. The organ plays, and the third 
procession is made round the Lodge , when, the Grand Master haring 
reached the East, and the music being silent, the Hall is dedicated to Uni* 
versal Benevolence ; upon which the Chaplain dips his fingers in the oil, 
and sprinkles it orer the Lodge : and at each period of Dedication the 
grand honours are given. A solemn invocation is then made, and an an* 
them sung; after wlpcb, the Lodge being covered, the Grand Master re* 
tires to his chair, and the business of Masonry is adjourned. 

The ladies are again introduced; an ode for the oocasion is performed ; 
and an oration delivered by the Grand Chaplain, which is succeeded by an 
anthem. Donations for the charity are then collected, and the gmnd pro* 
cession is resumed. After mgrching three times round the Hail, preceded 
by the Tylers carrying the Lodge as at entrance, and the music continuing 
to play a grand pieoe, the Brethren return to the place whenoe they set 
mi ; where, the laws of the Order being rehearsed, the Grand Ledge is 
dosed in ample form in all the Degrees. 


The Ceremony observed at Femoral it, according to ancient Ometom ; with ] 
the Service need on that Occasion . 

No Mason oaa be interred with the formalities of the Order, unless it 
be at his own special request, communicated to the Master of the Lodge 
of which he died a Member ; foreigners and sojourners excepted ; nor un* 
less be has been advanced to the Third Degree of Masonry, from which re* 
striction there can be no exception. Fellow-crafts, or apprentices, are not 
entitled to the funeral obsequies. 

The Master of the Lodge having received notice of a Master Mason’s 
death, and of his reqneU to be intoned with the ceremonies of the Older,* 
he fixes the day and hour for the funeral, and issues his command to sum- 

• • By am express kw of tbs Grand Lodge, it is Mae***, ‘That no regular Maaon do 
attend any funeral, or other pmkhc* proi — i en , eiafited with the badges and ensigns 
of the Older, unless a diepemation fee that purpose has been obtained teem the Grand 

• By public procession is meant a general convention of Masons for the purpose of 
making a public appearance. 
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loon the Lodge ; if Brethren Iron oilier Lodges sre expeoted to attend, he 
most make application through the Grand Secretary to the Grand Maater, 
Or hie deputy, for a dispensation, to enable him to supply the place of the 
Grand Master at such funeral, and to regulate the p ro ces s io n, which is to 
be solely under his direction ; and all ‘the Brethren present must he pro* 
perly clothed.* 


Muter t or his Depot? ; under the penalty of forfeiting all the rights end privileges of 
the Society ; and of being deprived of the benefit of the general fund of charity, 
should he be reduced to want* 

Dispensations for public processions are seldom granted but upon very particular 
occasions ; it cannot, therefore, be thought that these will be very frequent, or that 
regular Masons will be induced to infringe an established law by attending those 
which are not properly authorised. Many public parades under this character have 
been made of late years ; but these have not received the sanction of the Grand Mas- 
ter, or the countenance of any regular Mason conversant with the laws of the So- 
ciety. Of this the Public may be convinced, when they advert to the circumstance, 
that the reputation of the whole Fraternity would be at risk by irregularity on such 
an oc canon. It cannot be imagined, that the Grand Matter, who is generally of No- 
ble or Royal Birth, would either so far degrade the dignity of his office, or the char- 
acter of the Society at large, as to grant a dispensation for a public procession upon 
so trifling an occasion as a private benefit at a playhouse, tea-garden or other place 
of public resort ; where neither the interest of the Fraternity, nor the general good, 
can be concerned ; and which, though it maybe of some private advantage, can never 
redound to the credit of Masonry, or the honour of its patrons. 

The above law was planned to put a stop to .mixed and irregular conventions of 
Masons, and to prevent them from exposing to derision the insignia of the Older, by 
parading through die streets on unimportant occasions ; it was not intended, however, 
to restrict the privileges of any regular Lodge, or to encroach on the legal preroga- 
tive of any installed Master. By the universal practice of Masons, every regular 
Lodge is authorised by the Constitution to act on such occasions, when limited to its 
own members, if the Society at large >e not dishonoured ; and every installed Master 
is sufficiently empowered by the Constitution, without any other authority, to con- 
vene and govern his own lodge on any emergency, at the funeral of its own mem- 
bers, or on any occasion in which the honour of the society is concerned ; he being 
always amenable to the Grand Lodge for miecoaduct But when Brethren from other 
Lodges are convened, who are not subject to bis control, in that case a particular dis- 
pensation it required from the Grand Master, or his deputy, who are the only General 
Directors of Masons. The Master of the Lodge will never issue a summons for a> 
public appearance of the lodge on a trifling occasion, or without approbation ; well 
knowing that he is amenable to the General Assembly for his conduct, and, by the 
chargee of his office, must submit to their award j should he, however, be so impru- 
dent as to act on this occasion improperly, the Brethren of the Lodge are warranted 
by the laws to refose o bed ie n ce to his summons; but they are also amenable to the 
Gravid Lodge for contumacy. 

* All the Brethren who walk in procession should observe, as much as possible, an 
uniformity in their dress. Decent mourning with white stockings, gloves, and aprons, 
is meet su itab le sad bee easing. No person should be distinguished by a jewel, who is 
not an officer of one of the Lodges invited to attend in form ; and all the officers of such 
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Tbc dispensation Wig obtained* the Master may invite u many Lodge* 
n ke thinks proper, and the members of those Lodges may aocompany 
their officers in form ; bat the whole oeremoay must be under the direc- 
tion of the Mister of the Lodge to whisk the deceased belonged! for which 
p urpose only the dispensation la granted ; apd he and hia officers must be 
duly honoured, and eheerfhlly obeyed, on the occasion, as the represen ta-t 
tire, for the time being, of the Grand Master, or hie Deputy. 

THE FUNERAL SERVICE. 

The Brethren being assembled at the place where the body of the de- 
ceased lies, the Master of the Lodge to which he belonged opens the Lodge 
in the Third Degree, with the usual forms, and an anthem is sung. Thu 
body being placed in the centre on a conch, and the coffin in which it in 
laid being uncovered, the Master proceeds to the head of the corpse, and 
the service begins. 

Ma8tul 1 What man is he that liveth, and shall not see death ? shall 
ke deliver his soul from the hand of the grave T 

1 Man walketh in a wain shadow, be heapeth up riches, and cannot tell 
who shall gather them. 

* When he dieth, he shall carry nothing away; bis glory shall not de- 
scend after him. 

* Naked he came into the world, and naked he must return : the Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away : blessed be the name of the Lord V 

The grand honours are then given, and certain forms used, which cannot 
be here explained. Solemn music is introduced* during which the Master 
strews herbs or towers over the body; and, taking the fllflUD nou in 
his baud', ke says, 

1 Let us die the death of the righteous, and lei our last end belike his!* 

The Brethren answer, 

‘ God is onr God for ever and ever; he will he oar guide even unto 

death % 

The Master then puts the roll into the coffin, and says, 

* Almighty Father! into thy hands we commend the seal of ear loving 
Brother V 

The Brethren answer three times, giving the grand, honours each time. 

4 The will of God is accomplished ! So be it V 

The Master then repeats the following prayer : 

* Most glorious God ! Author of all good, and Giver of all mercy ; pour 
down thy blessings upon us, and strengthen all our solemn engagements 
with the ties of fraternal affection ! May the present instance of mortal- 
ity remind us of our approaching fate ; and draw our attention to Thee, 

lodges should be ornamented with sashes and hatbands ; aa also the effieera of the 
lodge to whom the diepeasetiea is granted, who are, motes vs r , te he riialmgoiihfd 
with white rods. 
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A fr Wl y atfhge It tote, of mmU Mid who* Ae awfal axMit shall avive 
A* we vo about tofHk tbw transitory (one, A* enlivening proepeot of 
Ay PMToy m*y digpel Aogtomm .of. deoA ; said AM, alter owr dopvtmo 
benen ia pease, and A. Ay. ferenr, m mtj bo reoeived. into Aina everlast- 
ing kingdom, sad AmM smjey, A uA wiA-Ae aonls of our departed 
fr i< wte t A» yae* »murd of oyaow and virt u o u s Ufel lato n / 

An Mtbw AAf aaag> Ae Jforter retires to A* p edts tel, aad A* oodA 
ia oavered, An oration, suitohkto Ae eooamon, ia Ami dehvered; amd 
Ao Msrter n we m m nadi ag tero aad wily, Ao BeeAraa join A i d s , and ra> 
new to aaoh oA» Aeir pledged vernat The lodge ia Ami odjon— d, aad 
Ae procession to Ae place of in torment, is formed: 

Tbe diffmnt lodges rank recording to seniority, A# junior preceding ; 
and each lodge forms one division. Tbe following order is tkeu observed* 


The Tjrier, Ah bis award; 

Ih* Stewards, wiA white rods; 

The Brethren, out of office, two and two; 

The Soorttoiy, wiA a roll ; 

Tbe Treasurer, wiA hio badge of offioa; 

Tho Senior aad Junior Woodens, band in hand j 
The Elat Master; . 

Tbe Master-; 

The Lodge to whiob Andooaeaed Brother belonged, int A following order; 
all Ao see when bowing flwn «r bar A A Aeir beads; 

The Tyler , 

» The Stewaads ; 

Martial Mima, [Drama muffled, and Trumpets covered ;] 

The Mam An of Ao Dodge; 

The Secretary and Treasurer; 

Tbe Senior and Junior Wardens; 

The Past Master ; 

Tbe Holy Writings, on a cushion, covered with blao? cloth, iimisil 
by tic oldest member of Ae Lodge ; 

The Master; 


The Choristers, singing an antAw ; 
The Clergyman ; 



mtfc aonr, 
with the regalia 
placed 1 thereon, 

md two awacdi 


Chief Mamma s ; 
AmMtent.Mewneaa; 
Two Steamed*; . 
A Tyler. 
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One or two lodges advance, k feft the pr ocessi on beg ins, to the c hu rc h - 
yard, to prevent confusion, and make the necessary preparations. The 
Brethren are not to desert their ranks, or change plates, hut keep in their 
different departments. When the procession arrives as the gate of the 
ohurch-yard, the ledge to whioh the deceased Bro t h e r belonged, the m ckh^ 
Hers, and attendants on theoerpee, halt tiii the members of the other l odge s 
have formed a oiiek round the grave ; when an opening is made to receive 
them. They then advanee to the grave; and the Clergyman and officers 
of the noting ledge taking their station at the head of the grave, with the 
choristers on each side, and the mourners at the foot, the service is resum- 
ed, an anthem sung, and the following exhortation given. 

1 Here we view a striking instanoe of the uncertainty of life, and the 
vanity of all human pursuits. The last offices paid to the dead are only 
useful as leotures to the living; from them we alto to derive instruction, 
and consider every solemnity of this kind, as a summons to prepare for our 
approaching dissolution. 

‘ Notwithstanding the various mementos of morality with whioh we daily 
meet, notwithstanding Death has established his empire over all the works 
of Nature, yet, througk tome unaccountable ia&taation, we are apt to for- 
get that we are born to die. We go on from one design to another, add hope 
to hope, and lay out plans for the employment of many years, till we are sud- 
denly alarmed with the approach of Death when we least expect him, and 
at an hour which, amidst the gaieties of life, we probably conclude to be 
the meridian of our existence. 

1 What are all the externals of majesty, the pride of wealth, or charms 
ot beauty, when nature has paid her just debt? Fix your eyes on the 
last scene ; view life stript of her ornaments, and exposed in her natural 
meanness ; you will then be convinced of the futility of those empty delu- 
sions. In the grave nil fallacies are detected, all ranks levelled, and all 
distinctions done away. 

1 While we drop the sympathetic tear over the grave of our deceased friend, 
let charity incline us to throw a veil over his foibles, whatever they may 
have been, and not withhold from his memory the praise whieh his virtues 
may have claimed. Suffer the apologies of human nature to plead in his 
behalf! Perfection on earth has never been attained ; the wisest, as well 
as the best, of men, have erred. His meritorious actions it is our duty to 
imitate, and from his weakneeses we are to derive instruction. 

1 Let the present example excite onr most serious thoughts, and strengthen 
our resolution of amendment. . life being uncertain, and all earthly pur- 
suits vain, let us no longer pon tponc the important oonoern of preparing 
for eternity ; bat embraoe the happy mom e n t, while time and opportunity 
offer, to provide against that great change, when all the pleasures of the 
world shall oease to delight, and the refleotions of a virtuous eoniuot yield 
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the «4y comfort and eoisoktioo* Our expectations will not thou be frus- 
trated, nor shall we be hnrried, unprepared, into the presence of an all-wise 
and powerful Judge, to whom the secrets of aU hearts are known, and from 
whose dread tribunal no culprit can escape. 

‘Lotus, whits in this stags of cmstuaoo, suppert with propriety the 
character of our profession, advert to the nature cf our soletnuitiee, and 
pursue with assiduity the sacred tenets of the Order ; with becoming re* 
vcrenee, let ns an p pUsa t e tbs Divine p r ote ction , and ensure the foveur of 
that eternal Being, whoee goodness and power knew no bounds ; and when 
the awful moment arrives, that we am about to take eur departure, be H 
soon or late, m^y we be enabled to p r o s ee u t o our journey, without dread 
or apprehension, to that far distant oouotry from which no traveller returns. 
By the light of the Divine countenance, we may past, without tremblings 
through thooe gloomy m a n sions where all things are forgotten ; and at the 
great and tremendous <Uy of trial and retribution, when arraigned at the 
bar of IJivine Justice, we may hope that judgment will be pmneuueed in 
our favour, and that we shall reoeive our reward, in the po— fiction of an 
immortal inheritance, where joy flows in one motioned stream, and nt 
mound oan check its course.' 

The following invocations are then made by the Master, the usnsl hem 
eurs accompanying each : 

Master. ‘ May we be true and faithful ; and may we live and die in 
love!' 

Answer. ‘ So mote it be. 9 

Master. ‘ May we profess what is good, and always act agreeably Is our 
profession V . 

ANSWER. 1 So mote it be.' 

Master. 1 May the Lord bless ns and prosper ns ; and may all eur good 
intentions be crewned with success 1’ 

Answer. 1 So mote it be.' 

The Secretaries then advance, and throw their rolls into the grave with 
the usual forms, while the Master repeats, with an audible voice, 

f Glory be to God on Ugh ! on earth peace 1 good will towards men V 

Answer. ‘So mete it be, new, from henceforth, and for evermore. 9 
• The Matter then oenokdee the ememony at the grave in the following 
jnerdet 

‘ From time immemorial it hae been a custom among the Fraternity of 
free and accepted Masons, at the request of a brother on his death-bed, to 
accompany hie corpse to the place of interment; and there to deposit his 
remains with the u«ual formalities. 

In conformity to this usage, and at the special request of our deceased 
Brother, whose memory we revere, and whose loss we now deplore, we are 
here assembled in the character of Masons, to resign his body to the earth 
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whence it came, and to oflfer up to hh memory, before the World, the lsifc 
tribute of our fraternal aflfeetkta ; thereby demonstrating the sincerity of 
tor past esteem, and out inviolable attachment to the principles of the 
Order. 

1 With all proper rea p ed to the eetabMstad c us to ms dt dm Country in 
which we live, with dee deference to dear superiors hi chureit and staid, 
and with unlimited goodwill to ot! mankind, me here appear clothed ad 
Maseae, and pnMfteiy 1 express oar submission to order and good govern* 
meat, aad oar wBb to promote the general interests Of mankind. Infested 
with the badge of innocence, We hnmbtjr bow to the Wnrtwwd Parent, hn- 
plow bis btmsiag Oil all ear Melons eftdeuvoute to extend peace and good* 
will, and earnestly pray for his grace to enable ns to persevere in the prin- 
ciples of piety and virtue. 

4 The great Creator having been pleased, out of his merOy, to remove 
war Worthy Brother from the cares mid troubles of this transitory life, to a 
state ef eternal duration, and thereby to weaken the chains by which we 
arc united, man to man f may we, who survive him, anticipating onr ap- 
proaafaing fete, be mere strongly * Cemented in the ties of union and friend* 
Bhip ; and during the short spaoe which is alloted to our present exist 
tenee, wissly and UseAiHy employ our thne In the reciprocal intercourse of 
kind and friendly acts, and mutually promote the welfare aud happiness of 
each ether. 

1 Unto the grave we have resigned the body of onr deceased friend, there 
to remain until the general resurrection ; in favourable expectation that 
bis immortal soul Krill then partake of the joys which have been prepared 
for the righteous from the beginning of the world : and may Almighty God, 
of his infinite goodness, at the grand tribunal of Unbiassed justice, extend 
lus mercy toward hfan aad all of us, and crown our hope with everlasting 
bliss, in the expanded realms of a boundless eternity t This we beg, for 
the honour of his Name, to whom be glory, now and for ever. Amen / 

Thus the service ends ; and, the Usual honours being given, the proces- 
sion returns ii) feres to the place whence it set out, where the necessary 
duties are oomptiod with r afcd the husfasem of Masonry is renewed. The 
regalia and other ornaments of thcdee o usod, if betas been an oflioer of 
the lodge, are returned to the Master, with the usual ceremonies} liter 
which the charges for regulating theoondoet of the Brethren are rehearsed^ 
and the lodge is oloosd in the Thisd degree with a Messing. 
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BOOK III. 

THE PRINCIPLES OP MASONRY EXPLAINED. 

(SECTION I. 

A Letter from the learned Mr. John Locke to the Right Hon . Thomas Earl 
of Pembroke, with an old Manuscript on the ndgect of Free Masonry 

My Lord, 6th May, 1696. 

I have at length, by the help of Mr. Colima, procured a copy of that MS. 
In the Bodleian Library, which you were so curious to see; and, in obedi- 
ence to your Lordship’s commands, I herewith send ii to you. Most of the 
notes annexed to h are what I made yesterday for the reading of my Lady 
Masham, who is become so fond of Masonry as to say, that she now more 
than ever wishes herself a man, that she might be capable of admission 
into the Fraternity. 

The MS. of which this is a copy, appears to be about 160 years old; 
yet (as your Lordship will observe by the title,) it is itself a copy of one 
yet more ancient by about 100 yean; for the original is said to be the 
hand-writing of E. Henry YL Where that prince had it, is at preaeatan 
uncertainty ; but it seems to be an examination (taken perhaps before the 
king) of someone of the brotherhood of Masons ; among whom he entered 
himself, as it is said, when he cam out of his minority, and thenceforth 
put a stop to a persecution that had been raised against them : but 1 must 
not detain your Lordship longer by my preface from the thing itself. 

I know not what effect the sight of this old paper may have upon your 
Lordship ; but for my own part I cannot deny, that it has so rnueh raised 
my curiosity, as to indacc ms to enter myself into the Fraternity, which 
1 am determined to do (if I may be admitted) the next time I go to Lon- 
don, and that Will be shortly. I am, 

My Lord, 

Tonr Lordship’s most obedient, ~ 

and most humble servant, 

Jonh Looks. 
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(hrtayne Questions, with Answer et to the same , concerning the Mystery 0/ 

Masonry* ; torittene by the hande of hynge Henrye, the siosthe of the 

name , and faithfully* copyed by me* JOHAK Leylande, Antiquarius, 

by the command e of hitf Highness*. 

They be as followethe* 

Quest. What mote ytt bej 7 

Answ. Ytt beeth the skylls of nature, the understondynge of the 
myghte that ys hereynne, and its sondrye werkynges : sonderlyche, the 
skylle of reckenyngs, of waightes and tnetynges, and the true manere of 
faqoDnynge al thyngs for mannes use ; headlye, dwellings and buyldyuges 
of alls kindes, and all other thynges that make gudde to manne. 

Quest. Where dyd ytt begynne 7 

Answ. Ytt dydd begynne with the§ ffyrste menne yn the este, whyoh 
were before the ffyrste menne of the weste } and comyinge westlye, ytt 
bathe broughte herwyth mile com fortes to the wylde and comfortlesse. 

Quebt. Who dyd brynge ytt westlye 7 

Answ. The|| Venetians, whoo beynge grate merchaundes, oomed ffyrste 
ffromme the este ynn Venetia, for the commodyte of merohaundysynge 
beithe este and weste bey the redde and myddlonde sees. 

Quest. Howe comede ytt yn Engelonde f 

Answ. Peter Gower, a Grecian, joumeydde ffor kunaynge yn Egyptey 

• Jobs LeYlakdi was appointed by Henry VIII. at the dissolution of monasteries, 
to search for, and save such books and records as were valuable among them. He 
was a man of grant labour and industry. 

t His Hiemasn, meaning the said King Henry VIII. Our kings had not then the 
title of Majesty. 

X What mote ytt be ?] That is, what may this mystery of Masonry be ? The an- 
swer imports. That it consists in natural mathematical and mechanical knowledge, 
dome part of which (as appears by what follows) the Masons pretend to have 
taught the test of mankind, and some part they stilt conceal. 

, $ Fyrste menne yn the este, foe.] It should seem by this, that Masons believe 
there were men in the east before Adam, who is called the ‘ derate manne of the waste * 
and that arts and sciences began in the east Some authors of great note for learn- 
ing have been of the same opinion ; and.it is certain that Europe and Africa, (which, 
in respect to Asia, may be called western countries,) were wild and savage, long after 
arts and politeness of manners were in great perfection in China and the Indies. 

I The Venetians, Ac ] In the times of monkish ignorance it is no wonder *hat the 
Phcnictasts should be mistaken for the Venetians. Or, perhaps, if the people wcie 
not taken one for the other, similitude of sound might deceive the clerk who first 
took down tke examination. The Phenicians were the greatest voyagers among the 
ancients, and were in Europe thought to be the inventors of letters, which perhaps 
they brought from the east with other arts. 

V Peter Gower.] This must be another mistake of the writer. I was punted at 
first tc guess who Peter Gower should be, the name beinr uerfectly English j or how 
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*ad in Syria, and yn everyche londe, whereas the Venetians hadde plannt* 
ed xnagonrye, and wynnynge entrannce yn al lodges of magonnes, he 
lerned muohe, and retournedde, and woned yn Grecia Magna,* waeksynge 
and becommynge a myghtye wyseacref, and gratelyche renowned, and her 
he framed a grate lodge at Groton, £ and maked manye magonnes, some 
whereoffe dyde journeye yn Fraunce and maked manye magonnes ; where- 
from me, yn process© of tyme, the arte passed in Engelonde. 

Quest. Dothe Magonnes desconer here artes unto odhers ? 

Answ. Peter Gower, whenne he journeyed© to lerne, was ffyrste§ made, 
and anonne techedde ; evenne soe shulde all odhers beyn recht. Nathe- 
less ]| magonnes hauethe alweys, yn everyche tyme, from tyme to tyme, 
commnnycatedde to mannkynde soche of her secrettes as generallyche 
myglite be usefulle ; they haneth keped back soche allein as shulde be 
harmfulle yff they corned yn euylle haundes, oder soche as ne myghte be 
holpynge wythouten the techy nges to be joynedde herwythe in the lodge, 
oder soche as do bynde the freres more stronglyche togeder, bey the pro- 
IJytte and commodytye comynge to the confrerie herfromme. 

a Greek should come by such a name. But as soon a9 I thought of Pythagoras, I 
could scarce forbear smiling, to find that philosoper had undergone a metempsychosis 
he never dreamt of. Wc need only consider the French pronunciation of his name, 
Pythagore, that is, Petagore, to conceive how easily such a mistake may be made by 
an unlearned clerk. That Pythagoras travelled for knowledge into Egypt, &c., is 
known to all the learned ; and that he was initiated into several different orders of 
priests, who in those days kept all their learning secret from the vulgar, is as well 
known. Pythagoras also made every geometrical theorem a secret, and admitted 
only such to the knowledge of them as had first undergone a five years’ silence. He 
is supposed to be the inventor of the 47th proposition of the first book of Euclid, for 
which, in the joy of his heart, it is said he sacrificed a hecatomb. He also kn*w the 
true system of the world, lately revived by Copernicus ; and was certainly s most 
wonderful man. See his life by Dion. Hal. 

* Grscia Magna, a part of Italy formerly so called, in which the Greeks had set- 
tled a large colony. 

t Wyseacre.] This word at present signifies simpleton, but formerly had a quite 
contrary meaning. Wiseacre, in the old Saxon, is philosopher, Wiseman, or wizard j 
and having been frequently used ironically, at length came to have a direct meaning 
in the ironical sense. Thus Duns Scotus, a man famed for the subtilty and acute- 
ness of his understanding, has, by the same method of irony, given a general name to 
modern dunces. 

£ Groton.] Groton is the name of a place in England. The place here meant is 
Crotona, a city of Grecia Magna, which in the time of Pythagoras was very populous. 

§ Ffyrste made.] The word mads I suppose has a particular meaning among the 
Masons ; perhaps it signifies initiated. 

| Magonnes haueth communycatedde, &c.] This paragraph hath something re- 
markable in it. It contains a justification of the secrecy so ranch boasted of by Ma* 
sons, and so much blamed by others ; asserting that they have in all ages discovered 
such things as might be useful, and that they conceal such only as would be hurtful 
either to the world or themselves. What these secrets are we see afterwstds. 

19 
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Quest. Wfaatte artes haueth the Ma^onnes techedde mankynde ? 

Answ. The artea* agriculture, architecture, aatronomia, geometria, num- 
area, musica, poesie, kymistrye, governmente, and relygyonne. 

Quest. Howe commethe Magonnes more teachers than odher menne ? 

Answ. The hemselfe haueth allein inj* arte of ffyndynge neue artes, 
whjrche arte the ffyrste maqonnes receaued from Godtje > by the whyche 
they fyodethe what artes hem plesethe, and the tren way of techynge the 
same. Whatt oder menne doethe fiynde out, ys onelyche bey chaunce, 
and herfore but lytel I tro. 

Quest. What dothe the Ma$onnes concele and hyde ? 

Answ. Thay concelethe the arte of ffyndynge neue artes, and thatt ys 
for here owne proffy tte, and preise :J thay concelethe the arte of kepynge 
aecrettes,§ that soe the worlds mayeth nothings concele from them. Thay 
ooncelethe the arte of wunder-werckynge, and of foresayinge thynges to 
comme, that so thay same artes may not be usedde of the wyckedde to an 
euyell ende. Thay also concelethe the|| arte of chaunges, the wey of 
wynnynge the facultye^f of Abrac, the skylle of becommynge gude and 
parfyghte wy thouten the holpynges of fere and hope ; and the universclle** 
longage of Magonnes. 

* The artes agriculture, Ac.] It seems a bold pretence this of the Masons, that 
they have taught mankind all these arts. They have their own authority for it ; and 
1 know not how we shall disprove them. But what appears most odd is, that they 
reckon religion among the arts. 

■» Arte of ffyndynge neue artes.] The art of inventing arts, must certainly be a 
most useful art. My Lord Bacon's Novum Organum is an attempt towards some- 
what of the same kind. But I much doubt, that if ever the Masons had it, they 
hare now lost it ; since so few new arts have been lately invented, and so many are 
wanted. The idea I hare of such an art is, that it must be something proper to be 
employed in all the sciences generally, as algebra is in numbers, by the help of which, 
new rules of arithmetic are, and may be found- 

% Preise.] It seems the Masons hare great regard to the reputation as well as the 
profit of their order j since they make it one reason for not dirulging an art in com- 
mon, that it may do honour to the possessors of it I think in this particular they 
show too much regard for their own society, and too little for the rest of mankind. 

$ Arte of kepynge secrettes.] What kind of an art this is, I can by no means ima- 
gine. But certainly such an art the Masons must have : for though, as some people 
suppose^ they should hare no secret at all, even that must be a secret, which, being 
discovered, would expose them to the highest ridicule ; and therefore it requires the 
utmost caution to conceal it 

| Arte of chaunges.] I know not what this means, unless it be the transmutation 
•f metals. 

t Facultye of Abrac.] Here I am utterly in the dark. 

•• Univeraelle longage of maqonnes.] An universal language has been much de» 
aired by the learned of many ages. It is a thing rather to be wished than hoped for. 
But it seems the Masons pretend to have such a thing among them. If it be true, t 
guess it must be something like the language of the Pantomimes among the ancient 
Roxana, who are said to be able, by signs only, to express and deliver any oration 
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Quest. Wylie he teche me thay same artes T 

Answ. Ye shalle be teohedde yff ye be werthye, and able to lerne. 

Quest. Djthe alt Magonnee knnne more then odber menne ? 

Answ. Not so* Thay onlyche haueth reebt and occasyonne more then 
odber menne to kunne, butt manye doeth fale yn capacity, and manye more 
doth want industrye, that yg perneoessarye for the gaynynge all knnnynge. 

Quest. Are Magonnee gadder men then odbers ? 

Answ. Some magonnes are not so virtuous as some odber menne ; but y 
yu the most parte, thay be more gode then they would be yf they war not 
Magonnes. 

Quest. Dothe Magonnes love eidber odher mygbtylye as beeth rayde ? 

Answ. Yea verylycbe, and yt may not odberwise be : for gude menne 
and true, kennynge eidber odber to be gocbe, doeth always love the more 
as thay be more gude.* 

[Here endethe the questyonnes and awnsweres.] 

intelligibly to men of all nations and languages. A man who has all these arts and 
advantages is certainly in a condition to be envied ; but we are told that this is not 
the case with all Masons ; for though these arts are among them, and all have a ?\ght 
and an opportunity to know them, yet some want capacity, and others industry, to 
acquire them. However, of all their arts and secrets, that which I most desire to 
know is, 1 The skylle of becommynge gode and parfyghte and I wish it were com 
municatcd to all mankind, ainee there is nothing more true than the beautiful sen 
fence contained in the last answer, ‘ That the better men are, the more they love onv 
another Virtue having in itself something so amiable as to charm the hearts of all 
that behold it 

* A Glossary of antiquated Words in the foregoing Manuscript. 


JttUin, only 

Myddlonde, Mediterranean 

jdhoeys, always 

Myghte, power 

J&eitke, both 

Occasyonne, opportunity 

Commodytt, convenience 

Odher , other 

Confrerie, fraternity 

Onelyche , only 

Faqonnynge , forming 

Pemeceuarye , absolutely necessary 

Foresayinge, prophesying 

Preise , honour 

Freret, brethren 

Fecht, right 

'Seadlye, chiefly 

Ftckenyngs, numbers 

Bern plinths, they please 

Sondsrlyeht, particularly 

Btmsdft, themselves 

Skylle, knowledge 

Her, there, their 

Wackysnge, growing 

ffereynm, therein 

Werck, operation 

Herwytk, with it 

Wey, way 

Holpynge, beneficial 

Whereas, where 

Kunne, know 

Wyld*, savage 

Knnnynge, knowledge 

Waned, dwelt 

Make gudde, are beneficial 

Wynnynge, gaining 

Metyxgn, measures 


Mote , may 

Fan, into. 
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SECTION II. 

Remark* on the preceding Manuscript , and on the Annotation* of Mr. 

Locks. 

This dialogue possesses a double claim to our regard : first, for its anti- 
quity ; and next, for the notes added to it by Mr. Locks, who, though not 
at that time enrolled in the order of Masons, offers very just conjectures on 
their history and traditions. 

Every reader must feel a secret satisfaction in the perusal of this ancient 
manuscript, especially the true Mason, whom it more nearly concerns. The 
recommendation of a philosopher of as great merit and penetration as this 
nation ever produced, added to the real value of the piece itself, must give 
it a sanction, and render it deserving a serious examination. 

The conjecture of the learned annotator concerning its being an exami- 
nation taken before King Henry of one of the Fraternity of Masons, is ac- 
curate. The severe edict passed at that time against the Society, and the 
discouragement given to the Masons by the Bishop of Winchester and his 
party, induced that prince, in his riper years, to make a strict scrutiny 
into the nature of the masonio institution ; which was attended with the 
happy circumstance of gaining his favour, and his patronage. Had not 
the civil commotions in the kingdom during his reign attracted the notice 
of government, this act would probably have been repealed, through the 
intercession of the Duke of Gloucester, whose attachment to the Fraternity 
was conspicuous. 

Page 288. What mote ytt be ?] Mr. Looks observes, in his annotation 
on this question, that the answer imports, Masonry consists of natural, 
mathematical, and mechanical knowledge; some part of which,, he says, 
the Masons pretend to have taught mankind, and some part they still con- 
ceal. The arts whioh they have communicated to the world, are particu- 
larly specified in an answer to one of the following questions ; as are also 
those which they have restricted to themselves for wise purposes. — Moral- 
ity, however, might have been included in this answer, as it constitutes a 
principal part of the masonic system. 

Page 288. Where dyd ytt begynne ?] In the annotation to the answer 
on this question, Mr. Looks seems to suggest, that Masons believed there 
were men in the east before Adam, which is indeed a mere oonjecture.— 
This opinion may be countenanced by some learned authors ; but Masons 
comprehend the true meaning of Masonry taking rise in the east and 
spreading to the west, without having recourse to the Preadamites. East 
and west are terms peouliar to their society ; and, when masonioally adopt- 
ed, are very intelligible,* as they refer to certain forms and established 

* M And behold the glory of the God of Israel came from the way of the East” • • 
Exek. xliii. 2.— Yid. “ Signs and Symbols,” by the Editor. 
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customs among themselves. From the east, it is well known, learning ex- 
tended to the western world, and gradually advanced into Europe. 

Page 288. Who dyd brynge ytt westlye f] The judicious correction of 
an illiterate clerk, in th* answer to this question as well as the next, re- 
flects credit on the ingenious annotator. The explanation is just, and the 
elucidation accurate. 

Page 288* Howe comede ytt in Engelonde ?] The records of the Fra- 
ternity inform us, that Pythagoras was regularly initiated into Masonry ; 
and being properly instructed in the mysteries of the Art, propagated the 
principles of the Order in other countries into which he travelled. 

Pythagoras lived at Samos, in the reign of Tarqnin, the last king of 
the Romans, in the year of Rome 220 ; or, according to Livy, in the reign 
of Servius Tullius, in the year of the world 3472. He was the son of a 
sculptor, and was educated under one of the greatest men of his time, 
Pherecydes of Syrns, who first taught the immortality of the soul. On 
the death of his patron, he determined to trace science to its source, and 
to supply himself with fresh stores in every part of the world where these 
could be obtained. Animated by a desire of knowledge, he travelled into 
Egypt, and submitted to that tedious and discouraging course of prepara- 
tory discipline, which was requisite to obtain the benefit of Egyptian ini- 
tiation. When he had made himself a thorough master of all the sciences 
that were cultivated in the sacerdotal colleges of Thebes and Memphis, he 
pursued his travels through the east, conversing with the Magi and Indian 
Brachmans, and mixing their doctrines with those he had learnt in Egypt. 
He afterwards studied the laws of Minos at Crete, and those of Lycurgus 
at Sparta. Having spent the earlier part of his life in this useful manner, 
be returned to Samos well acquainted with every thing curious either in na- 
ture or art in foreign countries, improved with all the advantages proceed- 
ing from a regular and laborious course of learned education, and adorned 
with that knowledge of mankind which yas necessary to gain the ascendant 
over them. Accustomed to freedom, he disliked the arbitrary government of 
Polycrates, then tyrant of Samos, and retired to Crotona in Italy, where he 
opened a school of philosophy ; and, by the gravity and scanctity of his 
manners, the importance of his tenets, and the peculiarity of his institu- 
tions, soon spread his fame and influence over Italy and Greece.* Among 

* The ceremony of opening hie lodges concluded with an exhortation to tilence and se 
rrtcy and to keep a tongue of good report ; and at closing many important duties were en 
joined : 1. To abstain from brawls and quarrels ; to defend the characters of honest com 
panions, knowing their approved worth. 2. Not to revile or slander each other ; and 
if unfortunately they could not applaud to betilent ; for silence was considered a dis. 
Anguishing characteristic of their profession. 3. To be cautious in the* use and ap- 
plication of words and phrases, and carefully to abstain from using any word of m 
lignant import in common conversation, and fo~ such words as prison, traitor, 
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other projects which he used, to create respect, and gain credit to his asser- 
tions, he concealed himself in a cave, and caused it to be reported that he 
was dead. After some time he came abroad, and pretended that the in- 
telligence which his friends gave him in his retreat, of the transactions of 
Crotona, was collected during his stay in the ether world among the shades 
of the departed. He formed his disciples, who came from all parts to 
put themselves under his direction, into a kind of repnblio, where none 
were admitted till a severe probation had sufficiently exercised their pa- 
tience and docility. He afterwards divided them into the esojterio and ex- 
oterio classes ; to the former he entrusted the more sublime and secret doc- 
trines, to the latter the more simple and popular. This great man found 
himself able to unite the character of the legislator to that of the philoso* 
pher, and to rival Lycurgus and Orpheus in the one, Pherecydes and 
Thales in the other ; following, in this particular, the patterns set him by 
the Egyptian priests, his instructors, who were not less celebrated for sett- 
ling the civil than the religious economy of their nation. In imitation of 
them, Pythagoras gave laws to the republic of Crotona, and brought the 
inhabitants from a state of luxury and dissoluteness, to be eminent for or- 
der and sobriety. While be lived, he was frequently consulted by the 
neighbouring republics, as the composer of their differences, and the re* 
former of their manners : and, since his death, (which happened about the 
fourth year of the 70th Olympiad, in a tumult raised against him by one 
Cylon,) the administration of their affairs has been generally entrusted to 
some of his disciples ; among whom, to produce the authority of their mas- 
ter for any assertion was sufficient to establish the truth of it without fiu> 
ther inquiry. 

The most celebrated of the philosophical notions of Pythagoras are 
those concerning the nature of the Deity, the transmigration of souls into 
different bodies (which he borrowed from the Brachmans,) and the system 
of the world. He was the first who took the name of pkUo$opher y that is, 
a lover of wisdom. His system of morality was admirable* He made 
unity the prinoiple of all things, and imagined that between God and man 
there were various orders of spiritual beings, who administered to the di- 
vine will. He believed in the doctrine of the metempsychosis, or trans* 
migration of souls : and held that God was diffused through all parts of 
the universe, like a kind of universal soul, pervading every particle of 
matter, and animating every living creature, from the most contemptible 
reptile to mankind themselves, who shared a larger portion of the Divine 
spirit. The metempsychosis was founded on this maxim, that as the soul 
was of celestial origin, it could not be annihilated ; and therefore, upon 
abandoning one body, it necessarily removed into another, and frequently 

der, poison, rebellion, death, &c., to substitute others of milder interpretation. Vide 
Iamblichus passim. Cic. de Divin. 1. 1. &c. — Editor, 
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did penance for its former vicious inelinatiobs in the shape of a beast or an 
insect, before it appeared again in that of a human creature. He asserted 
that he had a particular faculty given him by the gods, of remembering 
the various bodies his own soul had passed through, aud confounded cavil- 
lers by referring them to his own experience. In his system of the world, 
the third doctrine which distinguishes his sect, was a supposition that the 
sun was at rest in the centre, and that the earth, the moon, and the other 
planets moved round it in different orbits. He pretended to have great 
skill in the mysterious properties of numbers, and held that some particu- 
lar ones contained a pecular force and significance. He was a great geome- 
trician, and admitted only those to the knowledge of his system, who had 
first undergone a probation of five years’ silence. To his discovery is at- 
tributed the 47th proposition of the first book of Euclid,* which, in geo- 
metrical solutions and demonstrations of quantities, is of excellent use ; 
and for which, as Mr. Locke observes, in the joy of his heart, he is said 
to have sacrificed a hecatomb. His extraordinary desire of knowledge, and 
the pains he took to propagate his system, have justly transmitted his fame 
to posterity.f 

The pupils who were initiated by him in the sciences and study of na- 
ture at the Crotonian school, brought all their goods into a common stock, 
contemned the pleasures of sense, abstained from swearing, and ate noth- 
ing that had life. Steady to the tenets and principles which they had im- 
bibed, they dispersed abroad, and taught the doctrines of their preceptor 
in all the countries through which they travelled. 

Page 289. Dothe Maqonnes discouer here artes unto odhers T] Masons, 
in all ages, have studied the general good of mankind. Every art which 
is necessary for the support of authority and good government, or which 
could extend science, they have cheerfully communicated to the world. — 
Points of no public utility, as their peculiar tenets, mystic forms, and sol- 
emn rites, they have oarefully concealed. Thus Masons have been distin- 
guished in various countries for disseminating learning and general know- 
ledge, while they have always kept the privileges of their own Order sa- 
cred and inviolable among themselves. 

Page 290. Whatte artes haueth the Maqonnes techedde mankynde ?]— - 
The arts which the Masons have publicly taught, are here specified. It ap- 
pears to have surprised the learned annotator, that religion^ should have 
been ranked among the arts tanght by the Fraternity : but it may be ob- 
served, that religion is the only tie which can bind men ; and that where 

• Tbioux.] In any right-angled triangle, the square which is described upon the 
side subtending the right angle, is equal to the squares described upon the sides which 
contain the right angle. Euclid, lib. i. prop. 47. 

t For a more particular account of the system of Pythagoras, I may refer the cur 
ious Mason to my History of Initiation, Lecture xi. pp. 122 — 129. — Editor. 

X Tide Star in the East, p. 4, et passim. 
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there is no religion, there can be no Masonry. Among Masons, however, 
it is au art, which is calculated to unite for a time opposite systems, with* 
oat perverting or destroying those systems. By the influence of this art, 
the purposes of the institution are effectually answered, and religious ani* 
mosities happily terminated. 

Masons have ever paid due obedience to the moral law, and inculcated 
its precepts with powerful energy on their disciples. Hence the doctrine 
of a God, the creator and preserver of the universe, has been their Arm be- 
lief in every age ; and under the influence of that doctrine, their conduet 
has been regulated through a succession of years. The progress of know- 
ledge and philosophy, aided by Divine Revelation, having enlightened the 
minds of men with the knowledge of the true God, and the sacred tenets 
of the Christian faith, Masons have readily acquiesced in a religion so wise- 
ly calculated to make men happy ; but in those countries where the Gospel 
has not reached, or Christianity displayed her beauties, they have incul- 
cated the universal religion or the religion of nature ;* that is, to be good 
men and true, by whatever denomination or persuasion they are distin- 
guished ; and by this universal system, their conduct has always been re- 
gulated. A cheerful compliance with the established religion of the coun- 
try in which they live, is earnestly recommended in the assemblies of Ma- 
sons ; and this universal conformity, notwithstanding private sentiment and 
opinion, is the art practised by them, which effects the laudable purpose of 
conciliating true friendship among men of every persuasion, while it proves 
the cement of general union. 

l By Masonry we are taught not to deviate from the line of instruction in 
which we have been educated, or disregard the principles of religion that 
we have originally imbibed. Though it is our rule to suit ourselves to cir- 
cumstances and situation in the character of Masons, we are never to for- 
get the wise maxims of our parents, or desert the faith in which we have 
boen nurtured, unless from conviction we may be justified in making the 
change ; and in effecting that change, Masonry can have no share. The 
tenets of the institution, therefore, interfere with no particular faith, but 
are alike reconcilable to all. Religious and political disputes never en- 
gage the attention of Masons in their private seminaries : those points are 
left to the discussion and determination of other associations for whom the 
theme is better calculated ; it being a certain truth, that the wisest systems 
have been more frequently injured then benefited by religious caviLf 

• Vide Antiquities of Freemasonry, p. 13. 

t Notwithstanding the happiest events have arisen in many periods of the history 
of the world, from the efforts of a wise, pious, learned, and moderate clergy, seconded 
by the influence and authority of religious principles, whose counsels and example 
have always had a commanding power, by enabling them to do good with a facility 
peculiar to themselves, it must be observed, with a generous concern, that those efforts 
have not been sufficient to extinguish the unhappy spirit of fanaticism, of whose de* 
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Page 290. Howe oommethe Magonnes more teachers than odher menne ?] 
The answer implies that Masons, from the nature and government of their 
associations, have greater opportunities than other men to improve their 
talents, and therefore are allowed to be better qualified to instruct others. 

Mr. Locke’s' observation on Masons having the art of finding new arts 
is judicious, and bis explanation just. The Fraternity have always made 
the study of the arts a principal part of their private amusement : in their 
assemblies, nioe and difficult theories have been canvassed and explained, 
new discoveries produced, and those already known illustrated. The dif- 
ferent classes established, the gradual progression of knowledge communi- 
cated, and the regularity observed throughout the whole system of their 
government, are evident proofs, that those who are initiated into the myste- 
ries of the Masonio Art, may discover new arts ; and this knowledge is 
acquired by instruction from, and familiar intercourse with, men of genius 
and ability, 'who have, in their masonio disquisitions, an opportunity of dis- 
playing their talents to advantage on almost every important branch of 
acienoe. 

Page 290. What dothe the Magonnes concele and hyde ?] The answer 
imports, the art of finding new arts, # for their profit and jfraise ; and then 


plorable effects almost every age has exhibited a striking picture. Enthusiastical 
sects have been perpetually inventing new forms of religion in various countries, by 
working on the passions of the ignorant and unwary, and deriving their rules of faith 
and manners from the fallacious suggestions of a warm imagination, rather than from 
the clear and infallible dictates of the word of God. One set of men has covered re- 
ligion with a tawdry habit of type and allegory, while another has converted it into 
an instrument of dissention and discord. The discerning mind, however, may easily 
trace the unhappy consequences of departing from the divine simplicity of the Gos- 
pel, and loading its pure and heavenly doctrines with the inventions and command- 
ments of men. The tendency of true religion is, to strengthen the springs of govern- 
ment, by purifying the motives and animating the zeal of those who govern ; to pro- 
mote the virtues which exalt a nation, by rendering its inhabitants good subjects and 
true patriots, and confirming all the essential bonds and obligations of civil society 
The enemies of religion are the enemies of mankind ; and it is the natural tendency 
of infidelity and licentiousness to dissolve the most sacred obligations, to remove the 
most powerful motives to virtue, and, by corrupting the principles of individuals, to 
poison the sources of public order and tranquility. 

Such are the mischiefs arising from zeal and enthusiasm carried to excess ; but 
when the principles of Masonry are better understood and practised, the Fraternity 
will be found to be the best correctors of misguided zeal and unrestrained licentious- 
ness, and the ablest supporters of every well-regulated government 

* There can be no doubt but our ecclesiastical edifices are indebted for their splen- 
dour to the exertions and fine taste of the Free Masons. All our most intelligent and 
best informed architects and antiquaries fireely acknowledge it. Sir James Hall says, 
that pointed architecture was one of the Hereto of Free Masons, and originated from 
an imitation of wickerwork ; and that it was practised earlier in Scotland than in 
England. Mr. Browne of York, says, that the working principles of ecclesiastical 
architecture were founded on schemes analagous to the principles of the doctrine of 
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particularises the different arte they carefully conceal. Hr. Locke’s remark. 
‘ That this shows too much regard for their own society, and too little fof 
the rest of mankind/ is lather severe, when he has before admitted the 
propriety of concealing from the world what is of no real public utility, 
lest, by being converted to had uses, the consequences might be prejudicial 
to society. By the word praise is here meant that honour and respect to 
which Masons are entitled, as the friends of science and learning, and 
which is absolutely necessary to give a sanction to the wise doctrines they 
propagate, while their fidelity gives them a claim to esteem, and the recti* 
tude of their manners demands veneration. 

Of all the arts which the Masons practise, the art of secrecy particular* 
!y distinguishes them. Taciturnity is a proof of wisdom, and is allowed 
to be of the utmost importance in the different transactions of life. The 
best writers have declared it to be an art of inestimable value ; and that it 
is agreeable to the Deity himself may be easily conceived, from the glori* 
eras example which he gives, in concealing from mankind the secrets of his 
providence. The wisest of men cannot pry into the arcana of heaven J 
nor can they divine to-day what to-morrow may bring forth. 

Many instances might be adduced from history to show the high venera- 
tion which was paid to the art of secrecy* by the ancients. Pliny informs 
us, that Anaxarchus, being imprisoned with a view to extort from him some 
secrets with which he had been entrusted, and dreading lest exquisite tor- 
ture might induce him to betray his trust, bit his tongue in the middle, 
and threw it into the face of Nioocreon the tyrant of CyproB. No torments 
could make the servants of Plaiicus betray the secrets of their master; 
they encountered every pain with fortitude, and strenuously supported their 
fidelity amidst the most severe tortures, till death put a period to their suf- 
ferings. — The Athenians bowed to a statue of brass, which was represented 
without a tongue, to denote secrecy. — The Egyptians worshipped Harpo* 
crates, the god of silence, who was always represented holding his finger at 
his mouth. f — The Romans had their goddess of silence, named Angerona, 
to whom they offered worship. — Lycurgus, the celebrated lawgiver, as well 

the Trinity ; and that “ there is a great probability of the schemes having, in olden 
tinea, constituted a principal scent in the sublime degree of Free Masonry ; and that the 
bishops, priests, and other distinguished personages of the Roman Catholic Church, 
were nearly the sole professors of that degree ; and that they styled the principal 
secret of their order, the “ Art of finding new arts.” — (Gent Mag. Jan. 1829 .)— 
Editor 

• Vide Clem. Alex. Strom. 2. Lucian Demon. — Meurs. Eleus. c. 20. Suidas, voc. 
Aioyopof o* My^uof, &e. Si quit arcane mysteria Cereris sacra vulgasset, lege mortl 
addicebatur. — Editor 

t Hence, probably, originated the expression of “ Under the Rose for the rose 
was the symbol of silence in ancient times. Lemnius, and others, have recorded that 
it was the flower of Venus, which Cupid consecrated unto Harpocrates the god of si 
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m Pythagoras, the great scholar, particularly recommended this virtue; 
especially the last, who, as we have before observed, kept his disciples 
silent daring five yean that they might learn the valuable secrete he had 
to communicate unto them. This eviuees that he deemed secrecy the rarest 
as well as the noblest art.* 

Mr. Locke has made several judicious observations on the answer which 
is given to the question here proposed. His being in the dark concerning 

lence, and was, therefore, an emblem thereof, to conceal the pranks of this mischiev* 
ous little urchin, as is declared in this tetrastich : — 

Est Rota fiot Veneris, cujus quo faCta latercnt, 

Harpocrati maths, dona dicavit amor ; 

Inde rosam mensis hospes suspendit amieit, 

Convivw at sub ea dicta tacenda sciant. 

Vide Brown’s Volg. E«r. k 5. e. 22. — Editor. 

• The following story Is related hy a Roman historian (Aultv VreUius;) which, as 
it may be equally pleasing and instructive, we shall insert at lull length. 

The senators of Rome had ordained, that, daring theu consultations in the senate 
house, each senator should be permitted to bring his son with him, who was to do* 
part, if occasion required : but this favour was not general, being restricted only t* 
the sons of noblemen ; who, in those days, were tutored from their infancy in the vir 
tue of secrecy, and thereby qualified, in their riper years, to discharge the most in* 
portant offices of government with fidelity and wisdom. About this time it happened, 
that the senators met on a very important case, and the affair requiring mature delib- 
eration, they were detained longer than usual in the senate-house, and the conclusion 
of their determination was adjourned to the following day ; each member engaging, 
in the mean time, to keep secret the proceedings of the meeting. Among other no 
blemen’s sons who attended on the occasion, was the son of the grave Papyrus ; a 
family of great renown and splendour. This youth was no less remarkable for the 
extent of bis genius, than for the prudence of his deportment On his return home^ 
his mother, anxious to know what important case had been debated in the senate that 
day, which had detained the senators so long beyond the usual hour, intreated him to 
relate the particulars. The noble and virtuous youth told her, it was a business not 
in his power to reveal, he being solemnly enjoined to silence. On hearing this, her 
importunities were more earnest, and her inquiries more minute. By fair speeches 
and intreaties, with liberal promises, she endeavoured to break open this little casket 
of secrecy ; but these proving ineffectual, she adopted rigorous measures, and had re- 
course to stripes and violent threats ; being determined that force should extort what 
lenity could not effect. The youth, finding his mother’s threats to be very harsh, but 
her stripes more severe, with a noble and heroic spirit, thus endeavoured to relieve 
her anxiety, without violating his fidelity : 

* Madam, you may well blame the senate for their long sitting; at least, for pro 
‘turning to call in question a case so truly impertinent; except the wives of the sena 
‘tors are allowed to consult on it, there can be no hope of a conclusion. I speak this 
1 only from my own opinion ; I know their gravity will easity confound my juvenile 
‘ apprehensions; yet, whether nature or duty instructs me to do so, I cannot tdl. It 

* seems necessary to them, for the increase of people, and the public good, that every 

* senatoi should he allowed two wives ; or otherwise, their wives two husbands, ) 
shall haidly incline to call, under one roof, two men by the name of fhther ; I wouif* 
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the meaning of the faculty of Abrao, I am not surprised at, nor oan I con- 
ceive how he could otherwise be. # Abrao is an abbreviation of the word 
Abracadabra. In the days of ignoranoe and superstition, that word had 
a magical signification ; but the explanation of it is now losU* 

rather with cheerfulness salute two women by the name of mother. This is the 
‘question, Madam, and to-morrow it is to be determined.* 

His mother hearing this, and he seeming unwilling to reveal it, she took it for an 
infallible truth. Her blood was quickly fired, and rage ensued. Without inquiring 
any further into the merits of the case, she immediately dispatched messengers to all 
the other ladies and matrons of Rome, to acquaint them with the weighty affair un* 
der deliberation in the senate, which so nearly concerned the peace and welfare of 
their whole lives. The melancholy news soon spread a general alarm, and many 
conjectures were formed. The ladies, resolved to give their assistance in the decision 
of this weighty point, immediately assembled. Headed by young Papyrus’s mother, 
next morning they proceeded to the senate-house ; and though it is remarked, that a 
parliament of women is seldom governed by one speaker, yet the affair being urgent, 
the haste pertinent, and the case (on their behalf) of the utmost consequence, the re- 
vealing woman must speak for all the rest. It was agreed, that she should insist on 
the necessity of the concurrence of the senators’ wives to the determination of a law 
in which they were so particularly interested. When they came to the door of the 
senate-house, such a noise was made for admission to sit with their husbands in this 
grand consultation, that all Rome seemed to be in an uproar. Their business how- 
ever must be known, before they could gain an audience. This being complied with 
and their admission granted, such an elaborate oration was made by the female speak- 
er on the occasion in }>ehalf of her sex, as astonished the whole senators. She re- 
quested, that the matter might not be hastily determined, but be seriously canvassed 
according to justice and equity ; And expressed the determined resolutions of herself 
and her sisters, to oppose a measure so unconstitutional as that of permitting one 
husband to have two wives, who could scarcely please one. She proposed iti the name 
of her sisters, as 'the most effectual way of peopling the state, that if any alteration 
were to be made in the established customs of RoYne, women might be permitted to 
have two husbands. The senators being informed of Papyrus’s scheme to preserve 
his reputation, and the riddle being publicly solved, the ladies were greatly confound- 
ed, and departed with blushing cheeks ; while the noble youth, who had proved him- 
self worthy of his trust, was highly commended for his fidelity. To avoid a like tu- 
mult in future, it was resolved, that the custom of introducing the sons of senators 
should be abolished. Papyrus, however, on account of his attachment to his word, 
and his discreet policy, was excepted from this restriction, and ever afterwards freely 
admitted into the senate-house, where many honours were conferred upon him. 

The virtue and fidelity of young Papyrus are indeed worthy of imitation ; but the 
Masons have still a more glorious example, in their own body, of a brother, accomp- 
lished in every art, who, rather than forfeit his honour, or betray his trust, fell a sac- 
rifice to the cruel hand of a barbarous assassin. 

• Mr Hut8hinson in his ingenious treatise, intitled The Spirit of Masonry, gives the 
following explanation of the word Ab&ac : which, as it is curious, I shall here insert 
in that gentleman’s own words : 

44 Abrao, or Abracab, was a name which Basilides, a religious of the second cen- 
tury, gave to God ; who, he said, was the author of three hundred and sixty-five. 
u The author of this superstition is said to have lived in the time of Adrian, and 
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Our celebrated annotator has taken no notice of tbe Masons baring the 
art of working miracles, and foresaying things to come. Bat this was oeri 
taiuly not the least important of their doctrines ; hence astrology was ad* 
mitted as one of the arts which they taught, and the study of it was warmly 
recommended in former times. 

The ancient philosophers applied with unwearied diligence to discover 
the aspects, magnitude, distances, motions, and revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies; and according to the discoveries they made, pretended to foretel 
future events, and to determine concerning the secrets of Providence, this 
study afterwards became a regular science . 41 


that it had its name after Abbas ah or Abbaxas, the denomination which Basilides 
gave to the Deity. He called him the Supreme God, and ascribed to him seven sub- 
ordinate powers or angels, who presided over the heavens : and also, according to the 
number of the days in the year, held, that three hundred and sixty-five virtues, pow- 
ers or intelligences, existed as the emanations of God , the value, or numerical die 
tinction of the letters in the word, according to the ancient Greek numerals, made 
365 . 

A B P A X A Z 
1 2 100 1 60 1 200 

“ Among antiquaries. Abraxas is an antique gem, or stone, with the word 
Abraxas engraved on it. There are a great many kinds of them, of various figures 
and sizes, mostly as old as the third century. Persons professing the religious princi- 
ples of Basil ides wore this gem with great veneration as an amulet, from whose vir- 
tues, and the protection of the Deity, to whom it was consecrated, and with whose 
name it was inscribed, the wearer derived health, prosperity, and safety. 

u There is deposited in the British Museum such a gem, which is a besil stone, of 
tbe form of an egg. The head is in cameo, the reverse in intaglio. 

u In church history, Abrax is noted as a mystical term, expressing the Supreme 
God; under whom the Basilidians supposed three hundred and sixty-five dependent 
deities ; it was the principle of the Gnostic hierarchy, whence sprang their multitudes 
of thaeons. Brom Abraxas proceeded their Pbimogsxial Mind ; from the priroogen- 
lal mind, the Logos, or Word; from the Logos, the Phbon^sis, or Prudence; from 
the Phronaesis, Sophia and Dynamib, or Wisdom and strength ; from these two pro- 
ceeded Principalities, Powers, and Axgbls ; and from these, other angels, to the 
Dumber of three hundred and sixty-five, who were supposed to have the government 
of so many celestial orbs committed to their care.” 

* Astrology, however vain and delusive in itself, has certainly proved extremely 
useful to mankind, by promoting the excellent science of astronomy. The vain hope 
of reading the fates of men, and the success of their designs, has been one of the 
strongest motives to induce them, in all countries, to an attentive observation of the 
celestial bodies ; whence they have been taught to measure time, mark the duration 
of seasons, and regulate the operations of agriculture. 

The science of astrology, which is nothing more than the study of nature, and the 
knowledge of the secret virtue* of the heavens, is founded- on Scripture, and confirm 
od by reason and experience. Moses tells us that the ton, moon, and stars, were 
placed in the firmament, to be for signs as well as for seasons; We find the Deity 
thus addressing Job, “ Canst thou bind the sweet influences o/ the Pleiades, or loose the 
bands of Orion 1” Wg are instructed in the Book of Judges, that “they fought Horn 
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Page 290. Wylie he teche me thay same artes ?] By the answer to 
thia question, we learn the necessary qualifications which are required in a 
candidate for Masonry— -a good eharacter, and an able capacity. 

Page 290. Dothe all Mayonnes knnne more then odher menne ?] The 
answer only implies, that Masons have a better opportunity than the rest 
of mankind to improve in useful knowledge ; though a want of capacity 
in some, and of application in others, obstructs the progress of many. 

Page 290. Are Mayonnes gudder menne then odhers ?] Masons are not 
understood to be, collectively, more virtuous in their lives and actions than 
other men ; but it is an undoubted fact, that a strict conformity to the 
rules of the profession may make them better men than they otherwise 
would be. 

Page 290. Dothe Magonnes love eidher odher myghtylye as beeth sayde?] 
The answer to this question is truly great, and is judicionaly remarked 
upon by the learned annotator. 

By the answers to the three last questions, the objections of cavillers 
against Masonry are amply refuted ; the excellency of the Institution is 
displayed ; and every censure against it, on account of the transgressions 
of its professors, entirely removed. A bad man, if his character be known, 

heaven ; the stars in their courses fought against Sisera.” The ancient philosophers 
were unanimous in the same opinion ; and among the moderns, we may cite Lord 
Bacon, and several others, as giving it a sanction. Milton thus expresses himself on 
Ihe subject: 

Of planetary notions and aspects 
In textile, square, and trine , and opposite. 

Of noxious efficacy, and when to join 
In synod unbenign, and taught the fixed 
Their influence malignant when to shorter, kt. 

It is well known, that inferior animals, and even birds and reptiles, have a fore* 
knowledge of futurity ; and surely Nature never intended to withhold from man those 
favours which she has so liberally bestowed on the raven, the cat, and the sow 1 No, 
the aches in our limbs, and the shootings of our corns, before a tempest or a shower, 
evince the contrary. Man, who ia a microcosm, or world in miniature, unites in him* 
self all the powers and qualities which are scattered throughout nature, and discerns 
from certain signs the ftiture contingencies of his being. Finding his way through 
the palpable obscure to the visible diurnal and nocturnal sphere , he marks the presages 
and predictions of his happiness or misery. The mysterious and recondite doctrine 
of sympathies in Nature, is admirably illustrated from the sympathy between the 
moon and the sea ; by which the waters of the ocean are, in a certain, though in- 
conceivable manner, drawn after that luminary. In these celestial and terrestrial 
sympathies, there ia no doubt that the vegetative soul of the world transfers a ape* 
cific virtue from the heavens to the elements, to animals, and to man. If the moon 
alone rules the world of * teeters, what effects must the combination of eolar, stel* 
tar, and lunar influences have upon the lamdt In short, it is universally con* 
Ceased that astrology is the mother of astronomy ; and thoagh the daughter may, 
tiave rebelled against the mother, it bee long been predicted and expected that Ihe 
venerable authority of the parent would prevail in the end. 
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can never be enrolled in our record* j and should we be unwarily led to re- 
caive an improper object, then our endeavours are exerted to reform him ; 
ao that, by being a Mason, it is probable he may become a better subject 
to his sovereign, and a more valuable member of society, than he would 
have done had he not been in the way of those advantages. 

To conclude, Mr. Locke’s observations on the whole of his curious manu* 
script deserves a serious and careful examination ; and though he was not 
at the time one of the Brotherhood, he seems pretty clearly to have com* 
prehended the value and importance of the system which he endeavoured 
to illustrate. We may, therefore, fairly conjecture, that the favourable 
opinion which he conceived of the Society of Masons before his admission, 
was sufficiently confirmed after his initiation. 
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BOOK IV. 

THE HISTORY OF MASONRY IN ENGLAND, 

SECTION I. 

Masonry early introduced into England. — Account of the t)ruid$. — Pro- 
gress of Masonry in England under the Romans . — Masons highly fa- 
voured by St . Alban . 

The history of Britain, previous to the invasion of the Romans, is so 
mixed with fable, as not to afford any satisfactory account, either of the 
original inhabitants of the island, or of the arts practised by them. It 
appears, however, from the writings of the best historians, that they were 
not destitute of genius or taste ; and there are yet in being the remains of 
some stupendous works executed by them much earlier than the time of 
the Romans ; which, though defaced by time, display no small share of in- 
genuity, and are convincing proofs that the science of Masonry was not un- 
known even in those rude ages. 

The Druids retained among them many usages similar to those of Ma- 
sons but of what they consisted, at this remote period, we cannot with 
certainty discover. In conformity to the ancient practices of the Frater- 
nity, we learn that they held their assemblies in woods and groves, f and 
observed the most impenetrable secrecy in their principles and opinicnc ; a 
circumstance which we have reason to regret : as these, being known only 
to themselves, must have perished with them. 

The Druids were the priests of the Britons, Gauls, and other Celtic na- 
tions, and were divided into three classes ; the Bards, who were poets and 
musicians, formed the first class ; the Vates, who were priests and physio- 
logists, composed the Bccond class ; and the third class consisted of the 
Druids, who added moral philosophy to the study of physiology. 

As study and speculation were the favourite pursuits of those philoso* 
phers, it has been suggested that they chiefly derived their system of go- 
vernment from Pythagoras. Many of his tenets and doctrines seem to 

• A full description of the Druidical ceremonies may be found in the History of Ini- 
tiation, by the Editor. [The History of Initiation to which Dr. Oliver refers, will be 
published in course, in the “ Masonic Library.] 

t These sacred groves were usually of oak, but in Arabia, some of the tribes wor- 
shipped the Acacia. “ A tree,” says Sale, in his preliminary discourse to the Koran 
•ec. 1.) “called the Egyptian thorn, or acacia, was worshipped by the tribes of Ghat- 
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kavti bte* adopted by then* I* their private retreats, they entered into a 
diaqatshio* of the origin, km, and properties of natter, the form and 
magnitude of the unWeree, and orea ventured to explore the most sublime 
and hidden secrete of Nature. On these attracts they formed a variety of 
faypotheees, width they delive red to their disciples in verse, in order that 
they might be more easily retained in memory ; and administered an oath 
not to commit them to writing. 

In this manner the Druids communicated their particular tenets, and 
concealed under the veil of mystery every branch of useful knowledge j* 
which tended to secure to their order universal admiration and respeot; 
while the religious instructions propagated by them were every where re- 
ceived with reverence and submission. They were entrusted with the edn- 
cation of youth ; and from their eefuiaarios issued many curious and valua- 
ble productions. As judges of law, they determined all causes, ecdeeias* 
ties! and civil; as tutors, they taught philosophy, astrology, politics, rites, 
and ceremonies j and as bards, in their songs they recommended the heroic 
deeds of great men to the imitation of posterity. 

To enlarge on the usages that prevailed among those ancient philoso* 

fan, under the name of M Usam , first consecrated by one Dhalem, who built a chapel 
over it, called Boss, so contrived as to give a sound when any person entered. Khaled 
Ebn Walid being sent by Mohammed, itt the eighth year of the Hejira, to destroy this 
idol, demolished the chapel, and cutting down this tree, or image, burnt it ; he also 
slew the priestess, who ran out with her hair dishevelled, and her hands on her head f 
ms a suppliant. The name of this deity is derived from the root area, and signifies 
Most Mighty.”— .Editor. 4 

• The Druids, however, had many superstitious usages, somewhat allied to sorcery, 
which were practised to overawe the people, and keep them in a state of abject sub- 
jection. What the precise nature of these practices was we are not correctly inform- 
ed; hut some idem maybe gathered from the following superstitions, still used in 
many parts of this kingdom, which ate justly referred to Druid foal origin. “Many 
s u per s t i tk ma, ” I quote from the Introduction to Meyriek Cardigan, M grew into impor- 
tance, from the peculiarity of some ceremonies ; such as cutting the mistletoe with 

golden hook by the presiding Druid ; the gathering of the cowslip and other giants 
consecrated to the power of healing. The autumnal fire is still kindled in North 
Wales, being on the eve of the first day of November, and is attended by many cere- 
monies, such as running through the fire and smoke, each casting a stone into the 
fire, and all running off at the conclusion, to escape from the black, short tailed sow ; 
then supping upon parsnips, nuts, and appU* ; catching up an apple, suspended by a 
string, with the mouth alone, and the same by an apple with a tub of water ; each 
throwing a nut into the fire, and those that bum bright betoken prosperity to the own 
era through the following year, but those that burn black, and crackle, denote misfor- 
tune. On tbe following morning, the stones are searched for in the fire, and if any be 
mitring they betide ill to those who threw them in. Another remnant of Druidicaf 
superstition, with which we are well acquainted, as practised all over England, is tbe 
gathering of the mistletoe at Christmas ; and many others, such as dancing round tbe 
Maypole, &c n maybe traced to the aberrations from their original doctrines.' 1 — 
Mfc* 

20 
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phers, on whr.h we can offer at bestbnt probable eonjectu^ would be a 
meedkes waste of time ; we shall therefore kave the experienced Mason to 
make hie own inflections on the aftatty of their prac tices to the rites cate* 
blished among the Fraternity,* and pvooeed to a disquisition of other par* 
tkcolare and ooemrepoes, which am better authenticated, and of more im- 
portance. 

On the arrival of the Romans in Britain, arte and sciences began to 
flourish. According to the progress of civilisation, Masonry rose into 
esteem ; hence we find that Csssar, and several of the Roman Generals who 
succeeded him in the government of the island, ranked themselves as pa- 
trons and protectors of the Craft. At this period, the Fraternity were cm* 
ployed in erecting walls, forte, bridges, cities, temples, palaces, courts of 
justice, and other stately works ; but history is silent respecting their mode 
of government, and affords no information with regard to the nsages and 
customs prevalent among diem. Their lodges or conventions were regu- 
larly held ; but being open only to the initiated, the legal restraints they 
were nnder prevented the pnblio communication of their private transac- 
tions. 

The wars which afterwards broke ont between the conquerors and con- 
quered considerably obstructed the progress of Masonry in Britain; so 
that it continued in a very low state till the time of the Emperor Carau- 
sius, by whom it was revived under his own immediate auspices. Having 
shaken off the Roman yoke, he contrived the most effectual means to ren- 
der his person and government acceptable to the people ; and, by assuming 
aihe character of a Mason, he acquired the love and esteem of the most en- 
lightened part of his subjects. He possessed real merit, encouraged learn- 
ing and learned men, and improved the country in the civil arts. In order 
to establish an empire in Britain, he brought into his dominions the best 
workmen and artificers from all parts ; all of whom, nnder his auspices, 
enjoyed peace and tranquility. Among the first ekes of his favourites ho 
enrolled the Masons ; fbr their tenets he professed the highest veneration, 
and appointed Albanns, his steward, the principal superintendant of their 
assemblies. Under his patronage, lodges and conventions of the Frater- 
nity were formed, and the rites of Masonry regularly practised. To en- 
able the Masons to hold a general counoil to establish their own govern* 
■Kent, and correct errors among themselves, he granted to them a charter, 
and commanded Albanns to preside over them in person as Grand Master. 
This worthy knight proved a tealous friend to the Graft, and assisted at 
the initiation of many persons into the mysteries of the Order. To this 
council the name of Assembly was afterwards given, f 


• A careful perusal of my History of Initiation, compared with the former part of 
the present work, will satisfactorily determine this point. — Editor. 

[ t An old MS. which was destroyed, with many others, in 1720, said to have keen 
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Albanus was born at Venilam (now St Alban's, in Hertfordshire,) of a 
noble family. In bis youth be travelled to Rome, where he served seven 
years nnder the Emperor Diocletian. On his return home, by the exam* 
pie and permuaon of Amphibalus of Caerleon (now Chester,) who had ao- 
oompanied him in hk travels, he was converted to the Christian kith j and, 
in the tenth and last persecution of the Christians, was beheaded, A. D 
808 . 

St Alban was the first who suffered martyrdom for the Christian religion 
in Britain, of Whioh the Venerable Bede gives the following account : — 
The Roman governor, having been informed that St Alban harboured a 
Christian in his house, sent a party of soldiers to apprehend Amphibalos. 
St Alban immediately put on the habit of his guest,* and presented him- 
self to the officers. Being carried before a magistrate, he behaved with 
each manly freedom, and so powerfully supported the cause of his friend, 
that he not only incurred the displeasure of the judge, but brought upon 
himself the punishment above specified. 

The old Constitutions affirm, that St Alban was employed by Carausius 
to environ the city of Verulam with a wall, and to build for him a splendid 
palace ; and that to reward his diligence in executing these works, the Em- 
peror appointed him steward of his household, and ohief ruler of the realm. 
However this may be, from the corroborating testimonies of ancient histo- 
rians, we are assured that this knight was a celebrated architect, and a real 
encounger of able workmen ; it cannot therefore be supposed, that Free- 
masonry would be neglected under so eminent a patron. 

in the possession of Nicholas Stone, a curious sculptor under Inigo Jones, contained 
the following particulars : 

* St Alban loved Masons well, and cherished them much, and made their pay right 
good ; for he gave them ijs. per weeke, and iiijd. to their cheer ; (1) whereas, before that 
time, in all the land, a Mason had but a penny s-day, and his meat, until St Alban 
mended it And he gott them a charter from the King and his counsell for to hold a 
general counsell, and gave itt to name Ajsemblie. Thereat he was himselfe, and did 
helpe to make Masons, and gave them good charges. 1 

(1) A MS., written in the reign of James II. before cited in this volume, eon* 
fains an account of this circumstance, and increases the weekly pay to 3s. 6d. s-day 
for the bearers of burdens. 

• The garment which Alban wore upon this occasion was called a Caraealla ; it 
was a kind of ctoke with a cowl, resembling the vestment of the Jewish priests.— 
Walsingham relates, that it wae pr e s e rv e d in a large chest in the ehureh of Ely, which 
was opened in the reign of Edward IL, A. D. 1314 ; and Thomas Rudbura, another 
writer of equal authority, confirms this relation ; and adds, that there was found, with 
his garment, an old writing in these words : This is the Caracalla of St Amphibalos 
toe monk and preceptor of St. Alban ; in which that proto-martyr of England suf- 
fered death, under the cruel persecution of Diocletian against the Christians.’ 
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SECTION IV. 

History of Masonry in Bngbnd under St. Austin, King Alfred, Ed* 
ward, Athdstane, Edgar, Edward the Confessor, Widusm the Con • 
gueror, Henry I., Stephen, and Henry H \ ; and also under the Knight* 
Template. 

After the departure of the Homans from Britain, Masonry made but a 
alow progress, and was almost totally neglected, on account of the irrup- 
tions of the Piets and Scots, which obliged the southern inhabitants of the 
island to solicit the assistance of the Saxons, in order to repel these inva- 
ders. As the Saxons increased, the native Britons sunk into obscurity, and 
ere long yielded the superiority to their protectors, acknowledging their 
sovereignty and jurisdiction. These rough and ignorant heathens, despis- 
ing every thing but war, soon put a finishing stroke to all the remains of 
anoient learning which had escaped the fury of the Piets and Scots. They 
continued their depredations with unrestrained rigour, till the arrival of some 
pious teachers from Wales and Scotland ; when, many of these savages be- 
ing reconciled to Christianity, Masonry got into repute, and lodges were 
again formed ;* but these, being under the direction of foreigners, were 
seldom convened, and never attained to any degree of consideration or im-. 
portanoe. 

Masonry continued in a declining state till the year 597 ; when Austin, 
with forty more monks, among whom the sciences had been preserved, 
came into England. Austin was commissioned by Pope Gregory to bap- 
tise Ethelbert, king of Kent, who appointed him his first archbishop of 
Canterbury. This monk, and his associates, propagated the principles of 
Christianity among the inhabitants of Britain ; and by their influence, in 
little more than sixty years, all the kings of the heptarchy were converted. 
Masonry flourished under the patronage of Austin, and many foreigners 
o&me into England, who introduced the Gothic style of building. Austin 
seems to have been a sealous eoeourager of architecture, and appeared at 
the head of the Fraternity in founding the old cathedral of Canterbury in 
600, and the eathedral of Rochester in 602 ; St Paul’s, London, in 604 ; 
St Peter’s, Westminster, in 605 ; and many others, f Several palaces and 
castles were built under his auspices, as well as other foitifioations on the 
borders of the kingdom, which very considerably increased the umber of 
Masons im England. 

Some expert brethren, who had arrived from France in 680, formed 
themselves into a Lodge nnder the direction of Bennet, abbot of Wirral, 
who was soon after appointed by Kenred, king of Mercia, inspector of the 
lodges, and general superintendent of the Masons. 


• See the Book of Constitutions, edit 1784, p. 90. 
t See the Monasticon Anglicanum. 
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During the Heptareb y, Masonry continued in a loir state ; Irat in the 
year 856, it revived under the patraa&ge of St. S within, who was employed 
by Btbelwolph, the Salon king, to repair some pious houses; and from 
that time it gradually improved, till the reign of Alfred, A. D. 872 ; when, 
in the person of that prinee, it found a sealous protestor. 

Masonry has generally kept pace with the progress of learning; the 
patrons and eneonragers of the latter having been most remarkable for cul- 
tivating and promoting the former. No prince Btndied more to polish and 
improve the understandings of his subjects than Alfred,* and no one ever 
proved a better friend to Masonry. By his indefatigable assiduity in the 
pursuit of knowledge, his example had powerful influence in reforming the 
dissolute and barbarous manners of his people. 

As this prince was not negligent in giving encouragement to the me- 
chanical arts, Masonry claimed a great part of his attention. He invited, 
from all quarters, industrious foreigners to re-people his country, which had 
been desolated by the ravages of the Danes, and introdnoed aud encourag- 
ed manufactures of all kinds among them. No inventor er improver of 
any ingenious art did he suffer to go unrewarded ; and he appropriated a 
seventh part of his revenue to maintain a number of workmen, whom he 
constantly employed in re-building bis rained cities, castles, palaces, and 
monasteries. The University of Oxford was founded by him. 

On the death of Alfred in 900, Edward succeeded to the throne ; dur- 
ing whose reign the Masons continued to hold their Lodges under the sano- 
-tiou of Sthred, his state*’* husband, and Bthelward, his brother, to whom 
the care of the Fraternity had been intrusted. Ethel ward was a prince of 
great learning, and an able architect: he founded the University of Cam* 
bridge. 

Edward died in 924, and was succeeded by Athelstaoe his son, who ap- 
pointed his brother Edwin patron of the Masons. This prinee procured a 
charter from Athefetoe, empowering them to meet annually in communi- 
cation at York; where the first Grand Lodge of England was formed in 
926, at which Edwin presided as Grand Master. Here many old writings 

* Hume, ia his History of England, relates the following particulars of this cele 
brmted prince: 

“ Alfred usually divided his time into three equal portions : one was employed in sleep, 
and the refection of his body by diet and exercise ; another, in the deonatch of business . 
and a third in study and devotion. That he might more exactly measure the hours, 
he made use of burning tapers of equal lengths, which he Axed in lanterns ; an ex- 
pedient suited to that rude age, when the art of describing sun-dials, and the mechan- 
ism of clocks and watches, were totally unknown. By this regular distribution of 
time, though he often laboured under great bodily infirmities, this martial hero, who 
fought in person fifty-six battles by tea and land, was able, daring a life of no extra- 
ordinary length, to acquire more knowledge, and even to compose more books, than 
most studious men, blessed with greater leisure and'application, have done in more 
fortunate ages.” 
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were produced in Greek) Latin, and other languages, from whioh the Con* 
stitutions of the English Lodges are derived.* 

Athenians kept his court for some time at York, where he received sev- 
eral embassies from foreign princes, with rieh presents of various kinds. — 
He was loved, honoured, and admired by all the prinoes of Europe, who 

• A record of the society, written in the reign of Edward IV., said to have been in 
the possession of the famous Elias Asbmole, founder of the Museum at Oxford, and 
which was unfortunately destroyed, with other papers on the subject of Masonry, at 
the Revolution, gives the following account of the state of Masonry at this period : 

“ That though the ancient records of the Brotherhood in England were many of 
them destroyed, or lost, in the wars of the Saxons and Danes, yet king Athelstane 
(the grandson of king Alfrede the Great, a mighty architect,) the first anointed king 
of England, and who translated the Holy Bible into the Saxon tongue (A. D. 930,) 
when he had brought the land into rest and peace, built many great works and en 
couragad many Masons from France, who were appointed overseers thereof, and 
brought with them the charges and regulations of the Lodges, preserved since the 
Roman times ; who also prevailed with the king to improve the Constitution of the 
English Lodges according to the foreign model, and to increase the wages of working 
Masons. 

“ That the said King’s brother, Prince Edwin, being taught Masonry, and taking 
upon him the charges of a Master Mason, for the love he had to the said Craft, and 
the honourable principles whereon it is grounded, purchased a free charter of King 
Athelstane, for the Masons having a correction among themselves (as it was ancient- 
ly expressed,) or a freedom and power to regulate themselves, to amend what might 
happen amiss, to hold a yearly communication and general assembly. 

“ That, accordingly, prince Edwin summoned all the Masons in die realm -to meet 
him in a congregation at York, who came and composed a general Lodge of which 
he was Gram! Master ; and having brought with them all the writings and records 
extant, some in Greek, some in Latin, some in French, and other languages, from the 
contents thereof that assembly did frame the Constitutions and Charges of an En- 
glish Lodge, made a law ^preserve and observe die same in all time coining, and or- 
dained good pay for working Masons,” Ac. 

From this snra we date the re-establishment of Free Masonry in England. Them 
is at present a Grand Lodge of Masons in the city of York, who trace their existence 
from this period. By virtue of Edwin’s charter, it is said, all the Masons in the realm 
were convened at a general assembly in that city, where they established a general or 
grand Lodge for their future government Under the patronage and jurisdiction ot 
this Grand Lodge, it is alleged, the Fraternity considerably increased ; and kings, 
princes, and other eminent persons who had been initiated into Masoory, paid due 
allegiance to the Grand Assembly. But as the events of the times were various and 
fluctuating, that assembly was more or less respectable ; and in proportion at Masonry 
obtained encouragement, its influence was more or lese extensive. The appellation 
of Ancient York Ma$on$ is well known in Ireland and Scotland ; and the universal 
jradition is, that the Brethren of that appellation originated at Auldby, near York. — 
This carries with it some marks of confirmation ; for Auldby was the seat of Edwin. 

There is every reason to believe that York was deemed the original teat of masonic 
government in this country ; as no other place has pretended to claim it ; and the whole 
Fraternity have, at various timet, universally acknowledged allegiance to the autho- 
rity established there ; but whether the present association in that city he entitled to 
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' courted Ms friendflhip sod alliance. He was s mild sovereign, s kind 
brother, sod a tree friend. The only blemish which historians fiad in his 
whole reign, is the supposed murder of his Brother Edwin. This youth, 
who was distinguished for his virtues, having died two years before his 
brother, a false report was spread, of bis being wrongfully put to death by 
him. Bat this is so improbable in itself, so inconsistent with the charac- 
ter of Atholstsae, and indeed so slenderly attested, as to be undeserving a 
place in history. # 

the allegiance, is a subject of inquiry which it is not my province to investigate. To 
that assembly recourse must be had for information. Thus much, however, is cer 
tain, dint if a General Assembly or Grand Lodge was held there (of which there is 
little doubt, if we can rely on our records and constitutions, as it is said to have ex- 
isted there in Queen Elizabeth’s time,) there is no evidence of its regmtar remevfl K 
any other place in die kingdom ; and upon that ground, the Brethren at York may 
probably claim the privilege of associating in that character. A number of respect- 
able meetings of the Fraternity appear to have been convened at sundry times indif- 
ferent parts of England ; but we cannot And an instance on record, till a very late 
period, of a general meeting (so called) being held in any other place beside York. 

To understand this matter more clearly, it may be necessary to advert to the ori- 
ginal institution of that assembly called a General or Grand Lodge. It was not then 
restricted, as it is now understood to be, to the Masters and Wardens of private Lodges, 
with the Grand Master and his Wardens at their head *, it consisted of as many of the 
Fraternity at large as, being within a convenient distance, could attend, once or twice 
in a year, under the auspices of one general head, who was elected and installed at 
one of these meetings ; and who, for the time being, received homage as the sole go- 
vernor of the whole body. The idea of confining the privileges of Masonry, by a war- 
rant of constitution, to certain individuals convened on certain days at certain places 
had then no existence. There was but one family among Masons, and every Mason 
was a branch of that family. It is true, the privileges of the different degrees of the 
Order always centred in certain members of the Fraternity: who, according to their 
advancement in the Art, were authorized by the ancient charges to assemble in, hold 
and rale Lodges, at their will and discretion, in snch places as best suited their con. 
venience, and when so assembled, to receive pupils and deliver instructions in the Art j 
but all the tribute from these individuals, separately and collectively, rested ulti- 
mately in the General Assembly ; to which all the Fraternity might repair, and to 
whose award all were bound to pay submission. 

• The excellent writer of the life of King Athelstane (1) has given so dear and so 
perfect a view of this event, that the reader cannot receive greater satisfaction than 
in that author's own words : 

** The business of Edwin's death is a point the most obscure in the story of this 
king ; and to say the truth, not one even of our best historians hath written dearly, 
or with due attention, concerning it The fact, as commonly received, is this : The 
king, suspecting his younger brother, Edwin, of designing to deprive him of bis orown, 
caused him, notwithstanding his protestations of innocency, to be put on bofird a 
leaky ship, with his armour-bearer and page. The young prince, unable to bear the 
severity of the weather and want of food, desperately drowned himself. Some time 
after, the king's cup-bearer, who had been the chief cause of this act of cruelty, hap» 


(1) Biog. Bril. vol. 1. p. 63. 1st edit 
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Tbe activity «cct princely conduct of Edwiq qualified Wm in effngr 19. 
specfc, to preside over the Maaona, who were employed under him in repair- 
ing and building many obnrches and superb edifices! which had been de- 
stroyed by the ravages of tbe Panes! and other invaders! not only in the 
city of York! but at Beverley! and other places. 

On the death of Edwin! Athelstane undertook in person the directum 
of the Lodges ; and under his sanction tbe Art of Masonry was propagated 
in peace and security. 

When Athelstane died, the Masons dispersed; and tbe Lodges continued 
in a very unsettled state till the reign of Edgar in 960 ; when the Frater- 
nity were again collected by St. PanataB; under whose auspices they wave 

pehed, at he was serving the king at table, to trip with one loot, but recovering him- 
telf with the other, “ See,” said he, pleasantly, “how brothers aflbrd each other help;” 
vhich striking the king with the remembrance of what himself had done, in taking 
df Edwin, who might have helped him in his wars, he caused that business to be 
'tore thoroughly examined : and finding his brother had been falsely accused, caused 
i is cup-bearer to be put to a cruel death, endured himself seven years’ sharp penance, 
»nd built the two monasteries of Middleton and Mirhelness, to atone for this bast and 
' loody fact. (1) 

Dr. Howel, speaking of this story; treats it as if very indifferently founded, and, on 
that account, unworthy of credit. (2) Simeon of Burham and the Saxon Chronicle 
say no more than that Edwin was drowned by his brother’s command in the year 
033.(3) Brampton places it in the first, or, at farthest, in the second year of his reign ; 
and he tells ns the story of the rotten ship, and of his punishing the cup-bearer, (4) — 
William of Malmsbury, who is very circumstantial, says he only tells us what h* 
heard ; (5) but Matthew the Flower-gatherer (6) stamps the whole down as an indu- 
bitable truth. Yet these discordant dates are not to be accounted for. If he was 
drowned in the second he could not be alive in the tenth year of the king ; the first is 
the more probable date, because about that time there certainly was a conspiracy 
against king Ath el s ta ne , in order to dethrone him, and put out his eyes ; yet he did not 
put the author of it to death ; is it likely, then, that he should order his brother to be 
thrown into the sea upon bare suspicion ? But the reader must remember, that we 
cite the same historians who have told us this story to prove that Athelstane was un- 
animously acknowledged king, his brethren being too young to govern : one would 
think, then, that they could not be old enough to conspire. If we take the second 
date, the whole story is destroyed ; the king could not do seven years’ penance, for he 
did not live so long; and a* for the tale of the cup-bearer, and his stumbling at the 
king’s table, the same story is told of Earl Godwin, who murdered the brother of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. Lastly, nothing it clearer from history, than that Athelstane was 
remarkably kind to his brothers and sisters, for whose takes he lived single, and there- 
fore his brother had less temptation to conspire against him. 

(1) Speed’s Chronicle, hook vii. chap. 38. 

(2) Gen. Hist. p. iv. c. 2. s. 10. 

(3) Simeon Dunelm, p. 154. Chron. Saxon, p. 111. 

(4) Chronicon. p. 828. 

( 5 ) Be Guest. R. A. lib. ii. 

(6) Matth. Florileg. 
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•mployad on tone pious structures; but it does not appear that they met 
*Rh a wff permanent encouragement. 

After Edgar’s death, Masonry remained in a low condition upwards of 
fifty years, la 1041, it wived under the patronage of Edward the Con* 
feasor, who superintended the elocution of several great works. He re- 
built Westminster Abbey assisted by Leofrick Earl of Coventry, whom he 
appointed to superintend the Masons. The Abbey of Coventry, and many 
ether structures, were finished by this accomplished architect. 

William the Conqueror having acquired the crown of England in 1066, 
he appointed Gundulph Bishop of Rochester, and Roger do Montgomery 
Earl of Shrewsbury, joint patrons of the Masons, who at this time ex» 
celled both in civil and military architecture. Under their auspices the 
Fraternity were employed in building tbe Tower of London, which was 
completed in the reign pf William Rufus, who rebuilt London-bridgp with 
wood, and first constructed the palace and hall of Westminster in 1087. 

On the accession of Henry I. the Lodges continued to assemble. From 
ibis prince, the first Magna Charts, or charter of liberties, was obtained by 
the Normans. Stephen succeeded Henry in 1135, and employed the Fra- 
ternity in building a chapel at Westminster, now tbe house of Commons, 
and several other works. These were finished under the direction of Gil- 
bert de Clare, Marquis of Pembroke, who at this time presided over the 
Lodges. 

During the reign of Henry II. the Grand Master'of the Knights Tem- 
plars superintended the Masons, and employed them in building their 
Temple in Fleet-street, A. D. 1155. Masonry continued under the patron- 
age of thfia order till the year 1199, when John succeeded his brother 
Richard on the throne of England. Peter de Coleohurcb was then ap- 
pointed Grand Master. He began to rebuild London-bridge with stone, 
which was afterwards finished by William Alcmain in 1209. Peter de 
Rupibns succeeded Peter de Colechuroh in the office of Grand Master, and 
Geoffrey Fits-Peter, chief surveyor of the king’s works, acted as his de- 
puty. Under the auspices of these two artists, Masonry flourished in Eng- 
land daring the remainder of this and the fallowing reign. 


SECTION IIL 


Hilary of Mawnry in England , during the Reign » of Henry 777., Edward 
I, Edward II, Edward IIL, Richard 77., Henry IV., Henry V., and 
Henry 71 


On the accession of Edward I., A. D. 1272, the care of the Masons was 
on trusted to Welter Gifiard, Archbishop of York ; Gilbert de Cisco, Earl 
of Qkmeester; nod Ralph, Lord of Mount Hermer, the progenitor of the 
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family of the Montague*. Theta architect* tnperii^ tended the fiaiehiag of 
Westminster Abbey, whioh had been begun in 1220, during the minority 
of Henry IIL 

£ The eollegiate chapel of Westminster, in honour of St. Stephen, was be* 
gun to be rebuilt by king Edward ; at which the Masons were employed 
more than two years.* 

That the building of this chapel war completed we are not informed ; 
but we learn from Stowe, that a great fire broke out in the lesser hall of 
the royal palaee at Westminster, which communicated to the adjoining 
monastery, and consumed the whole. It does not appear that the building 
was restored during this reign ; as the wars in Scotland in which the king 
was engaged, did not allow him leisure to renew his labours ; nor had he 
sufficient wealth to carry on such a work. 

In the reign of Edward II. the Fraternity were employed in building 
Exeter and Oriel Colleges, Oxford; Clare-hall, Cambridge ; and many oth- 
er structures; under tbe auspices of Walter Stapleton, Bishop of Exeter, 
who had been appointed Grand Master in 1807. 

Masonry flourished in England during the reign of Edward III., who 
became the patron of science, and the encourager of learning. He applied 
with indefatigable assiduity to the Constitutions of the Order ; revised and 
meliorated the Ancient Charges, and added several useful regulations to the 
original code of laws^f He patronized the Lodges, and appointed five de- 

• la the Exchequer rolls is preserved a curious account of the expenses incurred on 
that occasion. It appears, that the daily pay of the carpenters was 5d. : that of the 
other workmen 3$d., 3<L, and 2Jd. Although the weekly expenses were but trifling, 
the amount of the whole was considerable. 

Thomas of Canterbury, Master Mason, is supposed to have been the principal arc hi* 
tect ; and Hugh de St Albans, and John de Cotton, were the chief painters, and had 
the highest wages, viz., a shilling a day. — Editor .J 

t An old record of the Society runs thus : 

u In the glorious reign of King Edward III., when Lodges were more frequent, the 
Bight Worshipful the Master and Fellows, with consent of the lords of the realm, 
(for most great men were then Masons,) ordained, 

u That for the future, at the making or admission of a brother, the Constitution and 
the Ancient chargee should be read by the Master or Warden. 

“ That such as were to be admitted Master Masons, or masters of work, should be 
examined whether they be able of cunning to serve their respective lords, as well the 
lowest as the highest, to the honour and worship of the aforesaid Art, and to the pro- 
fit of their lords ; for they be their lords that employ and pay them for their service 
and travel.’* 

Tbe following particulars are also contained in a very old MS. of which a copy it 
said to have been in the possession of the lats George Payne, Esq. Grand Master in 
1718: 

“That when the Master and Wardens meet in a Lodge, if need be, the sheriflTof the 
tounty, nr the mayor a£ the city, or nMe tt m a of the town, in which the congregation 
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patios under hhn to inspect the proceedings of the Fraternity ; vix. 1. John 
de Spoalee, who rebuilt St. Qoorge’s chapel at Windsor, where the order of 
the garter was first instituted, A. D. 1850 ; 2. William a Wykeham, after- 
wards bishop of Winchester, who rebuilt the castle of Windsor, at the head 
of 400 Free Masons, A. D. 1357 ; 3. Robert a Barnham, who finished St. 
George’s-hall at the head of 250 Free Masons, with other works in the 
eastle, A. D. 1375; 4. Henry Yeuele, (called in the old records the King’s 
Free Mason,) who built the charter-house in London; King Vh all, Cam* 
bridge ; Queensborough-castle ; and rebuilt St. Stephen’s chapel,* West* 

is held, should be made fellow and sociate to the Master, in helpof him against rebels, 
and for upbearing the rights of the realm. 

" That entered prentices, at their making, were charged not to be thieres or thieves' 
maintains rs ; that they should travel honestly for their pay, and love their fellows ss 
themselves, and be true to the king of England, and to the realm, and to the Lodge. 

M That, at such congregations, it shall be inquired, whether any master or fellow 
has broke any of the articles agreed to; and if the offender, being duly cited to ap- 
pear, prove rebel, and will not attend, then the Lodge shall determine against him, 
that he shall forswear (or renounce) his Masonry, and shall no more use this craft ; 
the which if he presume for to do, the sheriff of the county shall prison him, and 
take all his goods into the king’s hands, till his grace be granted him and issued. For 
this cause principally have these congregations been ordained, that as well the lowest 
as the highest should be well and truly served in this Art aforesaid, throughout all the 
kingdom of England. Amen, so mote it be 1" 

* On the 27th of May 1330, in the 4th year of Edward III., the works of this chapel 
were re-commenced. From a charter preserved in the Tower of London, it is evi- 
dent that this chapel was not finished for several years. In this charter, the motives 
which induced king Edward to rebuild and endow it are expressed with peculiar ele- 
gance and neatness. On the 1st of January 1353, he granted to the Dean and Canons 
of this collegiate chapel, a spot of ground extending to the Thames, whereon to build 
cloisters; he also made a giant of some houses in the neighborhood, and vested sev- 
eral manors for the endowment of the college in John Duke of Lancaster as trustee. 
The Colley of St Stephen was valued at its suppression at 10b 5 2. 10* 5 d . ; and was 
surrendered in the first year of Edward VI. The chapel was afterwards fitted up far 
the meeting of the House of Commons, to whose use it has ever since been appro- 
priated. 

The following account of the plan and ornaments of this chapel which, in conse- 
quence of some projected alterations in the House of Commons, have lately, after a 
lapse of ages, been unveiled, may be considered as curious and interesting ; as there 
is no eontemplation that imparts a higher degree of satisfaction, than that which pre- 
sents to the mind images of ancient and departed splendour. 

The eastern part of this chapel serves for the House of Commons, and the western 
is occupied by the lobby, and adjoining rooms and offices. In the latter, there are no 
traces of any enrichments ; but in the former are the remains of the altar, stone- 
seats, and other rich works. The elevation of the western front, or entrance to the 
chapel, presents these observations. From the ground line in file centre rise two 
arches, supporting the open screen. On the right of the screen is the entrance into 
file porch adjoining, which is the wall of the Court of Requests. Oa the left is a 
space, corresponding once, it may be presumed, with the perfect side of the sc<*en. 
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minster ; and 5. Simon Langham, abbot of Westminster, who rebuilt tba 
body of that cathedral as it now stands. At this period, Lodges were nu- 
merous, and the communications of the Fraternity were held under the pro- 
tection of the civil magistrate. 

extending to the south wall of the hall. Above the screen, some remains of the cen 
tre building are still visible. On the south front, the centre window is complete ; five 
others are filled up with the brick work between the windows which at present light 
the House of Commons. The buttresses are entire, as well as the tracing in the span- 
drels of the arches. On the east front from the ground line, were three windows of 
the chancel the east window of which is now filled up. The buttresses are entire, as 
well as the octangular towers. On the right is part of an ancient wall, which now 
belongs to the Speaker's house. On the east end were three windows from the ground 
of the chancel ; over the groins are part of the remains of the altar ; and on each 
aide stone-seats, and ciastera of columns, the capitals of which rise to the present 
ceiling of the House of Commons. The whole is of the richest workmanship. On 
the south aide, from the ground line in the centre, is a perfect window, painted with 
the arms of Westminster. On the left of the chancel are clusters of columns ; oto 
the right side, of the left clusters is the eastern window, and without is the profile of 
the buttresses. At the east end of the column is an open part; to the right is the 
chancel, and the bases are two feet below the pavement, which shows that there must 
have been a great ascent to the chanceL The whole of the undercroft is perfect, ex- 
cepting the bases of the outer columns, and forms a fine superstructure of gigantic 
support to the light and delicate parts above. In the inside you behold the east win- 
dow, the altar, and the stone-seats, which are broken through. The dusters of col- 
umns, the imposts of the windows, the arches, the spandrels, the entablature, the beau 
tiful proportion of the windows, and the enrichments of the whole, crowd on tba 
sight, and fill the mind with wonder and admiration. At die upper end of the chapel 
near the altar, on die south side, there are evidently the remains of a black marble 
monument ; but to whose memory it was tree ted, we an left to conjecture. Over 
the monument are three angels, standing upright, with their wings half-expanded, and 
covered with golden eyes, such as are on the peacock’s tail. These paintings, which 
must have been done in the reign of Edward III. are, for that period, when the art of 
piinting was in its infancy, wonderfully well executed ; the colouring hgs preserved 
a considerable portion of its original freshness. The expression and attitude of the 
angels are singularly interesting. You may suppose the body of the deceased stretch- 
ed before them ; the three angels are holding palls or mantles before them, which 
they are preparing to throw over the body, and at the same time the one in the mid- 
dle seems to say u Behold all that remains on earth of him who was once so mighty l” 
while the countenances of the two others are expressive of regret and commiseration. 
The stretched-ont pall in the hands of the central angel is powdered over with the 
irradiated gold circles, in the middle of which are spread-eagles with two heads. This 
affords room for a supposition whose the tomb was ; the armorial bearings of Peter 
of Savoy, uncle to qneea Eleanor, the wife of Henry IIL who beautified the chapel, 
consisted of an eagle with two beads; but his shield displayed “ Or, an eagle, with 
two heads, sofife.” Now as the eyes of the peacock’s tail are painted in gold, so' dif- 
ferent from the natural colouring, it is not improbable that, for the sake of adding ele- 
gance to the pall, the painter preferred representing the eagle’s head in gold rathei 
than in sable ; it may therefore be the tomb of St Peter of Savoy that we are descrih 
ing. 
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Richard II. succeeded his grandfather Edward IIL in 1377, and William 
a Wykeham was continued Grand Master. He re-built Winchester-ball 
as it now stands; and employed the Fraternity in building New-College* 
Oxford* and Winchester College j both of which he founded at his own ex- 
pense. 

Henry* duke of Lancaster* taking advantage of Richard’s absence in 
Ireland* got the parliament to depose him* and next year caused him to be 
murdered. Having supplanted his cousin, he mounted the throne by the 
name of Henry IV. and appointed Thomas Fits- Allen* earl of 3urrey* 
Grand Master. After the famous victory of Shrewsbury* he founded Bat- 
tie-abbey and Fotberingay ; and in this reign the Guildhall of London was 
built. The king died in 1418, and Henry V. succeeded to the crown 


On the left side of the altar is a painting of the adoration of the shepherds.-* 
Though the group is not disposed in the most accurate style of design, yet there if 
something in it which highly interests the imagination ; the Virgin on one side is de- 
scribed holding the new born infant* while Joseph is extending tkeswaddling clothes; 
The cattle behind are not ill expressed : and the devotion of ths shepherds with their 
flocks is very appropriately delineated : the shepherds boy blowing the double flutes 
to his dancing dog, and the fighting rams, seem but ill to accord with the subject j 
but as the painter has placed them without the stable, perhaps the inconsistency may 
be overlooked. There are several paintings on the right side of the altar; they ap- 
pear to be figures of different kings and queens, tolerably well drawn, and in good 
proportion, and strongly mark the durability of the Colouring of that day. On the 
north side of the chapel there are paintings of men in armour : beneath two of them 
are the names of Mercure and Eustace. In short, the whole of the architecture and 
enrichments, colours and gilding, are extremely frcaH and well preserved. It is re- 
markable, that the colours are decorated with a sort of patera, and several oi the 
mouldings are filled up with ornaments so minute, that those of the spandrels and 
ground entablature could hardly have been perceived from the chapel. 

The blockings and frieae of the entablature over the windows of the chapel contain 
some of them leaves and flowers, others perfect masks, and others shields, with the 
arms of Edward the Confessor, Geneville, MandeviUe, and Bruyere, — the arms of 
Castile and Leon, and ancient France, — ths anas of the kingdom of the West Saxons 
—vine leaves and grapes, supported by a figure issuing out of a cloud — and shields 
with the arms of Strabolgi, earls of Athol, in Scotland, and barons of Chilham in 
Kent, together with the ahielda of several other kings and barons. 

The artist was, doubtless, desirous that the whole work should have the same atten- 
tion. and that one uniform blase of magnificence and splendour should shine around* 
making this chapel the ne phu ultr a of the arts, worthy die saint whose name it 
beam, and of its founder Edward IU. the great patron of ancient aschiftectnre. 

Several curious fragment* of the paintings lately discovered on the walls of this 
chapel have been presented to the Society of Antiquaries \ of which body a commit- 
tee was appointed to superintend the exeoutioa of drawings of aU euriout remains 
that have been brought to light by the late alterations in this celebrated old build- 
ing. 

* B * Since the above description was written, due beautiful specimen of ancient 
Masonry has been entirely destroyed by a devastating fire* which occurred on the 16th 
of October, 1634 
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when Henry Chicheley, Archbishop of Canterbury) obtained the direction 
Of the Fraternity ; under whose auspices Lodges and communications were 
frequent. 

Henry VT a minor, succeeded to the throne in 1422, the parliament en- 
deavoured to disturb the Masons, by passing the following act to prohibit 
their chapters and conventions : 

8 Hen. VX cap. I., A. D. 1426. 

Masons shall not confederate in Chapters or Congregations . 

“ Whereas, by the yearly congregations and confederacies made by the 
Masons in their general assemblies, the good course and effect of the sta- 
tutes of labourers be openly violated and broken, in subversion of the law, 
and to the great damage of all the commons ; our sovereign Lord the King, 
willing in this case to provide a remedy, by the advice and consent afore- 
said, and at the special request of the oommons, hath ordained and estab- 
lished that such chapters and congregations shall not be hereafter holden ; 
and if any such be made, they that cause such chapters and congregations 
to be assembled and holden, if they thereof be convict, shall be judged for 
felons ; and that the other Masons that oome to such chapters or congrega- 
tions, be punished by imprisonment of their bodies, and make fine mid 
ran so me at the king’s will.* 

This act was never put in force, nor the Fraternity deterred from assemb- 
ling, as usual, under archbishop Chicheley, who still continued to preside 
over them.f Notwithstanding this rigorous edict, the effect of prejudice 

# Judge Coke five* the following opinion on this statute : 

“ All the statute* concerning labourers before this act, and wherennto this act doth 
refer, are repealed by the statute of 6 Elis. cap. 4. about A. D. 1562 ; whereby the 
cause and end of making this act is taken away, and consequently die act is become 
of no force ; cestante rations legit , onset ipta lex ; and the indictment of felony upon 
the statute must contain, That those chapters and congregations are to the violating 
and breaking of the good course and effect of the statutes of labourers ; which now 
cannot be so alleged, because these statutes be repealed. Therefore this would be put 
out of the charge of justices of the peace.” IssTtnms, Part III. fol. 10. 

It is plain, from the above opinion, that this act, though never expressly repealed, 
can have no force at present The Masons may rest very quiet, continue to hold their 
assemblies, and propagate their tenets, as long as a conformity to their professed prin- 
ciples entitles them to the enaction of government Masonry is too well known in 
this country, to raise any suspicion in the legislature. The greatest personages have 
presided over the society; and under their auspicious government, at different times, 
an acquisition of patrons, both great and noble, has been made. It would therefore 
be absurd to imagine, that any legal attempt will ever be made to disturb the peace 
and harmony of a Society so truly respectable, and so highly honoured. 

t The Latin Register of William Molart, prior of Canterbury, in manuscript, page 
$8, entitled, u Liberatio generalis Domini Gulielmi Priori* Ecclesw Christ! Cantoarh 
etuis, srga Festum Natalis Domini 1429,” informs us, that in the year 1489, during 
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lad malevolence in an arbitrary set of men, Lodges were formed in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, and tranquility and felicity reigned among the. 
Fraternity. 

As the attempt of parliament to suppress the Lodges and communion 
tions of Masons renders the transactions of this period worthy attention, it 
may not be improper to state the eiroumatanoes which are supposed to hare 
given rise to this harsh edict. 

The doke of Bedford, at that time Regent of the kingdom, being in 
France, the regal power was rested in his brother Humphrey, dnke of 
Gloucester,* who was styled Protector and guardian of the kingdom. The 
care of the young king’s person and education was entrusted to Heniy 
Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, the duke’s uncle. The bishop was a pre- 
late of great capacity and experience, bat of an intriguing and dangerous 
character. As he aspired to the sole government of affairs, he had con* 
tinual disputes with his nephew the Protector, and gained frequent advan- 
tages over the vehement and impolitic temper of that prinoe. Invested 
with power, he soon began to show his pride and haughtiness and wanted 
not followers and agents to augment his influence.f 

the minority of this prince, a respectable Lodge wu held at Canterbury, under the 
patronage of Henry Chicheley, the archbishop ; at which were present Thomas Sta 
pylton, the Master j John Morris, custot de la lodgt lathomorum , or warden of the 
Lodge of Masons ; with fifteen fellow-crafts, and three entered apprentices j all of 
whom are particularly named. 

* This prince is said to have received a more learned education than wu usual in 
his age, to have founded one of the first pablic libraries in England, and to have been 
a great patron of learned men. If the records of the Society may be relied on, we 
have reason to believe, that he wu particularly attached to the Masons ; having been 
admitted into their Order, and assisted at the initiation of king Henry in 1442. 

t In a parliament held at Westminster, on the 17th of November, 1423, to answer 
a particular end, it wu ordained, u That if any person, committed for grand or petty 
treason, should wilfully break oat of prison, and escape from the same, it should be 
deemed petty treason, and his goods be forfeited.’ 7 (1) About this time, one William 
Xing, of Womolton, in Yorkshire, servant of Sir Robert Scott, lieutenant of the Tow- 
er, pretended that he had been offered by Sir John Mortimer (cousin to the lately de- 
ceased Edward Mortimer, earl of March, the nearest in blood to the English crown, 
and then a prisoner in the Tower) ten pounds to boy him clothes, with forty pounds 
a-year, and to be made an earl, if he would assist Mortimer in making his escape ; 

. that Mortimer said, he would raise 40,000 men on his enlargement, and would strike 
off the heads of the rich bishop of Winchester, the duke of Gloucester, and others.— 
This fellow undertook to prove npon oath the troth of hie assertion. A short time 
after, a scheme wu formed to cut off Mortimer, and an opportunity soon oftred to 
Carry it into execution. Mortimer being permitted one day to walk to the Tower 
wharf, wu suddenly panned, seised, broight beck, accused of breaking out of prison, 
and of attempting hie escape. He wu tried ; and the evidence of the King being 
admitted, wu convicted, agreeably to the late statute, and afterwards beheaded. 

(1) WoUe’t Chronicle, published by 9towa. 
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The animosity between the uncle and nephew daily Increased, and tfe*' 
authority of parliament was obliged to interpose. On the last day of April 
1425, the parliament met at Westminster. The servants and followers of 
the peers coming thither armed with clnbs and staves, occasioned its being 
named TBS batt parliament. Several laws were made, and among the' 
rest, the act for abolishing the Society of Masons 5 * at least, for prevent* 
ing their assemblies and congregations. Their meetings, being secret, at- 
tracted the attention of the aspiring prelate, who determined to suppress 
them.*}* 

The sovereign authority being vested in the Duke of Gloucester, as Pro- 
tector of the realm, the execution of the laws, and all that related to the 
civil magistrate, centred m him : a fortunate circumstance for the Mason* 
at this critical junction. The Duke, knowing them to be innocent of tho> 
accusations which the Bishop of Winchester bad laid against them, took 
them under his protection, and transferred the charge of rebellion, sedition, 
and treason, from them, t.' the bishop and his followers ; who, he asserted, 
were the first violators of the public peace, and the most rigorous promo-' 
ten of civil discord. 

The death of Mortimer occasioned great murmuring and discontent among the' 
people, and threatened a speedy subversion of those in power. Many hints were 
thrown out, both in public and private assemblies, of the fatal consequences which 
were expected to succeed this commotion. The amaaing progress it made justly alsim- 
ed the suspicions of the ambitious prelate, who spared no pains to exert his power o w 
the occasion. 

* Dr. Anderson, in the first edition of the Book of Constitutions, in a note, make*' 
the following observations on this act ; 

“ This act was made in ignorant times, when tree learning was a crime, and geo- 
metry condemned for conjuration ; but it cannot derogate from the honour of the an- 
cient Fraternity ; who, to be sure, would never encourage any such confederacy of 
their working brethren. By tradition, it is believed, that the parliament were then 
too much influenced by the illiterate clergy, who were not accepted Masons, nor uih 
Mood architecture (as the clergy of some former ages.) and were generally thought 
unworthy of this brotherhood. Thinking they had an indefeasible right to know all 
secrets, by virtue of auricular confession, and the Masons never confeariag any thing 
thereof the said clergy were highly offended; and at flint, suspecting them of wicked- 
ness, representing them as dangerous to the state during their minority, and soon in- 
fluenced the parliament to lay hold of such supposed arguments of the working Ma- 
sons, for making an act that might seem to refleet dishonour upon even the whole 
fraternity, in whose fiavoar eeverdl nets had been before and after that period made.” 

f The bishop was diverted from his persecution of the Masons, by an affair i* 
which he was more nearly concerned. On the morning' of 8t Ska on and Judes day, 
after the lord mayor of London had retnmad to the city from Westminster, where ha 
had been taking the usual charges of Ins high office, he r ece ive d a special message, 
while seated at dinner, from the Dnke of Gloucester, requiring his immediate atten- 
dance. He immediately repaired to the palace ; and being introduced into the pre- 
sence, the duke commanded his lordship to see that the city was properly watched 
the following night; as he expected his unde would endeavour to make himself 
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The biabop, sensible that his conduct could not be justified by the laws 
of the land, prevailed on the king, through the intercession of the parlia- 

m aster of it by forcei unless some effectual means were adopted to stop his progress. 
This command was strictly obeyed ; and, at nine o'clock the next morning, the Bishop 
of Winchester, with his servants and followers, attempting to enter the city by the 
bridge, were prevented by the vigilance of the citizens, who repelled them by force. 
This unexpected repulse enraged the haughty prelate, who immediately collected a 
numerous body of archers, and other men at arms, and commanded them to assault 
the gate with shot. The citizens directly shut up their shops, and crowded to the 
bridge in great numbers ; when a general massacre would certainly have ensued, had 
it not been for the timely interposition and prudent administration of $e mayor and 
aldermen, who happily stopt all violent measures, and prevented a great efffasion of 
blood. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, and Peter, Duke of Coimbra, eldest son of the King 
of Portugal, with severel others, endeavoured to appease the fury of the two contend* 
ing parties, and, if possible, to bring about a reconciliation between them ; but to no 
purpose, as neither party would yield. They rode eight or ten miles backward and 
forward, using every scheme they could devise to prevent further extremities ; at last 
they succeeded in their mediation, and brought the parties to a conformity 5 when it 
was agreed, that all hostile proceedings should drop on both sides, and the matter be 
referred to the award of the Duke of Bedford j on which peace was restored, and the 
city remained in quiet 

The bishop lost no time in transmitting his case to the Duke of Bedford j and, in 
order to gloss it over with the best colours, he wrote the following letter. 

“Right high and mighty prince, and my right noble, and alter one leuiest [earthly] 
lord ; I recommend me unto your grace with all my heart And as you desire the 
welfare of the king our sovereign lord, and of his realms of England and France, 
your own weal [health J with all yours haste you hither ; For by my troth, if you 
tarry long, we shall put this land in jeopardy [adventure] with a field ; such a brother 
you have here ; God make him a good man. For your wisdom well knoweth that 
the profit of France standeth in the welfare of England, &c. The blessed Trinity 
keep you. Written in a great haste at London, on Allhallowen-even, the 31st of Oc- 
tober, 1425, 

“By your servant to my lives end, 

“Henry Winchester.” 

This letter had the desired effect, and hastened the return of the Duke of Bedford 
to Loudon, where he arrived on the 10th of January, 1425-6. On the 21st of Febru- 
ary he held a great council at St Alban's, adjourned it to the 15th of March at North- 
ampton, and to the 25th of June at Leicester. Batts and staves being now prohibit- 
ed, the followers of the members of parliament attended with stones in a sling and 
plummets of lead. The Duke of Bedford employed the authority of parliament to 
reconcile the differences which had broken out between his Brother and the Bishop of 
Winchester; and obliged these rivals to promise, before that assembly, that they 
would bury all quarrels in oblivion. Thus the long wished-for peace betwesn these 
two great personages was, to all appearances accomplished. 

During the discussion of this matter before parliament, the Duke of Gloucester ex 
hibited the following charge, among five others, against the Bishop of Winchester , 
M That he had, in his letter to the Duke of Bedford at France, plainly declared hit 
malicious purpose of assembling the people, and stirring up a rebellion in th * nation 
contrary to the king's peace.” 

21 
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meat, whose favour his riches had obtained, to grant letters of pardon for 
all offences committed by him, contrary to the statute of prorisors, and 
other acts of praemunire ; and five years afterwards procured another par- 
den, under the great seal, for all crimes whatever, from the creation of the 
world to the 26th of July, 1437. 

Notwithstanding these precautions of the cardinal, the Duke of Glou- 
cester drew up, in 1442, fresh articles of impeachment against him, and 
presented them in person to the king; earnestly entreating that judgment 
might be passed upon him, according to his crimes. The king referred the 
matter to his council, which was at that time composed principally of 
ecclesiastics, who extended their favour to the cardinal, and made such slow 
progress in the business, that the duke, wearied out with their tedious de- 
lays and fraudulent evasions, dropped the prosecution, and the cardinal 
escaped. 

Nothing could now remove the inveteracy of the cardinal against the 
duke ; he resolved to destroy a man whose popularity might become dan- 
gerous, and whose resentment he had reason to dread. The duke having 
always proved a strenuous friend to the public, and, by the authority of 
his birth and station, having hitherto prevented absolute power from being 
vested in the king's person, Winchester was enabled to gain many parti- 
sans, who were easily brought to concur iu the ruin of the prince. # 

The bishop's answer to this accusation was, “ That he never had any intention to 
disturb the state of the nation, or raise a rebellion : but that he sent to the Duke of 
Bedford, to solicit his speedy return to England, to settle all those differences which 
were so prejudicial to the peace of the kingdom : That though he had indeed written 
in the letter, That if he tarried , we thendd put the land , in adventure by a field ; tueh a 
brother you have here ; he did not mean it of any design of his own, but considering 
the seditions assemblies of Masons, carpenters, tylers, and plaisterers ; who being 
distasted by the late act of parliament against the excessive wages of those trades, 
had given out many seditious speeches and menaces against certain great men, which 
tended much to rebellion ;(1) That the Duke of Gloucester did not use his endeavour, 
as he ought to have done in his place, to suppress such unlawful assemblies ; so that 
he- feared the king, and his good subjects, must have made a field to withstand them ; 
to prevent which, he chiefly desired the Duke of Bedford to come over/' 

As the Masons are unjustly suspected of having given rise to the above civil com- 
motions, I thought it necessary to insert the foregoing particulars, in order, to clear 
them from this false charge. Most of the circumstances here mentioned are extract- 
ed from Wolfe’s Chronicle, published by Stowe. 

• The bishop planned the following scheme at this time to irritate the Duke of 
Gloucester: His duchess, the daughter of Reginald Lord Cobham,had been accused 
of the crime of witchcraft ; and it was pretended, that a waxen figure of the king 
was found in her possession ; which she, and her associates, Sir Roger Bolingbroke, a 
priest, and one Margery Jordan of Eye, melted in a magical manner, before a alow 
fire, with an intention of making Henry's force and vigour waste away by like insen- 

(1) The above particulars are extracted from one of Elias Ashmole's MS8. on the 
subject of Free Masonry. 
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To accomplish this purpose, the bishop sad his party concerted a plan to 
murder the duke. A parliament was summoned to meet at St. Edmonds- 
bury in 1447, where they expected he would be entirely at their mercy.—* 
Haring appeared on the seoond day of the sessions, he was accused of trea- 
son, and thrown into prison; where he was found the next day crnelly 
murdered. It was pretended that his death was natural ; but though his 
body, whioh was exposed to the publio view, bore no marks of outward 
injury, there was little doubt of his having fallen a sacrifice to the ven- 
geance of his enemies. After this dreadful catastrophe, five of his ser- 
vants were tried for aiding him in his treasons, and condemned to be hang- 
ed, drawn, and quartered. They were hanged accordingly, cat down alive, 
Stripped naked, and marked with a knife to be quartered ; when the Mar- 
quis of 8nffolk, through a mean and pitiful affectation of popularity, pro- 
duced their pardon, and saved their lives ; the most barbarous kind of 
mercy that can possibly be imagined 1 

Tbe Duke of Olonoester’s death was universally lamented throughout 
the kingdom. He had long obtained, and deserved, the surname of good. 
He was a lover of his country, the friend of merit, the protector of Ma- 
Sons, the potto* of the learned, and the enoourager of every useful art.— 
His inveterate persecutor, the hypocritical bishop, stung with remorse, 
scarcely survived him two months ; when, after a long life spent in false- 
hood and politics, he sunk into oblivion, and ended his days in misery.* 
After the death of the cardinal, the Masons continued' to hold their 

sible degree*. The accusation was well calculated to affect the weak and credulous 
mind of the king, and gain belief in an ignorant age. The duchess was brought to 
trial, with her Confederates, aad the prisoners were pronounced guilty : the duchess 
was condemned to do public penance in London for three days, and to suffer perpetual 
imprisonment ; the others were executed. 

The protector, provoked at such repeated insults offered to his duchess, made a no- 
ble and stout resistance to these most abominable and shameful proceedings ; but it 
unfortunately ended in his own destruction. 

* The wickedness of the cardinal’s life, and his mean, base, and unmanly death* 
will ever he a bar against any vindication -of his memory, for the good which he did 
while alive, or which the money he had amassed could do after his death. When in 
bis last moments, he was heard to utter these mean expressions : “ Why should I die, 
who am possessed of so much wealth ? If the whole kingdom could save my life, I 
am able by my policy to preserve it, or by my money to purchase it Will not death 
be bribed, and money do every thing 1 ” The inimitable Shakspeare, after giving a 
most horrible picture of despair, and a tortured conscience, in the person of the car- 
dinal, introduces King Henry to him with these sharp and piercing words : 

Lord Cardinal, if thou think’st on heaven’s bliss, 

Lift up thy hand, make signal of that hope. 

—He diet, and makes no sjgn. 

Hen. TI. Act 3. 

M The memory of the wicked shall rot, but the unjustly persecuted shall be bud la 
everlasting nmembianee.” 
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Lodges without danger of interruption. Henry established various seats 
of learning, whieh he enriehed with ample endowments, and distinguished 
by peculiar immunities; thus inviting his subjects to rise above ignorance 
and barbarism, and reform their turbulent and licentious manners. In 1442, 
he was initiated into Masonry, and, from that time, spared no pains to ob- 
tain a complete knowledge of the Art. He perused the Ancient Charges, 
revised the constitutions, and, with the consent of his council, honoured 
them with his sanction.* 

Encouraged by the example of the sovereign, and allured by an ambi- 
tion to excel, many lords and gentlemen of the court were initiated into 
Mascnry, and pursued the Art with diligence and assiduity/)* The king, 
in person, presided over the Lodges, and nominated William Wanefleet, 
Bishop of Winchester, Grand Master ; who built, at his own expense, Mag- 
dalene college, Oxford, and several pious houses. Eton college, near Wind* 
sor, and King’s college, Cambridge, were founded in this reign, and finish- 
ed under the direction of Wanefieet. Henry also founded Christ’s college, 
Cambridge ; and his queen, Margaret of Anjou, Queen’s college in the 
same university. In short, during the life of this- prince, the arts flour- 
ished, and many sagacious statesmen, consummate orators, and admired 
writers, were supported by royal munificence. 


SECTION IV. 


History of Masonry in the South of England , from 1471 to 1667. 

Masonry continued to flourish in England till the peace of the kingdom 
was interrupted by the civil wars between the two royal houses of York 
and Lancaster ; during which it fell into an almost total neglect, that con- 
tinued till 1471, when it again revived under the auspices of Richard Beau- 


* A record in the reign of Edward IV. runs thus : “ The company of Masons, being 
otherwise termed Free Masons, of auntient staunding and good reckoninge, by means 
of affable and kind meetyngs dy verse tymes, and as a lovinge brotherhode use to doe, 
did frequent this mutual assembly in the tyme of Henry VI. in the twelfth yeare of 
his most gracious reign, A. D. 1434.’* The same record says farther, n That the 
charges and laws of the Free Masons have been seen and perused by our late sover- 
eign king Henry VI. and by the lords of his most honourable council, who have 
allowed them, and declared, That they be right good, and reasonable to be holden,as 
they have been drawn out and collected from the records of auntient tymes,” Ac. Ac. 

From this record it appears, that before the troubles which happened in the reign 
of this unfortunate prince, Free Masons were held in high estimation. 

f While these transactions were carrying on in England, the Masons were counte- 
nanced and protected in Scotland by King James I. After his return from captivity, 
he became the patron of the learned, and a zealous encourager of Masonry. The 
Scottish records relate, that he honoured the Lodges with his royal presence ; that he 
settled a yearly revenue of four pounds Scots (an English noble,) to be paid by every 
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champ, Bishop of Sarum 5 who had been appointed Grand Master by Ed- 
ward IV., and honoured with the title of Chancellor of the Garter, for re- 
pairing the castle and chapel of Windsor. 

Daring the short reigns of Edward V. and Richard III. Masonry was on 
the decline ; but on the accession of Henry VII., A. D. 1485, it rose 
again into esteem, under the patronage of the Master and Fellows of the 
order of St. John at Rhodes (now Malta,) who assembled their Grand 
Lodge in 1500, and chose Henry their protector. Under the auspices of 
this prince, the Fraternity once more revived their assemblies, and Masonry 
resumed its pristine splendour. 

On the 24th of June, 1502, a Lodge of Master Masons was formed in 
the palaoe, at which the king presided in person as Grand Master ; who, 
baring appointed John Islip, abbot of Westminster, and Sir Reginald Bray, 
knight of the garter, his wardens for the occasion, proceeded, in ample 
form, to the east end of Westminster Abbey, where he laid the foundation- 
stone of that rich master-piece of Gothic architecture, known by the name 
of Henry the Seventh’s ChapeL * This chapel is supported by fourteen 
Gothic buttresses, all beautifully ornamented, and projecting from the build- 
ing in different angles ; it is enlightened by a double range of windows, 
which throw the light into such a happy disposition, as at onoe to please 
the eye, and afford a kind of solemn gloom. These buttresses extend to 
the roof, and are made to strengthen it, by being crowned with Gothic 
arches. The entrance is from the east end of the abbey, by a flight of 
black marble steps, under a noble arch, leading to the body of the ohapel. 
The gates are of brass. The stalls on each side are of oak, as are also the 

Master Mason in Scotland, to a Grand Matter, chosen by the Grand Lodge, and ap- 
proved by the crown, one nobly boro, or an eminent clergyman, who had his deputies 
in cities and counties; and every new brother at entrance, paid him also a fee. His 
office empowered him to regulate in the Fraternity what should not come under the 
cognizance of law-courts. To him appealed hot fc Mason and lord, or the builder and 
founder, when at variance, in order to prevent law-pleas ; and in his absence, they ap- 
pealed to hit Deputy or Grand Warden, that resided next to the premises. 

- • This chapel was erected by William Bolton, prior of St Bartholomew’s, who is 
denominated the “ Master of work,” in the will of King Henry VII. Leland styles 
It the miracle of the world, orbii miraculum ; and Britton (Arch. Ant. vol. 5. p, 178) 
adds, “ However extravagant that eulogium may appear, there is probably no other 
edifice on the globe in which such profound geometrical drill has been displayed, ming- 
led with such luxuriancy of ornament and such aspiring lightness of design. It would 
Seem indeed, as though the architect had intended to give to stone the character of 
embroidery, and enclose his walls in the meshes of lace-work. The buttress towers 
are crested by ornamental domes, and enriched with niches and elegant tracery ; the 
parapets are gracefully wrought with pierced work ; the cross springers are perforated 
into airy forms; and the very cornices are charged, even to profusion, with armorial 
Cognisances, and knotted foliage. The interior is yet more embellished ; and at the 
tame time, altogether unparalleled for its surrounding ranges of rich statuary, and 
the gorgeous elegance and peculiarly scientific construction of its vaulting.” —Editor 
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seats, and the pavement is blade and white marble. The eape-stone of thia 
building was celebrated in 1507. 

Under the direction of Sir Reginald Bray, the palaoe of Richmond waa 
also built, and many other stately works. Brazen-nose College, Oxford 
and Jesus and St John's Colleges, Cambridge, were likewise finished in 
this reign* 

Henry VIII. succeeded his father in 1509, and appointed Cardinal Wol- 
sey Grand Master. This prelate built Hamptcm-court, Whitehall, Christ* 
church College, Oxford, and several other noble edifices ; all of which, up- 
on his disgrace, were forfeited to the crown, A.D. 1580. Thomas Crom- 
well, earl of Essex, succeeded the cardinal in the office of Grand Master ; 
and employed the Fraternity in building St. James's Palaoe, Christ's Hos- 
pital, and Greenwich Castle. In 1584, the king and parliament threw off 
allegiance to the pope of Rome ; and the king being declared supreme 
head of the church, no less than 926 pious houses were suppressed ; many 
of which were afterwards converted into stately mansions for the nobility 
and gentry. Under the direction of John Touchet Lord Audley, who on 
Cromwell's being beheaded in 1540, had succeeded to the office of Grand 
Master, the Fraternity were employed in building Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, and several other structures. 

Edward VI., a minor, succeeded to the throne in 1547 ; and his guar- 
dian and regent, Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, undertook the man- 
agement of the Masons, and built Somerset-house in the Strand ; which on 
his being beheaded, was forfeited to the crown in 1552. John Poynet, 
Bishop of Winchester, then became the patron of the Fraternity, and pre- 
sided over the Lodges till the death of the king in 1558. 

The Masons remained without any nominal patron till the reign of Elisa- 
beth, when Sir Thomas Sackville accepted the office of Grand Master. — * 
Lodges were held, during this period, in different parts of England ; but 
the General or Grand Lodge assembled at York, where the Fraternity were 
numerous and respectable. 

The following circumstance is recorded of Elizabeth : Hearing that the 
Masons were in possession of secrets which they would not reveal, and be- 
ing jealous of all secret assemblies, she sent an armed force to York, with 
intent to break up their annual Grand Lodge.* This design, however, was 
happily frustrated by the interposition of Sir Thomas Sackville ; who took 
care to initiate some of the ohief officers whioh she had sent on this duty. 
They joined in communication with the Masons, and made so favourable a 
report to the queen on their return, that she countermanded her orders, and 
never afterwards attempted to disturb the meetings of the fraternity. 

Sir Thomas Saekville held the office of Grand Master till 1567, when he 

* This confirms the observations, in a former Note, on the existence of the Grand 
Lodge at York. 
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raigtted In farovr of Km nek BaaetU, Earl of. Radford, nod Sir Thom* 
Gfeshnm,* on eminoni merchant* distinguished by hia abilities, and great 
■noe ow in trade. To the farmer, the eare of the Brethren, in the northern 
pert of the kingdom waa assigned, while the latter was appointed to super* 
intend the meetings in the south, where the Society had considerably inn 
creased, in consequence of the honourable report which had beeu made tq 
the queen. Notwithstanding this new appointment of a Grand Master for 
the sooth, the General Assembly continued to meet in the city of fork as 
heretofore, where all the records were kept ; and to this assembly appeals 
were made on every important oooasion. 


SECTION Y. 

Progrm of Muonty in the • South of England, from the Reign of Eliza* 
beth to the fre of London in 1666. 

The queen, being assured that the Fraternity were composed of skilful 
architects and lovers of the arts, and that state-affiurs were points in which 

• Sir Thomas Gresham proposed to erect a building, at his own expense, in the city 
of London, for the service of commerce, if the citizens would purchase a proper spot 
for that purpose. His proposal being accepted, and some houses between Cornhill and 
Ikreadneedle-street, which had been purchased oa that account, having been pulled 
down, oa the 7th of Jane, 1506, the foundation-stone of the intended building waf 
laid. The work wee carried on with such expedition, that the whole was finished ia 
November 1567. The plan of this edifice was formed upon that of the Exchange at 
Antwerp ; being, like it, an oblpng square, with a portico, supported by pillars of 
marble, ten on the north and south sides, and seven on the east and west ; under which 
stood the shops, each seven foet and a half long, and five foet broad ; in aU 120; 
twenty-five on each side east and west, thirty-four and a half north, and thirty-five 
and & half south, each of which paid Sir Thomas 4L 10s. a-year on an average. — 
There wnse likewise other shops fitted up at first in the vaults below ; but the damp- 
ness and darkness rendered them so inconvenient that the vaults were soon let out to 
other usee. Upon the roof stood, at each corner, upon a pedestal, a grasshopper, 
which was the crest of Sir Thomas' t Arms. This edifice, on its being first erected, 
was called simply the Bourse ; but on the 23d of January, 1570, the queen, attended 
by a great number of her nobles, earns foam her palace ef Samerast-houee in the 
Strand, and, passing through Thre e d n eedle-etrcet, dined with Sir Thomas at his house 
in Biahopega fo st ree t ; and after dinner her Majesty returned through Cornhill, enter- 
ed the Bourse on the south side, and having viewed every part of the building, particu 
larly the gallery which extended round the whole structure, and which was furnished 
with shops, filled with all sorts of the finest wares in the city, she caused the edifice 
to be proclaimed, in her presence, by a herald and trumpet, u The Royal Exchange ; M 
and on this occasion, it is said, Sir Thomas appeared publicly in the character of 
Grand Master. The original building stood till the foe ef London, in 1666, when it 
was destroyed, and a magnificent building erected in its place, which also was burnt 
te the ground ea the 10th January, 1838. 
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&ey Bever interfered, was perfectly reconciled to their assemblies, and Ma- 
sonry made a great progress daring her reign. Several Lodges were held 
hi different parts of the kingdom, particularly in London and its environs, 
where the brethren increased considerably! and many great works were car* 
ried on under the auspices of Sir Thomas Gresham, from whom the Fra* 
ternity received every encouragement 

Charles Howard! Earl of Effingham, succeeded Sir Thomas in the office 
of Grand Master, and continued to preside over the Lodges in the south 
till the year 1588 ; when George Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon, was oho* 
sen, who remained in that office till the death of the queen in 160S. 

On the demise of Elisabeth, the crowns of England and Sootland were 
united in her successor James VI. of Sootland, who was proclaimed King 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, on the 25th of March 1608. At this 
period, Masonry flourished in both kingdoms, and Lodges were convened 
under the royal patronage. Several gentlemen of fine taste, who had re* 
turned from their travels, fall of laudable emulation to revive the old Bo* 
man and Grecian Masonry, brought home fragments of old columns, cu- 
rious drawings, and books of architecture. Among the number was the 
celebrated Inigo Jones, son of Inigo Jones, a citizen of London; who was 
put apprentice to a joiner, and had a natural taste for the art of designing: 

Being first renowned for his skill in landscape painting, he was patronized _ 

by the learned William Herbert, afterwards earl of Pembroke. Having 
made the tour of Italy at his lordship's expense, and improved under some 
of the best disciples of the famous Andrea Palladio, on his return to Eng- 
land he laid aside the pencil, and, confining his study to architecture, be- 
came the Vitruvius of Britain, and the rival of Palladio. 

This celebrated artist was appointed general surveyor to king James I., 
under whose auspices the science of Masonry flourished. He was nomi- 
nated Grand Master of England, and was deputised by his sovereign to 
preside over the Lodges. During his administration, several learned men 
were initiated into the order, and the Society considerably increased in con- 
sequence and reputation. Ingenious artists daily resorted to England, * 

where they met with great encouragement ; Lodges were instituted as semi- 
naries of instruction in the sciences and polite arts, after the model of the 
Italian schools; the communications of the Fraternity were established, 
and the annual festivals regularly observed. # 

Many curious and magnificent structures were finished under the direc- x 
tion of this accomplished architect; and, among the rest, he was employed, 
by command of his sovereign, to plan a new palace at Whitehall, worthy 
the residence of the kings of England, whioh he accordingly executed; 
but, for want of a parliamentary fund, no more of the plan than the pre- 
sent Banqueting-house* was finished. In 1667, the foundation-stone of 

• This building is said to contain the finest single room of its extent since the days 
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this elegant piece of true Masonry wjs laid by king James, in presence of 
Grand Master Jones, and bis Wardens, William Herbert, earl of Pem- 
broke, and Nicholas Stone, Esq., Master Mason of England, who were at- 
tended by many brothers, olothed in form, and other eminent persons, who 
had been invited on the oeeasion. The ceremony was oondnoted with great 
pomp and splendour, and a purse of broad pieces of gold laid upon the 
atone, to enable the Masons to regale. 

Inigo Jones continued in the offioe of Grand Master till 1618, when he 
was succeeded by the Earl of Pembroke; under whose auspices many 
eminent, wealthy, and learned men were initiated, and the mysteries of the 
Order held in high estimation. 

On the death of king James, in 1625, Charles ascended the throne. The 
Earl of Pembroke presided over the Fraternity till 1680, when he resigned 
in favour of Henry Danvers, Earl of Danby ; who was succeeded, in 1688, 
by Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, the progenitor of the Norfolk fam- 
ily. In 1685, Francis Russell, Earl of Bedford, accepted the government 
of the Society; but Inigo Jones having with indefatigable assiduity con* 
tinned to patronize the Lodges during his lordship's administration, he was 
re-elected the following year, and continued in office till his death, in 
1646.* 

1 > 
of Augustus, and was intended for the reception of ambassadors, and other andiences 

of state. The whole is a regular and stately building, of three stories ; the lowest 
has a rustic wall, with small square windows, and by its strength happily serves as a 
basis for the orders. Upon this is raised the Ionic, with columns and pilasters ; and 
between the columns are well-proportioned windows, with arched and pointed pedi- 
meots : over these, is placed the proper entablature ; on which is raised a second series 
of the Corinthian order, consisting of columns and pilasters, like the other, column 
being placed over column, and pilaster over pilaster. From the capitals are carried 
festoons, which meet with masks and other ornaments in the middle. This series is 
also crowned with its proper entablature, on which is raised the balustrade, with attic 
pedestals between, which crown the work. The whole is finely proportioned, and 
happily executed. The projection of the columns from the wall, has a fine effect in 
the entablatures ; which being brought forward in the eame proportion, yields that 
happy diversity of light and shade to essential to true architecture. The internal de- 
corations are also striking. The ceiling of the grand room, in particular, which is 
now need as a chapel, is richly painted by the celebrated Sir Peter Paul Rubens, who 
was ambassador in England in the time of Charles L The subject is, the entrance, 
inauguration, and coronation of King James, represented by Pagan emblems; and it 
is justly esteemed one of the most capital performances of this eminent master. It 
has been pronounced one of the finest ceilings in the world. 

• That Lodges continued regularly to assemble at this time, appears from the Dairy 
of the learned antiquary Elias Ashmole, where he says : “ I was made a Free Mason 
at Warrington, Lancashire, with Colonel Henry Mainwaring, of Kertkingham, In 
Cheshire, by Mr. Richard Penket, the Warden, and the Fellow Crafts, (all of whom 
ore specified,) on 16th October, 1646.” In another place of his Diary he says : **0» 
Maich the 10th, 1682, about 5 hor. post mend., I received a summons to appear at a 
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The taste ef this celebrated arohitect was displayed ia many carious sad. 
elegant structures, both in London and the country \ particularly in design* 

Lodge, to be held the next day, at Masons’ Hall in London — March 11. Accordingly 
I went, and about noon were admitted into the fellowship of Free Masons, Sir Wil- 
liam Wilson, knt, Captain Richard Borthwick, Mr. William Woodman, Mr. William 
Gray, Mr. Samuel Taylour, and Mr. William Wine. I was the Senior fellow among 
them, it being thirty-five years since I was admitted. There were present, beside my- 
self, the fellows after named : Mr. Thomas Wise, Master of the Masons’ Company 
this present year, Mr. Thomas Shorthose, and seven more old Free Masons. We all 
dined at the Half-moon Tavern, Cheapside, at a noble dinner prepared at the charger 
of the now accepted Masons.” 

An old record of the Society describes a eoat of arms much the same with that of 
the London company of freemen Masons : whence it is generally believed that this 
company is a branch of that ancient Fraternity ; and in former times, no man, it also 
appears, was made free of that company, until he was initiated in boom lodge of free 
and accepted Masons, as a necessary qualification. This practice still prevail# in 
Scotland among the operative Masons. 

The writer of Mr. Ashmole’s Life, who was not a Mason, before his History of - 
Berkshire, p. 6, gists the following account of Masonry : 

“ He (Mr. Aihmole) was elected a Brother of the Company of Free Masons ; a fav- 
our esteemed so singular by the Members, that kings themselves have not disdained 
to enter themselves of this Society. From these are derived the adopted Masons, ac- 
cepted Masons, or Free Masons; who are known to one another all over the world, 
by certain signals and watch words known \o them alone. They have several Lodges' 
in different countries for their reception ; and when any of them fall into decay, the 1 
Brotherhood is to relieve them. The manner of their adoption or admission is very 
formal and solemn, and with the administration of an oath of secresy, which has had 
better fate than all other oaths, and has ever been most religiously observed : nor has 
the world been yet able, by the inadvertency, surprise, or folly of any of its mem- 
bers, to dive into this mystery, or make the least discovery.” 

In same of Mr. Ashmqle’s manuscripts, there are many valuable collections relat- 
ing to the history of the Free Masons, as may be gathered from the letters of Dr. 
Knipe, of Christ’s church, Oxford, to the publisher of Ashmole’s Life ; the following 
extracts from which will authenticate and illustrate many facts in this history : 

u As to the ancient Society of Free Masons, concerning whom yon are desirous of 
knowing what may he known with certainty, I shall only tell yon, that if our worthy 
Brother, E. Ashmofte, esq., had executed his intended design, our Fraternity had been 
as much obliged to him as the Brethren of the most noble Order of the Garter. ^ 
would not have yon surprised at this expression, or think it at &H too assuming. Thq 
Sovereigns of that Order have not disdained our fellowship, and there have been times 
when Emperors were also Free Masons. What from Mr. Ashmole’s collection I 
could gather was, that the report of our Society taking rise from a bull granted by 
the pope in the reign of Henry VL to some Italian architects to travel over all Eu- 
rope to erect chapels, was ill-founded. Such a bull there was, and those architects 
were Masons ; but this bull, in the opinion of the learned Mr. Ashmole, was confirma- 
tive only, and did not by any means create our Fraternity, or even establish them in 
this kingdom. Bat as to the time and manner of that establishment, something I 
shall relate from the same collections. 

u SL Alban, the proto*mwrtyr f established Masonry, here, and from his time it floor 
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ing the magnificent row of Great Queen-street, and the west side of Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, with Lindsey -house in the centre ; the late Chirurgeons’- 
hall and theatre, now Barbers’-hall, in Monkwell-street ; Shaftesbury- 
house, late the London Lying-in Hospital for Married Women, in Alders- 
gate-street ; Bedford-house, in Bloomsbury- square, which is now taken 
down to make room for the new buildings in the improvement of the Duke 
of Bedford’s town estate ; Berkeley- house, Piccadilly, lately burnt, and re- 
built, now in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire ; and York-stairs, 
on the bank of the Thames, &o. Beside these, he designed Gunnersbury- 
bouae, near Brentford: Wilton-house, in Wiltshire; Castle- Abbey, in 
Northamptonshire; Stoke-park; part of the quadrangle,at St John’s, Ox- 
ford ; Charlton-house, and Cobham-hall, in Kent ; Colee-hill, in Berkshire; 
and the Grange, in Hampshire. 

The breaking oat of the civil wars obstructed the progress of Masonry 
In England for some time ; bat afteothe Restoration it began to revive un- 
der the patronage of Charles II., who had been received into the Order 
during his exile.* 

On the 27th December, 1663, a general assembly was held, at which 
Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Alban’s, was elected Grand Master ; who ap- 
pointed Sir John Denham, knt. his depoty, and Mr. (afterwards Sir) Chris- 
topher Wren,f and John Webb, his Wardens. Several useful regula- 

ifthed, more or less, according, as the world went, down to the days of King Athel- 
etane, who, for the sake of his brother Edwin, granted the Masons a charter. Under 
our Norman princes they frequently received extraordinary marks of royal favour.—* 
There it no doubt to be made, that the skill of Masons, which was always transcen- 
dently great, even in the most barbarous times; their wonderful kindness and attach- 
ment to each other, how different soever in condition ; and their inviolable fidelity in 
keeping religiously their secrets ; must have exposed them, in ignorant, troublesome* 
and superstitious times, to a vast variety of adventures, according to the different statu 
of parties, and other alterations in government. By the way, it may be noted, that 
the Masons were always loyal, which exposed them to great severities when power 
wore the appearance of justice, and those who committed treason punished true men 
as traitors. Thus, in the 3d year of Henry VI. an act passed to abolish the society 
of Masons, and to hinder, under grievous penalties, the holding Chapters, Lodges, or 
other regular assemblies ; yet this act was afterwards [virtually] repealed ; and even 
before that, King Henry and several lords of his court become follows of the Craft. 

• Some Lodges in the reign of Charles II. were constituted by Uam of the Hveral 
noble Grand Masters, and many gentlemen and famous scholars requested at this time 
to be admitted among the Fraternity. 

t He was the only son of Dr. Christopher Wren, dean of Windsor, and was bom 
in 1632. His genius for arts and sciences appeared early. At theage of thirteen, bt 
invented a new astronomical instrument, by the name of Pa*+rg am u n , and wrote a 
treatise on the origin of rivers. He invented a new pneumatic engine, and a peculiar 
instrument of use in gnomonics, to solve this problem, vie. tt On a known plane, in a 
known elevation, to describe such lines with the expedite turning of randies to cer- 
tain divisions, a a by the shadow the style may show the equal hours of the day.” In 
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lions* were made at this assembly, for the better government of the Lodges, 
and the greatest harmony prevailed among the brethren at their various 
meetings. 

Thomas Savage, earl of Rivers, having succeeded the Earl of St. Al- 
ban’s in the office of Grand Master in June, 1666, Sir Christopher Wren 
was appointed deputy under his lordship ; in which office he distinguished 
himself more than any of his predecessors in promoting the prosperity of 
die few Lodges that occasionally met at this time, particularly the old 

1646, at the age of fourteen, he was admitted a gentleman commoner in Wadham 
college, Oxon, where he greatly improved under the instructions and friendship of Dr. 
Wilkins and Dr. Seth Ward, who were gentlemen of great learning, and afterwards 
promoted by king Charles II. to the mitre. His other numerous juvenile productions 
in mathematics prove him to be a scholar of the highest eminence. He assisted Dr. 
Scarborough in anatomical preparations, and experiments upon the muscles of the 
human body : whence are dated the first introduction of geometrical and mechanical 
speculations in anatomy. He wrote discourses on the longitude ; on the variations of 
the magnetical needle ; de rt nautica veterum; how to find the velocity of a ship in 
sailing ; of the improvement of galleys ; and how to recover wrecks. Beside these, 
he treated on the convenient way of using artillery on ship-board ; how to build on 
deep water ; how to build a mole into the sea, without PuzzoUm dust, or cisterns ; and 
of the improvement of river navigation, by the joining of rivers. In short, the works 
of this excellent genius appear to be rather the united efforts of a whole century, than 
the production of one man. 

* Among other regulations made at this assembly were the following: 

1. That no person, of what degree soever, be made or accepted a Free Mason un» 
less in a regular Lodge, whereof one to be a Master or a Warden in that limit or di- 
vision where such Lodge is kept, and another to be a craftsmen in the trade of Free 
Masonry. 

2. That no person hereafter shall be accepted a Free Mason, but such as are of 
able body, honest parentage, good reputation, and an observer of the laws of the 
land. 

3. That no person hereafter who shall be accepted a Free Mason, shall be admitted 
Into any Lodge or assembly, until be has brought a certificate of the time and place 
of bis acceptation from the Lodge that accepted him, onto the Master of that limit 
•r division where such Lodge is kept And the said Master shall enrol the same in 
a roll of parchment to be kept for that purpose, and shall give an account of all such 
acceptations at every general assembly. 

4. That every person who is now a Free Mason, shall bring to the Master a note 
of the time of his acceptation, to the end the same may be enrolled in such priority 
of place as the Brother deserve* > and that the whole company and fellows may the 
better know each other. 

5. That for the future die said Fraternity of Free Masons shall be regulated and 
governed by one Grand Master, and as many Wardens as the said Society shall think 
fit to appoint at every annual general assembly. 

6. That no person shall be accepted, unless he be twenty-one yean old, or more. 

Several records of the Society of this and the proceeding reign, were lost at the 

Revolution ; and not a few were too hastily burnt in our own times by some scrupu- 
lous brothers, from a fear of making discoveries prejudicial to the interests of the 
Order. 
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liodge of St Paul's,* now the Lodge of Antiquity, which he patronised 
upwards of eighteen years. The honours which this celebrated character 
afterwards received in the Society, are evident proofs of the attachment of 
the Fraternity towards him. 


SECTION IV. 


The History of Masonry in England from the Fire of London f to the Ac, 
cession of George I 


The year 1666 afforded a singular and awful occasion for the utmost ex- 
ertion of Masonic abilities. The city of London, which had been visited 
in the preceding year by the plague, to whose ravages, it is computed, 
above 100,000 of its inhabitants fell a sacrifice,]; had scarcely recovered 
from the alarm of that dreadful oontagion, when a general oonflagration 
reduced the greatest part of the city within the walls to ashes. This dread- 
ful fire broke out on the 2d of September, at the house of a baker in Pud- 
ding-lane, a wooden building, pitched on the outside, as were also all the 
rest of the houses in that narrow lane. The house being filled with fagots 
and brushwood, soon added to the rapidity of the flames, which raged with 
such fury as to spread four ways at onoe. 

Jonas Moore and Ralph Oatrix, who were appointed surveyors on this 
occasion to examine the ruins, reported, that the fire over-ran 873 acres 
within the walls, and burnt 18,000 houses, 89 parish churches, besides 
chapels, leaving only 11 parishes standing. The Royal Exchange, Custom- 
house, Guildhall, Blackwell-hall, St. Paul’s cathedral, Bridewell, the two 
compters, fifty-two city companies' halls, and three city gates, were all de- 
molished. The damage was computed at 10,000,0001. sterling^ 


* It appears from the records of the Lodge of Antiquity, that Mr. Wren at this 
time attended the meetings regularly : and that, daring his presidency, he presented 
to that Lodge three mahogany candlesticks, which are still preserved, and highly 
prised, as a memento of the esteem of the honourable donor. 

f For many of the particulars contained in this section, I am indebted to Mr. Noor- 
thouck’s edition of the Book of Constitutions, published in 1784; which, much to the 
honour of that gentleman, is executed in a masterly manner, and interspersed with 
several judicial remarks. 

X The streets were at fids time narrow, crooked, and incommodious ; the houses 
built chiefly of wood, dote, dark, and ill-contrived ; with several stories projecting 
beyond each other as they rose, over the contracted streets. Thus the free circulation 
of air was obstructed, the people breathed a stagnant and unwholesome element, re- 
plete with foul effluvim, sufficient of itself to generate putrid disorders. From this 
circumstance, the inhabitants were continually exposed to contagious disorders, and 
tee buildings to the ravages of fire. 

S Andersen’s History of Commerce, vul ii. p. 130. 
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After so sudden and extensive a calamity, it became necessary to adopt 
some regulations to guard against any such catastrophe in future. It was 
therefore determined, that in all the new buildings to be erected, stone 
and brick should be substituted in the room of timber. The King and die 
Grand Master immediately ordered Deputy Wren to draw up the plan of a 
new city, with broad and regular streets. He was also appointed surveyor- 
general and principal architect for rebuilding the city, the cathedral of St. 
Paul, and all the parochial churches enacted by parliament, in lieu of those 
that were destroyed, with other public structures. This gentleman, con- 
ceiving the charge too important for a single person, selected Mr. Bobert 
Hook, professor of Geometry in Gresham-college, to assist him ; who was 
immediately employed in measuring, adjusting, and setting out the ground 
of the private Btreets to the several proprietors. Dr. Wren's model and 
plan were laid before the King and the House of Commons, and the prac- 
ticability of the whole scheme, without the infringement of property, dear* 
ly demonstrated : it unfortunately happened, however, that the greater part 
of the citizens were absolutely averse to alter their old possessions, and to 
recede from building their houses again on the old foundations. Many 
ware unwilling to give up their properties into the hands of public t rtta 
tees, till they should receive an equivalent of more advantage ; while others 
expressed distrust. All means were tried to convince the citizens, that by 
removing all the ohnrch-yards, gardens, Ac., to the outskirts of the city, 
suftoient room would be given to augment the streets, and properly to dis- 
pose of the churches, halls, and other public buildings, to the perfect satiw 
faction of every proprietor; but the representation of all these improve- 
ments had no weight. The citizens chose to have their old city again, un- 
det all its disadvantages, rather than anew one, the principles of whioh they 
-were unwilling to understand, and considered as innovations. Thus an op- 
portunity was lost, of making the new city the most magnificent, as weU 
as the most commodious for health and trade, of any in Europe. The 
architect, cramped in the execution of his plan, was obliged to abridge his 
scheme, and exert his utmost labour, skill, and ingenuity, to model the city 
in the manner in which it has since appeared. 

On the 23d of October 1667, the filing in person levelled in form the 
foundation-stone of the new Boyal Exchange, now allowed to be the finest 
in Enrope ; and on the 28th of September 1669, it was opened by the lord 
mayor and aldermen. Bound the inside of the square, above the arcades, 
and between the windows, are the statues of the sovereigns of England. — 
In the oentre of the square, is erected the King's statue to the life, in a 
Csosarean habit of White marble, executed in a masterly manner by Mr. 
Gibbons, then Grand Warden of the Society. 

In 1668, the Custom-house for the port of London, situated on the south 
side of Thames-street, was barilt, adorned with an upper and lower eider of 
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architecture. ' In the Utter, are stone columns and an entablement of the 
Tuscan order; and in the former, are pilasters, entablature, and fire pedi- 
monts of the Ionic order. The wings are elevated on eolumns, forming 
piazzas ; and the length of the building is 189 feet ; its breadth in the mid* 
die, 27 ; and at the west end, 60 feel* 

This year also, Deputy Wren and his Warden Webb finished the The o- 
trum Sheldonium at Oxford, designed and executed at the private expense 
of Gilbert Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbury, an excellent architect, and 
able designer. On the 9th of July 1669, the cape-stone of this elegant 
building was celebrated with joy and festivity by the craftsmen, and an 
elegant oration delivered on the occasion by Dr. South. 

Deputy Wren, at the same time, built, at the expense of the university, 
that other master-piece of architecture, the pretty museum, near this 
theatre. 

* In 1671, Dr.Wren began to build that great fluted column called the 
Monument, in memory of the burning and rebuilding of the city of Lon- 
don. This stupendous pillar was finished in 1677. 

“ It is 24 feet higher than Trajan’s pillar at Rome, and built of Port- 
land stone, of the Doric order. Its altitude, from the ground, is 202 feet ; 
the greatest diameter of the shaft or body of the column, 15 feet; the 
ground plinth, or bottom of the pedestal, 28 feet square ; and the pedestal, 
40 feet high. Over the capital, is an iron balcony, encompassing a cone 32 
feet high, supporting a blazing urn of gilt brass. Within is a large stair- 
case of black marble, containing 345 steps, each step ten inohes and a half 
broad, and six inohes thick. The west side of the pedestal is adorned with 
curious emblems, by the masterly hand of Mr. Cibber, father to the late 
poet-laureate Colley Cibber ; in which eleven principal figures are done in 
alto, and the rest in basso relievo . That to which the eye is particularly di- 
rected, is a female, representing the City of London y sitting in a languish- 
ing posture, on a heap of ruins. Behind her, is Time, gradually raising 
her up ; and at her side, a woman, representing Providence , gently touch- 
ing her with one hand, while, with a winged sceptre in the other, she di- 
rects her to regard two goddesses in the clouds ; one with a cornucopia, de- 
noting Plenty ; the other, with a palm branch, the emblem of Peace. At 
her feet is a bee-hive, to show that, by industry and application, the greatest 
misfortunes may be overcome. Behind Time , are the Citizens, exulting at 
his endeavours to restore her ; and beneath, in the midst of the ruins, is a 
dragon, the supporter of the city arms, who endeavours to preserve them 
with his paw. At the north end, is a view of the City in flames, the in* 
habitants in consternation, with their arms extended upward^ crying for as- 
sistance. Opposite the city, on an elevated pavement, stands the King , is 

* This building was destroys! by fire a few years ago, and an elegant structure 
erected in its stead.— .Editor. 
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a Roman habit, with a laurel on his head, and a truncheon in his hand; 
who, on approaching her, commands three of his attendants to descend to 
her relief. The first represents the Science*, with a winged head, and cir- 
cle of naked boys dancing thereon, and holding Nature in her hand, with her 
numerous breasts, ready to give assistance to alL The second is Architect 
lure, with a plan in one hand, and a square and pair of compasses in the 
other. The third is Liberty , waving a hat in the air, and showing her joy 
at the pleasing prospect of the City’s speedy recovery. Behind the King, 
stands his brother the Duke of York, with a garland in one hand, to crown 
the rising city, and a sword in the other for her defence. The two figures 
behind them, are Jutticc and Fortitude ; the former with a coronet, and the 
latter with a reined lion ; while under the pavement, in a vault, appears 
Envy knawing a heart. In the upper part of the back-ground, the re-con- 
struction of the city is represented by scaffolds and unfinished houses, with 
builders at work on them. The north and south sides of the pedestal have 
each a Latin inscription, one describing the desolation of the city, the other 
its restoration. The east side of the pedestal has an inscription, expressing 
the time in which the pillar was begun, continued, and brought to perfec- 
tion. In one line, continued round the base, are these words : “ This pil- 
lar was set up in perpetual remembrance ef the most dreadful burning of 
this Protestant city, begun and carried on by the treachery and malice of 
the Popish faction, in the beginning of September, in the year of oftr Lord 
1666, in order to the carrying on their horrid plot for extirpating the Pro- 
testant religion, and old English liberty, and introducing popery and sla- 
very.” On the Duke of York's accession to the crown, this inscription 
was erased ; but was again restored soon after the Revolution. 

The rebuilding of the city of London was vigorously prosecuted, and the 
restoration of St. Paul’s cathedral claimed particular attention. Dr. Wren 
drew several designs to discover what would be most acceptable to the gen- 
eral taste ; and finding persons of all degrees declare for magnificence and 
grandeur, he formed a design according to the very best style of Greek and 
Roman architecture, and caused a large model of it to be made in wood ; 
but the bishops deciding that it was not sufficiently in the oathedral style, 
the surveyor was ordered to amend it, and he then produced the scheme of 
the present structure, which was honoured with the king's approbation.— 
The original model, however, which was only of the Corinthian order, like 
St Peter’s at Rome, is still kept in an apartment of the cathedral as a real 
cariosity. 

In 1673, the foundation-stone of this magnificent cathedral, designed by 
Deputy Wren, was laid in solemn form by the Bang* attended by Grand 

• The mallet with which the King levelled this foundation-stone was delivered by 
Sir Christopher Wren to the old Lodge of St. Paul, now the Lodge of Antiquity, 
where i\ is still preserved as a great curiosity. 
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Master Hirers, his architects and craftsmen, in Che presence of the nobility 
and gentry, the lord major and aldermen, the bishops and elergy, &c.— 
Paring the whole time this structure was building, Dr. Wren acted as mas- 
ter of the work and surveyor, and was ably assisted by his Wardens, Mr. 
Bdward Strong and his son. 

St Paul's cathedral is planned in the form of a long cross ; the walls 
are wrought in rustic, and strengthened, as well as adorned, by two rows of 
coupled pilasters, one over the other 3 the lower Corinthian, and the upper 
Composite. The spaces between the arches of the windows, and the archi- 
tecture of the lower order, as well as those above, are filled with a variety 
of enrichments. 

The west front is graced with a most magnificent portico, a noble pedi- 
ment, and two stately turrets. There is a grand flight of steps of black 
marble that extend the whole length of the portico, which consists of 
twelve lofty Corinthian columns below, and eight of die Composite order 
above ; these are all coupled and fluted. The upper series support a noble 
pediment, crowned with its acroteria ; and iu this pediment is an elegant 
representation in bas-relief of the conversion of St. Paul, executed by Mr. 
Bird, artist whose name, on account of this piece alone, is worthy of being 
transmitted to posterity. The figures are well executed ; the magnificent 
figure of St. Paul, on the apex of the pediment, with St. Peter on his right, 
and St. James on his left, produce a fine effect. The fonr Evangelists, with 
their proper emblems, on the front of the towers, are judiciously disposed; 
and skilfully finished ; St. Matthew is distinguished by an angel 3 St. Mark, 
by a lion 3 St. Luke, by an ox ; and St John, by an eagle. 

To the north portico, there is an ascent by twelve circular steps of black 
marble, and its dome is supported by six grand Corinthian columns. Upoii 
the dome is a well-proportioned, urn, finely ornamented with festoons 3 over 
the urn is a pediment, supported by pilasters in the wall, in the face of 
which are carved the royal arms, with the regalia supported by angelA — __ 
Statues of five of the apostles are placed on the top, at proper distances. 

The south portico answers to the north, and, like that, is supported by 
six noble Corinthian columns 3 but as the ground is considerably lower on 
this side of the church than the other, the ascent is by a flight of twenty* 
five steps. This portico has also a pediment above, in which is a phoenix 
rising out of the flames, with the motto, resurgam,* underneath it ; a# 

* A curious accident it said to have given rise to this device, which was particu- 
larly observed by the architect as a favourable omen. When Dr. Wren was marking 
out the dimensions of the building, and had fixed on the centre of the great dome, a 
common labourer was ordered to bring him a flat stone from among the rubbish, te 
leave as a direction to the Masons. The stone which the naan brought happened to 
he a piece of a gravestone, with nothing remaning of the inscription hut this eingls 
woid, fct tag* capitals* RBSURGAM** and this circumstance left an impression on 
Dr. Wren's mind, that could never afterwards be erased. 

22 
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an emblem of rebuilding the church. On this side of the building ass 
likewise five statues, which correspond with those on the apex of the north 
pediment. 

At the east end of the church is a sweep, or circular projection, for the 
altar, finely ornamented with the orders, and with sculpture ; particularly 
a noble piece in honour of King William III. 

The dome, which rises in the centre of the whole, is superlatively grand. 
Twenty feet above the roof of the church is a circular range of thirty-two 
columns, with niches placed exactly against others within. These are ter- 
minated by their entablature, which supports a handsome gallery, adorned 
with a balustrade. Above these columns is a range of pilasters, with win- 
dows between ; and from the entablature of these, the diameter decreases 
very considerably; and two feet above that, it is again contracted. From 
this part the external sweep of the dome begins, and the arches meet at 
52 feet above. On the summit of the dome, is an elegant balcony, and 
from its centre rises the lantern, adorned with Corinthian columns. The 
whole is terminated by a ball, on which stands a cross, both of which are 
elegantly gilt. 

This noble fabric is surrounded, at a proper distance, by a dwarf-stone 
wall, on which is placed the most magnificent balustrade of cast iron per- 
haps in the universe, four feet six inches in height, exclusive of the wall. 
In this enclosure are seven beautiful iron gates, which, together with the 
balustres, in number about 2500, weigh 200 tons and 85 pounds. 

In the centre of the area of the grand west front, on a pedestal of ex- 
cellent workmanship, stands a statue of Queen Anne, formed of white mar- 
ble, with proper decorations. The figures on the base represent Britannia , 
with the spear ; Gallia , with the crown in her lap ; Hibernia, with her 
harp ; and America , with her bow. These, and the colossal statues with 
which the church is adorned, were executed by the ingenious Mr. Hill. 

A strict regard to the situation of this cathedral, due east and west, has 
given it an oblique appearance with respect to Ludgate-street in front ; so 
that the great front gate in the surrounding iron rails, being made to re- 
gard the street in front, rather than the church to which it belongs, the 
statue of Queen Anne, which is exactly in the middle of the west front, is 
thrown on one side the straight approach from the gate to the church, and 
gives an idea of the whole edifice being awry. 

Under the grand portico, at the west end, are three doors, ornamented 
at the top with bas-relief. The middle door, wlneh is by fur the largest, 
is eased with white marble, and over it is a fine piece of basso-relievo, in 
which St Paul is represented preaching to the Bereans. On entering the 
door, the mind is struck by the extent of the vista. An arcade, supported 
by lofty and massy pillars on each hand, divides the church into the body 
and two dales ; and the view is terminated by the altar at the extremity of 
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the choir ; subject, nevertheless, to the Intervention of the organ standing 
across, which forms a heavy obstruction. The pillars are adorned with 
columns and pilasters of the Oorinthian and Composite orders ; and the 
arches of the roof are enriched with shields, festoons, chaplets, and other 
ornaments. In the aisle, on one hand, is the consistory ; and, opposite, on 
the other, the morning-prayer chapel. These have Yery beautiful screens 
of carved wainscot, which are much admired. 

Over the centre, where the great aisles cross each other, is the grand 
cupola, or dome, the vast concave of which inspires a pleasing awe. Under 
its centre is fixed, in the floor, a braes* plate, round which the pavement is 
beautifully variegated; but the figures into which it is formed, o&n no 
where be so well seen as from the whispering-gallery above. Here the 
spectator has at once a full view of the organ, riehly ornamented with 
carved work, and the entrance to the choir directly under it. The two 
aisles on the sides of the ohoir, as well as theohoir itself, are inclosed with 
very fine iron rails and gates. 

The altar-piece is adorned with four noble fluted pilasters, painted and 
veined with gold, in imitation of lapu Icmtlt, and their capitals are double 
gilt. In the intercolumniatioBS below are nine marble panels, and above 
are six windows, in the two series. The floor of the whole church is pav- 
ed with marble ; and within the raib of the altar with porphyry, polished, 
and laid in several geometrical figures. 

In the great cupola, which is 108 feet iu diameter, the architect seems 
to have imitated the Pantheon at Rome, excepting that the upper order is 
there only umbrarile, and distinguished by different coloured marbles ; 
while, in St. Paul's, it is extant out of the wall. The Pantheon is no 
higher within than its diameter ; St. Peter’s is two diameters ; the former 
shows its concave too low, the latter too high ; St Paul's is proportioned 
between both, and therefore shows its concave every way, and is very light- 
some by the windows of the upper order. These strike down the light 
through the great eolannade that encircles the dome without, and serve for 
the abutment, which is brick of the thickness of two bricks ; but as it 
rises every way five feel high, it has a course of excellent brick of 18 
inches long, banding through the whole thickness ; and, to make it still 
■more seeure, it is surrounded with a vast chain of iron, strongly linked to- 
gether at every ten feet. The ohain is let into a channel, cat into the 
bandage of Portland stone, and defended from the weather by filling the 
groove with lead. The concave was turned upon a centre, which was judg- 
ed necessary to keep the work true ; but the centre was laid without any 
standards below for support. Every story of the scaffolding being circu- 
lar, and the ends of all the ledgers meeting at so many rings, and truly 
wrought, it supported itself. 

As the old church of St. Paul had a lofty spire, Dr. Wren was obliged 
to give his building an altitude that might secure it from suffering by the 
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comparison. To do this, lie made the dome without much higher than 
within, by raising a strong briok cone over the internal cupola, so construct- 
ed as to support an elegant stone lantern on the apex. This brick oone is 
supported by a cupola, formed of timber, and oovered with lead : between 
which and the oone are eaey stairs, np to the lantern* Here the spectator 
may view contrivances that are truly astonishing. The outward cupola is 
only ribbed, which the architect thought less Gothic than to stick it full of 
such little lights as are in the cupola of St. Peter’s, that eould not without 
difficulty* be mended, and, if neglected, might soon damage the timbers,— 
As the architect was sensible that paintings are liable to decay, he intended 
to have beautified the inside of the cupola with mosaic work ; which, with- 
out the least fading of colours, would be as durable as the building itself: 
but in this he was over-ruled, though he had undertaken to procure four 
of the most eminent artists in that profession from Italy, for that purpose. 
This part, therefore, ie now deoorat ed by the pencil of Sir James Thorn- 
hill, who has represented the principal passage of St. Paul’s life, in eight 
compartments. These paintings are all seen to advantage by means of a 
circular opening, through which the light is transmitted with admirable 
effect from the lantern above; but they are now cracked, and sadly de- 
cayed. 

Divine service was performed in the choir of tbit cathedral for the first 
time on the thanksgiving day for the peaoe of Ryswiok, Deo. 2, 1697 
and the last stone on the top of the lantern laid by Mr. Ghristoper Wren, 
the son of the architect, in 1710. 

This noble fabrio, lofty enough to be discerned at sea eastward, and at 
Windsor to the west, was begun and completed in the space of 85 years, 
by one architect, the great Sir Christopher Wren ; one principal Mason, 
Mr. Strong ; and under one bishop of London, Dr. Henry Compton : 
whereas St. Peter's at Rome was 155 years in building, under twelve suc- 
cessive architects, assisted by the police and interest of the Roman see, and 
attended by the best artists in sculpture, statuary, painting, and mosaie 
work. 

The various parts of this superb edifice I have bean thus particular in 
describing, as it reflects honour on the ingenious architect who built it, and 
as there is not an instance on record of any work of equal magnitude hav- 
ing ever been completed by one man. # 

While the cathedral of St. Paul’s was oanying on as a national under* 
taking, the citisens did not neglect their own immediate concerns, but re- 
stored such of their halls and gates as had been destroyed. In April 1675^ 
was laid the foundation-stone of the late Bethlehem-hospftal for lunettes, 
in Moorfields. This was a magnificent building, 540 foci long, and 40 
broad, besides the two wings, which were not added until several yearn 

• HowdTs Medulla Hist Aug. 
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afterwards. The middle and ends of the edifiee projected a little, ana were 
adorned with pilasters, entablatures, foliages, Ac., whieh, rising above the 
rest of the building, had each a flat roof, with a handsome balustrade of 
stone. In the centre was an elegant turret, adorned with a clock, gilt ball, 
and vane. The whole building was brick and stone, inclosed by a hand* 
some wall, 680 feet long, of the same materials. In the centre of the wall 
was a large pair of iron gates ; and on the piero on which these were hung, 
were two images, in a reclining posture, one representing raving , the other 
melancholy, madnett. The expression of these figures is admirable ; and 
they were the workmanship of Mr. Cibber, the father of the laureat before 
mentioned. This building is now destroyed.* 

The College of Physicians also, about this time, discovered some taste 
in erecting their college in Warwiok-l&ne, which, though little known, is 
esteemed by good judges a delicate building. 

- The Fraternity were now fully employed; and by them the following 
parish churches, which bad been consumed by the great fire, were gradual- 
ly rebuilt or repaired : 

Allhallows, Bread-street, finished 1694; and the steeple completed 1697. 
Allhallows the Croat, Thames-street, 1688. 

Allhallows, Lombard-street 1694. 
lit Alban, Wood-street, 1685. 

St. Anne and Agnes, St. Anne’s-lane, Aid ersgate-street, 1680. 

St. Andrew’s Wardrobe, Puddledock-hill, 1692. 

St. Andrew’s, Holbern, 1687. 

St Anthon’s Watliog-street, 1682. 

St Augustin’s, Watling-street, 1688 ; and the steeple finished 1695. 

St Bartholomew's, fioyai Exchange, 1679. 

8t Benedict’s Graoechurofc-street, 1685. 

St Benedict's Threadneedle-crtreet, 1678. 

St Bennetis, Paul's Wharf, Thames-street, 1688. 

St. Bride’s, Fleet-street, 1680; and farther adorned in 1699. 

Christ-oburoh, Newgate-street, 1687. 

St. Christopher’s, Thfeadneedle-sfcreet, (since taken down to make room foi 
the Bank, repaired in 1696. 

St Clement Danes, in the Strand, taken down 1680, and rebuilt by 8ir 
Christopher Wren, 1682. 

St. Clement’s, East Cheap, St Clement’s-lane, 1686. 

8t. Dionis Back, Lhne-street, 1674. 

St. Dnnstan’s in the East, Tower-street, repaired in 1698. 

St. Edmond’s the King, Lombard-street, rebuilt in 1674. 

St. George, Botolph-lane, 1674. 

• A new edifice, for the same purpose, has been erected ia St George’s Fields •— 
Editor, 
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St. James, Garlick-hill, 1688. 

St. James, Westminster, 1675. 

St. Lawrence Jewry, dateaton-street, 1677. 

St. Magnus, Lond >n-bridge, 1676; and the steeple in 1705. 

St. Margaret, Lothbury, 1690. 

St. Margaret Pattens, Little Tower-street, 1687. 

St. Martin’s, Lhdgate, 1684. 

St. Mary Abchuroh, Abchuroh-lane, 1686. 

St. Mary’s at hill, St. Mary’s hill, 1672. 

St. Mary’s, Aldermary, Bow-lane, 1672. 

St Mary Magdalen, Old Fish-street, 1685. 

St Mary Somerst, Queenhithe, Thames-street, 1683. 

St Mary-le-bow, Cheapside, 1688. This church was built on the wall of 
a very ancient one in the early time of the Roman colony ; the roof is 
arched, and supported with ten Corinthian columns ; but the principal or- 
nament is the steeple, which is deemed an admirable piece of architecture; 
not to be paralleled by that of any other parochial church. It rises from 
the ground a square tower, plain at bottom, and is carried up to a consid- 
erable height in this shape, but with more ornament as it advances. The 
principal decoration of the lower part is the door-case; a lofUy, noble 
arch, faoed with a bold and well-wrought rustic, raised on a plain solid 
course from the foundation. Within the arch, is a portal of the Doric 
order, with well-proportioned columns ; the frieze is ornamented with 
triglyphs, and with sculpture in the metopes. There are some other 
slight ornaments in this part, which is terminated by an elegant cor- 
nice, over which rises a plain course, from which the dial projects. Above 
this, in each face, there is an arohed window, with Ionio pilasters at the 
sides. The entablature of the order is well wrought : it has the swell- 
ing frieze, and supports on the cornice an elegant balustrade, with Attic 
pillars over Ionic columns. These sustain elegant scrolls, on which are 
placed urns with flames, and from this part the steeple rises circular.— 
There is a plain course to the height of half the scrolls; and upon this 
is raised an elegant circular series of Corinthian columns. These sup- 
port a second balustrade with scrolls ; and above there is placed another 
series of columns of the Composite order ; while, from the entAlature, 
rises a set of scrolls supporting the spire, which is placed on balls, and 
terminated by a globe, on which is fixed a vane. 

St Mary Woolnoth's, Lombard-street, repaired in 1677. 

St. Mary, Aldermanbury, rebuilt 1677. 

8t. Mathew, Friday street, 1685. 

St. Miohael, Basinghall-street, 1679. 

St. Michael Royal, College-hill, 1694. 

St Miohael, Queenhithe, Trinity-lane, 1677. 

8t Michael, Wood-street, 1675. 
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8t Michael, OrookedJtne, 1688. 

St Michael, Corahill, 1672. 

St Mildred, Bread-street, 1688. 

St Mildred, Poultry, 1676. 

St Nicholas Cole-abbey, Old Fish-street, 1677. 

St Otoe's Old Jewry, 1678. 

8t Pete’s, Corahill, 1681. 

8t Sepulchre's Snow-hill, 1670. 

St Stephen’s Coleman-street, 1676. 

St Stephen’s, Walbrook, behind the Mansion-house, 1676. Many enco- 
minms bays been bestowed on this chnreh for its interior beauties. The 
dome is finely proportioned to the church, and divided into small corn* 
partments, decorated with great elegance, and erowned with a lantern i 
the roof is also divided into compartments, and supported by noble Cor- 
inthian columns raised on their pedestals. This church has three aisles 
and a cross aisle, is 75 feet long, 86 broad, 84 high, and 58 to the lan- 
tern. It is famous all over Europe, and justly reputed the master-piece 
of Sir Christopher Wren. There is not a beauty of which the plan would 
admit, that is not to be found here, in its greatest perfection. 

8 1. Swithin’s, Cannon-street, 1673. 

St. Vedast, Foster lane, 1697. 

While these churches, and other publie buildings, were going forward 
under the direction of Sir Christopher Wren, King Charles did not confine 
his improvements to England alone, but commanded Sir William Brucs^ 
Bart., Grand Master of Scotland, to rebuild the palace of Holyrood House, 
at Edinburgh, whieh was accordingly executed by that architect in the 
best Augustan style. 

Daring the prosecutor of the great works above described, the private 
business of the society was not neglected : Lodges were held at different 
places, and many new ones constituted, to which the best architects re- 

L-J 

norms. 

Ie 1674, the Bari of Rivers resigned the office of Grand Master, and 
was sneeeeded by George Vflliers, Duke of Buckingham. He left the 
care of the Brethren to his wardens, and Sir Christopher Wren, who still 
eontmdbd to aet as deputy. In 1679, the dnke resigned in favour of 
Henry Bennet, Bari of Arlington. Though this nobleman was too deeply 
engaged in state sfhtrs to attend to the duties of Masonry, the Lodges corn- 
tinned to meet regularly under his sanction, and many respectable gentle- 
men joined the Fraternity. 

On the death of the king, in 1685, James H succeeded to the throne, 
during whose reign the Fraternity were much neglected. The Earl of Ar- 
lington dying this year, the Lodges met in communication, and eleoted Sir 
Christopher Wren Grand Master, who appointed Mr. Gabriel Cibber and 
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Mr. Edward Strong* his wardens. Masonry continued in a declaring state 
for many years, and a few Lodges only occasionally met at different places. 

At the Revolution the Society was so much reduced in the Smith of 
England, that no more than seven regular Lodges met in London and its 
suburbs, of which two only were worthy of notice ; the old Lodge of St. 
Paul’s, over which Sir Christopher had presided during the building of that 
structure ; and a Lodge at St. Thomas’s Hospital, Southwark, ever which 
Sir Robert Clayton, then Lord Mayor of London, presided during the re* 
building of that hospitaLf 

King William, having been privately initiated into Masonry in 169S, 
approved the choice of Sir Christopher Wren as Grand Master, and honour* 
ed the Lodges with his royal sanction, particularly one at Hampton Court, 
at which, it is said, his majesty frequently presided during the building of 
the new part of that palace. Kensington Palace was built during this 
reign, under the direction of Sir Christopher; as wen also Chelsea Hos- 
pital, and the Palace of Greenwich, the latter of which had been recently 
eouverted into an hospital for seamen, and finished after the 'design of Ini- 
go Jones. 

At a general assembly and feast of the Masons, in 1687, many noble 
and eminent brethren were present, and among the rest, Charles Luke of 
Richmond and Lenox, who was at that time Master of the Lodge at Ch*» 
Cheater. His Graas was proposed and elected Grand Master for the fol- 
lowing year ; and having engaged Sir Christopher Wren to act as his de- 
puty, be appointed Edward Strong, senior, and Edward Strong, jnapoc, his 
garden*. His Grace continued in office only one year, and was succeeded 
by Sir Christopher, who continued at the head of the Fraternity till the 
death of the King in 1702. 

During the following reign. Masonry made no eoDrideraUe progress. Sir 
Christopher’s age and infirmities drawing off his attention from the duties 
of his office, the Lodges decreased, and the annual festivals ware entirely 
neglected. J The old Lodge of St. Paul, and a few others, continued te 
meet regularly, but consisted of few members^ To increase their num- 
bers, a proposition was made, and afterwards agreed to, That the privileges 
of Masonry should no longer be restricted to operative Masons,, but extern} 
to men of various professions, provided they were regularly approved and 
initiated into the order. In consequence of this resolution, many now re- 
gulations took place, and the Society once jnore rose into notiee and est eem, 

• "Both these gentlemen were members of the old Lodge of St Paul with Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, and bore a principal share in all the improvements which took place 
after the fire of London; the latter, in particular, displayed his abilities in foe cathe- 
dral of St PauL 

t See the Book of Constitutions, 1738, p. 106, 107. 

, X of Constitutional 1738, p 108. $ Ibid.' 
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was annexed a conditional clause,* which the Grand Master for the time 
being, his successors, and the Master of every Lodge to be hereafter con* 
etitnted, were bound to preserve inviolate in all time coming. To comme- 
morate this circumstance, it has been customary since that time, for the 
Master of the oldest Lodge to attend every Grand Installation : and taking 
precedence of all present, the Grand Master only excepted, to deliver the 
book of the original Constitutions to the newly installed Grand Master, on 
his engaging to support the Ancient Charges and general regulations. 

By this prudent precaution of our ancient Brethren, the original Consti- 
tutions were established a# the basis of all future Masonic jurisdiction in 
the South of England ; and the ancient landmarks, as they are emphatical- 
ly styled, or the boundaries set op as ohecks to innovation, were carefully 
secured against the attacks of future invaders. The four old Lodges, in 
consequence of the above oompact, in which they considered themselves as 
a distinct party, continued to act by their original authority ; and, so far 
from surrendering any of their rights, had them frequently ratified and 
confirmed by the whole Fraternity in Grand lodge assembled, who always 
acknowledged their independent and immemorial power to practise the 
rites of Masonry* No regulations of the Society which might hereafter 
take place could, therefore, operate with respect to those Lodges, if such 
regulations were contrary to, or subversive of, the original Constitutions, 
by whieh only they were governed ; and while their proceedings were con- 
formable to those Constitutions, no power known in Masonry could legally 
deprive them of any right or privilege which they had ever enjoyed. 

The nee688ity of fixing the original Constitutions as the standard by 
whioh all future laws in the Soeiety are to be regulated, was so clearly un- 
derstood and defined by the whole Fraternity at this time, that it was estab- 

• The conditional clause runs thus : — “ Every annual Grand Lodge has an inherent 
power and authority to make new regulations, or to alter these, for the real benefit of 
this ancient Fraternity ; provided always , that thk old lawd-marks bk carefully prs> 
BKRYiD : and that such alterations and new regulations be proposed and agreed to at 
the third quarterly communication preceding the annual grand feast ; and that they 
be offered also to the perusal of all the Brethren before dinner, in writing, even of the 
youngest apprentice ; the approbation and consent of the majority of all the Brethren 
present, being absolutely necessary to make the same binding and obligatory.” 

This remarkable clause, with thirty-eight regulations preceding it, all of which 
are printed in the first edition of the Book of Constitutions, were approved, and con- 
firmed by one hundred and fifty Brethren, at an annual assembly and feast held at 
8tatiooers’-hall on 8t John the Baptist's day, 17X1, (1) and in their presence sub* 
scribed by the Master and Wardens of the four old Lodges on the one part : and by 
Philip, Duke of Wharton, then Grand Master; Theophilus Desaguliers, M. D. and F* 
K. 8., Deputy Grand Master ; Joshua Timsoo, and William Hawkins, Grand War 
dens; and the Masters and Wardens of sixteen Lodges, which had been constituted 
between 1717 and 1731, on the other part. 


(1) See the first edition of the Book of Constitutions, p. 58* 
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lished as an nnerring rale, at every installation, public and private, for 
many years afterwards, to make the Grand Master, and the Masters and 
Wardens of every Lodge, engage to support the original Constitutions; to 
the observance of which also, every Mason was bound at his initiation.—* 
Whoever acknowledges the universality of Masonry to be its highest glory, 
must admit the propriety of this eonduet; for were no standard fixed for 
the government of the Society, Masonry might be exposed to perpetual 
variations, which would effectually destroy all the good effects that have 
hitherto resulted from its universality and extended progress.* 

During the administration of Mr. Sayer, the Society made little pro* 


• When the earTier editions of this book were printed, the author was not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with this part of the history of Masonry in England. The above 
particulars have been carefully extracted from old records and authentic manuscripts, 
and are, in many points, confirmed by the old books of the Lodge of Antiquity, as 
wall as the first and second editions of the Book of Constitutions. 

The following account of the four old Lodges may prove acceptable to many read* 
ers. 

1. The old Lodge of St Paul, now named the Lodge of Antiquity, formerly held 
at the Goose and Gridiron in St, Paul’s Church-yard, is still extant (in 1820,) and re- 
gularly meets at the Free Masons’ Tavern in Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 
on the fourth Wednesday of January, February, March, May, June, October, and No- 
vember, every year. The Lodge is in a very flourishing state j and under, the direc- 
tion of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, M. W. G. M.» now possesses some 
valuable records and curious ancient relics. 

2. The old Lodge, No. 2, formerly hold at the Crown in Parker’s-l&ne, Drury-lane, 
has been extinct above fifty years, by the death of its members. 

3. The old Lodge, No. 3, formerly held at the Apple-tree Tavern, in Charles-street, 
Covent Garden, has been dissolved many years. By the list of Lodges inserted in 
the Book of Constitutions printed in 1738, it appears, that,.in February 1728-3, this 
Lodge was removed to the Queen’s Head, in Knave’s Acre, on account of some di£ 
ference among its members, and that the members who met there came under a new 
constitution ; though, says the Book of Constitutions, they wanted it not, and ranked 
as No. 10, in the list. Thus they inconsiderately renounced their former rank under 
an immemorial constitution. 


4. The Lodge, No. 4, formerly held at the Rummer and Grapes Tavern, in Chan- 
nel-row, Westminster, was thence removed to the Horn Tavern in New Palace Yard, 
where it continued to meet regularly till within these few years ; when, finding them- 
selves in a declining state, the members agreed to incorporate with a new and flour- 
ishing Lodge under the constitution of the Grand Lodge, intitled The Somerset-honee 
Lodge, which immediately assumed their rank. 

It ie a question that will admit of seme discussion, whether any of the above old 
Lodges can, while they exist as Lodges, surrender their rights ; as these rights seem 
to have been granted by the old Masons of the metropolis to them in trust ; and any 
individual member df the four old Lodges might object to the surrender, and in that 
esse they never could be given up. The four old Lodges always preserved their ori- 
ginal power of making, patting, and ratting Masons, bsing termed Masters’ Lodges j 
while the other Lodges, for many years afterwards, had no such power ; it having 
been the custom to pose and rows the Masons made by them at the Gsaad Lodge o*/y 
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gross. Several Brethren joined the old Lodges; but there appear to have 
been only two new Lodges constituted under his auspices. 

Ur. Sayer was sucoeeded, in 1718, by George Payne, Esq. ; who was 
very assiduous in recommending a strict observance of the Communica- 
tions. He collected many valuable manuscripts on the subject of Masonry; 
and, being determined to spare no pains to make himself acquainted with 
the original government of the Craft, he earnestly desired that the Brethren 
would bring to the Grand Lodge any old writings or records concerning 
the Fraternity, to shew the usages of ancient times. In oonsequence of 
this general intimation, several old copies of the Gothic Constitutions were 
produced, arranged, and digested. 

On the 24th of June 1719, another assembly and feast wss held at the 
Goose and Gridiron before-mentioned ; when Dr. Desaguliers was unani- 
mously elected Grand Master. At this feast the old, regular, and peculiar 
toasts or healths of the Free Masons were introduced ; and from this time 
we may date the rise of Free Masonry on its present plan in the South of 
England. The Lodges, which had considerably increased by the vigilance 
of the Grand Master, were visited by many old Masons, who had long ne- 
glected the Craft; several noblemen were initiated, and a number of new 
Lodges constituted. 

At an assembly and feast, held at the Goose and Gridiron on the 24ih 
June 1720, George Payne, Esq., was re-elected Grand Master, and under 
his mild and vigilant administration, the Lodges continued to flourish. 

This year, at some of the private Lodges, to the irreparable loss of the 
Fraternity, several valuable manuscripts, concerning the Lodges, regula- 
tions, charges, secrets, and usages of Masons (particularly erne written by 
Mr. Nicholas Stone, the warden under Inigo Jones,) were too hastily burnt 
by some scrupulous Brethren, who were alarmed at the intended publica- 
tion of the Masonic Constitutions. 

At a Quarterly Communication held this year at the Goose and Gridiron, 
on the festival of St John the Evangelist, it was agreed, That in future^ 
the new Grand Master shall be named and proposed to the Grand Lodge 
some time before the feast ;* and, if approved, and present, he shall be 
saluted as Grand Master elect; and that every Grand Master when he is 
installed, shall have t^e sole power of appointing his deputy and wardens, 
according to ancient custom. 

At a Grand Lodge* held in ample form on Lady-day, 1721, Brother 
Payne proposed for his sueoessor, John Duke of Montagu, at that time 
Master of a Lodge. His Grace, being present, received the compliments 
of the Grand Lodge. The Brethren expressed great joy at the prospect of 

* By an old record of the Lodge of Antiquity it appears, that the new Grand Mas* 
ter was always proposed and presented for approbation in that Lodge, before his elec* 
tion in the Grand Lodge. 
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being one8 more patronised by the nobility ; and unanimously agreed, that 
the next assembly and feast should be held at Stationers'-hall ; and that a 
proper number of stewards should be appointed to provide the entertain- 
ment Mr. Josiah Villenau, an upholder in the Borough, however, gene- 
rously undertook the whole management of die bumness, and reoeived the 
thanks of the Society for his attention. 

While Masonry was spreading its influence over the Southern part of 
the kingdom, it was not neglected in the North. The General Assembly, 
or Grand Lodge, at York, continued regularly to meet as heretofore. In 
1705, under the direction of Sir George Tempest, Bart, the Grand Mas- 
ter, several Lodges met, and many worthy Brethren were Initiated in York 
and its neighbourhood. Sir George being succeeded by the Right Hon. 
Robert Benson, lord mayor of York, many meetings of the Fraternity 
were held at different times in that city ; and the grand feast during his 
mastership is said to have been very brilliant Sir William Robinson, 
Bart., succeeded Mr. Benson in the office of Grand Master, and the Fra- 
ternity seem to have considerably increased in the North under his auspices. 
He was succeeded by Sir Walter Hawkesworth, Bart, who governed the 
Society with great credit. At the expiration of his mastership, Sir George 
Tempest was elected, a second time, Grand Master ; and from the time of 
his election in 1714 to 1726, the Grand Lodge continued regularly to as- 
semble, in York, under the direction of Charles Fairfax, Esq., Sir Walter 
Hawkesworth, Bart, Edward Bell, Esq., Charles Bathurst, Esq., Edward 
Thomson, Esq. M. P., John Johnson, M. D., and John Marsden Esq. ; all 
of whom, in rotation, during the above period, regularly filled the office of 
Grand Master in the North of England. 

From this account, which is authenticated by the books of the Grand 
Lodge in York, it appears, that the revival of Masonry in the South of 
England did not interfere with the proceedings of the Fraternity in the 
North. For a series of years the most perfect harmony subsisted between 
the two Grand Lodges, and private Lodges flourished in both parts of the 
kingdom under their separate jurisdiction. The only distinction which the 
Grand Lodge in the North appears to have retained after the revival of Ma- 
sonry in the South, is in the title which they elaim, via., The Grand 
Lodge of aU England; while the Grand Lodge in the South passes only 
under the denomination of The Grand Lodge of England Tbs latter, 
on account of its situation, being encouraged by some of the principal no- 
bility, soon acquired consequence and reputation ; while the former, re- 
stricted to fewer, though not less respectable, members, seemed gradually 
to deotme. Till within these few years, however, the authority of the 
Grand Lodge in York has never been challenged ; on the contrary, every 
Mason in the kingdom has always held it in the highest veneration, and 
tonsidered himself bound by the charges which originally sprung from that 
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Moembly. To be Tanked as descendants of the original Yotk Ma sons, 
was the glory and boast of the Brethren in almost every country where 
Masonry has been regularly established ; and from the prevalence and uni* 
venality of the idea, that, in the City of York, Masonry was fint author- ✓ 
ised by charter, the Masons of England have reoeived tribute from the first 
states in Europe.* 


SECTION VIII. 

History of Masonry from its Revival in the South of England till the 
Death of King George L 

The reputation of the Society being now established, many noblemen 
and gentlemen of the first rank desired to be received into the Lodges, 
which increased considerably daring the administration of Mr. Payne. The 
duties of Masonry were found to be a pleasing relaxation from the fatigue 
of business; and in the Lodge, uninfluenced by politics or party, a happy 
union was effected among the most respectable characters of the kingdom. 

On the 24th of June, 1721, Grand Master Payne and his Wardens, 
with the former grand officers, and the Masters and Wardens of twelve 
Lodges, met the Grand Master elect at the Queen's Arms Tavern, in St. 
Paul’s Church yard, t where the Grand Lodge was opened in ample form. 
Having confirmed the proceedings of the last Grand Lodge, several gen* 
tlemen were initiated into Masonry at the request of the Duke of Montagu; 

• It is much to be regretted, that any separate interests should havs destroyed the 
social intercourse of Masons ; but it is no less remarkable than true, that the Brethren 
in the North and those in the South are now in a manner unknown to each other. — 
Notwithstanding die pitch of eminence and splendour at which die Grand Lodge in 
London has arrived, neither the Lodges of Scotland nor Ireland court its correspond 
dense. This unfortunate circumstance has been attributed to the introduction of a 
few modern innovations among the Lodges in the South. To remove this prejudice, 
the Grand Lodge resolved to resume the original practices of the Society, and insti- 
tuted a Lodge of Promulgation, for the more regular diffusion of the Art They also 
established a friendly intercourse with the Grand Lodge of Scotland. As to the cool- 
meis which has subsisted between the Grand Lodge in York and the Grand Lodge in 
London, another mason is assigned. A few Brethren at York having, on some trivnl 
occasion, seceded from their ancient Lodge, they applied to London for a warrant of 
constitution ; and, without inquiry into the merits of the case, their application was 
honoured. Instead of being recommended to the Mother Lodge to he restored to fa- 
vour, these Brethren were encouraged in their revolt ; and permitted, under the banner 
of the Grand Lodge in London, to open a new Lodge in the city of York itself. This 
unguarded act Justly offended the Grand Lodge of York, and occasioned a breach, 
which time, and a proper attention to the rules of the Order, only can repair. 

t The old Lodge of St Paul's now the Lodge of Antiquity, having been r em oved 
thither. 
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and, among the rest, Philip Lord Stanhope, afterwards Earl of Chester*' 
field. From the Queen's Arms the Grand Lodge marched in procession, 
in their clothing, to Stationen’-hall, in Ludgate-street, where they were 
joyfully received by one hundred and fifty Brethren, properly clothed.—* 
The Grand Master, haring made the first procession round the hall, took 
an affectionate leare of his Brethren ; and being returned to his place, the 
Puke of Montagu was proclaimed his successor for the ensuing year. The 
general regulations which had been compiled by Mr. Payne in 1721, f and 
compared with the ancient records and immemorial usages of the Frater- 
nity, were read, and met with general approbation ; after which Pr. Desa- 
guliers delivered an elegaot oration on Masonry. 

Soon after his Election the Grand Master gave convincing proofs of his 
seal and attention, by commanding Pr. Pesaguliers and James Anderson, 
A. M., men of genius and education, to revise, arrange, and digest the 
Gothic Constitutions, old charges, and general regulations. This task they 
faithfully executed ; and at the ensuing Grand Lodge, held at the Queen’s 
Anns, St. Paul’s Church-yard, on the 27th of Pecember, 1721, being the 
festival of St. John the Evangelist, the same was presented for approba* 
tion. A committee of fourteen learned Brothers was appointed to examine 
the manuscript, and make their report. Chi this occasion several tery in- 
structive lectures were delivered, and much useful information given by a 
few old Masons. 

At a Grand Lodge held at the Fountain Tavern in the Strand, in ample 
form, on the 25th *f March, 1722, the committee reported, that they had 
perused the manuscript, containing the history, charges, regulations, Ac. qf 
Masonry ; and, after some amendments, had approved thereof. The Grand 
Lodge ordered the whole to be prepared for the press, and printed with all 
possible expedition. This order was strictly obeyed, and within less than 
two years the Bbok of Constitutions appeared in print, under the following 
title : “ The Book of Constitutions of the Free Masons ; containing the 
History, Charges, Regulations, Ac., of that Most Ancient and Right Wort 
shipful Fraternity. For the use of the Lodges.” London, 1728. 

In January, 1722—3, the Puke of Montagu resigned the office of Grand 
Master in favour of the Puke of Wharton, who was very ambitious to at- 
tain it His resignation proceeded from the motive of reoonetling the 
Brethren to this nobleman, who had incurred their displeasure, by having 
convened, in opposition to the resolutions of the Grand Lodge on the 25th 
of March, an irregular assembly of Masons at Stationers’-hall, on the 
tival of St John the Baptist, in order to get himself elected Grand Mas- 
ter. The Duke of Wharton, sensible of the impropriety of his conduct, 
publicly acknowledged bis error ; and, promising in future a strict confor- 
mity and obedience to the resolutions of the Society, he was, with the 

• See the Book of Constitutions printed in 1723. 
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ffatoni tomtit of tki Brethren^ ^n)«ri ai A«b4 Mtuffnfr elect for the 
ensuing year. Hi* Grace mo fegnkxiy invested sad installed on the 17th 
of January, 1722^-8, by the Dtake of Montog% owl congratulated by tip- 
wards of twenty-five Lodges who were p re se nt m the Grand Ledge on that 
occasion. The dittgOnoe aadattentisB of the Dole of Wharton to the do- 
ting of hit new efiee aeon reo ovo r od and established hie reputation in the 
8eoiety ; and under his patronage Masonry made a eontidsrdbls prOgreea 
ia the Booth of England. Daring his preflide»oy, tke office of Gntod See* 
ratary was feet stnbfehed, aid William Cewper, £eq^ appointed, who exs-' 
ottted the datieo of that department several years. 

The Daks of Boooleagh soooeeded the Dake of Wharton in 1723. Be- 
ing absent oa ths annual footfall, he was installed by proxy at Merahaat- 
tailors’-hafl, in presence of four 1 kindred Masons. This nobleman was no 
lfcss attached to Masonry than ids predecessor. 

In the following year hie Grace was succeeded by the Duke of Rich- 
mond, under whose administration the Committee of Charity* was insti- 
tuted.-}* Lord Paisley, afterwards Bari of Abereorn, having been active 

* Now called the Lodge ef Benevolence. — Editor. 

t The Duke of Buccleugk first propoeed-the scheme of raising a general fund for 
distressed Masons. Lord Paisley, Dr. Desaguliers, Colonel Houghton, and a few other 
brethren, supported the Duke's proposition ; and the Grand Lodge appointed a com- 
mittee to consider of the most effectual means of carrying the scheme into execution. 
The report of the committee was transmitted to the Lodges, and afterwards approv- 
ed by the Grand Lodge. The disposal ef the charity was first vested in seven Bre- 
thren ; but this number being found two small, nine more were added. It was after- 
wards resolved, that twelve Masters of contributing Lodges, in rotation, with tbs 
, Grand officers, should form the Committee ; and by another regulation since made, it 
has bee* determined, that a U Past aad present Grand Officers, with the Master of all 
regular lodges which shall have contributed within twelve months to the charity, 
•hall be members of the Committee. 


The Committee meets foar times in the year, by virtue of a summons from the 
Grand Master or his Deputy. The petitions of the Brethren who apply for charity 
are considered at these meetings : and if the petitioner be found a deserving object, ha 
is immediately relieved with five pounds: if the circumstances of his case am of n 
pecalisr nature, his petition is referred to the next Communication, where he is re- 
lieved with any sum the Committee may have specified, not exceeding twenty guineas 
■t onetime. By them means the distressed have always found ready relief from this * 
general charity, which is solely supported by the voluntary contributions of difierent 
Lodges out of their private fonda, without being burdensome on any member of the 
Society. 

Thus the Committee ef Charity hti becn estebCsbed offiong the Free and Accept- 
ed Masons ia London ; and though the sums manually expended to relieve distressed 
Brethren, have, for several years past, amounted to many thousand pounds, them still 
remains n considerable sum in reserve, which is continually accumulating by Desk 


contributions. 

All complaints aitil informations are eodsidered at the Cotemittsoof Charity; Asm 
which a report is made to fee next Grand Lodge, where it is generally up proved. 

23 
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it promoting this now oatattishmont, was elected Grand Master In the end 
of the jear 1725. Being in the country at the time, his lordship was in-, 
stalled by proxy. Daring bis absence, Dr. Desaguliers, who had been ap- 
pointed his Deputy, was aery attentive to the duties of his office, by visit- 
ing the Lodges, and diligently promoting Masonry. On his lordship's re- 
torn to town, the Bari of Iaohiquin was proposed to succeed him, and was 
elected in February, 1726. The Satiety now flourished in town and coun- 
try; and under the patronage of this nobleman die Art was propagated 
with considerable snooess. This period was tendered remarkable, by the 
Brethren of Wales first muting under the banner of the Grand Lodge in 
London. In Wales are found some venerable remains of ancient Masonry, 
and many stately ruins of castles, executed in the Gothic style, which evi- 
dently demonstrate that in former times the Fraternity most have met with 
great encouragement in that part of the island. Soon after this union, the 
office of Provincial Grand Master* was instituted, and the first deputation 
granted by Earl lnchiqnin, on the 10th of May, 1727, to Hugh Warbur- 
toa, Esq., for North Wales; and on the 24th of June following, to Sir 
Edward Mansell, Bart., for South Wales. The Lodges in the country now 
began to increase, and deputations were granted to several gentlemen, to 
bold the office of Provinoi&l Grand Master in different parts of England, 
as well as in some places abroad where Lodges had been constituted by 
English Masons ; and during the Earl of Inehiquia's mastership, a war- 
rant was issued for opening a new Lodge at Gibraltar. 

Among the noble edifices which were finished during the premdency of 
this nobleman, was that excellent structure, the church of St Martin in % 
the Fields ; the foundation-stone of which, it being a royal parish church, 

* A Provincial Grand Master is the immediate representative cf the Grand Master in 
the district over which he is limited to preside ; and being invested with the power 
and honour of a Deputy Grand Master in his province, may constitute Lodges there- 
in, if the consent of the Masters and Wardens of three Lodges already constituted 
within his district have been obtained, and the Grand Lodge in London has not die- 
approved thereof. He wears the clothing of a Grand Officer, and ranks in all public 
assemblies immediately after Past Deputy Grand Masters. Ha must, in person, or by 
Deputy, attend the quarterly meeting of the Masters and Wardens of the Lodges in 
fab district, and transmit to the Grand Lodge, ones in every year, the proceedings of 
those meetings, with a regular state of the Lodges under his jurisdiction. The pro- 
vincial Regalia is as follows : P. G. M., The compasses and square, with a five-point- 
ed star in the centre. D. P. G. if, The square. Ml Mhtr P. G. Qjfetrv, Jewels of 
the same description as those worn by the officers of the Grand Lodge. The Jewels 
of the P. G. M. and other P. G. Officers are to be placed within a circle, on which 
the name of the province is to be engraven. All Pest Offieem, the jewel of their re- 
spective sffieese on a bine enamelled oval medal. AH these jewels to be gold or gilt ; 
and the collars to be garter blue, four inches broad. The aprons, a white lambskin, 
14 to 10 inches wide, 12 to 14 deep, lined with garter blue ; edging 2 inches wide# 
'ornamented with geld, end blue strings, and may have the emblems el their officers 
in gold er blue in the centre. (Coast of R^alia.) -Edifcr. 
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was hid, hi the king’s nine, on* tbs ftth' Marflhf lTtl, by Brother 
Bibb, the srdkkeot, in presence ef the Lord Aim****, the sorvoyor-gentfead 
end a large oompany of the B re thr en* 


SECTION IX. 

Maury M&onry m England Daring ike Mmgn c/ King Charge It 

The first Grand Lodge after the accession of George II., to the throne, 
was held at the Devil Tavern, Temple-bar, on the 24th of Jane, 1727 ; at 
which were present, the Earl of Inchiquin, Grand Master, his officers, and 
the Masters and Wardens of forty Lodges. At this meeting, it was re- 
solved to extend the privileges of voting in Grand Lodge to Past Grand 
Wardens;* that privilege having been heretofore restricted to Past Grand 
Masters, by a resolution of 21st November, 1724; and to Past Deputies, 
by another resolution of 28th February, 1726. 

The Grand Master having been obliged to take a journey into Ireland 
before the expiration of his office, his lordship transmitted a letter to Wil- 
Ham Cowper, Esq., his Deputy, requesting him to convene a Grand Lodge 
for the purpose of nominating Lord Colerane Grand Master for the ensuing 
year. A Grand Lodge was accordingly convened on the 19th of December 
1727 ; when his lordship was regularly proposed Grand Master elect, and, 
being unanimously approved, on the 27th of the same month, was duly 
, Invested with the ensigns of his high office at a grand feast at Mercers’- 
ball, in the presence of a numerous company of the Brethren. His lord- 
ship attended two Communications during his Mastership, and seemed to 
pay considerable attention to the duties of his office. He constituted seve- 
ral new Lodges, and granted a deputation to hold a Lodge in St Bernard- 
street, Madrid. At the last Grand Lodge under his lordship’s auspices, 
Dr. Desaguliers moved, that the ancient office of Stewards might be re- 
vived, to assist the Grand Wardens in preparing the feast; when it was 
agreed that their appointment should be annual, and the number restricted 
to twelve. 

Lord Kingston succeeded Lord Colerane, and was invested with the en- 
signs of his high office on the 27th of December, 1728, at a grand feast 
held at Meroers’-hall. His lordship’s zeal and attachment to the Frater- 
nity were very conspicuous, not only by his regular attendance on the Com- 

* This privafege wan certainly a peculiar favour $ fat the Grand Lodge by the aid 
eo4d eowfct oalyof the Masters and Warden* of regular Lodges, with 
the Grand Master and his Wardens at their head j and it had beep customary even 
for these Officers, at their annual election, and on other particular occasions, to with- 
draw, and leave the Masters and Wardens of the Lodges to consult together, that ns 
Undue influences might warp their opinion. 
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wuMtaMg tot by * gmmm prosaist ta the Grand Lodga, of a osrla us 
padeatai, » rich auahioa, mth gold knvba tad fringes, a velvet bag, and a 
new jewel set in gold for the use of the S ec retar y* Dnrfoghis lordship's 
administration, the Society flourished at home and abroad. Many Lodges 
were constituted ; and, among the rest, a deputation was granted to George 
Pom fret, Esq^ authorising him to open a new Lodge at Bengal Thia gen- 
tleman first introduced Masonry into the English settlements in India, 
where it has sraoe made such rapid progress, that wctkfo theee few years, 
upwards of fifty ledges hare been constituted there, eleven of which are 
now held in Bengal. The annual remittances to the charity and public funds 
of the Society, from this and the other factories of the East India Com- 
pany, amount to a considerable sum. 

At a Grand Lodge held at the Devil Tavern, on the 27th of December, 
1729, Nathaniel Blackerby, Esq., the Deputy Grand Master, befog in the 
chair, in the absence of Lord Kingston, produced a letter from his lord* 
ship, authorising him to propose the Duke of Norfolk to be Grand Master 
for the ensuing year. This nomination meeting with general consent, the 
usual compliments were paid to his Grace, who, befog present, was sainted 
Grand Master elect ; and at an assembly and feast at Merohant-tailors'-hall, 
on the 29th of January following, he waa duly invested and installed, ac- 
cording to ancient form, in the presence of a numerous and brilliant com- 
pany of Masons. His absence in Italy, soon after his election, prevented 
him from attending more than one Communication during his Mastership; 
but the business of the Society was diligently exeouted by Mr. Blackerby, 
his Deputy, on whom the whole management devolved. Among other 
signal proofs of his Graoe's attachment to the Society, he transmitted from 
Venice to England the following noble presents, for the use of the Grand 
Lodge : 1. Twenty pounds to the oh&rity. 2. A large folio book of the 
finest writing paper, for the reoords of the Grand Lodge, riehly bound in 
Turkey, and gilt, with a curious frontispiece in vellum, containing the arms 
of Norfolk, amply displayed, and a Latin inscription of the family titles, 
with the arms of Masonry elegantly emblasoned. 8. A sword of state for 
the Grand Master ; being the old trusty sword of Gustavus Adolphus, 
King of Sweden, which was next worn by his brave successor in war, Ber- 
nard, Duke of Saxe- Weimar, with both their names on the blade, and fur- 
ther enriched with the arms of Norfolk, in silver, on the scabbard. For 
these presents his Grace was voted the public thanks of the Society. 

It is not surprising that Masonry should flourish under so respectable a 
banner. His Grace appointed a Provincial Grand Master ever the Lodges 
in the circle of Lower Saxony, and established by deputation a Provincial 
Grand Lodge at New Jersey, in America. A provincial patent was also 
made out under his auspices for Bengal. From this period we may date 
the commencement of the consequence and reputation of the Sooiety in 
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Amps; as daily ippUmton were made for oonstitetiug new Lodges, and 
tbs moat reapeotaUe eharaolara of tke age desired their names to be en» 
totted in omr neoak 

The Duke of Norfolk was succeeded by Lard Level, afterwards Earl of 
Lsioestsr, who was installed at Mereers’-hall, on tke 29 th of March, 178L 
His lordship, being at the time meoh indisposed with an ague, was obliged 
to withdraw soon after his installation. Lord Colerane, however, acted a# 
peony daring the least. On the 14th of May, the first Grand Lodge after 
Lord Loral 1 # ebction was held at the fiese Tavern in Mary-b-bone ; when 
it was voted, that in ftatnre nil Past Grand Masters, and their Deputies, 
shall be admitted members of the Quarterly Committees of Charity, and 
that ovary Committee shall have power to vote five pounds fcr the relief of 
any distressed Mason; but no larger sum, without the consent of the Grand 
Lodge in Cmumunioatton being first bad and obtained. This resolution is 
still in forte.* 

During the presidency of Lord Level, the nobility made a point of be* 
earing the Grand Lodge with their presence. The Dukes of Norfolk and 
Richmond, the Earl, of Inchiquin, and Lords Colerane and Montagu, with 
several other persons of distinction, generally attended ; and though the 
sabeoriptions from the Lodges were inconsiderable, the Society was enabled 
to relieve many worthy objects with small sums. As an enoonragement to 
gentlemen to accept the office of Steward, it was ordered, that in future 
each Steward should have the privilege of nominating his successor at 
every annual grand feast. 

The moet remarkable event of Lord Lovers administration was, the ini* 
tiation of Francis, Duke of Lorraine, Grand Duke of Tuscany, afterwards 
Emperor of Germany. By virtue of a deputation from his lordship, a 
Lodge was held at the Hague, where his Highness was received into the 
First Two Degrees of the Order. At this Lodge, Philip Stanhope, Earl of 

Chesterfield, then ambassador, there, presided ; Strickland, Esq., acted 

as Deputy, and Mr. Benjamin Hadley, with a Dutch Brother, as Wardens. 
His Highness coming to England the same year, was advanced to the Third 
Degree, at an occasional lodge convened for the purpose, at Hough ton-hall, 
in Norfolk, the seat of Sir Robert Walpole; as was also Thomas Pelham, 
Duke of Newcastle. 

The Society being now in a very nourishing state, deputations were 
granted from England for establishing Lodges in Russia and Spain. 

Lord Viscount Montagu was installed Grand Master, at an assembly and 
least at Merohant-ftailors’diaU, on the 19th of April, 1732. Among the 
distinguished personages present on that occasion were, the Dukes sf Mon* 
fc^u nod Richmond ; the Bari of Strathmore; and Lord* Gobraoe, Taya* 
ham, and Carpenter; Sir Francis Drake and Sir Wittbm Keith, harts., and 

* See the nets in p. 
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above four 'hundred other Brethren. At this meeting it was first propose*! 
to have a country ffeasfc, and agreed that the Brethren should dine together 
at Hampstead on the 24th of June, for which purpose cards of invitation 
were sent to several of the Nobility. On the day appointed, the Grand 
Master and his Officers, the Dukes of Norfolk and Richmond, the Earl of 
Strathmore, Lords Carpenter and Teynbam, and above a hundred other 
Brethren, met at the Spikes, at fiampstead, where an elegant dinner was 
provided. Soon after dinner, the Grand Master resigned the diair to Lord 
Teynham, and from that time til! the expiration of his office never attend* 
ed another meeting 'of the Society. His lottfahip granted a deputation fof 
constituting a Lodge at Valenciennes, in French Flanders, and another for 
opening a new Lodge at the Hotel de Bossy, in Paris. Several other 
Lodges were also constituted under his lordship’s auspices;* but the So* 
ciety was particularly indebted to Thomas Batson, Esq., the Deputy Grand 
Master, who was very attentive to the duties of his offioe, and carefully 
superintended the government of theCtaft. 

• The Earl of Strathmore succeeded Lord Montagu in the offioe of Grand 
Master, and, being in Scotland at the time, was installed by proxy at an 
assembly at Mercers’-hall 6n the 7th of June, 1738. On the 18th of De- 
cember a Grand Lodge was held at the Devil Tavern, at which his Lordship 
and his officers, the Earl of Crawford, Sir Robert Mansel, a number of 
Past Grand Officers, and the Masters and Wardens of fifty-three Lodges, 
were present. Several regulations were confirmed at this meeting respect- 
ing the Committee of Charity ; and it was determined, that all complaint* 
in future to be brought before the Grand Lodge, should be previously ex- 
amined by the Committee, and thence referred to the next Communica- 
tion, 

The history of the Society at this period affords few remarkable in- 
stances to record. Some considerable donations were collected, and distri- 
buted among distressed Masons, to encourage the settlement of a new col- 
ony, whioh had been just established at Georgia, in America. Lord Strath- 
more showed every attention to the duties of his offioe, and regularly at- 


• “ Free Masons 1 Lodges in America date their origin from this period. Upon 
the application of a number of Brethren, residing in Boston, a warrant was granted 
by Lord Viscount Montagu, Grand Master of Masons in England, dated the 30th of 
April, 1733, appointing the R. W. Henry Price Grand Master in North America, with 
full power and authority to appoint his Deputy, and other Masonic officers necessary 
for forming a Grand Lodge ; and also to constitute Lodges of Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons, as often as occasion should require. In consequence of this commission, the 
Grand Master opened a Grand Lodge at Boston, on the 30th of July, 1738, in doe 
farm, and appointed Andrew Belcher, DjGLM., and Thomas KaadUy and John Quran, 
Grand Wardens. The Grand Lodge being thus organised under the designation of 
St John’s Grand Lodge, proceeded to grant warrants for instituting regular Lodges 
in various parts of America, Ac.” (Webb’s Monitor, p. 288.) — Editor, 
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tamiad the m eeti n g? of the GramT Lodge: under Mv auafisw the SocSety 
nourished at home and abroad, and many handsome presents wen received 
feem ike Best Indies. Eleven German Masons applied for authority to 
open a new Lodge at Hamburg, unde* 4ke patronage of the Grand Lodge 
Of England, for wkiek purpose Us lordship was pleased is grant a depute 
Hen y and soon after, several other Lodges were eonstitated in Holland on* 
dor the English banner. 

The Earl of Strathmore was suooeeded by the Bari of Oawford, who 
was installed at MercersMudl on the 80th of March, 1784. Public af&iib 
attracting his lordship’s attention, the CommunieationB during his adminis- 
tration were neglected. Alter eleven months’ vacation, however, a Grand 
Lodge was convened, at which his lordship attended, and apologised fo* 
his long absence. TO atone for past omission, ho commanded two Com- 
munications to he held hi little more than six weeks. The Bakes of Rich- 
mond and Buedeugh, the Earl of Balsams, Lord Wey month, and other 
eminent persons, honoured the Grand Lodge with their presence during the 
Earl of Crawford’s presidency. 

The most remarkable proceedings of the Society at this period related to 
a new edition of the Book of Constitutions, whieh brother James Anderson 
was ordered to prepare for the press : and whieh made its appearance in 
January 1788, considerably enlarged and improved. 

Among the new regulations which took place under the administration 
of Lord Crawford, was the following : That if any Lodge within the bills 
of mortality shall cease to meet during twelve calendar months, the said 
Lodge shall bo erased from the list; and if reinstated, shall lose its former 
rank. * Some additional privileges were granted to the Stewards, in conse- 
quence of an application for that purpose ; and to encourage gentlemen to 
serve the office, it was agreed, that, in fhture, all Grimd Officers, the Grand 
Master excepted, shall be elected out of that body. A few resolutions slab 
passed respecting Illegal conventions of Masons, at which it was reported 
many persons had been initiated into Masonry on small and unworthy con- 
siderations. * 

The Earl of Crawford seems to have made another encroachment on the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge in the oity of York, by constituting two 
Lodges within their district ; and by granting, without their consent, three 
deputations, one for Lancashire, a second for Durham, and a third for 
Northumberland. This circumstance the Grand Lodge in York highly re- 
sented, and ever after seems to have viewed the proceedings of the Brethren 
in the South with a jealous eye, as all friendly intercourse ceased, and the 
York Masons from that moment considered their interests distinct from the 
Masons under the Grand Lodge ef London.* 

* la confirmation of the above fact, I ahall here insert a paragraph, copied from the 
Book of C 9 Qfltfrath#s» published in 1738. After inserting a list of Provincial Graft* 
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Lori Weywtib . gucocodod the Jkrl of Crawford mthe edRoeef ind 
Master, and wu installed at Mercem’-hall on the 17th of April, 1786, m 
present of the Dokea of Richmond and Athol ; the fiarla of GnvM, 
Winehelaea, Beloama, Wemys, and London; the Manqoi* of Baanmori; 
Lords Cathoart and Toro Bertie; Sir Cecil W mj end Sir Bdwari Mmwi, 
Berta, and a epkndid company of other Brethren* Severn! Lodge* wens 
constituted during Lord Weymouth’s prerideuoy : and, among th# lent, the 
Btowarde’ Lodge- Hip lordship granted a deputation to hdda Lodge at 
dhe float of the Puke of RwMwnpd, at Apbigpy, in Vmm$ and, under hie 
patronage, Masonry extended eonriderahly ip foreign countne* He alee 
issued warranto to open a new Lodge at Ltohon, and another at Savannah, 
do Georgia; and, by his special appointment, prpwctol patents were made 
nut for South America, mid Gaipbay, in West AffWV 

Lord Weymouth never honoured any of the Cgrumnnicatjons with his pres- 
pnoe coring his presidency; but his omiprion was the less nodoed, qn ac- 
count of the vigilance and attention of his Deputy, John Ward, £sq., aften- 
wards Lord Viscount Dudley and Ward, who applied with the utmost dili- 
gence to promote the interests and prosperity of the Society. 

One circumstance occurred while Lord Weymouth wjap Grand Master, 
of which it may be necessary to take notice. The twelve ^towards, with 
Sir Robert Lawley, Master of the Stewards’ ls>dga,.at their bead, appear* 
ed, for the first time, in their new badges at a Grand Lpdge held at the 
Devil Tavern on the 11th of December, 1785. Op this occasion they w eta 
pot permitted to vote as individuals ; but it being afterwards proposed that 
ihey should enjoy this privilege, and that the Stewards’ Lodge should in 
future be represented in Grand Lodge by twelve members, many Lodges 
objected to the measure as an encroachment on the prwlqp of every other 
Lodge which had been previously constituted. When the motion was put 
for confirmation, such a disturbance ensued, that the Grand Lodge was ob- 
liged to be doped before, the sentiments of the Brethren could be collected 
on the subject* Of late yean the punctilio has bfqn waved, and the twelve 
Stewards are now permitted to vote in every Communication as Individ* 
«als.* 

Master* appointed for different places abroad, it is thus expressed- “All these foreign 
Lodges am under the patroa&ge of oar Greed Master of England ; but the old Lodge 
at York city, and the Lodges of Scotland, Ireland, Franc* and Itriy, offering inde- 
pendency, are under their own Grand Masters: though they have the same constitu- 
tions, caarges, regulations, Ac. for substance, with their Brethren of England, and are 
equally xealous for the Augustan style, and the secrets of the ancient and honourable 
Fraternity.” Book of Constitutions, 1738, p. 196. 

• It was sot tiU the year 1770 that this privilege was strictly warranted ; when at 
a Grand Lodge, on the 7th of Febmary, ait Ike Crows and Anebof Tavern In foe 
Strand, the following resolution passed : “ As the right of the Members of theStew- 
' ardt* Lodge in general to attend the Committee of Charity appears doubtfhl, no men- 
'lien of sneh right being made in the laws of the Society, the Grand Lodge are of 
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The Earl of London succeeded Lord Weymouth, and was Installed 
Grand Master at Fishmongers’-ball on the 16th of Aprils 1736. The Duke 
of Richmond ; the Baris of Albemarle and Crawford ; Lords Haroourt, 
Rrskine, and SouthwcQ ; Mr. Anstis, garter kmg-at-arma, Mr. Brady, lion 
king-at-arms, and a numerous company of other Brethren, were pretest 
on this occasion. His lowtehip constituted several Lodgee, and granted 
three provincial deputations, during his presidency, via., one for New Eng- 
land, another for Booth Carolina, and a third for Cape Coast Q&stle in Africa. 

The Earl of Pernley was elected Grand Master, and duly installed at 
Fishmongers* -hall on the 28th of April, 1757, in presence of the Puke of 
Richmond, the Earls of Crawford and Wemys, Lord Gray, and many other 
respectable Brethren. The most remarkable event of hm lordship’s ad- 
ministration was, the initiation of the late Frederic Prince of Wales, his 
late Majesty’s father, at an occasional Lodge convened for the purpose at 
the palace of Kew, over which Dr. Desaguliers presided as Master. Lord 
Baltimore, Col. Lumley, the Hon. Major Madden, and several other Bre- 
thren, were present. His Royal Highness was advanced to the Second 
Degree at the same Lodge; and at another Lodge, convened at the same 
place soon after, was raised to the Degree of a Master Mason. 

There cannot be a better proof of the flourishing state of the Society At 
this time, than by adverting to the respectable appearance of the Brethren 
in Grand Lodge, at which the Grand Master never failed to attend. Up- 
braids of sixty Lodges were represented at every Communication during 
Lord Darnley’s administration ; and more provincial patent# were issued 
by him, than by any of his predeeessors. Deputations were granted for 
Montserrat, Geneva, the Circle of Upper Saxony, the Coast of Africa, New 
York, and the Islands of America.* 

opinion, That thty ha oc no gtntral tight to atttnd; but ills hereby f CS e lv ed, That the 
Stewards’ Lodge be allowed the privilege of sending a number of Brethren, equal U> 
any other four Lodgee, to every future Committee of Charity ; and that, as the Mas- 
ter of each private Lodge only has a right to attend, to make a proper distinction 
between the Stewards’ Lodge and the other Lodges, that the Master and three other 
Members of that Lodge be permitted to attend at every succeeding Committee cm be- 
half of the said Lodge.” This resolution, however, was declared not to be intended 
to deprive any Lodge, which had been previously constituted, of its regular rank and 
precedence. Notwithstanding this express provision, a privilege has been lately 
granted to the Stewards’ Lodge, of taking precedence of all the oth t a Lodges, the two 
oldest not excepted. 

• At this time die authority granted by patent to a Provincial Grand Master was 
limited to one year from his first public appearance in that character within his pro- 
vince ; and if, at the expiration of that period, a new election by the Lodgee under 
his jurisdiction did not take place, subject to the approbation of the Grand Master, 
the patent was no longer valid. Hence we find, within the course of a few years, di£ 
ferent appointments to the same station ; but the office is now permanent, and the 
sole appointment of the Grand Master. 
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The Marquis el Carnarvon, afterwards Duke of Chandos, sueoeeded Lord 
Darnley in the office of Grand Master, and was duly invested and installed 
at an assembly and feast held at Fishmougen’-hall on the 27th of April, 
1788.* At this assembly, the Duke of Richmond, the Baris of Inchiquio, 
Louden and Kin tore; Lords Coieraoe, and Gray ; and a numerous company 
of other Brethren, were present. The Marquis showed every attention to 
the Society during his presidency, and, in testimony of his esteem, pre- 
sented to rite Grand Lodge a grid jewel for the use of the Secretary ; the 
device, two cross pens in a knot ; the knot and prints of the pens being 
curiously enamelled* Two Deputations for the office of Provincial Grand 
Master were granted by his lordship, one for the Carribee Islands, and the 
other for the West Riding of Yorkshire. This latter appointment was 
considered as a third encroachment on the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge 
at York, and so widened the original breach between the Brethren in the 
North and the South of England, that from henceforward all correspon- 
dence between the Grand Lodges totally ceased. 

On the 15th of August, 1788, Frederic the Great, afterwards King of 
Prussia, was initiated into Masonry in a Lodge at Brunswick, under the 
Scots constitution, being at that time Prinee Roy&L So highly did he ap- 
prove of the institution, that, on his secession to the throne, he commend- 
ed a Grand Lodge to be formed at Berlin, | and for that purpose obtained 


• u In the year 1738, a formidable boll was thundered from die Conclave, not only 
against Free Masons themselves, bat against all those who promoted or favoured 
their cause— who gave them the smallest countenance or advice— or who were, in any 
respect, connected /with a set of men, Who, in the opinion of his Holiness, were ene- 
mies to the tranquility of the state, and hostile to the spiritual interest of souls. Not- 
withstanding the severity of this bull, which threatens excommunication to eveiy 
offender, no particular charge, either of a moral or political nature, is brought against 
a single I ndividual of th« older. It is . merely stated, that the Fraternity had spread 
far and wide, and were daily increasing; that, they admitted men of every religion 
into their society, and that they bound their members by an oath, to preserve, with 
inviolable secrecy, the mysteries of their order. These circumstances, indeed, were 
sufficient grounds for exciting the church of Rome to oppose a system so contrary to 
their rapocstitions and contracted views in religion and government This bull was 
followed by an edict, dated 14th January, 1739, containing sentiments equally bigot- 
ted, and enactments equally severe. The servitude of the galleys, the tortures of the 
rack, and a fine p£ 1,000 crowns in gold, were threatened to persons of every descrip 
tioa, who were daring enough to breathe the infectious air of a Masonic assembly * 
Lawrie, p. 122. — Editor. 

f His Majesty’* attachment to the Society soon induced him to establish several 
new regularise* for the advantage of the Fraternity ; and among others, he ordained, 
1* That no person should be made a Mason, unless his character was unimpeachable, 
end his manner of living and profession respectable. 2. That every member should 
pay 26 ruodollmn (or 4L 3s.) for the First Degree ; 50 rix-dollars (or 81. 6s.) on his 
being passed into the Seqond Degree j and 100 rix-dollars on his being raised a Mas- 
ter Mason. 3. That he should remain at least three months in each Degree ; and 
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a patent from Edinburgh. In this Lodge many of the German princes 
were initiated, who afterward* filled the oftee of Grand Master, with much 
honour to themselves, and advantage to the Craft. Thus was Masonry re- 
galariy established in Prussia, and. under that sanction it has flourished 
ever siaoe. 

Mo other remarkable oeentrenoe is recorded to have happened during the 
administration of the Marquis of Carnarvon, except a proposition for es- 
tablishing a plan to appropriate a. portion of the charity to place out the 
ions of Masons apprentices ; which, after a long debate in Grand Lodge, 
was rejected.* 

Some disa g re eab le altercations arose in the Society about this period. A 
number ef dissatisfied Brethren, having separated themselves from the re* 
gular Lodges, held meetings in different places, for the purpose of initial 
i mg persons into Masonry, contrary to the laws of the Grand Lodge. — 
These seoeding Brethren, taking advantage of the breach which had been 
made in the friendly intercourse between the Grand Lodges of London and 
York, on being ocuswrad for their conduct, immediately assumed at their 
irregular meetings, without authority, the character of York Masons. — 
Measures were adopted to check them, which stopped their progress for 
soma time; but, taking advantage of the general murmur spread abroad on 
account of some innovations that had been introduced, and which seemed 
to authorise an omission of, and a variation in, the ancient ceremonies, the) 
rose again into notice. This imprudent measure of the regular Lodges of- 
fended many old Masons; but, through the mediation of John Ward, Esq., 
afterwards Lord Viscount Dudley and Ward, mattera were accommodated, 
and the Brethren seemingly reconciled. This, however, proved only a tem- 
porary suspension of hostilities ; for the flame soon broke out anew, and 
gave rise to commotions, which afterwards materially interrupted the peac* 
of the Sooiety. 

- Lord Baymond succe e ded the Marquis of Carnarvon in May 1739 ; and 
under his lordshipVauspiees the Lodges were numerous and respectable. — 
N o twi thstanding the flourishing state of the Society, however, irregulari- 
ties continued to prpvuil : and several worthy Brethren, still adverse to 
the encroachments on the established system of the institution, seemed to 
be highly disgusted at the proceedings of the regular Lodges. Complaints 
were preferred at every succeeding Committee, and the Communications 
were fully employed in adjusting differences and reconciling animosities. — 
Mote secessions taking place, it became necessary to pass votes of oensure 
on the most refractory, and enact laws to discourage irregular associations 

T 11 — — . 

that every turn received should be divided by the Graad Teiuaw mtathre* parts ; 
one to defray the expenses of the Lodge ; another to be applied -to the relief of die* 
tressed Brethren ; and the thtad to be allotted to the poor in general. 

• Of lata years, hotreys* an. institution has been established for educating and 
clothing the sons of Free Mesons in London. 
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6f the Pratsrnity. TKil brought the power of the Grand Xedge m qm* 
lion ; and, in opposition to the laws which had been established in tbatea* 
sembly, Lodges were formed without any legal warrant and peceons ini* 
(Sated into Masonry, for small and unworthy considerations* To disap* 
point the views of these deluded Brethren, and to distinguish the persons 
initiated by them, the Grand Lodge readily anqnsesoed in the~imprudent 
measures which the Tegular Masons had adopted, measures which even the 
urgency of the case could net warrant. Though this had the intended 
effect, it gave rise to a new subterfuge. The Brethren who had Seceded 
from the regular Lodges immediately announced independency, and aseum* 
ed tiie appellation of ancient Masons. They propagated an opinion, that 
the ancient tenets and practices of Masonry were preserved by them • and 
that the regular Lodges, being composed of modem Masons, had adopted 
new plans, and were not to be considered as acting under the old establish* 
fnent. To counteract the regulations of the Grand Lodge, they instituted 
a new Grand Lodge in London, professedly on the ancient system j end,- 
contrary to their duty as Masons, under that assumed banner constituted 
several new Lodges, in opposition to the regular established authority.— 
These irregular proceedings they pretend to justify wilder the feigned sano» 
tion of the Ancient York Constitution ; and many gentlemen of repute* 
tion, being deceived by this artifice, were introduced among them, so that 
their Lodges daily increased. Without authority from the Grand Lodge in 
York, or from any other established power in Masonry, these refractory 
Brethren persevered in the measures they had adopted, formed oonnrnttoesj 
held communications, and even appointed annual feasts. Under the false 
appellation of the York banner, they gained the oowntessmoc of the Scotch 
and Irish Masons ; who, placing implicit confidence in the rep res ent ati on # 
made to them, heartily joined in condemning the mmumras of/ the regular 
Lodges in London, as tending, in their opinion, to introduce novelties into 
the Society, and to subvert the original plan of the institution. The irre- 
gular Masons in London having thus acquired a nominal establishment, no* 
blemen of both kingdoms, unacquainted with the origin, of the sepamtioo^ 
honoured them with their patronage, and acme respectable names and 
Lodges were added to their Hat 

During the presidency of Lord Baymond, no considerable addition was 
made to the list of Lodges, nor were the Commumeations often honoured 
with the company of the nobility. His lordship gnmted only one depute* 
tion for a Provincial Grand Master during Me presidency; via* few fiewqp 
and Piedmont. 

The Bari of Kiwtoas netaaiii Lord Baymond in April, 1740 ; and, in 
imitation of Ms pr eieeesao r, continued to discourage irregularities. His 
lordship appointed several provincials, partionbfiy one for Russia j one (at 
Hamburgh and the Circle of Lower Saxony ; one tor the West Bid in g tf 
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lock, in the room of WUtiam Horton, SSsqh dem and ; and one for the 
bleed of Bafbadoes. # 

The Earl of Horton wee elected on the 18th of Merck following, and 
installed with greet solemnity the seme day at Haberdasheri'-hall, in pm 
pence of a respectable company of the nobility, foreign am baa n doc s, and 
others. Several seasonable laws ware passed daring bis lordship's: master- 
ship, and some regulations made concerning pr of e ssi on* and other ceramet 
nies. His lordship presented a staff of office to the Treasurer, of neat 
workmanship, bine and tipt with gold ; and the Grand Lodge resolved, that 
this officer should be annually sleeted, and, with the Secretary and Sword* 
bearer, be permitted to rank in future as a member of the Grand Lodges* 
A large cornelian seal, with the arms of Masonry, set in geld, was present 
ed to the Society, at this time, by brother William Vaughan, the Senior 
Grand Warden; who was appointed by his lordship Provincial Grand Mas* 
ter for North Wales* 

Load Wacd sneeeedsd the Bari of Merton in April 174*. Hb lordship 
being well &«% sainted with the nature and government of the Society, hav- 
ing served every office, from the Secretary fa a private Lodge to that of 
Grand Master, lost no time. » apptybg effectual remedies to reconcile the 
animosities which prevailed; he recommended to hb officers, vigilance and 
ga*» in their different departments ; and, by hb own conduct, set a noble 
example hew the dignity of the Society ought to be supported. Many 
Lodges, which Were in ^declining state, by hb advice, coalesced with others 
in better oirenms tan ee s ; some, wbioh had been negligent m their attend- 
ance on the CommaiieaHons, after proper admonitions were restored 1 6 
Saviour ; and others, which persevered in four contumacy, were erased 
from the list Thus fab lordship mauifoeted a sincere regard for the inte 
vest of the Society, while hb lenity and fbrbearsnee were universally ad 
mired. 


The unanimity and harmony of the Lodges seemed to be perfectly re- 
stored under hb lordship's administration. The Free Masons at Antigua, 
built a large kaH m that island for their meetings, and applied to the 
Ckand Lodge for liberty to be styled the Great Lodge of St John’s in Anr 
tigua, which favour was granted to them in April, 1744. 

Lord Ward continued two years at the head of the Fraternity ; daring 
which time he constituted many Lodges, and appointed several Provincial 
Grand Masters ; vis., one for Lancaster, one for North America, and three 
fat tib Mand'of Jamaica. He was succeeded by the Earl of Strathmore; 
during whose administration, he being absent the whole time, the care and 
management of the Society devolted on the other Grand Officers, who ease* 
fully studied the general good of the Fraternity. Hb lordship appointed 
a Provincial Grand Master for the bland of Bermuda. 

Lord Granstoun was elected Grand Master in April, 1745, and presided 
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ottr the Fraternity vltt groaft reputation two years. Under his auspices 
Masonry flourished| several new Lodges were constituted! and one Provin- 
cial Grand Master was appointed for Cape Breton and Louisbonrg. By a 
resolution of the Grand Lodge at this time it was ordered, that public pro- 
cessions on feast-days should be discontinued ; occasioned by some mock 
processions, which a few disgusted Brethren had formed, in order to bur- 
lesque those pnhlie appearances. 

Lord Byron succeeded Lord Crane toun, and was installed at Drapers 1 -hall 
on the 80th of April, 1747* The laws of the Committee of Charity were, 
by his lordship** order, revised, printed, and distributed among the Lodges; 
and a handsome contribution to the general charity was received from the 
Lodge at Gibraltar. During five years that his lordship presided over the 
Fraternity, no diligence was spared to preserve the privileges of the Order 
inviolate, to redress grievances, and to relieve distress. When business 
reqaired his lordship’s attendance in the country, Fotherly Baker, Esq., bis 
Deputy; and Secretary Bftvis, were particularly attentive to the business of 
the Society. The former was diStiwguiabed by his knowledge of the laws 
and regulations; the latter, by his long and faithful services. Under the 
auspices of Lord Byron, provincial patents were UBued for Denmark and 
Norway, Pennsylvania, Minorca, and New York. 

On the 20th of March, 1752, Lord Carysfert aooepted the office of Grand 
Master. The good elects of his lordship's application to the real interests 
of the Fraternity soon bepame visible, by the great hserea*e of the public 
fund. No Grand Offioer ever took more pains to preserve, or was more at- 
tentive to recommend, order and decorum. He waa ready, on every occa- 
sion, to visit the Lodges in peiubn, and to promote harmony among the 
members. Dt Mauningham, his Deputy, was no less vigilant in the execu- 
tion of his duty : be constantly tinted the Ledges in. his lordship’s ab- 
sence, and used every endeavour to cement union among the Brethren. 

The whole proceedings of this active officer were ooaduCted with pru- 
dence ; and his candour and affability gained him universal esteem. The 
Grand Master’s attachment to the Society was so obvious, that the Brethren^ 
in testimony of their gratitude for his lordship’s groat services, re-elected 
him on the 3d of April, 1753; and during hi# presidency, provincial pm, 
tents were issued for Gibraltar, the Bahama Islands, New York, Guernsey, 
Jersey, Alderney, Sark, and Mann : also for Cornwall and the counties of 
Worcester, Gloucester, Salop, Monmouth, and Hereford. . 

At this time the Society in Scotland appears to have bgen in a very fioua* 
Ishing state. Under the auspices of George Drummond, Esq., the Grand 
Master of the Masons in that kingdom, the Lodges had considerably in- 
creased in numbers. This gentleman had thrice served the offiee of Lord 
Frovost of Edinburgh ; and being at the head of the senate, in that city, 
he was anxious to promote every scheme which could add to the conse- 
quence and Splendent of the metropolis of his native country. With this 
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riew he planned, end afterwards completed, that dag— I raogpof Build- 
ings sailed the New Exchange of Edinburgh, the foundation-stone of which 
he laid on the 13th of September, 1753, ae Grand Master. An event so 
remarkable in the annals of Masonry justly merits attention, and cannot 
fail to render an account of a ceremony so splendid, and conducted with so 
lunch regularity, interesting to every Brother who has the honour of the 
Society at heart 

Early in the morning of the day appointed for the celebration of this 
ceremony, a magnificent triumphal areh, in the time Augustan style, was 
Opened to publio view : it was erected at the entrance leading towards the 
place where the foundation-stone of the intended building was to be laid.— 
In the niches between the columns on each side of the entrance were two 
figures, representing Geometry and Architecture, each as large as life. On 
the frieze of the entablature, which was of the Corinthian order, were the 
Allowing words : Quod mix faustumqux sit ; that it may he happy and 
pratperous, On the middle panel , of the attie base, placed over the entab- 
lature, was represented the Genius of Edinburgh, in a ourule chair, un- 
der a canopy ; on her right hand stood a group of figures representing the 
lord provost, magistrates, and council, in their robes ; on her left was an- 
other group representing the noblemen and gentlemen employed in the di- 
rection of the intended structure. In front was placed the Grand Master, 
offering a plan of the Exchange, attended by several of his Brethren pro- 
perly clothed. The whole was decorated with laurels, bays, and other 
ever- greens, interspersed with festoons of flowers. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, the several Lodges, with their Masters 
at their head, met at Mary’s ehapel, in Niddry’s Wind ; and at half-past 
three, the procession began to move from the chapel in the following order, 
the city guard covering the rear : 

1. Operative Masons not belonging to any Lodge present. . 

2. A band of French horns. 

3. The Lodges present, arranged as follows: 

The Militaiy Lodge belonging to General Johnson’s regiment. 

The Thistle Lodge, 

The Soots' Ledge in Ganengate, 

Holyrood- house Lodge. 

Vernon Kilwinning Lodge. 

Canongate from Leith Lodge. 

Dalkeith Lodge. 

Lodge of Journeymen Masons. 

Canongate and Leith, Leith and Canongate Lodge. 

Leith Kilwinning Lodge. 

Canongate Kilwinning Lodge. 

* Mary’s Chapel Lodge. 

' \ 
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All to Britton pwperly clothed, sod to M as ter * to Warden* in to 
jewel* of their respective Lodges, with their hedges of dignity, formed 
to last rank of each Lodge. 

4. Gentlemen Muons belonging to foreign Lodge*. 

6. A band of Hautboy* 

0. The Golden Compasses, carried by an operative Mason. 

T Three Grand Stewards with rods. 

8. The Grand Secretary, Grand Treasurer, and Grand Clerk. 

9. Three Grand Stewards, with rods. 

10. The Golden Square, Level, and Plumb, carried by three operative 

Masons. 

11. A band of French horn* 

12. Three Grand Stewards, with rod* 

IS. The Grand Wardens. 

14. The Comuoopia, and Golden Mallet, earned by an officer of the Grand 

Lodge, and an operative Mason. 

15. The Grand Muter, supported by a Past Grand Master, and to pro* 

sent Substitute. 

The procession was closed with a body of operative Masons ; and the 
whole Brethren, amounting exactly to 672, walked uncovered, 

At the head of Niddry’s Wind the cavalcade was received by 150 of to 
military, and a company of grenadiers, drawn up in two lines, under arms, 
who escorted the prooession ; one half of the grenadiers marohed in front, 
and^the other half in the rear, with bayonets fixed. As the procession 
passed the city guard, a oompany was drawn out, with the proper officers 
at their head, who saluted the Grand Master with military honours, drums 
beating, and music playing. When the prooession reached the Parliament 
Close, the troops formed a line, as did also the Masons within that line.— * 
The Grand Muter and the officers of the Grand Lodge then made a stop 
at to north-west corner of to Close, and dispatched a message to the 
Council- house, to acquaint the magistrates that the Brethren were ready 
to receive them ; on which the lord provost, magistrates, and couneil, in 
their robes preceded by to city officers, with to sword and mace, accom- 
panied by several of the gentlemen in the direction of the intended build- 
ings, proceeded through the lines formed by to soldiers and to Masons; 
when the Grand Muter, properly supported u before, preceded by bis of- 
ficers, and having his jewels borne before him, marched to the place where 
the oeremony wu to be performed, and passed through the triumphal arch 
erected for the occasion, the Lodges folkwing according to seniority. On 
the west side of to pbee where the stone wu to be laid, wu erected a 
theatre, covered with tapestry and decked with flowers, for the lord pro- 
vost, magistrates, council, and attendants ; on the east wu erected another 
theatre for to Grand Master and his officers, on which was set a chair for 
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the Grand Master. Before the chair was a table covered with tapestry, on 
which were placed two silver vessels, filled with wine and oil ; the golden 
jewels ; and the cornucopia, which had been carried in the procession.— 
The Masters, Wardens, and Brethren of the several Lodges were then ar- 
ranged in galleries properly fitted np for the occasion. 

The ceremony of laying the stone now commenced. By order of the 
Substitute Grand Master, the stone was slung into a tackle, and, after three 
regular stops, let down gradually to the ground ; during which the Masonie 
anthem was sung, accompanied by the music, all the Brethren joining in 
the chorus. The Grand Master, supported as before, preceded by his offi- 
cers, and the operative Masons carrying the jewels, then descended from 
the theatre to the spot where the stone lay, and passed through a line form- 
ed by the officers of the Grand Lodge. The Substitute Grand Master de- 
posited in the stone, in cavities made for the purpose, three medals with the 
following devices: On one side was the effigies of the Grand Master, in 
profile, vested with the ribbon officially worn by him ; and in front, a view 
of the Boyal Infirmary, with the following inscription : 

G. Drummond, Architect, Soot 
Svmmvs Magis Edio. ter Cos. 

Georgs Drummond, of the 8ooiety of Free Masons in Scotland, Grand 
Master, thriee Provost of Edinburgh. On the reverse was a perspective 
view of the Exchange, on whioh^was inscribed in the eirele, yerbi rxor- 
nandjb civtvmqvx OOMMODITATI, For adorning the City, and the con- 
veniency of its inhabitants ; and underneath, 

Fori novi Edinbvrgensis 
Posito Lapide primo 
Ordo per Sooti&m aiehiteetonicus 
Excudi jussit, 
xiiL Septembris 1753. 

The first stone of the New Exchange of Edinburgh being laid, the brother- 
hood of* Masons through Scotland ordered this to be struck, 13th Septem- 
ber, 1753. 

The other medals contained the effigies as above; and on the reverse the 
Masons’ Arms, inclosed within the collar of St Andrew, with the follow- 
ing inscription : 


In thb Lord is all our trust. 


The former Grand Master and the Substitute retiring, two operative Ma- 
24 
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90D9 came in their place, and assisted the Grand Master to tom over the 
atone, and lay it in its proper bed, with the macriptioii* undermost. 

The Grand Master then taking his station at the east of the stone, with 
the Substitute on the left, and his Wardens in the West, the operative who 
carried the square delivered it to the Substitute, who presented it to the 
Grand Master; and he having applied it to that part, of the stope which 
was square, returned it back to the operative. The operative who carried 
the plumb, then delivered it to the Substitute, who presented it also to rite: 

Grand Master ; and he having applied it to the edges of the stone, holding 
it upright, delivered it back to the operative. In like manner, the opera- 
tive who carried the level, delivered it to the Substitute, and he presented 
it to the Grand Master, who applied it above the stone in several positions, 
and returned it back to the operative. The mallet was then presented to 
the Grand Master, who gave three knocks upon the stone, which was fob 
lowed by three huzzas from the Brethren* An anthem was then song, &o- 
qompanied by the music ; during which the cornucopia, and the two silver 
vessels containing the wine and oil, were brought down to the stone. The- 
cornucopia was delivered to the Substitute, and the vessels to the Wardens. 

The anthem being concluded, the Substitute presented the cornucopia to 

• The following is the inscription on the stone : J 

Georgius Dxummondus I 

In Architectonics Scotiae Repub. 

Curio Maximus 
Urbi8 Edinburgi ter Consul 
Adstantibus Architectonics CCC. 

Praesentibus multin*ggni magnatibus 
Senatu etiam populoque Edinensi 
Et bominom ordinis cujusque 
Magna stipante frequentia 
Cunetisque plaUdentibu* 

Ad Edineiuium commoditatem 
Et aecus publicum ■ 

Aklificiorum novorum Principium 3 

Lapidem hunc posuit i 

Gulielmo Alexandro Cos. 

Idibus Septerabr. A. D. MDCCLUX 
JEre Architectonic® VMDCCLII. 

Imperiique Georgii II. Britanniarum Regis 
* Anno XXVII. 

Translated: 

Groigh Drummond, of the Society of Free Masons in Scotland, Grand Master, thrice 
Provost of Edinburgh/three hundred brother Masons attending, in presence of many 
persons of distinction, the Magistrates and Citizens, of Edinburgh, and of people of 
every rank an innumerable Multitude, and all applauding, for the conveniency of the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh, and the public ornament, as the beginning of the new 
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the Grand Mister/ who turned oat the tars of corn Upon the atone. The 
silver vessels were then delivered by the Wardens to the Substitute, and 
tty him presented to the Grand Master, who poured the contents upon the 
stone, Baying, “ May the bountiful hand of Heaven supply this city with 
abundanoe of earn, wine, oil, and all the other conveniences of life !” — 
This waasnccseded by three bunas, after which an anthem was sung. The 
Grand Master then repeated these words : “ As we have now laid this 
foundation-atone, may the Gfand Architect of the universe* of his kind 
providence, enable us to carry on and finish the work which we have now 
began ; may he be a guard to. this place, and the city in general; and may 
he preserve it from decay and ruin to the latest posterity.” The ceremony 
was concluded with a short prayer for the sovereign, the senate of the city, 
the Fraternity of Masons, and all the people : the musio was resumed, and 
the Grand Master returned to his chair, amid the plaudits of the Bre- 
thren. 

The Grand Master then addressed the lord provost, magistrates, and 
council, in an appropriate speech ; in which he thanked them for the hon- 
our which they had done him in witnessing the act of laying the founda- 
tion-stone of the intended structure, and expressed his earnest wish, that 
they and their successors might be happy instruments to forward the great 
and good work which was now begun, and offered so fair a prospect of suc- 
cess ; and ho sinoerely hoped, that it might add, not only to the ornament 
and advantage of the city of Edinburgh, but be the means of insuring te them 
lasting honour, and transmitting their memories to the latest posterity. He 
next addressed the undertakers of the work on the importance of the trust 
reposed in them, and recommended diHgenoe and industry to all the work- 
men' who might be employed under them. 

The magistrates then took their leave, and the Brethren resumed the 
procession to the palace of Holyrood-house, escorted by the military as be- 
fore, amidst an immense crowd of spectators. On arriving at the palace, 
the Grand Master, in the name of himself and his Brethren, returned his 
most grateful acknowledgments to the commanding officer of the troops 
for the assistance which he had given. The Brethren then entered 
the inner conrt of the palace, and formed a square, to receive the Grand 
Master and his officers with all due honour; who, followed by th£ Lodges 
according to seniority, proceeded to the great gallery, where an elegant 
entertainment was provided, and the greatest harmony prevailed. At nine 
o’clock in the evening the oompany broke up. 

Such was the regularity observed throughout the ceremony of the day, 

Buildings, laid this Stone, Willi ui AlixiUTDIB being Provost, on the 13th Septem- 
ber, 1753, of the iEra of Masonry, 5753, and of the reign of Giorqi 11. King of 
Great Britain, the 2 7 tk year. 
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that, notwithstanding the crowds of people who were collected on die occa- 
sion, the whole was concluded without a single aocident.* 

The Marquis of Carnarvon (afterwards Bake of Chandoe) succeeded 
Lord Carjsfort in the offioe of Grand Master of England, in March 1754. 
He began his administration by ordering the Book of Constitutions to be 
reprinted, nnder the inspection of a committee, consisting of the Grand 
Officers, and some other respectable Brethren. The Grand Master’s seal 
and attention to the true interests of the Society were shown on every oc- 
casion. He presented to the Grand Lodge a large silver jewel, gilt, for the 
use of the Treasurer, being cross keys in a knot, enamelled with blue ; and 
gave several other proofs of his attachment. 

Soon after the election of the Marquis of Carnarvon, the Grand Lodge 
took into consideration a complaint against certain Brethren, for assemb- 
ling, without any legal authority, under the denomination of ancient Mar 
tons ; and who, as such, considered themselves independent of the Society, 
and not subject to the laws of the Grand Lodge, or to the oontrol of the 
Grand Master. Dr. Manningham, the Deputy Grand Master, pointed out 
the necessity of discouraging such meetings, as being contrary to the laws 
of the Society, and openly subversive of the allegianoe due to the Grand 
Master. On this representation the Grand Lodge resolved, that the meet- 
ing of any Brethren under the denomination or Masons, other than as Bre- 
thren of the ancient and honourable Society of Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons, established upon the universal system, is inconsistent with the honour 
and interest of the Craft, and a high insult on the Grand Master and the 
whole body of Masons. In consequence of this resolution, fourteen Bre- 
thren, who were members of a Lodge held at the Ben Jonson’s head, in Pel- 
ham-street, Spitalfields, were expelled the Society, and that Lodge was or- 
dered to be erased from the list 

No preceding Grand Master granted so many provincial deputations as 
the Marquis of Carnarvon. On the 7th of October 1755, his lordship ap- 
pointed a Provincial Grand Master for Durham, and soon after a very re- 
spectable Lodge was constituted at Sunderland under his lordship’s aus- 
pices. In less than two years the following patents were issued by his 
lordship ; 1. For South Carolina ; 2. For South Wales ; 8. For Antigua; 4. 
For all North America, where no former provincial was appointed ; 5. For 
Barbadoes, and all other his Majesty’s islands, to the windward of Guade- 
loupe; 6. For St. Eustatius, Cuba, and St Martin’s, Dutch Carribee is- 
lands in America; 7. For Sicily, and the adjacent islands ; 8. For all his 
Majesty’s dominions in Germany, with the power to choose their successors ; 
and 9. For the County Palatine of Chester, and the City and County of 


* I have been thus minute in the above detail, not only that an event of such im- 
portance to the 8ociety might be recorded, but that it might serve as an example 
worthy of imitation in ceremonies of a similar kind on a future occasion. 
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Chester. The greeter pert of these appointments appear to here been 
mere honorary grants in favour of individuals, few of them haring been 
attended with any real advantage to the Society. 

The Marquis of Carnarvon oontinned to preside over the Fraternity till 
the 18th of May 1757! when he was succeeded by Lord Aberdour; da- 
ring whose mastership the Grand Lodge voted, among other charities, the 
earn of fifty pounds to be sent to Germany, to be distributed among such 
of the soldiers as were Masons in Prince Ferdinand’s army, whether Eng- 
lish, Hanoverians, or Hessians ; and this sum was soon after remitted to 
General Kingsley for the intended purpose. 

These were the principal proceedings of the Fraternity during the reign 
of George 1L, who, on the 5th of Oetober, 1780, expired at his p&laoe at 
Kensington, in the 77th year of his age, and the 84th of his reign. 

This period seems td have been the golden sees of Masonry in England ; 
the srienoes were cultivated and improved, the royal art was diligently pro- 
pagated, and true architecture dearly understood ; the Fraternity were hon- 
oured and esteemed ; the Lodges patronised by exalted characters ; and 
charity, humanity, and benevolence, appeared to be the distinguishing 
characteristics of Masons. 


8ECTION X. 


History of Masonry in the South of England from the Accession of *- T 
George JJL to the end of the year 1779* 

On the 6th of October, 1760, his late Majesty George HI. was pro- 
claimed. No prinoe ever ascended the throne, whose private virtues and 
amiable character had so justly endeared him to his people. To see a na- 
tive of England the sovereign of these realms, afforded the most glorious 
prospect of fixing our happy constitution in church and state on the firmest 
base. Under such a patron, the polite arts could not foil of meeting with 
every encouragement ; and to the honour of his Majesty it is to be observ- 
ed, that, after his accession to the throne, by his royal munifioenoe n6 pains 
were spared to explore distant regions in pursuit of useful knowledge, and 
to diffuse science throughout every part of his dominions. 

Masonry now flourished at home and abroad under the English Consti- 
tution ; and- Lord Aberdour eon tinned at the head of the Fraternity five 
years, during which time the public festivals and quarter communications 
were regularly held. His lordship equalled any of his predecessors in the 
number of appointments to the office of Provincial Grand Master, having 
granted the following deputations; 1. for Antigua and the Leeward Car- 
ribee islands ; 2. For the town of Norwich and county of Norfolk ; 8. 
For the Bahama Islands, in the room of the governor deceased ; 4. For 
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Hamburgh and Lower Saxony ; 5. For Gnadafoape ; 6. For Lancaster ; 7. 
For the province of Georgia ; 8. For Canada ; 9. For Andalusia, and places 
adjacent; 10. For Bermuda; 11. For Carolina; 12. For Mueqnito shore ; 
and 13. For Bait India. The aecond of thoae appointments, vi z ( for Nor- 
wich, is one by /which the 8eciety baa been materially benefited. By the 
diligence and attention of . the late Edward Bacon, Esq., to whom the pa- 
tent was first granted, the Lodge* in Norwich and Norfolk considerably In- 
creased, and Masonry .was regularly conducted in that , province under hie 
inspection for many yean. 

Lord Aberdour held the office of Grand Master till the 8d of May, 1762, 
when he was succeeded by Earl Ferrers, during whose presidency nothing 
remarkable occurred. The Society seems at this time to hare lost 
much of ita consequence ; the general assemblies and oommtmications not 
Having been honoured with the presence of the nobility as formerly, and 
many Lodges being erased from the list for non-attendance en the duties df 
the Grand Lodge.* By the diligence and attention, however, of the late 
General John Salter, then Deputy Grand Master, the business of the So- 
ciety was carried on with regularity, and the fund of charity considerably 
increased. Provincial patents were made out during EaH Ferrers' presi- 
' dency ; 1. For Jamaica ; 2. For East India, where no particular provincial 
was before appointed ; 3. For Cornwall ; 4. For Armenia ; 6. For West- 
phalia ; 6. For Bombay ; 7. For the Dukedom of Brunswick ; 8. For the 
Grenadas, St. Vincent, Dominica, Tobago, &c ; and 9. For Canada. From 
these appointments no considerable emoluments have resulted to the So- 
ciety, excepting from the third and sixth ; George Bell for Cornwall ; and 
James Todd for Bombay. Both these gentlemen were particularly atten- 
tive to the duties of their respective offices ; especially the former, to whom 
the Society is in a great measure indebted for the flourishing state of Ma- 
sonry in Cornwall. 

On the 8th of May 1764, at an assembly and feast at Vininer’s-hall, 
Lord Blaney was elected Grand Master. Lord Ferrers invested John JEU- 
vis, Esq., . late Deputy Grand Master, as proxy for his lordship, who con- 
tinued in office two years ; during which time, he being chiefly in Ireland, 
the business of the Society was faithfully executed by his Deputy, General 
Salter, an active and vigilant officer. The scheme of opening a subscrip- 
tion for the purchase of furniture for the Grand Lodge was agitated about 
this time, and some money collected for the purpose ; but the design dropped 
for want of encouragement. A new edition of the Book of Constitutions 
was ordered to be printed binder the inspection of a committee, with acon- 

• After this period, new" Constitutions had been too easily granted, and Lodges mid- 
tiplied beyond proportion. A proper check, however, is now put to this practice ; the 
legislature having prohibited, by a late Act of Parliament, the constituting of any 
new Lodges. 
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tinuation of the proceedings of the Society since the publication of deleft 
edition. 

During Lord Bl&ney’s presidency, the dukes of Gkraqgeter sad Cumber- 
land, his Majesty’s brothers, were initiated into the Order; the former at 
an occasional Lodge assembled at the Horn Tavern, Wert mini ter, on the 
16th of February, 1766, at which his lordship presided in person; ti» 
latter at an occasional Lodge assembled at the Thatched House .Tavern, in 
St. JamcsVstreet, under the direction of General Salter. 

Th following deputations for the office of Provincial Grand Master 
“were granted by Lord Blaney : 1. For Barbadoes ; 2. For Upper. Saxony.; 
8. For Stockholm; 4. For Virginia; 5. For Bengal; 6. For Italy; 7. 
For the Upper and Lower Rhine, and the circle of Franconia ; 8* For An- 
tigua; 9. For the Electorate of Saxony; 10. For Madras, and its depen- 
dencies ; 11. For Hampshire ; and 12. For Montserrat. The fifth, tenth! 
and eleventh of these appointments, have been faithfully executed. By 
the indefatigable assiduity of that truly Masonic luminary, the late Thomas 
Dunckerley, Esq., in whose favour the appointment for Hampshire was 
first made out, Masonry made considerable progress in that province! as 
Well as in many other counties in England. Soon after his appointment to 
‘this office, he accepted the superintendence of the Lodges in Dorsetshire, 
Essex, Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, and Herefordshire^ The rehrival 
of the Bengal and Madras appointments has been also attended With con- 
siderable advantage to the Society, as is evident by the kte liberal remit- 
tances from the East Indies. 

Among several regulations respecting the fees of Constitutions, and oth- 
er matters which passed during Lord Blauey’s administration! whs ihC fid- 
lowing : That, as the' Grand Lodge entertained the highest sense of tbo 
honour conferred on the Society by the initiation of the Dukes of Glou- 
cester and Cumberland, it was resolved, that each of their royal highnesses 
should be presented with an apiten, lined with blue silk ; and that, in ail 
future processions, they should rank as Past Grand Masters, nett to tho 
'Grand officers for the time being. The Same compliment was also paid t> 
their royal brother the late Duke of York, who was initiated into Masonry 
abroad, while on his travels; 

The Duke of Beaufort succeeded Lord Blaney in the office of Grand 
Master, and Was installed by proxy at Merchant Tailors 1 -hall on the 27th 
of April! 1767,; and under his patronage the Society flourished. - 

In the beginning of 1768! two letters were received from the Grand 
Lodge of France! expressing a desire of opening a regular correspondence 

••In grateful testimony of the zealous and indefatigable exertions of this gentle- 
man, for many years, to promote the honour and interest of the Society, the Grand 
Lodge resolved, that he should rank as a Past Senior Grand Warden, and in atf pro- 
cessions take place next the present Senior Grand Warden for the time being. 1 % No- 
vember, 1795, he died at'Portsmouth. 
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with the Grand Lodge of England. This was cheerfully agreed to; and a 
Book of Constitutions, with a list of the Lodges under the Oonstitation of 
England, and the form of a deputation, elegantly bound, were ordered to 
be sent as a present to the Grand Lodge of Franee. 

Sereral regulations for the future government of the Society were also 
made out about this time; particularly one respecting the office of Provin- 
cial Grand Master. At a Grand Lodge, held at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern in the Strand, on the 29th of April, 1768, it was resolved, that 
ten guineas should be paid to the fund of charity, cm the appointment of 
every Provincial Grand Master who had not served die office of Grand 
Steward. 

The most remarkable occurrence during the administration of the Duke 
of Beaufort was, the plan of an incorporation of the Society by royal char- 
ter. At a Grand Lodge, held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern on the 
28th of Ootober, 1768, a report was made from the Committee of Charity, 
held on the 21st of that month, at the Horn Tavern in Fleet-street, of the 
Grand Master’s intentions to have the Society incorporated, if it met with 
the approbation of the Brethren ; the advantages of the measure were 
fully explained, and a plan for carrying it into immediate effect was sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the Committee. This plan being approved 
in the Grand Lodge, thanks were voted to the Grand Master for his atten- 
tion to the interests and prosperity of the Sooiety. The Hon. Charles Dil- 
lon, the Deputy Grand Master, informed the Brethren, that he had sub- 
mitted to the Committee a plan for raising a fund to build a hall, 'and pur- 
chase jewels, furniture, &c., for the Grand Lodge, independent of the gen- 
eral fund of charity ; a measure which, he apprehended, would be a pro- 
per prelude to the Incorporation, should it be the wish of the Sooiety to 
obtain a charter. This plan being also maturely investigated, several 
amendments were made, and the whole referred to the next Grand Lodge 
for confirmation. In the mean time it was resolved, that the plan should 
be printed, and transmitted to every Lodge on reoorcl* The Duke of 
Beaufort, finding that the Sooiety approved of the Incorporation, contribut- 
ed his best endeavours to carry the design into execution : at first he was 
opposed by a few Brethren, who misconceived his good intentions; but the 
majority of the Society persevering in the measure, a copy of the intended 
charter was printed, and ordered to be dispersed among the Lodges. f From 

9 This plan consisted chiefly of certain fees to be pa$d by foe Grand Officers an- 
nually, by new Lodges at their Constitution, and by Brethren at initiation into Ma- 
sonry, or admission into Lodges as members, Ac. 

t Before the Society had eome to any determined resolution on the bus in es s, the 
members of a respectable Lodge, then held at the Half-Moon Tavern, Cheapside, en- 
tered a caveat in the attorney-generaTs office against the incorporation ; and this cir- 
cumstance being reported to the Grand Lodge, an impeachment was laid against the 
officers of that Lodge, for unwarrantably exposing the private resolutions of the 
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the return of the different Ledge* it appeared, that one hundred and sixty* 
eight had voted for the Incorporation, and only forty-three against it; upon 
which a motion waa made in Grand Lodge, on the 28th of April, 1769* 
that the Society shonld be incorporated, and it was oarried in the affirms- 
tive by a great majority. 

At a Grand Lodge, held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, on the 27th 
of Oetober, 1769, it was resolved, That the earn of 1,8001, then standing 
in the names of Bowlaad Berkeley, Esq*, the Grand Treasurer, and Mr* 
Arthur Beardmore and Mr. Rkhard Nevison, his sureties, in the three per 
cent, bank consolidated annuities, in trust for the Society, be transferred 
into the names of the present Grand officers ; and at an Extraordinary 
Grand Lodge, on the 29th of November following, the Society was inform- 
ed, that Mr. Beardmore had refused to join in the transfer ; upon which 
it was resolved, that letters should be sent, in the name of the Society, 
signed by the aoting Grand Officers, to Lord Blaney, the Past Grand Mas- 
ter, and to his Deputy and Wardens, to whom the Grand Treasurer and 
his sureties had given bond, requesting their ooncurrenoe in the resolutions 
of the Grand Lodge on the 29th of October last* Mr. Beardmore, how- 
ever, dying soon after, the desire of the Grand Lodge was complied with 
by' Mr. Nevison, his executor, and the transfer regularly made. 

The Duke of Beaufort constituted several new Lodges, and granted the 
following provincial deputations daring his presidency : 1. For South Caro* 
olina; 2. Jamaica; 8. Barbadoes; 4. Naples and Sicily ; 5. The Empire 
of EnssSa; and 6. The Austrian Netherlands. The increase of foreign 
Lodges occasioned the institution of a new officer, a Provincial Grand Mas* 
ter for foreign Lodges in general ; and his Grace accordingly nominated a 
gentleman for that office. He also appointed Provincial Grand Masters for 
Kent, Suffolk, Lancashire, and Cumberland. Another new appointment 
likewise took plaoe during his Graoe’s administration, vis., the office of 
General Inspector or Provincial Grand Master for Lodges within the bills 
of mortality ; but the majority of the Lodges in London disapproving the 
appointment, the authority was soon after withdrawn. 

At a Grand Lodge, held at the Crown and Anohor Tavern, on the 26th 
of April, 1770, the Provincial Grand Master for foreign Lodges acquaint- 
ed the Society, that he had lately received a letter from Charles Baron de 
Boetxelaer, Grand Master of the National Grand Lodge of the United Pro- 
vinces of Holland and their dependencies, requesting to be acknowledged 

Grand Lodge. On the business being brought before the Grand Lodge, it was deter- 
mined, that the members of the said Lodge had been guilty of a great ofitnee, in pre- 
suming to oppose die resolutions of the Grand Lodge, and frustrate the intentions of 
the 8ociety. A motion was therefore made, that the Lodge should bo erased from the 
list; but, on the Master acknowledging the fault, and, in the name of himself and 
his Brethren, making a proper apology, the motion was withdrawn, and the oienee 
LrgiTts. ~ 
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*6 stick by the Grand Lodge of England, whose superiority he mimed ) 
and promising, that if the Grand Lodge of England would agree d* future 
Hot to eoagtitote any new Lodge within b» jurisdiotioa, the Ctatnd Lodge 
of Holland would observe the same restriction with respect to all parts of 
the world where Lodges were already established tinder the patronage of 
England. Upon these terns, he requested that a firm and friendly alli- 
ance might be established between the Officers of both Grand Lodges, an 
annual correspondence kept up, and each Grand Lodge regularly toade ao* 
qu&inted once hr every year with the most material transactions of the oth- 
er. On this report being made, the Grand Lodge agreed, thatsuch Co alli- 
ance or compact should be entered into, and executed, agreeably to Baron 
de Boetzel&er’s request. 

' In 1771, a bill was brought into parliament by the Hon. Charles Dillon, 
the Deputy Grand Master, for incorporating the Society by act of parlia- 
ment ; but on the second reading of the bill, it having been opposed by 
"Mr. Onslow, at the desire of several Brethren who had petitioned the house 
against it, Mr. Dillon moved to postpone the consideration of it, sine die ; 
'and thus the design of an Incorporation fell to the ground. 

Lord Petre succeeded the Duke of Beaufort on the 4th of May, 1772 j 
when several regulations were made for better securing the property be- 
longing to the Society. A considerable sum having been subscribed for 
the purpose of building a hall, a committee was appointed to superintend 
the management of that business. Every measure was adopted to enforce 
the laws for raising a new fund to carry the designs of the Society into 
execution, and no pains were spared by the committee to complete the pur- 
pose of their appointment. By their report to the Grand Lodge on the 27th 
of April, 1774, it appeared, that they had contracted for the purchase of 
-a plot of ground and premises, consisting of two large commodious dwel- 
ling-houses and a large garden,- situated in Great Queen-street, Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields, late in the possession of Philip Carteret Webb, Esq., deceased), 
the particulars of which were specified in a plan then delivered ; that the 
red value appeared to be 3,205/. at the least, but that 3,180/. was the sum 
contracted to be paid for the premises ; that the front-house might producp 
90/. per annum^ and the baok-house would furnish commodious committed- 
rooms, offices, kitchens, &c. ; and that the gasden was sufficiently largo to 
contain a complete hall for the use of the Boeiety, the expense of which 
was calculated not to exceed 3,000/.* This report having met with-geaaral 

* NotWHhstertdihg this etf&riate,* it-appears bjrfbeGran4Treastrfei 3 eacconnts, that 
• In 1792 abate 2O,0OO/, had beeh expended On this baflding ; and that exclusive of an 
annuity -of 2501. on account of a tontine, there then remained dne from the hall-ftirai 
to sundry tradesmen, a considerable debt, the greatest part of which has since been 
paid off The tavern has been rebuilt, and enlarged, within these few years, which 
has increased the expense to 30.000/. 
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approbation, Lord Pefcre, ike D&kes of Beaufort «nd Ch&ndoa, Earl Fos- 
ters, and Lord Viscount Dudley and Ward, were appointed Trustees for 
ike Society ; and theooaveyanoe of the promisee which had been pvrchae* 
ed, was made* out in their names. 

On the 22d of' February, 1776,* the haU-ootemittee reported to the 
Grand Lodge, that a plan had been proposed and approved for raising 
5,000/. to complete the designs of the Society, by granting annuities for 
lives, with benefit of survivorship ; a plan now known under the name of 
Tontine. It was accordingly resolved, That there should be one hundred 
lives at 50/. each ; that the whole premises belonging to the. Society in 
Great Queen-street, with the hall to be built thereon, should be vested in 
trustees, as a security to the subscribers, who should be paid 51. per cent 
for their money advanced, the whole interest amounting to ?5 01. per annum ; 
that this interest should be divided among the subscribers, and the sur- 
vivors or survivor of them ; and, upon the detfth of the lust survivor, the 
whole to determine for the benefit of the Society. The Grand Lodge ap- 
proving the plan, the . subscription immediately commenced, and in leap 
than three months it was complete; upon which the trustees of the Society 
.conveyed the estate to the trustees of the Tontine, iu pursuance of a reso- 
lution of the Grand Lodge entered into for that purpose. 

On the 1st of May 1775, the foundation stonef of the new hall was laid 

• “ At the battle of Bunker’s Hill, on the 17th June, this year, Masonry in America 
met with a heavy loss in the death of Grand Master Warren, who was slain contend- 
ing for the liberties of his country. Soon after the evacuation of Boston by the Bri- 
tish army, and previous to any regular communication, the Brethren, influenced by a 
pious regard to the memory of the late Grand Master, were induced to search for his 
body, which had been rudely and indiscriminately buried in the field of slaughter. — 
They accordingly repaired to the place, and, by direction of a person who was on the 
ground at the time of his burial, a spot was found where the earth had been recently 
turned up. Upon removing the turf, and opening the grave, which was on the brow 
of a hill, and adjacent to a small cluster of sprigs, the remains were discovered in a 
mangled condition, but were easily identified hy means of an artificial tooth ; and be- 
ing decently raised, were conveyed to the state-house in Boston; from whence, by a 
large and respectable number of brethren, with the late grand officers, attending in 
procession, they were carried to the stone chapel, where an animated eulogium was 
delivered by Brother Pbioz Mobtom. The body was then deposited in the silent 
vault, without a sculptured stone to mark the spot ; but as the whole earth is the 
sepulchre of illustrious men, his feme, his glorious actions, ere engraven on the tablet 
of universal remembrance, and will survive marble monuments, or local inscriptions.” 
(Webb’s Monitor, p. 292.) I have been induced to insert an account of this transac 
tion, as it redounds so much to the honour and fraternal piety of our American Bre 
thren. — Editor. 

t Within the foundation-stone was deposited a plate, with the following inscrip 
tion: 


Anno regni Georgii tertii Quindecimo, 
Salutis hum ana, MDCCLXXV. Mensis Mali 
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in solemn form, in the presence of a numerous company of the Brethren. 
After the ceremony, the company proceeded in carriages to Leathersellen’- 
hall, where an elegant entertainment was provided on the occasion ; and at 
this meeting the offioe of Grand Chaplain was first instituted. 

The building of the hall went on so rapidly, that it was finished in little 
more than twelve months. On the 28d of May, 1776, it was opened, and 
dedicated, in solemn form, to Masonry, Virtue, and Universal Charity and 
Benevolence, in the presence of a brilliant assembly of the Brethren. A 
new Ode, written and set to music on the occasion, was performed, before 
a number of ladies, who honoured the Society with their oompany on that 
day. An Exordium on Masonry, not less elegant than instructive, was 
given by the Grand Secretary, and an excellent oration delivered by the 
Grand Chaplain. In commemoration of an event so pleasing to the So* 
dety, it was agreed, that the anniversary of this oeremony should be ever 
after regularly kept. 

Thus was completed, under the auspices of a nobleman, whose amiable 
character as a man, and seal as a Mason, may be equalled, but cannot be 
surpassed, that elegant and highly finished room in Great Queen-s&eet in 
which the annual assembly and quarterly communications of the Frater- 
nity are held; and to the accomplishment of which many Lodges, as well 

Die Primo, 

Hunc primum Lapidem, 

Ante Latomorum, 

(Anglice, Free and Accepted Masons) 

Poauerit 

Honoratiaaimua Rob. Edv. Dom. Petre, Rare, 
n Petre, do Writtle, 

Summns Latomorum Anglia Magister; 

Aaaidentiboa 

Viro Orn&tissimo Rowland o Holt, Armigero, 

Summi Magistri Deput&to ; 

Tins oroatisaimis 
Joh. Hatch et Hen. D&gge, 

Summit Gubernatoribua ; 

Plenoque coram fratrum concurau ; 

Quo etiam tempore regum, Principiumque, 

Yirorum favore, 

Studioque Sustentatum — Maximoa per 
Europam 

Honorea Occupaverat 

Nomen Latomorum, 

Cui insuper Nomini Sum mum Anglia Conventual 
Praesae Fecerat 

Universa fratrum Per orbem multitudo, 

E coelo Descendit. 

TNQ0I XEATTON 
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as private individuals, have liberally subscribed. It is to be regretted, that 
the finances of the Society will not admit of its being solely reserved for 
Masonic purposes. 

The hall is as elegant and highly-finished a room as the metropolis can 
show. The entrance into it is from the Committee-room, through a small 
gallery, on the right of which is a commodious flight of steps leading to 
the under-croft, or ground apartments, and on the left a small room appro* 
printed for the reception of wines on grand festivals : above this is a large 
music gallery, capable of containing three hundred spectators, exclusive of 
the band of mnsic, supported by pillars and pilasters of the Composite or- 
der. The length of this building within the walls is 92 fret ; it is 48 feet 
broad, and upwards of 60 fret high. At the upper end of the hall there 
is a place allotted for the Grand Offioers and their attendants, when the 
Grand Lodge meets, which takes up about one-fourth of the whole length, 
and which is higher than the rest by two steps ; at the extremity of which 
is .a very beautiful alcove of a semi-circular form, in which is fixed a fine 
organ. On the right and left of this elevated plaoe are two galleries, sup- 
ported by beautiful fluted pillars of the Corinthian order, either for music, 
or to admit ladies to the sight of such ceremonies as the laws of the So- 
ciety will permit. The remaining part of the hall is for the use of the 
Grand Stewards, and Brethren in general, when the Grand Lodge assem- 
bles. The pilasters on eaeh side of the hall are Anted, and otherwise most 
beautifully decorated. Between these pilasters there are places appropri- 
ated for the reception of fall-length paintings of the Grand Masters, Ac.* 
Above them are places for such historical paintings as have some affinity 
to the royal art, or are expressive of the virtues of Free Masonry. All the 
other intermediate spaces are elegantly deeorated with the most beautiful 
emblematical, symbolical, and hieroglyphieal figures and representations of 
the mysteries of the royal art 

Bound the top of the side walls runs a small balustrade, or rather a kind 
of ornamented iron palisades, capable of holding a vast number of specta- 
tors ; above which a number of semi-circular windows are placed, so con- 
trived, as to open and shut with the greatest ease and facility, to let in 
fresh air as often as may be required. The reason why the windows are 
placed so high is, that no spectators from the adjacent houses may view the 
Masonic oeremonies. 

The roof of this magnificent hall is, in all probability, the highest finish- 
ed pieee of workmanship in Europe ; having gained universal applause 
from all beholders, and has raised the character of the architect (Richard 
Cox) beyond expression. In the oentre of this roof a most splendid sus 

• Those st present fixed, are, the Prince of Wales, the earl of Moira, the late Dukes 
of Cumberland aad Manchester, the late Lord Petre, the late Duke of Kent, the Duk« 
of Sussex, and the Duke of Athol, 
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fe represented in burnished gold, surrounded bj the twelve signs of thw 
Zodiac, with their respective characters ; viz. Aries V. Taurus, 8 • Gemini, 
n. Cancer, 25. Leo. &• Virgo, irjj. Libra, a. Scorpio, n^* Sagittarius, f. 
Capricorn, V}. Aquarius, Off, and Pieces. X.* 

Whenever the Grand Lodge assembles, this hall is farther ornamented 
with five brilliant and rich cut-glass chandeliers, the most magnificent of 
which hangs above that, part of the hall allotted to the Grand officers; tha 
other four are distributed in pairs, at equal distances. These lustres, with 
a sufficient number of sconoes, in which only wax lights burn> illuminate 
the hall with a great brilliancy .f 

The Brethren of St. John’s Lodge in Newcastle, animated by the exam- 
ple set them in the metropolis, opened a subscription among themselves for 
the purpose of building, in tho Low Frair Chair, in; that iown, a new hall 
for their meetings; and, on the 23d of September, 1776, the foundation- 
stone J of that building was laid by Mr. Francis Peacock, then. Master of 
the Lodge. This edifice was speedily completed, furnished, and dedicated j 
but we learn that it has been since sold, and appropriated to other pur- 
poses. , 

• The Mithratic cavern in Persia, where the Initiations were performed, was adorn- 
ed a similar manner, to represent the Mundane system ; save that the three objects of 
their idol&tnoutf worship, the San, the Bull, and the Lion, were larger and more con- 
spicuous th%n the feet* (Vide Hist. Init. Lect. vi.) The emblematic meaning of tho 
sun is well known to the enlightened and inquisitive Free Mason ; and as the real sun 
ii situated in the centre of the universe, so is this emblematic sun fixed in the centre 
of real Masonry. We all know that the sun is the fountain of light, the source of 
the seasons, the cause of the vicissitudes of day and night, the parent of vegetation^ 
end' the friend of man; but the scientific Free Mason only knows the reason why 
the sun is thus placed in the centre of this beautiful hall. 

t The tavern is a ^npst oornmod i ous suite of rooms ; and, under its present conduc- 
tor. possesses that large portion of the public favour to which Ids civility liberality, 
diligence, and attention, most justly entitle him. 

J Underneath this stone was placed a copper plate, with the following inscription.: 

ASdificii Hvivs . 

In mvtvam Amicitiam Stabiliendam 
Pro Svmmi Natvr® Nvminis 
Architect! Kegnatoris Vcneratione 
Pro vefri Itovdetigatiene 
Morvm scienti® artivmq bonarvm 
lagenvo cvltv- 
Hvmani Generis Beneficio 
Solativm Tempestiwm Praebendo 
Conventvi Fraterno Sacri 
Sra&mncvs Peacock Prefect Honormnd. 

Fvndamenta Posvit 
In C&lend. Octob. 

An. Sal. Hvm. MDCCLXXTI. 

An. Consort MMMMMDCCLXXVL 
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The flourishing state of the Society in England attracting the attention of 
Masons in Germany, they solicited oar friendship and alliance. The Grand 
Lodge at Berlin, under the patronage of the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, 
requested a friendly union and correspondence with their Brethren of Eng* 
land; which was agreed to, on the Grand Lodge of Germany engaging to 
remit an annual donation to the fund of charity. 

The business of the Society having now considerably increased, it wast 
resolved, that the Grand Secretary should be permitted in future to employ, 
a deputy, or assistant, at an annual salary proportioned to his labour. 

- On the 14th of February, 1776, the Grand Lodge resolved, That in fu- 
ture all Past Grand Officers should be permitted to wear a particular gold, 
jewel, the ground enamelled blue; and each officer to be distinguished by 
the jewel which he wore while iu office ; with this difference, that such, 
honorary jewel should be feed within a circle, or oval ; on the borders of 
which were to he inscribed his name, and the year in which he served the 
office. This jewel was intended to be worn in Grand Lodge, pendant to a, 
broad blue riband; and, on other oocasions, to be feed to the breast by a 
Barrow blue riband.* 

Many regulations respecting the government of the Fraternity were 
established during Lord Petre’s administration. The meetings of irregular 
Masons again* attracting notice, on the 10th of April, 1777, the following 
law was enacted ; “ That the persons who assemble in London, and else* 
where, in the character of Masons, calling themselves Ancient Mason*, and 
at present said to be under the pair (mage of the Duke of Athol, are notty 
be countenanced, or acknowledged, by any regular Lodge or Mason, under 
the constitution of England; nor shall any regular Mason be present at 
any of their conventions, to give a sanction to their proceedings; qnder tha 
penalty of forfeiting the privileges of the Society : nor shall any- person 
initiated at any of their irregular meetings, be admitted into any Lodge 
without being re-made.* That this censure shall not be extended to any 
Lodge, or Mason made, in Scotland or Ireland, under the constitution of 
either of these kingdoms ; or to any Lodge, or Mason made abroad, mode? 

9 How iar the introduction of new ornaments is reconcileable to the original prac* 
flees of the Society, 1 will not presume to determine ; but it is the opinion of many 
old Masons, that multiplying honorary distinctions among Masons, lessens the value 
and importance of the real jewels by which the acting officers of the Lodge are dis- 
distinguished. 

t This censure only extends to those irregular Lodges in London, which seceded 
from the rest of the Fraternity in 1738,. and set up an independent government, in 
open defiance, of the established authority of the kingdom, and the general rules of 
the institution. See p. 363 — 364. It cannot apply to the Grand Lodge in York city, 
or any Lodges under, that truly ancient and respectable banner; as the independence 
and regular proceedings of that assembly have been fully admitted and authenticated 
by the Grand Lodge in London, in the Book of Constitutions printed under their sane 
tionin 1738. 
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tiie patronage of any foreign Grand Lodge in alliance with the Grand 
Lodge of England ; but that such Lodge and Masona shall be deemed re* 
gnlar and constitutional.” 

An Appendix to the Book of Constitutions, containing all the principal 
prooeedings of the Society sinoe the publication of the last edition, was or* 
dered to be printed; also a new annual publication, intitled The Free Mo- 
won'* Calendar ; and the profits arising from the sale of both were to be re- 
gularly brought to account in the charity fund. To preserve the conse- 
quence of the Society, the following law was also enacted at this time : — 
That the fees for constitutions, initiations, Ac., be advanced ; that no per- 
son be initiated into Masonry in any Lodge under the constitution of Eng* 
land for a less sum than two guineas;* and that the name, age, addition or 
profession, and place of residence, of every person so initiated, and of 
every admitted member of a regular Lodge since the 29th of October, 
1768, be registered; under the penalty of such Mason made, or member 
admitted, being deprived of the privileges of the Society. 

The Masons in Sunderland having considerably increased during his 
lordship’s administration, an elegant hall was built in that town for their 
meetings."}* On the 16th of July, 1778, this hall was dedicated in solemn 
form before a numerous company of Brethren ; on which occasion a very 
animated oration on Masonry was delivered in the presence of above 120 
ladies. On the 19th of November 1782, this hall was destroyed by fire, 
and many valuable books and papers were burnt The seal of the Bre- 
thren, however, induced them the following year to build another hall, 
named Phoenix-hall, of which the foundation-stone was laid in great pomp 
en the 5th of April, 1784; and in the following year it was finished, and 
dedicated in solemn form. 

• The usual charitable donation at initiation in Many Lodges is now seldom under 
fire guineas, and more frequently double that sum. 

t The following directions, respecting the building of Lodges, are contained in the 
book of Helvetian Ceremonies, already often cited, and I believe are strictly attended 
to in Germany and France : 

44 The proper time for beginning to build a Lodge, is from die 15th of April to the 
15th of May. Some think the 18th of April is the most Masonic day. Masons 
should build their Lodges within a court of high walls ; but that not being easily ac- 
quired, its windows should be high from the ground ; the bottoms of the windows 
should not be lees than five cubits high, measuring from the superficee of the floor 
within. The foundation-stone is in the corner of the Ammonites. The proper height 
of a Lodge is eighteen cubits ; the length and breadth are not determined. The hall 
Is for the great congregations. The names of Lodges are sometimes ill chosen. The 
Apollo, the Minerva, the Vesta, Ac., are heathen names, inspiring ideas of idolatry 
and superstition, and can have nothing to do with Masonry. The names of great 
Masons of old may be chosen ; and the builders would do well to find out what great 
man or bishop built the nearest Cathedral, and name file Lodge after him ; for this is 
certain, that every Cathedral wu built by the ancient Society of Free and Accepted 
Masons.” — Editor. 
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Lord Petre granted provincial deputations for Madras and Virginia ; alee 
for Hants, Sussex, and Surrey. During his lordship’s presidency, some 
Lodges were erased from the list for nonconformity to the laws, but many 
new ones were added ; so that, aider his banner, the Society became truly 
respectable. 

On the first of May, 1777, Lord Petre was succeeded by the Duke of 
Manchester $ during whose administration the tranquility of the Soeiety 
was interrupted by some private dissensions. An unfortunate dispute hav- 
ing arisen among the members of the Lodge of Antiquity, on account of 
some proceedings of the Brethren of that Lodge on the festival of St. John 
the Evangelist, after his grace’s election, the complaint was introduced into 
the Grand Lodge, where it occupied the attention of every committee and 
communication for twelve months. It originated from the Master, War- 
dens, and some of the members, in consequence of a resolution of the 
Lodge, having attended divine service at St Dunstan’s church in Fleet- 
street, in the clothing of the Order, and walked baek to the Mitre Tavern 
in their regalia, not having obtained a dispensation for the purpose. The 
Grand Lodge determined the measure to be a violation of the general re- 
gulations respecting public processions ; and various opinions being form- 
ed, several Brethren were highly dissatisfied. 

Another circumstance tended still farther to widen this breach. The 
Lodge of Antiquity having expelled three of its members for misbehaviour, 
the Grand Lodge interfered, and, as was thought, without proper investi- 
gation, ordered them to be reinstated. With this order the Lodge refused 
to comply, the members conceiving themselves competent and sole judges 
in the , choice of their own private members. The privileges of the Lodge 
of Antiquity, acting by immemorial constitution, began to be set up, in op- 
position to the supposed uncontrollable authority of the Grand Lodge est* 
Wished by themselves in 1717 ; and in the investigation of this point, the 
original canse of the dispate was totally forgotten. Matters were now 
carried to the extreme on both sides, resolutions precipitately entered into 
and edicts inadvertently issued ; memorials and remonstrances were pre* 
sented in vain, and at last a rupture ensued. The Lodge of Antiquity, on, 
one hand, supported its immemorial privileges ; appointed committees to 
examine records ; applied to the old Lodge in York city, and to the Lodges 
in Sootland and Ireland, for advice ; entered a protest against, and peremp- 
torily refused to comply with, the resolutions of the Grand Lodge ; dis- 
continued the attendance of the Master and Wardens a i the committees of 
charity and quarterly communications as its representatives ; published a 
manifesto in its vindication ; notified its separation from the Grand Lodge ; 
and avowed an aliianoe with the Grand Lodge of all England held in the 
city of York, and every Lodge and Mason who wished to act in conformity 
to the original constitutions. The Grand Lodge, on the other band, en- 
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forced its edicts, and extended protection to the few Brethren whose cause 
it had espoused, by permitting them to assemble as a regular Lodge with* 
out any warrant, under the denomination of the Lodge of Antiquity itself, 
and suffering them to appear by their representatives at the Grand Lodge 
as the real Lodge of Antiquity, from which they had been excluded, and 
which still continued to act by its own immemorial constitution ; anathe- 
mas were issued, and several worthy Brethren expelled the Society, for re- 
fusing to surrender the property of the Lodge to persons who had been re- 
gularly expelled from it ; while printed letters were circulated, with the 
Grand Treasurer’s accounts, derogatory to the dignity of the Society. This % 
produced a schism, which subsisted for the space of ten years. 

To justify the proceedings of the Grand Lodge, the following resolution 
of the Committee of Charity, held in February, 1779, was printed and 
dispersed among the Lodges : — 

" Resolved, That every Private Lodge derives its authority from the 
Grand Lodge, and that no authority but the Grand Lodge can withdraw or 
take away that power. That though the majority of a Lodge may deter- 
mine to quit the Society, the constitution, or power of assembling, remains 
with, and is vested in, the rest of the members who may be desirous of 
continuing their allegiance ; and that if all the members withdraw them- 
selves, the constitution is extinct, and the authority reverts to the Grand 
Lodge.” 

This resolution, it was argued, might operate with respect to any Lodge 
whioh derived its constitution from the Grand Lodge, but could not apply 
to one which derived its authority from another channel, long before the 
establishment of the Grand Lodge, and which authority had never been 
superseded, but repeatedly admitted and acknowledged. Had it appeared 
upon record, that after the establishment of the Grand Lodge, this original 
authority had been surrendered, forfeited, or exchanged for a warrant from 
the Grand Lodge, the Lodge of Antiquity must have admitted the resolu- 
tion of the Grand Lodge in its full force ; but as no such circumstance ap- 
peared on record, the members of the Lodge of Antiquity were justified 
in considering their immemorial constitution sacred, while they chose to 
exist as a Lodge, and act in obedience to the ancient constitutions. 

Considering the subject in this point of view, it evidently appears, that 
the resolutions of the Grand Lodge could have no effect on the Lodge of 
Antiquity, after the publication of the manifesto which avowed its separa- 
tion ; nor while the members of that Lodge continued to meet regularly 
as heretofore, and to promote the laudable purposes of Masonry on their 
old independent foundation. The Lodge of Antiquity, it was asserted, 
could not be dissolved while the majority of its members kept together, 
and acted in conformity to the original constitutions ; and no edict of the 
Grand Lodge, or its committees, could deprive the members of that Lodge 
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of a Tight wMbh had been admitted to be rested in themselves, collective- 
ly, from time immemorial, a right which had not been derived from, or 
ever ceded to, any Grand Lodge whatever. 

To understand more dearly the nature of that constitution by which 
the Lodge of Antiquity is upheld, we must have recourse to the usages and 
customs which prevailed among Masons at thp end of the 17th and begin* 
ning of the 18th century. The Fraternity then had a discretionary power 
to meet as Masons, in certain numbers, according to their degrees, with the 
approbation of the Master of the work where any publio building was car- 
rying on, as often as they found it necessary so to do ; and when so met, to 
receive into the Order brothers and fellows, and practise the rights of Ma- 
sonry. The idea of investing Masters and Wardens of Lodges in Grand 
Lodge assembled, or the Grand Master himself, with a power to grant war- 
rants of constitution to certain Brethren to meet as Masons at certain 
houses, on the observance of certain conditions, had then no existence. — 
The fraternity were under no such restrictions The Ancient Charges 
were the only standard for the regulation of conduct, aud uo law was known 
in the Society which those charges did not inculcate. To the award of the 
Fraternity at large, in general meeting assembled, once or twice in a year, 
all Brethren were subject, and the authority of the Grand Master nevei 
extended beyond the bounds of that general meeting. Every private as 
sembly, or Lodge, was under the direction of its particular Master, chosen 
for the occasion, whose authority terminated with the meeting. When a 
Lodge was fixed at any particular place for a certain time, an attestation 
from the Brethren present, entered on record, was a sufficient proof of its 
regular constitution ; and this practice prevailed for many years after the 
revival of Maftmry in the south of England. By this authority, which 
never proceeded from the Grand Lodge, unfettered by any other restric- 
tions than the constitutions of Masonry, the Lodge of Antiquity has al- 
ways acted, aud still continues to act. 

Whilst I have endeavoured to explain the subject of this unfortunate 
dispute, I rejoice in the opportunity which the proceedings of the grand 
feast in 1790, afforded of promoting harmony, by restoring to the privi- 
leges of the Society all the Brethren of the 'Lodge of Antiquity who had 
been falsely aocused and expelled in 1779. By the operation of our pro- 
fessed principles, and through the mediation of a true friend to genuine 
Masonry, the late William Birch, Esq., Past Master of the Lodge of An- 
tiquity, unanimity was happily restored ; the manifesto published by that 
Lodge in 1779 revoked ; and the Master and Wardens of that truly an- 
oienfc association resumed their seats in Grand Lodge as heretofore ; while 
the Brethren who had received the sanction of the Society as nominal mem- 
bers of the Lodge of Antiquity during the separation, were re-united with 
the original members of the real Lodge, and the privileges 6f that venera- 
ble body limited to their original channel. 
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Although I hare considerably abridged my observations *on this unfor- 
tunate dispate in the latter editions of this treatise, I still think it proper 
to record my sentiments on the eubjeot, in justice to the gentlemen with 
whom I have long associated ; and to convinoe my Brethren, that our re- 
union with the Society has not induoed me to T*ry a well-grounded opinion, 
or deviate from the strict line of consistency which I have hitherto pur- 
sued. 


SECTION XI. 


History of the most remarkable Events in the Society from 1779 to 1791, 

inclusive. 


Amid these disagreeable altercations, intelligence arrived of the rapid 
progress of the Society in India, and that many new Lodges had been con- 
stituted, which were amply supported by the first characters in the East 
Omditrul-Omrah Bahauder, eldest son of the nabob of the Carnatic, had 
been initiated into Masonry in the Lodge at Trichinopoly, near Madras; 
and had expressed the highest veneration for the Institution. This news 
having been transmitted to England officially, the Grand Lodge determined 
to send a congratulatory letter to his highness on the occasion, accompanied 
.with a blue apron elegantly deoorated, and a copy of the Book of Constb* 
tutions superbly bound. To Sir John Day, Advooate-general of Bengal, 
the execution of this commission was entrusted.* In the beginning of 
1780, an answer was' received from his highness, acknowledging the receipt 
of the present, and expressing the wannest attachment and wenevolenee to 
his Brethren in England. This letter, which is written in the Persian lan- 
* guage, was enclosed in an elegant oover of cloth of gold, and addressed 
To the Grand Master and Grand Lodge of England . 

This flattering mark of attention from so distinguished a personage 
abroad, was peculiarly grateful to the Grand Lodge ; who immediately re- 
solved, that an answer should be prepared and transmitted to his highness, 
expressing the high opinion which the Brethren in England entertained 
of his merits, and requesting the continuance of his friendship and pro- 
tection to the Masonic institutions in the East The thanks of the Grand 
Lodge, were voted to Sir John Day ; and a translation of his highness’s let- 
ter was ordered to be copied on vellum, and, with the original, elegantly 
framed and glazed, hung up in the hall at every public meeting of the So- 
ciety. The first testimony which Omdit-ul-Omrah gave of his regard to 
the institution, was by the initiation of his brother Omur-ul -Om rah, who 


• At the grand feast in 1792, Sir John was honoured with ablne apron and the rank 
of a Grand Officer, as a compliment for his meritorious s*rices on this occasion. 
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Seems to be equally active with himself in promoting the welfare of the 
8ociety. 

As this letter is replete with genuine good sense and warm benevolence! 
we shall here insert the translation for the gratification of onr brethren : 

To the tight Worshipful his Grace the Duke of Manchester , Grand Master 
of the illustrious and benevolent Society of Free and Accepted Masons 
under the constitution of England , and the Grand Lodge thereof 
“ Mach honoured Sir and Brethren, 

“ An early knowledge and participation of the benefits arising to onr 
house, from its intimate union of councils and interests, with the British 
nation, and a deep veneration for the laws, constitution, and manners of 
the latter, have, for many years of my life, led me to seise every oppor- 
tunity of drawing the ties between us still closer and closer. - 

“ By the accounts which have reached me, of the principles and prac- 
tices of your Fraternity, nothing can be more pleasing to the sovereign 
Baler of the Universe, whom we all, though in different ways, adore, or 
more honourable to his creatures ; for they stand upon the broad basis of 
indiscriminate and universal benevolence. 

“ Under this conviction, I had long wished to be admitted of your Fra- 
nity ; and now that I am initiated, I consider the title of an English Ma- 
son as one of the most honourable that I possess ; for it is at once a cement 
of the friendship between your nation and me, the friend of mankind. 

“ 1 have received from the Advocate-general of Bengal, Sir John Day, 
the very acceptable mark of attention and esteem with which you have 
favoured me ; it has been presented with every circumstance of deference 
and respect that the situation of things here, and the temper of the times, ^ 
would admit of ; and I do assure^our grace, and the Brethren ^at large, 
that he has done ample justice to the commission you have confided to him, 
and has executed it in such manner as to do honour to himself and me. 

“ 1 shall avail myself of a proper opportunity, to convince your grace, 
and the rest of the Brethren, that Omdit-ul-Omrah is not an unfeeling 
Brother, or heedless of the precepts he has imbibed ; and, that, while be 
testifies his love and esteem for his Brethren by strengthening the bonds of 
humanity, he means to minister to the wants of the distressed. 

“ May the common Father of All, the one Omnipotent and merciful 
God, take you into his holy keeping, and give you health, peace, and length 
of years, prays your highly honoured and affectionate brother. 

“Omdit-ul-Omrah Bahauder.” 

Another event has also taken place at Madras, which must be very sat- 
isfactory to the Brethren of England. The divisions and secessions which 
originated in London in 1738, having unfortunately reached India, by the 
intervention of Brigadier General Horne, who had been appointed, by pa- 
tent from the Duke of Cum eri nd, Provincial Grand Master on the coast 
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of Coromandel, an nnion of the Brethren in that part of the world has 
been effected ; and the Lodge, No. 152, styling themselves Ancient York 
Masons, has joined a regular Lodge under his auspices, and voluntarily 
surrendered the irregular warrant under which they had formerly acted. — 
This desirable object being accomplished, and the wishes of the Brethren 
fulfilled, the General requested their assistance to form a Grand Lodge ; 
when the following Officers were appointed, and installed in due form : 

Brigadier Gen. Horne, Prov. Grand Master. 

Ter. Gahagan, Esq., Deputy Grand Master. 

Joseph Du Pre Porcher, Esq., Acting Grand Master. 

Lieut. Col. Boss, Grand Architect. 

Lieut Col. J. Campbell, Sen. Grand Warden. 

Hamilton, Esq., Junior Grand Warden. 

James Grierson, Esq., Grand Secretary. 

James Amos, Esq., Grand Treasurer. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Moorhouse and Colonel L. Lucas, Esqrs., Grand 
Stewards. 

Major Maule, Grand Orator. 

Charles Bromley, Esq., Grand Sword-Bearer. 

The Grand Lodge having been regularly established, a proposal was 
made that a new Lodge should be formed at Madras, under the name of 
Perfect Unanimity, No. 1. This was unanimously agreed to; and the Pro- 
vincial Grand Master, giving notice that he should perform the ceremony 
of consecration on Saturday the 7th of October, 1787, in commemoration 
of the union which had been so amicably formed that day, requested the 
proper officers to attend on the occasion. Accordingly, on the morning of 
the day Appointed, upwards of fifty BrAhren assembled at the house on 
Choultry Plain, in which the public rooms were held, and at half-past 
eleven o’clock the ceremony commenced. After the preparatory business 
had been gone through in Grand Lodge, a procession was formed and 
marched three times around the Lodge ; after which the business of conse- 
cration commenced, and was completed in a manner suitable to the solem- 
nity of the occasion. Several old Masons, who were present, declared that 
they never saw a ceremony conducted with more dignity and propriety. 

Here follows the Order of the Procession : 

Two Tylers, with drawn swords. 

Music. 

Brothers Elphinstone and Moorhouse, Grand Stewards, with white wands 
Brother Gillespie, as youngest apprentice, carrying the rough stone. 

Apprentices, two and two. 

Fellow crafts, two and two. 

Master Massons, two and two. 
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Brothers Latham and Robson! as Secretary and Treasurer of the ne«r 

Lodge. 

Past-Master. 

Brother Taner, carrying a silver pitcher with corn. 

Brothers Gomond and Goree, carrying pitchers containing wine and oil. ' 
Brothers Home and Horsiman, carrying two great lights. 

Choristers. 

Brother Ross, Grand Architect, carrying the polished stone. 
Brother Donaldson, (86th regiment) as Grand Sword-bearer carrying the 

sword of State. 

Brother Grierson, Grand Secretary, with his bag. 

Brother Amos, Grand Treasurer, with his staff. 

The Lodge covered with white satin, carried by four Tylers. 

The worshipful Brother Lucas, as Master of the new Lodge, carrying the 
Bible, compasses, and square, on a crimson velvet cushion, sup- 
ported by Brothers J)alrymple and Chase, Assistant 
Stewards. 

Brother Sir George Keith, carrying the silver censer. 

Brother Maule, Grand Orator. 

pDhird great light, carried by Brother Gregory. 

Brothers Campbell and Hamilton, Senior and Junior Grand Wardens, with 
their columns and truncheons. 

Brother Porcher, Acting Grand Master. 

Brother Sadlier, as Chief Magistrate. 

Brother Sir Henry Cosby, carrying the Book of Constitutions.* 
Brigadier-General Horne, Provincial Grand Master, supported by Brothers 
Howley and Harris, Assistant Stewards. 

The following Brethren were then installed Officers of this new Lodge, 
vis., Colly Lyons Lucas, Esq., Master; Pullier Spencer, Esq., Senior War- 
den; George Robert Latham, Esq., Junior Warden ; John Robins, Esq., 
Treasurer ; George Maule, Esq., Secretary. 

At two o’clock the Brethren sat down to an excellent dinner, which had 
been provided by the Grand Lodge ; and many Masonic and loyal toasts 
being drunk, the day was concluded with that pleasing festivity, harmony, 
and good fellowship, which has always distinguished the Society of Free 
and Accepted Masons. 

We shall now return to the history of Masonry in England ; and recite 
the particulars which are most deserving attention. 

Daring the presidency of the Duke of Manchester, new Lodges were 
constituted in different parts of England, and considerable additions made 
to the general funds of the Society. The sums voted to distressed Bre- 
thren far exceeded those of any former period ; and among other instances 
of liberality, may be specified a generous contribution of one hundred 
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pounds, which was voted by the Grind Lodge towards the relief of <tar 
Brethren in America, who had suffered great losses in consequence of the 
rebellion there, and whose situation was very feelingly described in a letter 
from the Lodge No. 1, at Halifax, in Nova Scotia. 

A singular proposition was made in Grand Lodge on the 8lh of April, 
1778, that the Grand Master and bis officers should be distinguished in fu- 
ture at all public meetings by robes, to be provided at their own expense *, 
and that Past Grand Officers should have the same privilege. This measure 
at first was favourably received ; bnt, on farther investigation in the HaU 
Committee, to which it was referred, it was found to be so diametrically 
opposite to the original plan of the Institution, that it waa very properly 
laid aside. A 

The finances of the Society occupied great part of the proceedings of 
the Committees and Communications during his grace’s administration.— 
The debts due on account of the ball appearing to be very considerable, it 
was determined to make an application Jo the Lodges to raise 2,000?. to 
pay them off. For this purpose, in consequence of a plan offered to the 
consideration of the Grand Lodge in June 1779, it was resolved, that a 
subscription should be opened, to raise the money by loan, without interest, 
at the discretion of the subscribers ; that 25?. should be the snm limited 
for each subscriber, and the number of subscribers to be one hundred * 
and that the monies so subscribed should be repaid, in equal proportions 
among the subscribers, at such times as the hall-fund would admit. It was 
also determined, that an honorary medal should be presented to every sub- 
scriber, as a mark of respect, on account of the service which he had ren- 
dered the Society; and that the bearer of snob medal, if a Master Mason, 
should have the privilege of being present at, and voting in, all the future 
meetings of the Grand Lodge. This mark of attention prompted some 
Lodges, as well as individuals, to contribute ; and the greater part of the 
money was speedily raised, and applied to the purpose intended. 

The Stewards’ Lodge, finding their finances much reduced by several 
members having withdrawn their annual subscriptions, applied to the Grand 
Lodge for. relief ; upon which it was resolved, that in future no Grand Offi- 
cer should be appointed, who was not at the time a subscribing member of 
the Steward’s Lodge. 

A measure, however, of more importance attracted the attention of the 
Society at this period. It had been observed with regret, that a number 
of worthy Brethren in distress had been subjected to much inconvenience 
and disappointment from a want of relief during the long summer recess ; 
as there was seldom any Committee of Charity held from the beginning 
of April to the end of Ootober. To remedy this complaint, the Grand 
Lodge unanimously resolved, that an Extraordinary Committee should 
meet annually in the last week of July, or first week of August, to ad- 
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minister temporary relief to snob distressed objects os might regularly ap- 
ply, not exceeding fire pounds to one person. 

The business of the Society haring of late rery considerably increased, 
the Grand Lodge was induced to appoint, pro tempore, an assistant to the 
Grand Secretary, to hold equal rank and powSr with himself in the Grand 
Lodge. Among many regulations which were now established, it was de- 
termined, that in future no person should hold two offices at the same time 
in the Grand Lodge. 

The Grand Lodge of Germany haring applied for leare to send a repre- 
sentative to the Grand Lodge of England, in order more effectually to 
cement the union and friendship of the Brethren of both countries, Brother 
John Leonahrdi was appointed to that office. The request being complied 
with, a resolution passed, that, in compliment to the Grand Lodge of Ger- 
many, Brother Leonahrdi should wear the clothing of a Grand Officer, and 
rank next to Past Grand Offioers in all the public meetings of the Society. 

This additional cement was highly pleasing ; and led the Brethren to 
regret, that no intercourse of correspondence should have subsisted nearer 
home, between the Grand Lodge of England and the Grand Lodges of 
Sootland and Ireland, though all the members were now subjects of the 
same sovereign, and happily united in the encouragement of tl^e Art. At 
the Communication in April 1782, this important business coming nnder 
consideration, after a variety of opinions had been delivered, it was unani- 
mously resolved, that the Grand Master should be requested to adopt such 
means as his wisdom might suggest, to promote a good understanding 
among the Brethren of the three united kingdoms. Notwithstanding this 
resolution, the wisbed-for union was not then fully accomplished. 

At this meeting also, the pleasing intelligence was communicated, that 
the Duke of Cumberland intended to accept the government of the So- 
ciety. This having been regularly stated to the Grand Lodge, his Boyal 
Highness was proposed as Grand Master elect ; and, in compliment to him, 
H was resolved, that he should have the privilege of nominating a peer of 
the realm as Aoting Grand Master, who should be empowered to superin- 
tend the Society in his absence ; aad that, at any future period, when the 
Fraternity might be honoured with a Prince of the blood at their head, 
the same privilege should be granted. 

At the annual grand feast on the 1st of May, 1782, the Duke of Cum- 
berland was unanimously elected Grand Master ; and it being signified to 
the Society, that his Boyal Highness meant to appoint the Earl of Effing- 
ham Aoting Grand Master, the appointment was* confirmed, and his Lord- 
ship presided as proxy for his Royal Highness during the feast. 

On the 8th of January, 1788, a motion was made in Grand Lodge, and 
afterwards confirmed, that the interest of five per cent, on 1,000/. whioh 
had been advanced for the .purposes of the hall from the charity fend, 
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should cease to be paid ; and farther, that the principal should he annihi- 
lated, and sunk into the hall-fund. In consequence of this resolution, the 
money was regularly brought to account in the h&ll expenditures. Many 
other regulations were confirmed at this meeting, to render the hall-fund 
more productive, and to enforce obedience to the laws respecting it How 
far some of these regulations are consistent with the original plap of the 
institution, must be left to abler judges to determine ; but it is certain 
that, in earlier periods of our history, such compulsory regulations were 
unnecessary. 

The regulations established at this meeting were as follow : 

1. That no Brother initiated since October 29, 1768, shall be appointed 
to the honour of wearing a blue or red apron, unless the Grand Secretary 
certifies that his name has been registered, and the fees paid. 

2. That no Brother initiated since that time shall be appointed Master 
or Warden of a Lodge, or be permitted to attend any Committee of Cha- 
rity, or Grand Lodge, unless his name has been registered, and the fees 
paid. 

3. That every petitioner for obarity, initiated since that time, shall set 
forth in his petition the Lodge in which, and the time when, he was made 
a Mason : in order that the Grand Secretary may certify, by indorsement 
on the back of the petition, whether his name has been registered, and the 
fees paid. 

4. That every Lodge shall transmit to the Grand Secretary, on or before 
the grand feast in every year, a list of all persons initiated, or members 
admitted, together with the registering fees ; or notice that they have not 
initiated or admitted any, that their silenoe may not be imputed to con- 
tempt 

5. That, to prevent the plea of ignorance or forgetfulness, a blank form 
shall be printed, and sent to each Lodge, to be filled up, and returned to 
the Grand Secretary. 

6. That the Grand Secretary shall lay before the first quarterly Com- 
munication after each grand feast, an account of such Lodges as have not 
registered their members within the preceding year, that they may be 
erased from the list of Lodges, or be otherwise dealt with as the Grand 
Lodge may think expedient. 

7. That to prevent any injury to individuals, by being excluded from 
the privileges of the Society through the neglect of their Lodges, in their 
names not having been duly registered, any Brethren, on producing suffi- 
cient proofs that they have pai£ the due registering fees to their Lodges, 
shall be oapable of enjoying all the privileges of the Society ; but the 
offending Lodges shall be rigorously proceeded against, for detaining fees 
that are the property of the Society. 

On the 20th of March 1788, an additional regulation was made “ That 
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ten shillings and six-pence be paid to the Grand Lodge for registering tbe 
name of every Mason initiated in any Lodge under the constitution after 
the 5th of May 1788/' And at this meeting another resolution passed, 

“ That no Lodge should be permitted or attend or vote in Grand Lodge, 
which had not complied with this regulation/' 

At the Grand Lodge held on the 23d of November, 1783, an addition 
was made to the Grand Officers, by the appointment of a Grand Portrait 
Painter ; and, at the request of the Duke of Manchester, that honour was 
oonferred on the Rev. William Peters, in testimony of the services Which 
he had rendered to the Sooiety^by his elegant present of the Portrait of 
Lord Petre. 

During the remainder of this year, there was scarcely any farther busi- 
ness of importance transacted. Ou the 19 th of November, information was 
given to the Grand Lodge, that two Brethren, under sanction of the Royal 
Military Lodge at Woolwich, whioh claimed the privilege of an itinerant 
Lodge, had lately held an irregular meeting in the King’s Bench prison, 
and had there unwarrantably initiated sundry persons into Masonry The 
Grand Lodge, conceiving this to be an infringement on the privileges of 
every regular constituted Lodge, ordered the said Lodge to be erased from 
the list; and determined, that it was inconsistent with the principles of 
Masonry to hold any Lodge, for the purposes of making, passing, or raising 
Masons, in any prison, or place of confinement. 

At this Grand Lodge also, it was resolved, to enact certain regulations, 
subjecting the Deputy Grand Master and Grand Wardens to fines, in case 
of non-attendance on the public meetings of the Society ; and these regu- 
lations were confirmed in Grand Lodge, on the 11th of February following. 

While these proceedings were oarrying on in England, the Brethren in 
Scotland were prosecuting their labours with equal zeal for the good of the 
Craft. The great improvements made in the (Ay of Edinburgh afforded 
ample room for ingenious architects to display their Masonic talents and 
abilities ; and in that city the operative part of the Fraternity were fully 
occupied, in rearing stately mansions, and planning elegant squares.. 

On the 1st of August 1785, a very pleasing sight was exhibited to every 
well-wisher to the embellishment of Edinburgh, in the ceremony of laying 
the foundation-stone of the South bridge, being the first step to farther im- 
provement In the morning of that day, the right hon. the Lord Provost 
and Magistrates, attended by the Grand Master Mason of Scotland, and 6 
number of nobility and gentry, with the Masters, Office-bearers, and Bre- « 
thren of the several Lodges, walked from the Parliament-house to the 
bridge in procession. The streets were lined by the 58th regiment, an* 
the city guard. The following Order of Procession was observed : 


The proper Officers bearing the city insignia. 
The right hon. Lord Provost and Magistrates. 
Band of ' instrumental music. 
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A band of singers. 

The Lodges according to seniority, Brethren walking three and three. 

Lodge of Grand Stewards. 

Nobility and Gentry, three and three. 

Office-Bearers of the Grand Lodge, in their badges of office 
Officers of the Grand Lodge with insignia. 

Grand Wardens. 

| «»«-* i tS£2 

Lord Kaddo, Grand Master, having arrived at the place, laid the foun- 
dation-stone with the usual solemnities. * His lordship standing on the 
east, with the Substitute on his right hand, and the Grand Wardens on the 
west, the square, the plumb, the level, and the mallet, were successively 
delivered by an operative Mason to the Substitute, and by him to the 1 

Grand Master, who applied the square to that part of the stone ithick was 
square the plumb to the several edges, the level above the stone in several 
positions, and then with the mallet gave three knocks, saying, “ May the 
Grand Architect of the Universe grant a blessing on this foundation-stone, 
which we have now laid ; and by his providence enable ub to finish this, 
and every other work* which may be undertaken for the embellishment and 
advantage of this city !” On this the Brethren gave the honomrs. 

The cornucopia and two silver vessels were then brought from the table, 
and delivered, the cornuoopia to the Substitute, and two vessels to the 
Wardens, which were successively presented to the Grand Master, who, ao- * 

cording to ancient form, scattered the corn, and poured the wine and oil 
which they contained, on the stone, saying, “ May the All-bounteous Au- 
thor of Nature bless this city with an abundance of corn, wine, and oil f 
and with all the necessaries, conveniences, and comforts of life ! and may 
the same Almighty power preserve this city from ruin and decay to the 
latest posterity !” 

The Grand Master, being supported on the right hand by the Duke of 
Bucoleugh, and on the left by the Earl of Balc&rras, addressed himself 
to the Lord Provost and Magistrates in a suitable speech for the occasion ; 
and the coins of the present reign, and a silver-plate with the following in- 
scription, were deposited in the stone : , 

Annuente Deo Optimo Maximo, 

Regnante Georgio HI. Pater Pa trim, 

% Hu jus Pontis, 

Quo Yioi Extra Moenia Edinburgh 
Urbi Commode Adjungerentur, 

Aditumque Non Iudiguum Tanta 
Urbs Habere t, 

Primum Lapidem Posuit 
Nobiiis yir Georgius Dominos Haddo, 
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Antiquissimi Sodalitii Arch i tec tonioi 
Apod Scotos Curio Maximus, 

Paudeote Amplissima Fratrum Corona, 
lmmeusaque Populi Frequentia. 

Opus, 

Utile cifibus Gratum Advenis, 

Urbi Decorum Petri® Honestum, 

Diu Multumque Desideratum, 

Consule Jaoobo Hunter Blair, 

Ineepti Auctore Indofesso, 

Saneiente Rege Seu&tuque Britannia, 

Approbantibus Omnibus, 

Tandem Inohoatum eat 
Ipsis Kalendis Augusti 
A. D. MDCCLXXXV. 

ASr® Architectonic® 5787* 

Q, F. F. Q. S. 


TRANSLATION. 


By the blessing of Almighty God, in the reign of George the Third, the 
Father of his country, the right hon, George Lord Haddo, Grand Mas- 
ter of the Most Ancient Fraternity of Free Masons in Scotland, amidst 
the acclamations of a Grand Assembly of the Brethren, and a vast con- 
course of people, laid the first stone of this bridge, intended to form a con- 
venient communication between the city of Edinburgh and its suburbs, and 
an access not unworthy of such city. 

This work, so useful to the inhabitants, so pleasing and convenient to 
atrangera, so ornamental to the city, so creditable to the country, so long 
and much wanted and wished for, was at last begun, with the sanction of 
the king and parliament of Great Britain, and with universal approbation, 
in the provostship of James Hunter Blair, the author and indefatigable 
promoter of the undertaking, August the 1st, in the year of our Lord 
1785, and of the ®ra of Masonry 5785 — Which may God prosper. 

An anthem was then sung ; and the procession, being reversed, returned 
to the Parliament-house. After y which the Lord Provost and Magistrates 
gave an elegant entertainment at Dunn’s rooms to the Grand Lodge, and 
the nobility and gentry who had assisted at the ceremony. 

The next public ceremony in which the Society bore a principal share 
was the laying the foundation-stone of that valuable seminary of learnings 
the new College of Edinburgh. This University has for many years been 
esteemed one of the most celebrated in Europe, and has attracted a great 
number of students in physio, and other branches of soience, from all parts 
of the world. The eminence of ite professors in every branch of learning 
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is universally admitted ; and it is most fervently to be ‘wished, for the hon- 
our of the kingdom, that the whole plan may be completely executed 
agreeably to the intention of the original promoters. As this is an event 
worthy of record in the annals of Masonry, I shall describe minutely the 
ceremony observed on the occasion. 

On the 18th of October 1789, Mr* Robert Adam, architect, presented 
the plans of the intended building, at a public breakfast given by the Lord 
Provost to the Magistrates and the Principal and Professors of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh ; and explained their uses, for the various schools, halls, 
and houses. The whole company having expressed the highest satisfac- 
tion at the design, it was immediately resolved, that a subscription should 
be opened to carry the plan into execution ; and Monday the 16th of No- 
vember was fixed for laying the foundation-stone of the new structure. 

On the morning of the day appointed for performing the ceremony, the 
Brethren assembled at eleven o’clock in the Parliament-house, to meet 
Lord Napier, who was at the time ’Grand Master of Scotland. When the 
Lodges were arranged, the Grand Master sent notice to the Lord Provost 
and Magistrates, who had assembled in the Council-chamber ; yid to the 
Principal, Professors, and Students of the University, who had met in the 
High Church. At half-past twelve the procession began to move in the 
following order : 


1st. The Principal, Professors, and Students of the University, with 
their maoe carried before them ; Principal Robertson being supported on 
the right hand by the Reverend Dr. Hunter, professor of divinity, and on 
the left by the Rev. Dr. Hardy, professor of Church history. The Profes- 
sors were all robed, and each of the Students had a sprig of laurel in his 
bat. 

2d. The Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council in their robes, preceded 
by the sword, maoe, &o.; the Lord Provost being supported on the, right 
and left by the two eldest Baillies. 

3d. A complete choir of Singers, upder the direction of Signor Schetky, 
singing anthems as the procession moved. 

4th. The Lodges, according to seniority, juniors preceding, with their 
different insignia. 

5th. A complete band of instrumental music. 

6th. The Grand Stewards, properly clothed, with white rods. 

7th. The Noblemen and Gentleman attending the Grand Master. 

8th. A large drawing of the East Front of the New College, earned by 
two operative Masons. 

9th. The grand jewels, borne ‘by the Past> Masters of Lodges. 

10th. Officers of the Grand Lodge, properly olothed. 

11th. Past Grand Masters. 

12th. Lord Napier, present Grand Master, supported on the right hand 
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by Sir William Forbes, Bart, Past Grand Master, and on the left jj the 
Duke of Baccleugh. * 

A detachment of the 35th regiment from the castle, together with the 
dt y guard, lined the streets 

At one o’clock the Grand Master reached the site of the college ; when 
the foundation-stone was laid with the usual ceremonies.* After which 
the Grand Master addressed himself to the Lord Provost and Magistrates 
as follows : 

My Lord Proyost, and Magistrates, of the City of Edinburgh, 

In compliance with your request, I have now had the honour, in the 
capacity of Grand Master Mason of Scotland, to lend my aid towards lay- 
ing that stone, on which it is your 'intention to erect a new College. I 
must ever consider it as one of the fortunate events in my life, that the 
Craft of Free and Accepted Masons should be called forth, to assist at an 
undertaking so laudable, and so glorious, during the time that, from their 
affection, I have the honour of sitting in the chair of the Grand Lodge. 

The attention to the improvement of this city, manifested by the Ma~ 
gistrates, your predecessors in office, has for many years excited the admir* 
tion of their fellow-citizens. The particular exertions of your Lordship 
and your Colleagues have merited, and it gives me infinite satisfaction to 
say, have obtained, the universal approbation of all ranks of men. 

The business of this day, equally to be remembered in the annals of 
this city and of Masonry, will transmit your names with lustre to posterity. 
Thousands yet unborn, learning to admire your virtues, will thereby be 
stimulated to follow the great example you have set them, of steady patriot- 
ism, love of your country, and anxious desire to advance the welfare, and 
increase the fame, of the city of Edinburgh. 

In the name of the Craft of Free and Accepted Masons, and in my own, 
I sincerely implore the protection of the Supreme Architect of the Uni- 
verse on your lordship and your brethren in the magistracy ! May you 
long continue here the ornaments of civil society ; and may you hereafter 
be received into those mansions, those lodges, prepared in heaven for the 
blessed ! 

To this address the Lord Provost, in the name of the Magistrates and 
Town Council of the City of Edinburgh, made a suitable reply. 

Tho Grand Master then addressed the Principal, as representing the 
University of Edinburgh, in the following words 

Reverend Sir, 

Permit me to congratulate you as Principal, and your brethren as Pro 

• The particulars of this part of the ceremony were exactly similar to those oh- 
served at laying the foundation-stone of the South Bridge. 
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feasors, of ike University of Edinburgh, on the work in which we hare 
this day been engaged j — a work worthy of your Patrons, who (ever con* 
sidering the public good) will not permit the seat of learning, established 
in this ancient metropolis, to bear the appearance of decay, at a time when 
so much attention is bestowed on the elegance* and convenience both of 
public and private edifices. 

Permit me, likewise, to congratulate my country on the probability of 
seeing the different chairs of the magnificent structure now to be erected 
filled by men so distinguished for their piety, so eminent for their learn* 
ing, and so celebrated for their abilities, as those to whom I now have the 
honour to address myself. 

Any panegyric that I can pronounce must hill so far short of what is 
due to you, Sir, and your honourable and learned brethren, that it would 
be presumption in me to attempt to express my sense of your deserts. 
Suffice it to to say, that the Grand Lodge of Scotland, and the Lodges de- 
pending on it, are most happy, in having this opportunity of assisting at, 
and witnessing, the laying the foundation, whenoe it is their earnest wish 
a building may arise, which in future ages may be as renowned for tbe ex* 
oellence of its teaebers, and as much respected for the propriety of con- 
duct in its students, as the University now is, over which you have the 
peculiar satisfaction of presiding. 

May the Almighty Architect, the Sovereign Disposer of all Events, 
grant, that the Principal and- Professors of this College may continue to 
deliver their instructions, and the students receive their admonitions, in 
such a manner as may redound to the gl ory of God, the promoting of 
soicnce, and the extension of all useful learning. 

To which the Rev. Principal made the following reply 
My Lord) 

From very humble beginnings, tbe University of Edinburgh has attained 
to such eminence, as entitles- it to be ranked among tbe most celebrated 
seminaries of learning. Indebted to the bounty of several of our Sover* 
eigns — distinguished particularly by the gracious Princ^pow seated on the 
British throne, whom, with gratitude, we reckon among the most munift- 
ceut of our royal benefactors — and cherished by the continued attention 
and good offices of our honourable Patrons, this University can now boast 
of the number and variety of its institutions for the instruction of youth 
in all the branches of literature and science. 

With what integrity and discernment persons have been chosen to pre* 
side in each of these departments, the character of my learned colleagnes 
affords the most satisfying evidence. From confidence in the abilities and 
assiduity in discharging the duties of their respective offices, the Univer* 
sity of Edinburgh has become a seat of education, not only to youth in 
every part of tbe British dominions, but, to the honour of pur country, 
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BtudentaJiave been attracted to it from almost every nation in Europe, and 
every state in America. 

One thing still was wanting. The apartments appropriated for the ac- 
commodation of Professors and Students were so extremely unsuitable t« 
the flourishing state of the University, that it had long been the general 
wish to have buildings more decent and convenient erected. What yout 
lordship has now done gives a near prospect of having this wish accomp- 
lished ; and we consider it as a most auspicious circumstance, that the foun- 
dation-stone of this new mansion of science is laid by your lordship, who, 
among your ancestors, reckoned a man, whose original and universal genius 
places him high among the illustrious persons who have contributed most 
eminently to enlarge the boundary of human knowledge. 

Permit me to add, what I regard as my own peculiar felicity, that by 
having remained in my present station much longer than any of my pre- 
decessors, I have lived to witness an event so beneficial to this University, 
the prosperity of which is near to my heart, and has ever been the object 
of my warmest wishes. 

May Almighty God, without invocation of whom no action of impor- 
tance should be begun, bless this undertaking, and enable us to carry it on 
with success ! May he continue to proteet our University ; the object of 
whose institution is, to instil into the minds of youth, principles of sound 
knowledge ; to inspire them. with the love of religion and virtue ; and to 
prepare them for filling the various situations in society, with honour t# 
themselves, and with benefit to their country ! 

All this we ask in the name of Christ ; and onto the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, we ascribe the kingdom, power, and glory ! Amen . 

After the Principal had finished his speech, the Brethren concluded the 
ceremony with the honours. 

Two crystal bottles, cast ou purpose at the glass-house of Leith, were 
deposited in the foundation-stone. In one of these were put different coins 
of the present reign, each of which was previously enveloped in crystal, in 
such an ingenious manner that the legend on the coins oould be distinctly 
read without breaking the crystal. In tbe other bottle were deposited seven 
rolls of vellum, containing a short account of the original, foundation and 
present state of the University, together with several other papers ; in par- 
ticular, the different newspapers, containing advertisements, relative to the 
college, Ac., and a list of the names of the present Principal and Profes- 
sors, also of the present Lord Provost and Magistrates, and officers of the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland. The bottles, being carefully sealed up, were 
covered with a plate of copper wrapt in block tin ; and, upon tbe under- 
side of the copper, were engraven the arms of the city of Edinburgh, and 
of the University ; likewise the arms of the right hon. Lord Napier, Grand 
Master Mason of Scotland. Upon the upper-side, a Latin inscription, of 
which the following is a copy : 

28 
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Annuente Deo Opt. Max. 

Begnante Georgio III. Principe M un iiicentiasimo, 
Academi® Edinburgenais 
iEdibus, 

* Initio Qoidem Humillimis, 

1 Efc Jam, Post Duo Secula, Pene Romos 
Novi Hujos ASdificii, 

Ubi Commoditati Simul et Eleganti®, 

Tan to Doetrinamm Domieilio Dign®, 
Consuleretur, 

Primum Lapidem Posuit, 

Plaudente Ingenti Omnium Ordinnm Frequentia, 

Vir Nobilisshnos Franciscos Dominus Napier, 

Beipob. Architectonic® Apod Scotos 
Curio 
Maximus. 

!XYI Kal. Decemb. 

Anno Salatis Human® MDCCLXXXIX. 

JEx& Architectonic® ICCIDCCLXXX1X. 

Console Thoma Elder ; 

. Aeademi® Pr®fecto Gulielmo Robertson 
Architeoto Roberto Adam. 

. Q. F. F. Q. S. 

TRANSLATION. 

By the blessing of Almighty God, 

In the reign of the most munificent Prince George III 
The buildings of the University of Edinburgh, 

Being originally very mean, 

And now, after two centuries, almost a ruin, 

The Right Hon. Francis Lord Napier, 

Grand Master of the Fraternity of Free Masons ip Scotland* 
Amidst the acclamations 
Of a prodigious concourse of people, 

Laid the foundation-stone 
Of this bcw fabric, 

In which an union of elegance with convenience. 
Suitable to the dignity of such a celebrated seat of learning, 
Has been studied, 

On the 16th day of November, 

In the year of our Lord 1789, 

And of the ®ra of Masonry 5789 ; 

Thomas Elder being the Lord Provost of the City ; 
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William Robertson, tbe Principal of the University 
And Robert Adam the Architect. 

May the undertaking prosper, and be crowaed with success t 


An anthem having being snag, the Brethren returned, the whole pro* 
cession being reversed ; and when the junior Lodge arrived at the door of 
the Parliament-house, it fell back to the right and left within the line of 
soldiers ; when the Principal, Professors, and Students, the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates, and Town Council, and the Grand Lodge, passed through with 
their hats off. 

The procession on this occasion was one of the most brilliant and numer- 
ous that ever was exhibited in the eity of Edinburgh. The Provost and 
Magistrates had very properly invited many of the nobility and gentry 
from all parts of the country, to witness the solemnity of laying the foun- 
dation-stone of a College, the architecture of which, it is agreed by all 
who have seen the plan, will do honour to the city, to the nation, and te 
Europe. But the number of persons invited was far exceeded by the im- 
mense multitude of all ranks, who, desirous of viewing so magnificent a 
spectacle, filled tbe streets, windows, and even roofs of the houses, all the 
way from the Parliament-closfc, down the High-street and Bridge-street, 
near the south end of which the foundation-stone was laid. Above 20,000 
were supposed to be witnesses of this ceremony; and, notwithstanding 
this immense crowd, the greatest order and decency were observed; nor 
did tbe smallest accident happen. 

On the 7th of January 1765, the Brethren in Scotland had another op- 
portunity of exemplifying their skill in the practical rules of the Art, at 
opening the new bridge for carriages at Montrose. This undertaking had 
been long deemed impracticable, on account of tbe extent being near half 
a mile across a rapid influx and reflux of the sea ; but was at last happily 
accomplished under the superintendence of the Fraternity, and the great 
post road from the south to the north of Scotland is now united. A pub- 
lic procession was formed on this occasion ; and the Grand Master, amidst 
an immense concourse of people, having critically examined the work, de- 
clared it well built, and ably executed. 

Having described tbe principal works in which the Brethren in Scotland 
were employed, we shall now resume the history of Masonry in England 
and trace the occurrences that took place there, under the auspices of the 
late Duke of Cumberland and his successor the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards his Most Gracious Majesty King George IT. 

On Tuesday the 9th of March 1786, his Royal Highness Prince Wil- 
liam Henry, now Duke of Clarence, was initiated into Masonry at the 
Lodge No. 86, held at the Prince George inn at Plymouth. 

• The late elegant Hietorian of Scotland, of Chari ee Y., America, Ac. / 
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On the 4th of January 1787, was opened, in London, the Grand Chap- 
ter of Harodim. Though this order is of ancient date, and had been patro- 
nised in different parts of Europe, there appears not on record, previous to 
this period, the regular establishment of such an association in England. 
For some years it was faintly encouraged ; but after its merit had been 
further investigated, it received the patronage of several exalted Masonio 
characters.* 

The mysteries of this order are peculiar to the institution itself ; while 
the lectures of the Chapter include every branch of the Masonio system, 
and represent the art of Masonry in a finished and complete form. 

Different olasses are established, and particular lectures restricted to each 
class The lectures are divided into sections, and the sections into clauses. 
The sections are annually assigned, by the Chief Harod, to a certain num- 
ber of skilful companions in each class, who are denominated Sectionists ; 
and they are empowered to distribute the clauses of their respective sec- 
tions, with the approbation of the Chief Harod and General Director, 
among the private companions of the Chapter, who are denominated Clause- 
holders. Such companions as by assiduity became possessed of all the sec- 
tions in the lecture, are called Leoturers ; and out of these the General 
Director is always chosen. 

Every Clauseholder, on his appointment, is presented with a ticket, 
signed by the Chief Harod, specifying the clause allotted to him. This 
ticket entitles him to enjoy the rank and privileges of a Clauseholder in 
the Chapter; and no Clauseholder can transfer his ticket to another Com- 
panion, unless the consent of the Council has been obtained for that pur- 
pose, and the General Director has approved the Companion to whom it is 
to be transferred, as qualified to hold it. In case of the death, sickness, or 
non-residence in London, of any Lecturer, Sectionist, or Clauseholder, an- 
other Companion is appointed to fill up the vacancy for the time being, 
that the lectures may be always complete ; and during the session, a pub- 
lic lecture is usually delivered at stated times. 

The Grand Chapter is governed by a Grand Patron, two Vice- Patrons, a 
Chief Euler, and two Assistants, with a Council of twelve respectable 
Companions, who are chosen annually at the Chapter nearest to the festival 
of St, John the Evangelist. 

On Thursday, the 6th of February 1787, his Boyal Highness the Prince 
of Wales was made a Mason, at an occasional Lodge, convened for the pur- 
pose, at the Star and Garter Tavern, Pall Mall, over which the late Duke 
of Cumberland presided in person. And on Friday the 21st of Novem- 
ber following, his Royal Highness the Duke of Vork was initiated into Ma- 
sonry, at a special Lodge convened for the purpose, at the same place, over 
which the Grand Master also presided in person. His royal highness was 
introduced by his royal brother the Prince of Wales, who assisted at the 
•eremony of his initiation. 
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On the 25th of March 1718, another event worthy of notice in the an- 
nals of Masonry took place — the institution of “ The Royal Free Masons’ 
Charity for Female Children/ 1 for maintaining, clothing, and educating the 
female children and orphans of indigent Brethren. To the benevolent ex- 
ertions of the late Chevalier Bartholomew Ruspini the Fraternity are, in 
the first place, indebted for this establishment. Under the patronage of 
her Royal Highness the late Duchess of Cumberland, the school was ori- 
ginally formed ; and to her fostering hand is owing its present flourishing 
state, by her recommending it to the Royal Family, as well as to many of 
the nobility and gentry of both sexes. On the 1st of January, 1789, fif- 
teen children were taken into a house provided for them at Somers Town, 
St Pancras ; but since that time, by the liberal encouragement which the 
charity has received from the Fraternity in India as well as in England, 
the Governors have been enabled to augment the number of children at 
different periods to sixty-five. 

The object of this Charity is, to train up children in the knowledge of 
virtue and religion ; in an early detestation of vice and its unhappy conse- 
* quences ; in industry, as necessary to their condition ; and to impress 
strongly in their minds, a due sense of subordination, true humility, and 
obedience to their superiors. 

In 1793, the Governors, anxious still farther to extend the benefits of 
this Institution, hired on lease a piece of ground in St. George’s Fields, 
belonging to the city of London, on which they have erected a oomm odi- 
ous and spacious school-house, at the expense of upwards of 2,500/., in 
whioh the children are now placed. This building is sufficiently extensive 
to accommodate one hundred children ) and from the exertions of the Fra- 
ternity, at home and abroad, there is every reason to hope that the Govern- 
ors will soon have it in their power to provide for that number. 

The following is an Abstract of the Rules and Regulations established 
for the government of this Institution : — 

QUALIFICATIONS OF GOVERNORS. 


1. Every subscriber of one guinea, annually, is deemed a Governor dar- 
ing the continuance of such subscription, and is entitled to one vote at all 
elections for children. 

2. The Master, for the time being, of every Lodge, which subscribes 
one guinea per annum, has the same privileges. 

8. Every Benefactor of ten guineas or upwards at once, or within a year, 
is thereby constituted a Governor for life , and a member of the general 
committee, and is entitled to one vote every additional ten guineas given 
will entitle him to another vote.. 

4. The Master for the time being, of every Lodge, subscribing ten 
guineas within a year, becomes a Governor, and a member of the general 
dommittee for fifteen years , with the privilege of one vote. 
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5. The Master for the time being, of every Lodge, subscribing twenty 
guineas at once, or in two donations within ten years, becomes a Governor, 
and a member of the general committee, so long as that Lodge exists, with 
the privilege of one vote. 

6. Every Lodge, which has already subscribed twenty guineas, will be 
entitled to one vote, in addition, for every further sum of twenty guineas 
subncribed. N. B. The sum of ten guineas, at any time given by any 
aueh Lodge, will entitle it to an additional vote for fifteen years. 

7. The physicians, surgeons, and other medical gentlemen, who attend 
this charity, and administer their advice and assistance gratis, are thereby 
constituted Governors for life. 

8. 'Every Clergyman, who benevolently advocates the cause of this char- 
ity from "the pulpit, is in consideration of such service, entitled to the same 
privilege. 

9. The executor of any person, who pays one hundred pounds to this 

charity, thereby becomes a Life-governor ; and the payment of a legacy 
of two hundred pounds, or upwards, constitutes all the executors, who have 
proved the will, Governors for life. 6 

10. Every Governor has a right to vote at all quarterly and special gen- 
eral courts. 

11. Every new subscriber will be entitled to vote, immediately on pay- 
ment of hiB subscription. 

12. 'No annual subscriber can vote at any election, till his subscription 
for the current year (which always commences at Ladyday) and all arrears 
be paid. 

13. Lodges, having votes, are required to give notice to the secretary, of 
the election of their respective Masters, before they can be entitled to vote. 

14. All Governors (except annual subscribers residing within the bills 
of mortality,) and all ladies, noblemen, members of parliament, Masters 
of Lodges having the privileges of Life-governors, and Masters of foreign 
or country Lodges (being subscribers,) have a right to vote by proxy, at all 
elections for children. 

15. The Governor giving the proxy must insert therein the names of 
nil the ohildren for whom he intends to vote, as only one proxy can be ad- 
mitted. He must also sign it with bis name, and insert his plaoe of resi- 
dence and the date of the proxy, together with the name of the Governor 
to whom it is given, as such proxy can only be given to a Governor, and 
he used at the next ensuing election. 

16. All Foreign Lodges may vote by general proxy, to be renewed every 
five years; and country Lodges may have the same privilege, to be renewed 
annually; — such general proxies being given to Governors only, and be- 
ing signed by the Master, Wardens, and Secretary of each Lodge respec- 
tively. 
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QUALIFICATIONS, ADMISSION, EDUCATION, AND DISPOSAL 
OP THE CHILDREN. 

Children, from any part of the kingdom, are admitted into the school, 
from the age of seven or ten years, and they remain in the school till they 
have attained the age of fifteen years ; daring which time, they are care- 
fully instructed in reading, writing, and arithmetic, needle-work, and all 
kinds of domestic employment. When they quit the school, they are either 
returned to their friends, or are apprenticed for four years, to trades or as 
domestic servants, as may be most suitable to their respective capacities; at 
which time each of them is presented with a Bible, a Prayer-book, and Dr. 
Wilson’s Treatise on the Sacrament : and farther sapplied with two com- 
plete suits of clothing. Besides these, as an encouragement and reward 
to each girl for serving her apprenticeship well and faithfully, a premium 
of five guineas is given at the expiration of her term, on her producing due 
testimonials of her good behaviour during that period. 

Children applying to be admitted into the school must be the daughters 
or orphans of indigent Free Masons ; they must be full six years of age, 
and not more than nine, when their petitions* are presented — must have 
had the small-pox, or cow-pox— be in perfectly good health, — and free 
from all infirmity and deformity. 

No child can be admitted who is under seven , or above fen years of age. 

The petitioner must bring the following certificates, vis. : 

1. A certificate from the Master and Wardens of the Lodge in which her 
father was made a Mason, or from some Lodge of which he has been a 
member, or prove that he has been three year* a Mason. N. B. This proof 
will be dispensed with if the ehild be an orphan. 

2. A certificate from the Grand Secretary, of the father’s having been 
duly registered as a Mason in the books of the United Grand Lodge of 
England. 

3. A certificate of the marriage of her parents. 

4. An attested copy of the register of her birth, extracted from the books 
of the parish wherein she was bora ; or some other satisfactory proof of 
her age. 

5. A certificate, signed by two respectable housekeepers, or other prjof, 
of the parish to which she belongs. 

6. A certificate of the state of her health, under the band of one of the 
Medical Governors of the charity. 

The petitions and testimonials of the candidates for admission are to be 
examined by the general committee, who are to make report thereof to the 
Quarterly General Court, which couit alone can order the admission of 
children into the school. When there are more approved candidates than 


Blank forms of petition may be had at the school. 
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there are vacancies in the school, their admission is to be determined by 
ballot. 

All the children who are candidates for admission are to be summoned 
to attend the General Committee next but one preceding every election, in 
order to be examined as to the state of their health, and other circum- 
stances, at that time ; — and each child, when elected, is to be examined by 
two of the medical Governors of the charity, and their certificate of the 
state of her health is to be laid before the next House Committee, who if 
not satisfied, may suspend her admission till further inquiry be made. 

Every child is to be brought to the school for admission, at the next 
House Committee, or at some other time to be appointed., within one month 
after her election, and she is not afterwards to depart from the school with- 
out leave, on pain of exclusion. 

No parent or friend of any child will be permitted to visit her at the 
school, except on Thursday, between the hours of ten and two, and then 
only by means of an order, obtained for that purpose, from one of the 
House Committee ; and they are forbidden to speak to or join them in 
their procession to and from church. 

No child can be taken out of the school by her friends, before the ex- 
piration of the time limited by the regulations of the charity, except in 
case of illness, unless her boaid, clothing, &c., be paid for, from the time 
of her having been admitted. 

OFFICERS OF THE INSTITUTION. 

Patron. 

Hib Most Gracious Majisty Kino George the IVth. G. P. 

Vice Patrons. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 8ussex, M.W.G.M. 

His Grace the Duke of Athol, P.G.M. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, P.A.G.M. 

Vice Patroness. 

The Most Noble the Marchioness of Hastings. 

. President. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. M.W.G.M. 

Vice Presidents. 

His Grace the Duke of Hamilton, G.M. for Scotland. 

His Grace the Duke of Leinster, G.M. for Ireland. 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Pomfret. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Kingston. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Mountnorris. 

The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Dudley and Ward. 
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The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Sidmouth. 

The Right Hon. Lord Hawke. 

The Right Hon. Lord Eardley. 

Treasurer. 

William Williams, Esq. M.P., Belmont house, South Lambeth. 

Trustees. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings. 

William Forssteen, Esq. 

David Gordon, Esq. 

John Dent, Esq., M. P. 

To the benevolent and indefatigable exertions of William Forssteen, the 
late Antony Ten Broeke, Adam Gordon, Esqrs., and a few other respecta- 
ble brethren, the Society are principally indebted for the complete estab- 
lishment of this truly laudable Institution ; and such have been the care 
and pains bestowed on the education of the children, that the sums arising 
from their work, for several years past, have exceeded 200?. annually. 

On the 10th of February, 1790, the Grand Lodge voted an annual sub- 
scription of 25?. to this Charity, and particularly recommended it to the 
Lodges as deserving encouragement; in consequence of which, considera- 
ble sums have been raised for its support ; and among the very liberal sub- 
scriptions from the Lodges, the Shakspeare Lodge is particularly distin- 
guished; having, as a Lodge, and from individuals belonging to it, paid 
above a thousand pounds to the fund. From these donations, and the in- 
crease of annual contributions, an Institution, which reflects great hon- 
our on the Fraternity, promises fair to have a permanent establishment. * 

The late Duke of Cumberland continued in the office of Grand Master 
till his death in September 1790. It may be truly said, that such a val- 
uable acquisition was made to the Society during his royal highness’s ad- 
ministration, as is almost unparalleled in the annals of Masonry. 

On the 10th of February, 1790, regular notice was given in Grand 
Lodge, that his Royal Highness Prince Edward, late Duke of Kent, while 
on his travels, had been regularly initiated into Masonry in the Union 
Lodge at Geneva ; and we were afterwards informed, that his Royal High- 
ness Prince Augustus Frederick, now Duke of Sussex, had been likewise 
initiated into the Order at a Lodge in Berlin. 

The Grand Lodge, highly sensible of the great honour conferred on the 
Society by the initiation of so many royal personages, unanimously resolv- 
ed, that each of them should be presented with an apron* lined with blue 
silk, the clothing of a Grand Officer ; and that they should be placed, in 

* William Preston, Esq., the author of this book, bequeathed to this charity by his 
will, 5002. three per cents, consols; and a like sum to the General Charity Fund of 
the Grand Lodge.— Editor, 
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all public meetings of the Society, on the right hand of the Grand Mas- 
ter, and rank in all processions as Past Grand Masters. 

On the 2d of May, 1790, the grand feast was honoured with the pre- 
sence of the Duke of Cumberland, the Grand Master, in the chair; attend- 
ed by his royal nephews, the Prince of Wales, and the Dukes of York and 
Clarence, with above five hundred other Brethren. At this Grand Assem- 
bly was confirmed the re-instatement of the members of the Lodge of An- 
tiquity in all their Masonic privileges, after an unfortunate separation of 
ten years ; and among those who were reinstated, the Author of this trea- 
tise had the honour to be included. 

On the 24th of November, 1790, his Royal Highness the Prinee of 
Wales was elected to the high and important office of Grand Master; and 
he was pleased to appoint Lord Rawdon (now Marquis of Hastings) Act- 
ing Grand Master ; who had previously filled that office under his late royal 
uncle, on the resignation of the Earl of Effingham, who went abroad on 
bis accepting the governorship of Jamaica. 

On the 9£h of February, 1791, the Grand Lodge resolved, on the mo- 
tion of Lord Petre, that in testimony of tho high sense the Fraternity en- 
tertained of the honour done to the Society by his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales’s acceptance of the Offioe of Grand Master, three elegant 
chairs and candlesticks should be provided for the use of the Grand Lodge; 
and at the grand feast in May following, these were accordingly finished, 
and presented to public view ; but, unfortunately, the Grand Master's in- 
disposition at that time prevented him from honouring the Society with his 
presence Lord Rawdon, however, officiated as proxy for His Royal High- 
Dess, who was re-elected with the most joyful acclamations. 


SECTION XII. 


History of Masonry from (ho Installation of the Prince of Wales as 
Grand Master, to the Grand Feast of 1795 inclusive. 


At the Grand Feast held at Freemason’s-Hall, on the 2nd of May, 1792, 
bis Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was installed Grand Master, to 
the inexpressible joy of the Fraternity, in the presence of his royal brother 
the Duke of York, the right hon. Lord Rawdon, now Marquis of Hast- 
ings, and above 500 other respectable Brethren. The repeated applauses 
bestowed by the company upon the royal brothers were highly grateful to 
their feelings ; while the affability and heartfelt satisfaction of the Grand 
Master at the head of his Brethren were particularly noticed. His Royal 
Highness performed the dnties of his office in a style superior to most of 
his predecessors. His observations were dear, acute, and pertinent ; his 
expression was fluent, manly, and distinct ; and his eulogmm on his de» 
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ceased uncle, the last Grand Master, pathetic, graceful, and elegant. The 
compliment that he conferred on Lord Rawdon, as Acting Grand Master, 
was truly masonic ; and to all his Officers, on their appointments, he paid 
the proper tribute to their respective merits. In short, during the whole 
ceremony, his demeanour was courteous, pleasing, and dignified. 

An sera so important in the annals of Masonry mu9t be reoorded with 
peculiar satisfaction. Testimonies of loyalty and attachment to the family 
on the throne, and to the happy constitution of the country, were trans- 
mitted to his Royal Highness from the Brethren in every quarter. The 
Lodges in town and country vied with each'other in expressions of duty 
and affection to the Grand Master ; and in various addresses to his Royal 
Highness testified submission and obedience to the laws, and an ardent 
wish to support that well-regulated form of government, from which they 
and their ancestors had derived the invaluable blessings of liberty, so truly 
essential to the happiness of his Majesty’s subjects in general, and to the 
propagation of those principles which distinguish the Craft of Masons in 
particular — universal charity, brotherly love, and peace. 

On the 21st of June, the brethren in the county of Linooln transmitted 
their grateful acknowledgments to his Royal Highness in a column of heart 
of oak, which was presented by the Rev. William Peters, their Provincial 
Grand Master. Stimulated by the same motive, several other. Lodges 
copied the example; and on the 7th of January, 1793, the Free Masons 
of Cornwall unanimously voted an Address to his Royal Highness, which 
was presented by Sir John St. Aubyn, their Provincial Grand Master, and 
most graciously received. In short, one spirit^eemed to animate the whole 
Fraternity, who joyfully hailed the rising splendour and prosperity of the 
Craft. 

The French revolution, which, in extent and importance of effect, is un-* 
questionably the most momentous event that has happened sinoe the reli- 
gious revolutions in Europeat the beginning of the sixteenth century, hav- 
ing unfortunately given rise at this time to many unhappy dissensions, 
which spread their contagion among some of the inhabitants of this island, 
it became necessary to counteract the measure of those mistaken individuals 
who were endeavouring to sow the seeds of anarchy, and poison the minds 
of the people against his Majesty’s government, and the excellent constitu- 
tion under which they enjoyed the invaloable blessings of liberty and pro- 
perty. This induced most of tbe corporate bodies in the kingdom, and all 
the true friends to the constitution, to stem tbe torrent of opposition, and 
promote, in their different departments, a just sense bf tbe advantages en- 
joyed under the present government. Hence, addresses to tbe throne were 
daily presented, with assurances of a determination to support the mea- 
sures of administration ; and among the rest, it was deemed proper that 
tne Society of Masons, by adding their mite to the number! should show 
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that attachment to the King and Constitution which the laws of the Order 
enjoined. Accordingly, on the 6th of February, 1793, the Grand Lodge 
unanimously resolved, that the following Address should be presented to 
his Majesty, by his Royal Highness ; who, in compliance with the request 
of his Brethren, condescended to present it in persoft to his Royal Parent, 
by whom it was most graciously received : 

To the Kino’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

The humble* Address of the Grand Lodge of the Ancient Fraternity of Free 
and Accepted Masonic under the Constitution of England. 

Most Gracious Sovereign, 

At a time when nearly the whole mass of the people anxiously press for- 
ward, and offer with one heart and one voice the most animated testimonies 
of their attachment to your Majesty’s Person and Government, and of 
their unbated zeal, at this period of innovation and anarchy in other coun- 
tries, for the unequalled Constitution of their own, permit a body of men, 
Sire, which, though not known to the laws, has been ever obedient to 
them — men who do not yield to any description of your Majesty’s sub- 
jects in the love of their Country, in true allegiance to their Sovereign, or 
in any other of the duties of a good citizen — to approach you with this 
public declaration of their political principles. The times, they think, de- 
mand it of them ; and they wish not to be among the last, in such times, 
to throw their weight, whatever that may be, into the scale of Order, Sub- 
ordination, and good Government. 

It is written, Sire, in the Institute of our Order, that we shall not, at 
our meetings, go into religious or political discussion ; because, composed 
(as our Fraternity is) of men of various nations, professing different rules . 
of faith, and attached to opposite systems of government, such discussions, 
sharpening the mind of man against his brother, might offend and disunite. 

A crisis, however, so unlooked for as the present, justifies to our judgment 
a relaxation of that rule ; and, our first duty as Britons superseding all 
other considerations, we add, without further pause, our voice to that of 
our fellow-subjects, in declaring one common and fervent attachment to a 
government by King, Lords, and Commons, as established by the glorious 
Revolution of 1688. 

The excellence of all human institutions is comparative and fleeting; 
positive perfection, or unchanging aptitude to its object, we know, belongs 
not to the work of man ; but, when we view the principles of government 
which have recently bbtained in other nations, and then look upon our 
own, we exult in possessing, at this time, the wisest and best poised sys- 
tem the world has ever known : — a system which affords equal protection 
(the only equality we look fof, or that indeed is practicable) and impartial 
justice to all. 
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It may be thought, perhaps, being what we are, a private society of men 
-—connected by invisible ties — professing secrecy — mysterious in our meet- 
ings,— stamped by no Act of Prerogative,— and acknowledged by no law, 
we assume a port and hold a language upon this occasion, to which we can 
urge no legal or admitted right We are the free citizens, Sire of a free 
state, and number many thousands of our body.— The Heir Apparent of the 
empire is our Chief. We fraternize for the purpose of social intercourse, 
of mutual assistance, of charity to the distressed, and good will to all : and 
fidelity to a trust, reverence to the magistrate, and obedience to tho laws, 
are sculptured in capitals upon the pediment of our Institution* And let 
us add, that, pervading, as we do, every class of the community, and every 
walk of life, and disseminating our principles wherever we strike root, this 
Address may be considered as speaking, in epitome, the sentiments of a 
people. 

Having thus attested our principles, we have only to implore the Su- 
preme Architect of the Universe, whose almighty hand hath laid in the 
deep the firm foundation of this country’s greatness, and whose protecting 
shield hath covered her amidst the crash of nations, that he will continue 
to shelter and sustain her. May her sons he contented and her daughter* 
happy l and may your Majesty, the immediate instrument of her present 
prosperity and power, — to whom unbiassed posterit/shall thus inscribe tk« 
column : 

To George, the Friend of the People, 
and Patron of the Arts, which brighten and embellish life, 

With your amiable Queen, and your royal Progeny,— 
long, long continue to be the blessing and the boast of a grateful, happy, 
and united people ! 

Given, unanimously, in Grand Lodge, at Freemasons’-Hall, this 6th of 
February, 1793. 

(Couutersigned) (Signed) Rawdom, A.G.M. 

William White, G. S. Peter Parker, D.G.M. 

For the Grand Master’s attention to the interests of the Society, in pro* 
senting the above loyal and affectionate Address, the Grand Lodge unani- 
mously voted the following Address to his Royal Highness : 

To hit Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, Grand Master of most An* 
dent and Honourable Society of Free and Accepted the Masons. 

Most Worshipful and Royal Sir, 

Accustomed, as we have been, from the hour in which* your name first 
adorned the. roll of our Order, to the manly vigour of your mind, and the 
winning benignity of your manners, we did not look for any event which 
could raise you in our estimation, or draw you nearer to our affections.— 
With you at our head, we have seen our reputation advanced in the opinion 
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of our fellow-subjects, our system expand itself, and added honour and 
increasing prosperity lie in unclouded prospect before us. These things 
we asoribe to you, Sir, as to their proper source j and yet the silent horn- 
age of the heart has been hitherto the only return we have made yon.— 
Such, however, has been the generous alacrity with which your Boyal 
Highness has offered to present to His Majesty the accompanying tribute 
of our fervent loyalty to him, and of our unshaken attachment to that 
Constitution, which (happily for these nations) at once confirms his pos- 
sesion and your inheritance, and all the rights of all the people ; and such 
the sense we entertain of the proud distinction you have thus conferred 
upon our Body, that it were inconsistent with our honour, we think, as well 
as irksome to our feelings, to continue longer silent. 

Accept then, Boyal Sir, our warmest and most dutiful acknowledgments 
for your gracious condescension upon this (to us) most momentous occa* 
sion. May He,, by whom kings govern and empires prosper, shower upon 
your Boyal Parent, yourself, and the whole of your illustrious line, his 
choicest blessings ! May you all long exist in the hearts of a brave and 
generous people ; and Britain triumphant, her enemies be bebased I May 
her acknowledged superiority, returning peace, and the grateful reverence 
of rescued nations, perpetuate the fame of her virtues, the influence of her 
example, and the weight and authority of her dominion ! 

By the unanimous order of the Grand Lodge. 
(Countersigned) (Signed) BaWDon, A.G.M 

William White, G. S. Peter Parker, D.G.M. 

While these proofs of the prosperity of the Society in England were 
universally spread throughout the kingdom, accounts were daily transmitted 
of the rapid progress of the Institution in different parts of the world. — 
Many respectable and dignified characters had enrolled their names among 
the Fraternity : and it is with some degree of satisfaction, that among 
them we have to record the name of the King of Sweden, who was ini- 
tiated into the Order at the Grand Lodge of Stockholm, on the 22d of 
March 1798, under the auspices of Charles Duke of Sudermauia, regent 
of the kingdom, who presided as Grand Master on the occasion. 

The Brethren in America at this period also seem to have been no less 
aealous in expressing a dutiful attachment to their patrons and protectors ; 
for the Grand Lodge of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts iu North 
America, having nearly arranged their Constitutions, transmitted a copy 
of them to General Washington with the following Address : 

Address of the Grand Lodge of Fret and Accepted Masons of the Com • 
monwealth of Massachusetts in North America, to their Brother GeorOI 
Washington. 

Whilst the hi s t o ri an is describing the career of your glory, and the in* 
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habitants of in extensive empire are made happy in your unexampled ex^ 
ertious; whilst some celebrate the Hero, so distinguished in liberating 
United America, and others the Patriot who presides over her councils ; a 
band of brothers, having always joined the acclamations of their country* 
men, now testify their respect for those milder virtues which have ever 
graced the man. 

Taught by the precepts of our Society, that all its member s stand vp on a 
level, we venture to assume this station, and to approach you with that 
freedom which diminishes our diffidence, without lessening our respect.— 
Desirous to enlarge the boundaries of social happiness, and to vindicate the 
ceremonies of their Institution, this Grand Lodge has published “ A Book 
of Constitutions” (and a copy for your acceptance accompanies this,) which, 
by discovering the principles that actuate, will speak the eulogy of the 
Society, though they fervently wish the conduct of its members may prove 
its higher commendation. 

Convinced of his attachment to its cause, and readiness to encourage its 
benevolent designs, they have taken the liberty to dedicate this work to 
one, the qualities of whose heart, and the actions of whose life, have con- 
tributed to improve personal virtue, and extend throughout the world the * 
most endearing cordialities : and they humbly hope he will pardon this 
freedom, and accept the tribute of their esteem and homage. 

May the Supreme Architect of the Universe protect and bless you, give 
you length of days and increase of felicity in this world, and then receive 
you to the harmonious and exalted Society in Heaven l 

John Cutler, G. M. 

Boston, Josiah Bartlit, S. G. W. 

Dec. 27, A. L. 5772. Mungo Mackay, J. G. W. 

To this address General Washington returned the following Answer 

Answer to the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of Massachu- 
setts. 

Flatteri4g as it may be to the human mind, and truly honourable as it 
is, to receive from our fellow citisens testimonies of approbation for exer- 
tions to promote the public welfare ; it is not less pleasing to know, that 
the milder virtues of the heart are highly respected by a Society whose 
liberal principles are founded in the immutable laws of truth and justice . 

To enlarge the sphere of social happiness is worthy the benevolent design 
of a Masonic Institution ; and it is most fervently to be wished, that the 
conduct of every member of the Fraternity, as well as those publications 
that discover the principles which actuate them, may tend to convince man- 
kind, that the grand object of Masonry is, to promote the happiness of the 
hugian race. 

While I beg your acceptance of my thanks for the tf Book of Consti* 
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fttf*ons,” which you have sent me, and for the honour you have done me 
in the Dedication, permit me to assure you, that I feel all those emotions 
ef gratitude which your affectionate Address and cordial wishes are calcu- 
lated to inspire ; and I sincerely pray, that the Great Architect of t^p Uni* 
verse may bless you here, and receive you hereafter into bis immortal tem- 
ple ! Geo. Washington. 

From this time we perceive that the Society of Free Masons in America 
continued to flourish under the auspices of General Washington, who con- 
tinued his patronage to the Lodges till his death. This great man, who 
displayed in his own person tho rare combination of military and pacific 
talents, of general and statesman, and evinced in private life the most en- 
dearing manners and unblemished probity, died at his seat at Mount Ver- 
non, in Virginia, of an inflammation in his throat, on the 14th of Decem- 
ber 1799. On the 18th, his remains were consigned to the tomb with the 
most solemn funeral pomp. The procession from Mount Vernon was form- 
ed about three o’clock in the afternoon, and moved to the place of his in- 
terment in the following order : 

Minute guns from a vessel in the river announced the commencement of 

the ceremony * 

Cavalry, Infantry, and Guards, marched with arms reversed, 
Music— Clergy. 

The General’s horse, with his saddle, holsters, and pistols. 

The Corpse, supported, by Colonels Little, Marstelle, Gilpin, Payne, Ram- 
say, and Simms, as pall-bearers. 

At the head of the coffin was inscribed, Surge ad judicium ; 

About the middle, Gloria Deo ; 

And on the silver plate, “ General George Washington departed thi» 
life on the 14/A December 1799, uEtatU 68.” 

The Mourners, Masonic Brethren, and Citisens, closed the procession. 

Having arrived at the bottom of the elevated lawn on the banks of the 
Potomac, where the family vault is placed, the cavalry halted, and the in 
fantry marched towards the Mount and formed their lines. The clergy, 
Masonic Brethren, and citizens, then descended into the vault ; when the 
funeral service was performed. After which three general discharges were 
given by the infantry, while the cavalry, and eleven pieces 6f artillery 
which lined the banks of the Potomac at the back of the vault, paid tho 
last tribute of respect to their venerable departed hero, and the firing was 
repeated from the vessel in the river. 

At a meeting of the housb of representatives at Philadelphia on the day 
following this ceremony, it was voted that a committee should be appoint- 
ed, in conjunction with one from the senate, to consider on the most suit- 
able means of paying honour to the memoiy of this great man, who ranked 
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tot in w* t f first in peace, and tot in the hearts of his countrymen ; it was 
also resolved, that the house should wait on the President of the United 
States, to e x p ress their condolence on the mournful event: that the speak* 
ttfa chair should he oovered with blade, and that all the members and offi- 
cers of the konst shonld appear in deep mourning daring the session. Thus 
was demonstrated the warmest testtaotoiee ef affeetion of a grateful people, 
to the memory of their truly benevolent ohief, who justly merited the esteem 
nf his oouutry, his brethren and his friends. 

Under the auspices of his R 03 M Highness the Prince of Wales, and the 
indefatigable exertions of the Eari of Moira, the progress of the Sooiety 
in England to exceeded at this time that of any former period. The Lodges 
not only considerably increased in numbers and consequence, bat were in 
general better regulated ; and, the principles of the Institution being more 
clearly understood, the Brethren both iu town and country vied with each 
other in promoting the useful purposes of the Society. 

On the 24tk ef September, 1798, the Lodges iu the county of Durham 
made a grand procession through the town of Sunderland, on laying the 
foundation-stone of the bridge over the river Wear, which was afterwards 
opened on the 9th of August, 1796, in the presence of his Royal Highness 
Prince William of Gloucester, the magistrates, a numerous assemblage of 
Masons, and a vast concourse of spectators. On this occasion, a grand 
triumphal arch, decorated with flowers, was raised, through which the pro- 
cession passed, and proceeded along the bridge, to the north side of the 
r river, up to the limekilns, and returned ljy the low road through the dry 
arch of the bridge to the Pan Ferry, thence to the oentre of the bridge, 
where the Lodge was formed, and an oration delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Nesfield. The whole ceremony was conducted under the patronage of Row* 
land Bunion, Esq., M. P. Provincial Grand Master for the oounty. The 
Lincoln militia attended, and fired three volleys on the occasion. 

The Brethren then proceeded to choroh, where an appropriate sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Mr. Brewster From church the procession was 
resumed to the Assembly-room, where the evening was concluded with the 
greatest harmony. 

On Monday the 25th of November 1793, the Prince of Wales laid the 
tot atone of the New Chapel at Brighthelmstone. His Royal Highness 
Was accompanied from the Pavilion to the appropriated place by the Rev. 
Mr. Hudson the vicar, Mr. Saunders, 4c. On coming to the ground, Mr. 
founders addressed His Royal Highness, and said, that, as constructor of 
the building, the high honour was allotted to him of pointing out to the 
Prince the situation were the stone was intended to be placed ; and he re- 
spectfully requested that, as Grand Master of the Masons, he would bo 
pleased to signify whether or not it met with his approbation. On receiving 
assurance that it did, the stone, with the following inscription, was laid in 
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“ This stone was laid by his Royal Highness George Prinee of Wales, 
November 25, 1793 ” 

On Mr. Saunders covering it with a plate of metal, he desired leave to 
say, That however late the period might be before it was again exposed to 
the face of day, and be sincerely wished that it might be a very distant 
one, be hoped that the descendants of His Royal Highness's august family 
would be found, as now, happily governing a happy people. 

Mr. Hudson then respectfully addressed the Prince, and desired permis- 
sion to return his most sincere and grateful thanks to his Royal Highness 
for the honour he had that day done, not only to him in particular as pro- 
prietor, but to the town at large ; and he hoped that God would give his 
blessing to the undertaking thus begun, and long preserve his Royal High* 
ness, their Majesties, and every branch of the royal family, to superintend 
oar invaluable, unequalled, and long<>envied Constitution in church and 
state. 

The day proved fine, and the acclamations of the surrounding crowd 
showed how much they were gratified with such an instance of goodness in 
the Prince, who, at the same time, was both a resident in, and protector 
of, their town and liberties. 

The Prince ordered a handsome distribution to the workmen, &o. The 
promenade gardens were laid open, and the company was entertained with 
refreshments. A party of gentlemen dined at the Castle, and some lines 
were composed and sung on the occasion. 

Among the Masonic occurrences of this year, it may be proper to men- 
tion the publication of a periodical Miscellany, entitled, The Free*matonJ 
Magazine ; or General and Complete Library : the first number of which 
appeared in June, 1793, and a number was continued to be published month- 
ly till the end of December, 1798, when its title was changed. Indepen- 
dent of this Magazine being a general repository for every thiog eurious 
and important in Masonry, it contained a choice selection of miscellaneous 
and literary articles, well calculated for the purpose of general instruction 
and improvement, and was for some time honoured with the sanction of 
the Grand Lodge. 

On the 4th of June, 1793, the Shakspeaie Lodge at Stratfbvd on Avon 
was opened, and dedicated in solemn form, in the presence of a numerous 
assembly of Brethren from different Lodges. The ceremony was conducted 
with the greatest order and regularity, under the direction of Mr. James 
Timmins, D.P.G.M. for the County of Warwick. j 

On the 28th of July, 1795, the Royal Brunswick Lodge at Sheffield, 
was constituted in due form. The Brethren made a very elegant proces- 
sion to St. James’s church, where an excellent sermon wss preached by the 
Rev. Brother Chadwick : after which the procession was resumed to the 
Lodge; when the ceremony of dedication took plaoe. Several anthems 
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and psalms soiled to the oocaskm wen mg, and the whole was concluded 
with a liberal subscription to the poor girls' Charity School* 

On the 81st of July, 1794, the Lodge of Apollo at Alcester was con* 
sti toted in due form, in the presence of 121 Brethren. At ten in the 
morning, a prooession was made to the ohuroh, where a sermon was preached 
before the Lodge by the Rot. Brother &reen. After which the Brethren 
returned to the Hall ; when the eeremoaiee of ooeseoration and dedication 
took place, aooording to ancient usage. 

The Prince of Wales's marriage with the Princess Caroline of Bruns- 
wick haring taken place on the 8th of April, 1795, the Grand Lodge on 
the 15th of that month nnanimously roted the following Address to his 
Royal Highness on the oeeaskm 

To HU Royal Highnm ike PniNOX of Walks, Grand Matter of the mo»t 
Ancient and Honourable Society of Free and Accepted Mason* under the 
C on e titut ion of England. 

Most Worshipful and Royal Grand Master. 

Upon an event so important to your own happiness, and to the interests 
of the British empire, as the late nnptials of your Royal Highness, we feel 
ourselves peculiarly bound to testify our joy, and to offer our bumble con- 
gratulations* 

To affect a degree of gratification superior to that professed by others, 
when all his M^esty’s subjects exhibit such heartfelt satisfaction at the 
union which you have formed, would, perhaps, be in us an undue preten- 
sion ; we cannot, however, but be proudly conscious, Sir, that we possess 
a title beyond what any other class of men can advance, to approach you 
upon an occasion Hke the present with a tender of our particular duty. — 
When your Royal Highness deigned so for to honour the Craft as to accept 
the trust of presiding over us, the condescension not only authorised but 
demanded from all and each of uaa peculiar sensibility to whatever might 
concern your welfare : and the ties of brotherhood, with which you invest- 
ed yourself in becoming one of our number, entitles us to express, with- 
out fear of incurring any charge of presumption, the satisfaction we feel 
in contemplating such an accession to the prospects of the nation, and to 
those of your own fetidly. That the interests of your Royal Highness 
and those of the British people may ever oontinne as strictly united as we 
feel them in this most auspicious occurrence, is the warmest wish, and, at 
the same time the confident trust, of those who hold it the highest honour 
to have your name enrolled in the records of their Institution. 

To the obligations which the Brethren already owe to you, 3ir, it will be 
a material addition, if you will render acceptable to your Royal Consort 
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Ike humble homage of our venesarion, mod of our p»jei» for every posu*' 
ble blessing upon your union. 

By the unanimous order of the Grand Lodge, 

(Signed) Moi&a, A. G. M. 

(Countersigned) (I* S.) 

William Whiti, G. S. 

The Bight Hon. the Bari of Moira having at the request of the Grand 
Lodge, presented the above Address to the Prinoe of Wales, his Royal 
Highness was graciously pleased to return the following answer 

The Grand Master has received with great satisfaction the Address of 
the Craft ; which he regards as not indicating solely their sentiments to* 
wards him, but as also repeating those declarations of devotion to their 
Sovereign and attachment to the House of Brunswick, heretofore so be- 
comingly expressed by them. 

He has bad peculiar pleasure in explaining to the Princess of Wales their 
loyal congratulations; and he desires to oonvey to the Brethren the sincere 
thanks of the Prinoess for their generous wishes. 

A grand feast, was held at Freemasons’-Hall on the 13th of May, 1795, 
the Grand Blaster in the chair. His Royal Highness was aooompaoied by 
the Duke oT Clarenoe, and Prinoe William of Gloucester, who had been 
initiated at an occasional Lodge oonvened for the purpoae on the preceding 
evening. Five hundred Brethren were also present at' this feast. HappL 
ness was visible in every countenance, and the benevolent principles of 
Masonry cheered the heart His Royal Highness thanked the Brethren 
for the many instances he bad received of their attachment, and for the 
repeated honours they had conferred on him. After expressing hit 
wannest wishes for the prosperity of the 8ecietj, he concluded with a 
handsome compliment to the Acting Grand , Master, the Bari of Moira, 
whom he styled “ The man of hia heart, and the friend he admired;” and 
tinoerely hoped that he might long live to superintend the government of 
the Graft, and extend the principles of the Art 

SECTION XIII. 

The Htitory cf Maxmry from the Grand Feaet in 1795, to the End qf the 

Tear 1800. 

No remarkable event took place in the Society from the festival in 1795 
rill the year 1797. The greatest harmony prevailed among the Brethren 
during the whole period, and many valuable additions were made to the 
list of Lodges. The general contributions to the charitable fends were 
likewise considerably extended ; and the annual reports from the Previn* 
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dil Grind Mattel's, in their respective districts, announced die prosperity 
of the Graft. 

The only eircmnstiaee which tended te dimp the ardonr of the Brethren 
for the propagation of the Art, either it home or ibroid, wis the publica- 
tion of sene tracts, which stated that a new sect of philosophers hid arisen 
in Gemany and France, who hid affiliated themselves to the Society of 
Masons, and had, under that sanctum, established Lodges, for the more 
extended dissemination of the principals of their new theory. To these 
philosophers was attributed the design of destroying Christianity,* and 
subverting all Che regular governments of Europe. The degrees of Ma- 
sonry were understood to be preparatory steps to this new establishment, 
mad from that Society were selected the principal members of which this 
sect was composed. In their occult Lodges, as they were termed, were in- 
culcated the seeds of those dangerous principles which had brought about 
the French revolution, and produced all the evils which had resulted from 
it 

The circulation of these publications excited a general ahum, and for 
tome time checked the progress of the Society in Europe ; dll, the mystery 
being unveiled, H was found, that the constitutions of Masonry did not 
warrant the proceedings of this new system ; and that therefore new de- 
grees had been instituted under the same appellation, to oarry into effect 
the purposes of these new associates. The Masons of this country, and 
mil the Lodges under the English constitution, were fully exempted from any 
share in the general censure; but, as the Society was much injured by 
these publications, a few remarks on their contents may not bo unaccepta- 
ble to the reader. 

The first tract which excited alarm was an octavo volume, entitled “The 
Life of M. Zimmerman, first Physician to the King of England at Hanover. 

By Dr. Tissot” From this work it appears, that one of the most dieting 
guished incidents of Zimmerman’s life was a summons which be received 
from the great Frederick, Bang of Prussia, to attend him in his last illness 
in 1786. This opportunity the Doctor improved, to enjoy a confidential 
intercourse with that illustrious character, from which be derived the mate- 
rials of an interesting narrative, that he afterwards published. The par- 
tiality of this prince in iavonr of Zimmerman disposed him to a recipro- 
cal good opinion of that monarch, and in 1788 be published “ A Defence 
of Frederick the Great against the Count de Mirabeau which was fol- 

* They began the system by expunging every vestige of Christianity from their 
lectures, and excluding the New Testament altogether from the Lodges. One of 
their fundamental rulea was to the following effect : — w The Bible is to be of the He- 
brew Text and the New Testament is not to be bound up with it — Editor. 

[We do not mean to question that many schemes of an ultra character existed at 
the period of which onr author speaks ; but that Matom should be engaged seriously 
in any attempt tojntroduce uctananism into the order, is preposterous. —Ed. Library . J 
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lowed, in 1790, bj u Fragments on Frederick the Great," in 3 vols. 12mo. 
The publications of Zimmerman relative to this king gave offence to some 
individuals, and subjected him to many severe criticisms, whioh he felt 
with more sensibility than accorded with his peaoe of mind. The religious 
and political opinions which he had imbibed in his latter yean, were ia 
wide contradiction to the principles which had so generally spread over Eu- 
rope, and which operated as perpetual fiiel to the irritability of his nervous 
system. About this time the rise of the Society of the Dluminati in Ger- 
many, who were said to have coalesced with the Free Masons, excited a 
violent commotion among men of letten and reflection. The Society was 
supposed to have in view nothing less than the abolition of Christianity, 
and the* subversion of all constituted authorities. Its partisans expected 
from it the most beneficial reforms of every kind ; and its opponents dread- 
ed from it every mischief that could happen to mankind. Zimmerman, 
Who is represented to have been a hunter of sects, was among the first who 
took alarm at this formidable association, and stepped forth to oppose its 
progress. His regard for religion, and social order, led him to see in the 
most obnoxious light the pernicious principles of these new philosophers. 
Determined, therefore, to suppress the influence of their system, be painted 
in the strongest colouring all the maxims of this new sect, and addressed 
a memorial to the Emperor Leopold on the subject, with a view to check 
their further progress. The emperor very graciously received this memo- 
rial, and returned him an answer in his own hand-writing, accompanied 
With a splendid present.* Leopold seemed to be well-inclined to use the 
decisive interfenee of oivil authority on this occasion, and would probably 
have had recourse to violent measures against the Hhiminati, had not the 
death of Zimmerman prevented it. 

The number of the affiliated members of this society, Zimmerman says, 
increased daily, chiefly by the assiduity of Baron de Knigge, who, in 1782, 
first suggested the idea of illuminating the Society of Free Masons, and 
who succeeded in that object, from Hanover to Copenhagen on one hand, 
and to Naples on the other. In 1788, the Brotherhood, he observes, were 
unmasked, and driven out of Bavaria; and in 1791 their papers were seis- 
ed at Munioh and printed, but no discovery of importance was made. 

Previous to the death of Zimmerman, in conjunction with M. Hoffmann 
of Vienna, he began a periodical work on the old principles. In this work 
all his former seal was displayed, and the new philosophers were attacked 
with vehemence. This occasioned a violent repulse on their part ; and the 
writers of the Blbliotheqw UniverselU , or Unxvenal Library , as well as 
some of the best journalists, bore a considerable share in the contest, in 
opposition to Zimmerman and Hoffmann ; till the former got himself em- 
broiled in a court of law, by a publication in the journal, entitled “ The 


* This was a locket, adorned with diamonds and the emperor's cypher. 
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Baron de Knigge, unmasked, a a aa IBuminati, Democrat, and Seducer of 
the People. 1 ' This oharge was founded on a work which was not openly 
avowed by the baron, who commenced a suit against Zimmerman on this 
account as libeller ; in which the doctor, being nnable to exonlpate him- 
•elf, was cast. This state of warfare proved very unfriendly to the doc- 
tor’s nerves, and sensibly affected his mind, which had been mnch agitated 
from a personal fear of the approach of the French towards Hanover in 
1794. The idea of his becoming a poor emigrant perpetually haunted 
him ; nor could the negotiations which afterwards took place, and secured 
that country, .restore him to tranquility. He used Various remedies to 
overcome his apprehensions, and even, took a journey for that purpose ; 
but it was fruitless. On his return home, he entered his habitation with 
the same idea which he had left it, persuaded that he saw it pillaged, and 
fancied that he was entirely ruined This notion so strongly impressed his 
mind, that, together with his abstinence from food, for fear of poverty, be 
wore away to a skeleton, became decrepit, and at last died on the 7th of 
October, 1795, at the age of 57. / 

Of this Society we have the following account in this tract : — 

“ Whether this sect be the same with that of the Free Masons, or the 
Jesuits, both of which suppositions are improbable, is uncertain ; but m 
1774 or 1775, a Society was undoubtedly established in Bavaria of which 
a celebrated Professor at Ingoldstadt has been regarded as tbe founder.— 
This Society, under pretext of consulting the happiness of the people, and 
supposing that happiness to be incompatible with every species of religious 
and civil establishment, at present existing, said with one voice, Let us de- 
stroy them all y and rate their very foundations. The secret Order of the 
Illuminati included among its mysterious principles, at present exposed to 
the whole world, the whole of the doctrine whioh the Jacobins of Parw 
have sinoe put in practice ; and it has been proved, by tbe most irrefraga- 
ble documents, that they maintained an intimate correspondence together 
before the French revolution. The destruction of the Christian religion, 
and the subversion of every throne and of all governments, have been 
their aim ever mnce the year 1776. It was well understood, by the new 
associates of this Order, that the magic words, the happiness of die people, 
were the surest means to recruit their number with ease, ard by which, 
in fact, the recruits became so numerous and well disciplined, foung men 
were chiefly pitched upon, who, not having yet formed a strong attachment 
to any particular opinion, were the more easily led away to embrace what- * 
ever was offered to them ; and men of literary talents, whom it is impor- 
tant to secure when the propagation of any new opinion is in agitation.— 
When once a person was enlisted, and fully penetrated with the tatictng 
words, u The happiness of the people — let us labour to procure the happiness 
of the people /’ he became impatient to know the obstacles which wets in 
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the way of this purpose, and the met#* to be made use of to remove them ; 
•these were therefore offered to his view ip succession. 

“ The Order has fire degrees : ia the lower, the mjeteries are not an* 
veiled ; they are only preparatory, on which the minds of the noviciates 
are founded and prepared ; then, by degree*, those who are fonnd worthy 
are initiated into the higher ranks/' 

The next tract which deserve* notice is a translation* of “ The Memoirs 
of Jaoobinism in France," in 4 vols. 8?o,, by the Abbe Barruel. In this 
work the Abbe endeavours to show, that there existed on the continent, 
long before the French revolution, a threefold conspiracy to effect the ruin 
of the altar, the throne, and all social order. The first conspiracy was 
formed by a sect of philosophers, who aimed to destroy the altars of Jeans 
Christ and bis Gospel ; the second were the sophists of rebellion, who con- 
spired against the thrones of kings, and who bad affiliated themselves to 
the Society of Free Masons, engrafting on that institution the secrets of 
their cocult Lodges ; and the third passed under the denomination of IZ- 
luminati or enlightened, who formed an union with the two former, and 
aimed at the subversion of all social order, property, and science. This 
coalition, the Abbe observes, gave rise to the club of Jacobins in France, 
which was so denominated from holding their meetings ip a convent of the 
order of Jacobins that they had seized in Paris. 

Of these three conspiracies, anti-christian, anti-monarchical, and anti-so- 
cial, very unfortunately for the abbe, each successive one has been brought 
forward in bis subsequent volumes with diminished evidence and decreas- 
ing plausibility. To expose to view the unknown chieftains and agepts of 
bis conspiracies, he has been obliged to describe the symbols and reveal 
the peeiets of an invisible Society wholly pncopnected with them, and to 
vepmept the Lodges of Free Masons as school* of infidelity and insurrec- 
.tion, whence all these conspiracies have originated. Although he makes 
France the theatre for their exhibition, he is obliged tp have recourse to a 
strange language and to a Bavarian cloister for their origin ; and from a 
want of facts, to supply, from his own imagination, by ingenious interpre- 
tations, the lessons which he can nowhere else discover. 

Notwithstanding this serious attack on the Free Masons, the Abbe is 
candid enough to admit, that the occult Lodges, of the Illuminati are un- 
known in England, and that the English Free Masons are not implicated 
in the charge wbioh he has made. With his remarks therefore on this 
subject, we shall oondude our observations on the Memoirs of Jacobinism : — 

“England, in particular," he says, “ is full of those upright men, who, 
excellent eitisens, and of all stations, are proud of being Masons ; and who 
may be distinguished from the others by ties which only appear to unite 
them more closely in the bonds of charity and fraternal affection. It is 

• By the Hon. Robert Clifford. 
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Hoi the fear of offending a nation in whioh I have fcmnd an asylum, that 
has suggested this exception. Gratitude, on the oontrary, would silence 
f very vain terror, and I should be seen exclaiming in the very streets of 
London, that England was lost, that it could not escape the French revolu* 
lion, if its Free Mason Lodges were similar to those of whioh I am about 
to treat. I would saj more, that Christianity and all government would 
have long been at an end in England, if it could be even supposed that 
her Masons were initiated into the last mysteries of the sect. Long since 
have their Lodges been sufficiently numerous to execute such a design, bad 
the English Mesons adopted either the means, or the plans and plots, of 
the occult lodges. 

“ This argument alone might suffice to except the English Masons in 
general from what I have to say of the sect But there exist many pas* 
sages in the history of Masonry which necessitate this exception. The fol* 
lowing appears convincing ; At the time when the Uluminees of Germany, 
the most detestable of the Jacobin crew, were seeking to strengthen their 
party by that of Masonry, they affected a sovereign contempt for the Eng- 
lish Lodges.” 

The Abbe’s information with respect to the Illuminati may perhaps be 
just, in so far as respects the establishment of that sect, and their devia- 
tion from the English lodges, but between the genuine Masons of Germany 
end their Brethren in England there has long subsisted the most friendly 
intercourse ; and it cannot otherwise be, in any oountry where Masonry is 
conducted according to the pure principles of the institution. 

The next publication which olaima our attention is, a work entitled, 
“ Proofs of a Conspiracy against all the Religions and Governments of 
Europe, curried ou in the Secret Meetings of Free Masons, Illuminati, and 
Beading Socities. By John Robison, M. A. Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy, and Secretary of the Royal Sooiety of Edinburgh.” This work, 
tike the former, aims at proving that a secret association had been formed, 
and for many years carried on, for rooting out all the religious establish- 
ments, and overturning all the existing governments of Europe : and that 
this association bad employed, as its chief instruments, the Lodges of 
Free Masons, who were under the direction of unknown superiors, and 
whose emissaries were everywhere busy to oomplete the scheme. Of the 
rise and progress of this sooiety in Franoe he affects to give an aooouBt, 
which agrees in the main with that of the Abbe Barruel, by alledging that 
several of its most ingenious and indefatigable members were active Free 
Masons, who spread their infectious principles in most of the Freemasons’ 
Lodges iu Europe. He then enters into an historical detail of the origin 
of the Scotch degrees, and gives them a oonsequenoe to whioh I hope they 
are not entitled, as belonging to an institution formed by craft, founded in 
deepest motives, and capable of effecting the most important events. 
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It is well known! I believe! to the Masons of this country, that some 
men of warm and enthusiastic imaginations have been disposed, within 
these few yean, to amplify parts of the Institntion of Free Masonry; and 
in their supposed improvements to have elevated their discoveries into new 
degrees; to which they have added ceremonies, rituals, and dresses, ill- 
suited to the native simplicity of the Order of Masonry as it was origi- 
nally practised in this country. But in all these degrees, though probably 
deserving reprehension, as improper innovation^ on the original system of 
Masonry, I can never believe that they have either proceeded from bad 
motives, or could be viewed in any other light than as innocent and inof- 
fensive am xsements. Thus muoh I can aver, that all the degrees of Ma- 
sonry practised in England under the English Constitution, are pure and 
genuine and that no part of the system established among us is injurious 
either to Church or State. 

In order to refute, however, the flimsy proofs which are produced by 
the learned Professor, I cannot do better than use the language of an able 
writer, who has entered into a serious investigation of them in a monthly 
miscellany. If the principles adopted by foreign Masons be such (says 
he) as the Professor represents, whence is it that so many loyal and pious 
members of the Fraternity continue their patronage of the Society, and 
are still ignorant of the real quality of our principles? Is it that Masonry 
is one thing on the Continent, and another in England T This cannot be ; 
for Masonry is a universal establishment, and a mutual communication and 
agreement has long subsisted between the British and Foreign Lodges. — 
Some of the wisest and most upright English Masons have visited their 
Brethren abroad, and have not been able to discover the wonderful dis- 
parity, or been shocked at the abominable practices said to be carried on 
among them. Even Mr. Robison himself saw nothing of all this mis- 
chievous system while he was in the closest habits of intimacy with the 
foreign Masons; and this surely must be some proof that Masonry, as it 
was then practised, had not the tendency which he has since been pleased 
to attribute to it Ail the conspiracy, therefore, which he pretends to have 
discovered, if it ever did exist, must be charged to other causes. It must 
strike the mind with astonishment, that an institution like Masonry organ- 
ised and reduced to a complete system, should suddenly be changed from 
a harmless and innocent appearance, to one the most ferocious and wicked ; 
and that, from being in the highest degree friendly to order and religion, 
it should ail at once become the most powerful and inveterate enemy to 
both. Whoever considers this, and attends to the great numbers of emi* 
nent characters who continue to give the art their countenance, and te 
patronise onr assemblies, and whoever contrasts with them the names of 
the persons brought forward as the agitators of this conspiracy, will be led, 
not only to question the truth of the assertions, hut allow that both the 
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Professor and the Abbe have gone too wide in their charges, and suffered 
a heated imagination to teem with prejudices that have no foundation in 
troth. 

Some fbieign Masons may probably have given in to the modern wretch- 
ed philosophy ; and, more effectually to propagate their tenets with safety, 
may have erected a false banner under the appellation of Masonry, to en- 
trap the unwary ; but shall we on that account attribute to the institu- 
tion of Free Masonry the dreadful acts of those individuals, or the baneful 
eonsequenoes of their conspiracies ? 'Certainly not ; for, in opposition to all 
the Professor's assertions, it remains to be proved, that Masonry ever was, 
is, or can be, favourable to infidelity or insurrection. 

That a regular confederacy ever has been formed upon this basis, ox that 
the corruptions of the institution of Free Masonry have been so far syste* 
matised as to have produced that shock which religion and government 
have lately received by the French * revolution, can never be admitted.—* 
Those who view the wonderful changes which have recently taken place 
in Europe, and which are still going on, will naturally be fed to examine 
further into the causes of so stupendous an event. Whatever opinion the 
Abbe or the Professor may hold of their own sagacity, future historians 
will have little reason to compliment them. Possessed of greater lights, it 
will probably be found, that no conspiracy, or ingenious scheme of any 
body of men, has brought about the late great alterations. They will, on 
the contrary, see much in the natural constitution of things — much in the 
very principle of society itself — more in the corruptions of society — a great 
part in the general diffusion of letters — not a little in the various arts of 
life, and in the extension of oommeroe — and, above all the rest, in the in- 
crease and high pitch of luxury. Connecting all these with circumstances 
and persons, they will come to a fairer conclusion than either the Abbe or 
the ingenious Professor Upon the Illuminati, or the enlightened, I shall 
make no remarks. I know them not, nor their principles. They may, or 
may not, have arisen from Free Masonry. It is a matter of little moment 
to the man who is well acquainted with the principles of his Society, what 
ambitious or corrupt minds may have devised in imitation of it. It is 
enough for him to know that the doctrines of the institution to which he 
belongs are simply good, and have no natural tendency to evil. If bad 
men have perverted the external parts of the system to wicked purposes, 
he laments the depravity of human nature, and regards the genuine prin- 
ciples of his Order with greater affection. The best of doctrines has been 
corrupted, and the most sacred of ail institutions prostituted to base and 
unworthy purposes. The genuine Mason, duly considering this, finds a 
consolation in the midst of reproach and apostasy ; and while he despises 
the one, will endeavour, by his own example, to refute the other. 

It is to be regretted, that a Lecturer in Natural Philosophy, of whom 
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his ocuntry has the mast fiavourabie opinion, should hare produced a work 
which oao do so little credit to his character either for knowledge or jodg* 
ment. Were his volume to be stripped of its declamation and conjectural 
the remainder would be too insignificant to merit a minute investigation. 

In a postscript to the second edition, the Professor, in imitation of the 
Abbe Barruel, has condescended to except the English Lodges from the 
charge of disloyalty, or want of attachment to government. He admits 
the innocence and inoffensiveness of their meetings, and acknowledges the 
benevolent principles of the institution as practised by them. This, how* 
ever, is but a flimsy evasion ; it being evident from the whole tenor of his 
book, that he intended to sound the trumpet of alarm in the ears of His 
Majesty’s ministers, by the thunder of his extraordinary denunciations. — 
We are happy however, to discover, that after all the proofs against the 
Masons which he has attempted to produce, none of our illustrious patrons 
have been induced on that account to desert the Society. On the contrary, 
at the Grand Lodge on the 3d of June, 1800, we find the Earl of Moira 
thus addressing the Brethren 

“ Certain modern publications have been holding forth to the world the 
Society of Masons as a league against constituted authorities ; an imputa- 
tion the more secure, because the known constitutions of our fellowship 
make it certain that no answer can be published. It is not to be disputed, 
that in countries where impolitic prohibitions restrict the communication 
of sentiment, the activity of the human mind may, among other means of 
baffling the control, have resorted to the artifice of borrowing the denomi- 
nation of Free Masons, to cover meetings for seditious purposes, just as 
any other description might be assumed for the same object. But, in the 
first place, it is the invaluable distinction of this free country that such a 
just intercourse of opinions exists without restraint, as cannot leave to 
any number of men the desire of forming or frequenting those disguised 
societies where dangerous dispositions may be imbibed. And, 2dly, the 
profligate doctrines, which may have been nurtured in any su^h self-estab- 
lished assemblies, could never have been tolerated for a moment in any 
Lodge meeting under regular authority. We aver, therefore, that not only 
suoh laxity of opinion has no sort of connection with the tenets of Masonry, 
but is diametrically opposite to the junotion whioh we regard as the foun- 
dation-stone of the Lodge ; namely, Fear God, and honour the King. In 
confirmation of this solemn assertion, what can we advanoe more irrefraga- 
bly, than that so many of His Majesty’s illustrious Family stand in the 
highest order of Masonry, are fully instructed in all its tendencies, and 
have an intimate knowledge of every particular in its current administra- 
tion under the Grand Lodge of England.” 

After so public a testimony of approbation of the Society, and of the 
purposes for which it is instituted, little more can be wanted to refhte the 
ungenerous aspersions which have been wantonly throw out against it 
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On the 12th of July, 1728, an act of parliament was passed for ilia . 
more effectual suppression of societies established for seditions and trea- 
sonable purposes, and for preTenting treasonable and seditions practices. 

In this set the following dances in flatcar of the Society of Masons are 
inserted, exempting their Lodges from the penalties of the act : — 

u And whereas certain societies hate been long accustomed to be holden 
in this kingdom under the denomination of Lodges of Freemasons, the 
meetings whereof have been in great measure directed to charitable pur- 
poses : Be it therefore enacted, that nothing in this Mt shall extend to the 
meetings of any snch Society or Lodge, which shall, before the passing of 
this act, have been usually holdeu under the said denomination, and in 
conformity to the rules prevailing among the said societies of Freemasons. 

“ Provided always, that this exemption shall not extend to any such So- 
ciety, unless two of the members composing the same shall certify upon 
oath, (which oath any justice of the peace or other magistrate is hereby 
empowered to administer,) that such Society or Lodge has, before the pass- 
ing of this act, been usually held under the denomination of a Lodge of . 
Freemasons, and in conformity to the rules prevailing among the Societies 
or Lodges of Freemasons in this kingdom ; which certificate, duly attested 
by the magistrate before whom the same shall be sworn, and subscribed by 
the persons so certifying, shall, within the space of two calendar months 
after the passing of this act, be deposited with the clerk of the peace for 
the county, stewartry, riding, division, shire, or place where such Society 
or Lodge hath been usually held ; Provided also, that this exemption shall 
not extend to any snch Sooiety or Lodge, unless the name or denomination 
thereof, and the usual place or places, and the time or times, of its meet- 
ings, and the names and descriptions of all and every the members thereof, 
be registered with such clerk of the peace as aforesaid, within two months 
after the passing of this act, and also on or before the twenty-fifth day of 
March in every succeeding year. 

“ And be it enacted, that the clerk of the peaoe, or the person acting in 
his behalf in any snob county, stewartry, riding, division, shire, or place, 
is hereby authorised and required to receive snob certificate, and make 
snch registry as aforesaid, and to enrol the same among the reoorda of such 
county, stewartry, riding, division, shire, or plaoe, and to lay the same 
ones in every year before the general sessions of the justices for snob 
county, stewartry, riding, division, shire, or plaoe : and that it shall and 
may be lawful for the said justices, or for the major part of them, at any 
of their general sessions, if they shall so think fit, upon complaint made 
to them upon oath by any one or more credible persons, that the continu- 
ance of the meetings of any such Lodge or Society is likely to be injuri- 
ous to the public peace and good order, to direct that the meetings of any 
•oeh Society or Lodge within such county, stewartry, riding, division, shire, 
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or place, altall, from thenceforth, be discontinued ; and any such meeting 
held, notwithstanding such order of discon tinoanoe, and before the same 
shall, by the like authority, be revoked, the same shall be deemed an un- 
lawful combination and confederacy under the provisions of this act." # 

FORM OF CERTIFICATE. 


C Here insert ] 

< the name of V TO WIT, 
the county. ) 

Wn the underwritten A. B. of in the county of and C. D. 

of Ac. (Here insert (he full names and description of the two Brethren 
certifying) two of the members of the Lodge of Freemasons held at 

called the Lodge of and being No. in the list of Lodges, 
do hereby, pursuant to an act of the 89th year of his present Majesty, en- 
titled “ An act for the more effectual suppression of societies established 
for seditious and treasonable purposes, and for better preventing treasona- 
ble and seditious practices, certify upon oath, that the said Lodge, of which 
we are respectively members as aforesaid, hath, before the passing of the 
said act, been usually held under the denomination of a Lodge of Freeman 
sons, under the Constitution of England, and in conformity to the rules 
prevailing among the Societies or Lodges of Freemasons in this kingdom. 

A. B. 

# C.D. 

Sworn at the day of 

in the year of our Lord 1800. 
before 


FORM OF REGISTER. 


f Here insert ^ 

< the name of v TO WIT, 

the county. ) 

A register to be enrolled, pursuant to an act of the 89th year of bis pre- 
sent Majesty, entitled, “ An act for the more effectual suppression of so- 
cieties established for seditious and treasonable purposes, and for bettei 
preventing treasonable and seditious practices," of a Lodge of Freemasons, 
called the Lodge of being No. and usually held at the house 

of in in the county, aforesaid, (Here elate the time qf meet* 

i ng,) and composed of the following members, vis. 


Christian and Surnames. 

Place of Abode. 

Title, Profession, or 
Business. 
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On oar conforming to which, as I am convinced every Mason in this 
country will most cheerfully do, we may, in defiance of all the false charges 
against the Society, rest secure in our Lodges', and practise our rites, un- 
der the sanction of the best constitution and the mildest legislature oa 
earth. 

On the 4th of October, 1798, the General Infirmary at Sheffield was 
Opened, and dedicated in solemn form, in the presence of a splendid com- 
pany of Brethren from all the Lodges in the county of York. Lord Fit*- 
william, Lord Galway, the trustees of the charity, and many of the most 
respectable gentlemen in the neighbourhood, attended on the occasion. 

The accounts from the Provincial Grand Lodges at this time afforded 
the most pleasing prospects of the future prosperity of the Society, and of 
the great increase of members in the Lodges under their separate jurisdic- 
tions. The anniversary festivals in the different counties were observed 
with the strictest regularity ; and all the Brethren seemed to vie in their 
exertions to add splendour to the Craft, and to rescue the institution from 
the unjust charges and illiberal aspersions which had been thrown out 
against it. Several Lodges, animated by a firm attachment to their king 
and oountry, liberally contributed to the support of government, and testi- 
fied their loyalty, and adherence to the principles of the constitution, by 
the most affectionate addresses to their Sovereign. 

An event of real importance to the Society now particularly claims our 
attention, and further proves its benevolence : it is the institution of anew 
Masonic Society, for the relief of sick, aged, and imprisoned Brethren, and 
for the protection of their widows, children, and orphans. This Society 
was established under the patronage of the Prince of Wales, the Bari of 
Moira, and all the other acting Officers of the Grand Lodge ; who, in or- 
der to render its advantages more generally known, particularly recom- 
mended it to all the Provincial Grand Masters in their several districts.— - 
The individuals who are enrolled members of this Society, and arc in 
embarrassed circumstances, have every reason to expect more ample aid 
than is usually given in other benefit societies ; as the greater part of tbe 
subscribers to tbe common stock are respeotable characters, who have not 
the most distant idea of becoming burdensome to the fund. The mode of 
selecting the members is also highly judicious and proper ; as no one can 
he admitted unless he be recommended by tbe Master of a Lodge, who 
most vouch for him as being a man of irreproachable character and regu- 
lar habits; and so strictly is this rule observed, and so cautious have been 
the original institutors of the Charity that no improper persons be enroll 
ed ; we are informed, that several hundred names have been already reject- 
ed. This institution, therefore, may operate toward the improvement of 
morals and strict regularity of conduct : while the subscribers ere gratified 
with the pleasing prospect of extending relief to the truly industrious and 
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deserving* Above 8000 name# are enrolled, and the subscriptions already 
received amount to several thousand pounds. The funds have also consi- 
derably increased, not only by many voluntary donations from a number of 
eminent Brethren who have patronised the Charity) but by the addition of 
one guinea to the first annual subscription having been paid by every mem* 
her admitted since the 25th of J une 1800. Thus has been established) 
under a very respectable banner) the Masonic Benefit Society, which, ud- 
der wise and prudent regulation, may be productive of the most beneficial 
effects. 

The following is an abstract of the Rules and Orders of this Society 

Any Brother of fair character, beiog a subscribing member of a regular 
Lodge under the Constitution of England, and recommended by a mem- 
ber of this Society who is Master of a Lodge, is capable of admission. 
No person above 45 years of age is admitted a member of this Society, 
unless he give proper security that he will not become chargeable in hitf 
own person to tbe fund $ which, though under this restriction, shall al- 
ways be liable to the provisions for his widow and children after his de- 
cease. 

The subscription is one guinea per annum ; and at the end of twenty -four 
months the subscriber becomes a free member, and is entitled to all the 
, benefits of the Society. 

Members when sick, lame, or blind, are to be entitled to fourteen shillings 
per week. 

Members in reduced circumstances, and imprisoned for debt, are to be al- 
lowed a sum not exceeding four shillings per week, if found not unwor- 
thy of aid. 

Members who, through old age, become incapable of earning their living, 
are to be allowed six shillings per week till the first general court j and 
afterwards such a pension for life as their situation may inquire, and the 
funds of the Society will admit. 

The widows of members, if their circumstances require it, are to be allow 
ed the sum of four shillings per week, and two shillings per week for 
every lawful child under twelve years of age. 

The orphans of members, not otherwise provided for, are to be entitled to 
the sum of four shillings per week for their maintenance, and a further 
sum at a proper age as au apprentice fee. 

A general court of all die subscribers is to be held once a year, to fill up 
any vacancy which may have happened among the trustees, chooee com- 
mittee-men, make by-laws, Ac. The other affairs of the Society, are to 
be managed by a quarterly and monthly Committee, a Committee of 
Auditors, and an Actuary. 
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Hftibg stated in a piuooding fate of ibis history Ike initiation of 
ike Kiag of Sweden iutj Masonry, wider the auapioes of Ike Dak* of 
Bnde rm a ai a, it may not be anintereetiog to oar reader* to lay before them 
the remit of a correspondence which was opened this year between the 
Grand Lodges of Sweden and England. Nothing can more truly shew the 
high estimation in which the English Masons are held abroad, than the re* 
posted applieationa that are constantly made to the Grand Lodge of Eng* 
land for the purpose of effecting a social union and correspondence. 

At the Grand Lodge held at Freem aeons' -hall, on Wednesday, the 10th 
of April, 1799, present the right honourable the Earl of Moira, Acting 
Grand Master, as Grand Master; the Baron de Silveriyelm, minister from 
bis Majesty the King of Sweden to the ooort of Great Britain, presented 
to the Grand Master in the chair the following Letter from the National 
Grand Lodge of Sweden, which was read: — 

' TO THU GLORY 

or ter Grand Architect or the Universe. 

We Chatter, by the graoe of God Hereditary Prince of the Swedes, 
Goths, and Vandals, Duke of 8ndermania, Heir of Norway, Duke of Sles- 
wick, Holstein, Stomanrie, and Dittmaiehe, Count of Oldenbuigh and 
Delmeakorst, Grand Admiral of Sweden, Vicar of Solomon of the 7th and 
9th Province, and National Grand Master of all the Lodges te-uoked «n» 
der ' the Grand Ledge of Sweden working in the Royal Ate within the 
States and doannions dependent en our august Sovereign, Master, and Pro* 
footer, Sts Majesty the Kiag of Sweden. 

Strength, Health, and Prosperity. 

To the meet IHustrfous, most Enlightened, Most Sublime, Most Venerable 
and Venerable the National Grand Lodge of England, the National 
Grand Master, Deputy Grand Master, Grand Wardens, Grand Dignita- 
ries, Grand Officers superior and inferior, and Worshipful Members, 

Union, Content, and Wisdom. 

Most Illustrious and most Enlightened Brethren, 

To contract an intimate, sincere, and permanent lie between the National 
Grand Lodge of Sweden and that ef England, has long been a rde n tly oor 
object; bat if temp o rar y cbe i ms tti e ea have delayed the effeot of our 
wishes, the present moment leaves us at liberty. Oar Order, which en- 
joys In dm two States the same privileges end the same protection of gov- 
ernment, is not obliged to seek for seen city in darkness ; and our labours 
approved, as known to promote the pabiie good, are protected by the power 
of our S overe igns ; enjoying the snored rights of true liberty, (their os* 
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fence,) in being able without danger to exercise those charitable deeds to* 
wards the unfortunate, which are the principal objects of our duty. 

This uniformity of situation, as well as the fundamental principles of 
the Craft, which we equally profess, authorise us to consolidate and to draw 
closer a confidence, friendship, and reciprocal union between two bodies, 
whose common object is the good of humanity, who mutually consider 
friendship as the nerve, and the love of our neighbour as the pivot of all 
our labours. Deeply penetrated by these principles, we send the Most II- 
lustrious Brother George Baron de Silverbjelm, decorated with the highest 
Degrees of Masonry, as our Plenipotentiary, to present to the Most En* 
lightened, Most Sublime, and Most Venerable the National Grand Lodge 
of England our affectionate greeting. He is charged on our part to ex* 
press to you the sincere esteem we bear you, and how desirous we are to 
contract with you a fixed and permanent union. We pray therefore, that 
you will receive him amongst you as the bearer of our fraternal sentiments, 
and that you will be pleased to give faith and credence to all that he may 
say on our part, conformable to these our cordial professions. 

The union which is the basis of our labours being onoe established be- 
tween two nations who reciprocally esteem each other, and who are both 
known to possess the requisite qualities of all Free and Acoepted Masons, 
it will consolidate for ever the foundation of the Masonio Temple, whose 
majestic edifice will endure to future ages. 

May the Most High, the Grand Architect of the Universe, deign to be 
favourable to the wishes we offer for the success of your endeavours : and 
we remain always, Most Illustrious Most Enlightened Brothers, by the 
Sacred Numbers, 

Your devoted Brother, 

CHARLES, Duke of Sudermania. 
Grand Lodge of Sweden, G A. Rkuterholm, 

24th Jan. 6798. Grand Chanoellor. 


This letter being read, it was resolved unanimously, that the Grand Mas- 
ter be requested to return An answer on the part of the Society to the Duke 
de Sudermania, expressive of every sentiment correspondent to the warm 
and brotherly Address received ; and that the Baron de Silverhjelm be re- 
ceived as the representative of the Grand Lodge of Sweden, and have a 
seat with the Grand ofiioers at all meetings of the Grand Lodge. 

At the next Grand Lodge, which was held at Freemasons’ -hall, on Wed- 
nesday the 8th May, 1799, present the Eight Hon. the Earl of Bfrira, 
Acting Grand Master, as Grand Blaster, in the chair; the fieri of Moh^a 
reported, that his Royal Highness the Grand Master had been pleased, on 
the part of the Society, to return the following Answer to the Letter re- 
ceived from the Duke de Sudermania, Grand Blaster of Sweden 
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JSi the name of the Grand Architect of the Unwetm, 

GEORGE Prince of Walet, &c. A c. Ac. 

Strength, Health, and Prosperity. 

To our very dear, very Illustrious, and very Enlightened Brother, Charles, 
Duke of Sudermania, &o. &c. &o. 

Union, Contentment, and Wisdom. 

It was with the truest satisfaction, Most Illustrious, Most Worshipfal, 
and Most Enlightened Brother, that I received the Letter in whieh you 
express your desire to see an intimate connection established between the 
worthy and regular Masons of Sweden and those of England. The high 
opinion that I have of your character, and the fraternal esteem which is 
the consequence of it, add greatly to the pleasure I feel on your being on 
this occasion the voice of your Brethren. A reciprocal sentiment has long 
disposed these two brave nations to admire each other; but this admiration, 
howsoever generous, is barren ; it is therefore to be wished that it should 
be improved by a dose relation between the members of a Graft, the exist- 
ence of which id each of the countries is founded on beneficence to man- 
kind. 

I am earnestly entreated by my Brethren of the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land to request that you, very illustrious and very enlightened Brother, 
will impart their most unanimous and most cordial concurrence in these 
dispositions to the Grand Lodge of Sweden. 

We are fully sensible how much a course of communication must con- 
tribute to preserve that simplicity which has for so many centuries distin- 
guished the Craft ; a simplicity at once dignified in itself, and satisfactory 
as a pledge towards every government that affords us protection. Let us 
unite to maintain it. Let us proscribe all those innovations which can 
enable either dangerous enthusiasts or profligate conspirators to work in 
darkness under the hallowed veil of our institution ; and let our labours, 
like those of our predecessors, be characterised by our adoration of the 
Almighty, by our submission to the government of our country, and by 
our love to our neighbour. These principles will justify the protection 
which you receive from your august Sovereign, and which we similarly en- 
joy under our inestimable Father ami King. 

May the great Architect of the Universe be propitious to the vows which 
we will unceasingly offer to Heaven for the welfare of those two magnani- 
mous Protectors of our Brotherhood : and may He shed upon you, most 
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illustrious a ad moat enlightened Brother, til upon yonr wornhipfol fel- 
low-labourers in the Craft, the inexhaustible fruits of his benevolence 1 
# 1 salute you by the Sawed Numbers* 

(Signed) GEORGE, P. 

London, 8th May, 1799. v 
By eommand of the Grand Master, (L. S.) 

Wm. Whit*, G. 8. 

From the above correspondence, and the happy opening of a regular 
eommunieation between the Grand Lodges of England, Scotland, and Swe- 
den, there is the greatest reason to believe that the best effects will result; 
and that agreeably to the wish of every sealons Brother, a friendly and 
lasting intercourse will be preserved with the Freemasons of all the king- 
doms. 

In detailing the ferther events of this period, the following circumstance 
is too important to escape notice. 

On the 15th of May, 1800, just as his late Majesty George HL entered 
his box at Drmry-lane theatre, and was bowing to the audience with his us- 
ual condescension, a person who sat in the seoond row from the orchestra, 
towards the middle of the pit, got up on the seat, and levelling a horae- 
pistol towards the King's box, fired it. Fortunately, at the moment, a 
gentleman who sat next him raised the arm of the assassin, so as to direct 
the oontents of the pistol towards the roof of the box, by which means 
the life of his Majesty was happily preserved. The man dropt the pistol, 
and was immediately seised. He #as eonyeyed to the Green-room, where 
he underwent a private examination. Terror, dismay, and rage were mark- 
ed in every oonntenanoe, except that of his Majesty, who sat with the ut- 
most serenity, while the Queen, who was just near enough to hear the re- 
port of the pistol and see the flash, collected confidence from his magnani- 
mity. The royal family sat out the play of She i could and die would not, 
with the faroe of the Humourist, and enjoyed the happiness of receiving 
from every individual the wannest testimonies of affection. At the con- 
clusion of the play, Ood save the King was thrice sung, accompanied by 
the ecstatic plaudits of every part of the audience; and at the end of the 
farce, it was again repeated, with the following lines annexed, written by 
Mr. Sheridan on the spur of the moment: 

From every latent fee, 

Fsem t be assessing blow, 

God save tbe King ; 

O’er him thine arms extend, 

For Britain’s sake defend 
Our father, prince, and friend — 

God save the King. 
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Nothing could equal the indignation which was universally felt by the 
populace at this daring attempt or the life of a Sovereign who justly 
feigned m the hearts of his people, and who never by one aot of his life 
provoked their resentment 

The name of the asm min was James Hatfield, who had served his ap- 
p ren ticeship to a working silversmith, and enlisted in the 15th regiment of 
light d ra goon s, in which he had boldly fought for his king and oountry. — 
On his examination at the theatre before the Dnke of York, he turned to 
kia Royal Highness and said, * I know you — God blest you— you are a 
good follow. I have served with your Highness, and (pointing to a deep 
out over his eye, and another long seer on his cheek,) I got these, and 
More than these, in fighting by yonr side. At Linoelles I was left three 
hours among the deed in a diteh, and waa taken prisoner by the French. 
I bed my arm broke by a shot, and got eight sabre wounds in my head : 
but I recovered, and here I am.” From this time he began to showmani* 
foot signs of mental derangement He waa oommitted to Cold Bath Fields 
prison for the evening, and in the morning brought before the Privy-Coun* 
eil for further examination. When ministers were pressing him to answer 
many questions, he sullenly replied, “I fired the pistol, loaded with two 
slogs, st the King j— what would you have more J” He refused to answer 
any other questions, and was fully eommRted to Newgate for trial. On 
the 26th of June, he was brought np to Westmioster-hall, and triad in the 
court of King's Bench. After the examination of an immense number of 
witnesses, and a trial of eight hours, the jury found the prisoner “ Not 
guilty, being under the iniuenoe of insanity at the time the set was done.” 
He wee then removed to Newgate, and ordered into confinement for lifo. 

On this happy eseapeof his Mqesty from so daring an attempt on his 
Ufo, addresses poured in from every quarter of the kingdom; and in such 
general testimonies of loyalty and attachment, it could soaroely be expect- 
ed that the Society of Free masons, over whieh the Prince of Wales was 
the professed Patron, would be backward. At a special Grand Lodge, 
therefore, convened at Freemaseus’-hall on Thursday the fid of June, the 
following Address was naanimously voted, and afterwards presented to hit 
Majesty by the Prince of Wales in person st the first levee.- 


Most gracious Sovereign, 

The danger to whieh your Majesty was exposed in the atrocious attempt 
lately made against yonr sacred person, whilst it filled the hearts of all in 
this country with alarm and abhorrenoe, has authorised every class of your 
subjects to offer at your throne the expressions of their ardent atta chme nt, 
without fear of incurring the charge of intrusion. 

Vouchsafe, Sire, under this construction, to admit the homage of a de- 
scription of men who, in ordinary circumstances, could not as a body ten- 
der the profession of that devotion to your royal person, and to yonr 
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vernment, which it is their boast to cherish, not in their individual capa- 
cities alone, but in their peculiar association. 

The law, by permitting, under certain regulations, the meetings of Free- 
masons. has defiued the existence of the Society ; binding, at the same 
time, toe members of it, by a new obligation of gratitude for the confi- 
dence extended towards them, to labour, as far as their feeble powers may 
apply, in inculcating loyalty to the King, and reverence to the inestimable 
fabric of the British constitution. 

Being so acknowledged, we should think ourselves wanting in the first 
duty towards your Majesty, and towards that constitution, did we not ap- 
proach your Majesty with the testimony of our feelings on this awful oc- 
casion. 

Your Majesty is therefore implored to receive the humble con gra tula* 
tions of the Grand Lodge of Freemasons under the constitution of Eng- 
land, (the Representative Assembly of all the Lodges under that constitu- 
tion,) in the name of themselves and of all their Brethren, on your having 
been shielded by the hand of Providence from the desperate and execrable 
attempt of the assassin. 

When principles were first promulgated in France, which, to our con- 
ception, tended to the overthrow of all peace and order in society, we felt 
ourselves called upon to depart from a rale which had been till then religi- 
ously observed in our association. 

As a veil of secrecy conceals the transactions at our meetings, our fel- 
low subjects have no assurance that there may not be in our association a 
tendency injurious to their interests, other than the general tenor of our 
conduct, and a notoriety that the door of Freemasonry is not closed against 
any class, profession, or sect, provided the individual desiring admission be 
unstained in moral character. To remove; therefore, as far as possible, any 
ground for suspicion, it has been from time immemorial a fundamental 
i ole, most rigidly maintained, that.no political topic shall, on any pretence, 
be mentioned in the Lodge. 

The singular juncture to which we have alluded seemed to call for some 
positive declaration, which might distinctly exhibit our opinions ; we thence 
ventured to profess to your Majesty the loyalty with which the Freemasons 
of England glowed towards your royal Person, and their unalterable at- 
tachment to the present happy form of government in this country. But 
as no foresight oould devise a motive of equal importanoe with that which 
then actuated ns, the reoent occurrence being of a nature too horrid to be 
iu supposition as a possibility, it was strongly declared that no precedent 
should be drawn from that step ; and that on no future occasion should the 
Grand Lodge exeroise an advertence to events which might entail upon 
Freemasons the charge of assuming the privilege to deliberate as a body 
upon public affairs. Hence, Sire, our present address has not been so early 
as our individual anxiety would have dictated ; for it was requisite that a 
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general concurrence should sanction the Grand Lodge, in a second relaxa- 
tion of its roles, before we could jointly express that which we severally 
felt in the most ardent manner on the solemn subject. 

We have poured forth to the Grand Architect of the Universe our hum- 
ble thanksgiving, that, to the other blessings showered on this country, he 
has added that of defeating a crime, the sole attempt at which produoed 
universal dismay throughout these realms ; and we earnestly oonfide in his 
Divine bounty to preserve to us and to our fellow subjects for many, very 
many years to come, a life so important in its example, and so inestimable 
in its superintendence over our happiness, as that of your Majesty. 
William White, G. S. GEORGE, P. 


Several salutary regulations were adopted this year to liquidate the debts 
of the Society. On a strict examination of the accounts, it appeared that 
those debts had considerably increased : that 7000 1. remained due from 
the Society on account of the hall and tavern, besides the tontine of 250f. 
per annum ; and that the average income of the hall-fund, after paying 
the interest of the debt, the tontine, and incidental expenses, left but a 
very small sum towards the reduction of the principal ; and that many 
years must elapse before the debt could be materially reduced. In order 
to discharge this debt, therefore, and to render the charity more extensively 
beneficial, it was resolved in Grand Lodge, that every Lodge in the list, 
until the debt be extinguished, should pay annually in the month of Feb- 
ruary to the hall-fund, two shillings for every subscribing member of each 
Lodge ; and that any Lodge neglecting to conform to this regulation, should 
be considered in contempt, and be subject to erasure from the list. It was 
also resolved, that a declaration, signed by the master, wardens, treasurer, 
and secretary, of each Lodge, or any two of them, certifying the number 
of subscribing members at Christmas, yearly, should be transmitted to the 
Grand Secretary, with a list of the members, containing their Christian 
and surnames, age, profession, and residence, when made masons, or ad- 
mitted members, in order to be registered in the books of the Grand Lodge ; 
and also the fees prescribed by the regulations to be paid for that purpose 
into the hall fund, vix ; For every Mason made in London, or within ten 
miles thereof, ten shillings and sixpence, and in all other Lodges beyond 
that distaaoe, five shillings ; and for every brother made in one Lodge and 
joining another, two shillings and sixpence ; and that no Brother whose 
name had not been registered, and the fees paid as above, should be entit- 
led to relief from the fund of charity, admission to the benefit society as a 
member, or have his daughter received into the Freemasons* school. This 
measure had the intended effect; the Lodges readily concurred in the plan 
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of liquidating the debts ; the debts wen pnid, sod die aatunl subscription 
cessed. 

Among the numerous improvements in the city of London this jeer, 
the magnificent range of building at the East India House, in Leadenball- 
street, deservedly claims our attention. The elegance of the structure eon* 
fists equal honour on the Company for whose use it was built, and on the 
persons who were employed in its erection.* The arehitectnre is the design 
of Richard Jnpp/Esq^ the Company's surveyor, and the work is finished 
in a very good style. 

The extended pro g r e ss of the Society of Masons at this period was suffi- 
ciently displayed by the erection of some new balls for the Lodges in the 
country, and the institution of a school in London, for the education and 
support of the sons of distressed brethren. 

On the 20th of August, a new ball, built at Hull by the members of the 
Rodney Lodge, was dedicated in solemn form, according to the rites of Ma- 
sonry, in the presence of three hundred Brethren. The great seal which 
was manifested by the Lodge on thiB occasion justly merited the marked 
distinction which was conferred on it by the corporation of Hull, who, with 
a numerous assemblage of the most eminent characters in the neighbour- 
hood, honoured the Masons with their company. An elegant dinner was 
provided at the town-hall, at which all the principal civil and military offi. 
cars attended ; and the entertainment concluded early in the evening with 
the greatest cordiality and friendship. 

Having now traced the progress of Masonry from its early dawn hi this 
kingdom, to a very recent period, and having stated the most remarkable 
occurrences in which the Society has been interested at home and abroad, 
we shall conclude with a sincere wish that the fraternity may prosper, aD 
narrow prejudices cease to operate, and the genuine principles of the art 
be more clearly understood, in order to preserve its reputation and secure 
its original establishment in the world. 

THU XND OV PRK8TON. 


• The fallowing it a description of the pediment : * 

Coxvacm, which is represented by Mercury, attended by Navigation, and followed 
by Triumt end Ssa-Aorses, is introducing Aka to Bbitannia, at whose feet she pours 
out her treasures. The Kixo is bolding the shield of protection over the bead of Bat- 
takmia, and of Liraarr, who is embraced by her. By the side of bb M aj e st y sits Oa- 
ran, attended by Rakhov and Juana*, la the back ground ic the CUy-M& rgt , b.; 
near to which eland IrrousTav cad brnmanr. The Tiaxbs fills the angle to the 
right hand, and the Gaxobs the angle towards the East. 

The sentiment of the composition is, u That a nation can only he truly prosperous 
when it has a King who makes Religion and Justice the basis of his Government, and 
a Constitution, which, while it secures the Liberties of the people, maintains a due 
subordination in the several ranks of society ; and when the Integrity of the People 
esceres tv each individual the advantages which Industry creates and culitvatea” 
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SECTION XIV. 

The Hhtory of Mcaonry from the Tear 1800, to the End of the Tear 

1801. 

ooNnmrxD by dr. osorok olivxr, p. g. a 


The Brethren of Scotland, ever emnlous to exeel in promoting the bene* 
fit and improvement of their country, had mi opportunity of displaying 
their seal in 1801, by giving their sa s iitan e e in the erection of the Wet- 
docks at Leith ; a measure well ealonlated for the convenience and accom- 
modation of the nnmerons trading v e e a eb which daily arrive in that port 
from different parts of the world. 

The Grand Lodge received a message from the Magistrates of Edinburgh, 
requesting their company and assistance in laying the foundation-stone of 
those Docks on the 14th of May, 1801. The fieri of Dalkeith, the Grand 
Master, being absent, the direction of the ceremony was vested in his De- 
puty, Robert Dundee, Esq., of Melville, whs conducted it in a very able 
and masterly style. 

On the day appointed, the Brethren, amounting to about 1200, met in 
the Assembly-rooms at Leith, where the lodge was opened ; and from 
thenee they marched in procession to the Docks a little before nine o’clock 
in the morning, preceded by the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and council of 
Edinburgh, with the Magistrates of Leith, in their robes j the Engineers 
and Arohitssts of the proposed building ; the Master, Wardens, and Bre- 
thren of the Trinity-house ; Mid a number of respootable merchants and 
inhabitants of the town ef Leith. 

The Grand Master was supported by Sir James Stirling, Bart, the Past 
Grand Master, and Sir Patrick Murray, Bart, who acted as Deputy Grand 
Master. Lord Downs, and several other respootable characters, were pre- 
sent The Substitute Grand Master, ttys Provincial Grand Masters for 
Peebles, Selkirk, Ac., and the Masters of the Edinburgh Lodges, accord- 
ing to seniority, with their offioers and members, walked in procession, 
having a hand of marie attached to each separate Lodge. 

When they arrived at the spot where the stone was intended to be laid, 
the Lord Provost and Magistrates retired to a theatre erected for them on 
the west-ride j and the Grand Master with Ms officers to another on the 
east-ride, where a table was placed, on which were laid the jewels and other 
emblems of the Craft The Substitute Grand Master then ordered the 
•tone to be slang, and let down gradually, making three regular stops be* 
fore it came to the ground, daring which ce r e mo ny an anthem was sung. 
He then placed a large phial in the centre of the auder-stoue, containing 
all the present current coins of the country, with a number af beautiful 
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medals of the first characters of the age, all of which had been previously 
enclosed in crystal. Above the phial were also deposited two plates, on one 
of which the following inscription was engraved : 

la the reign of the Most Gracious Sovereign GEORGE III., and under] 
the auspices of the Right Hon. William Fettes, 

Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 

The Harbour of Leith, 

Though formed at a remote period, 

And, as Commerce in the course of ages increased, 
often repaired and extended ; 

Yet being still narrow and incommodious 
Robert Pandas, of Melville, esquire, 

In the absence of the Right Hon. Charles, Earl of Dalkeith, 

Grand Master-mason of Scotland, 

Laid the foundation-stone of these Docks; 

In which the numerous vessels arriving from every quarter of the Globe 
Might receive ample and secure accommodation ; 

0* the 10th day of May, A. D. 1801, A. L. 5801. 

John Rennie being Engineer. 

May the Undertaking prosper, 

By the blessing of Almighty God 1 

On the other plate was engraved — 

The names of the present Town Counoil of Edinburgh. 

The Right Hon. Henry Dundas, Member for the City. 

The Magistrates of Leith. 

The Wet-dock Committee. 

The Engineers. 

The Contractors for the Work. 

The Grand Lodge of Scotland ; and 
The Masters and Wardens of the Trinity-house Leith. 


The Grand Master, preceded by the officers of the Grand Lodge, having 
the jewels, &c., borne before them, was oondnoted by the Past Grand Mas- 
ter, Deputy, and Substitute, to the site of the stone, where, with the assist- 
ance of two operative Masons, he turned the stone, and laid it in its pro- 
per bed. Then placing himself on ike east side, with the Past Grand 
Master on his right, and the Substitute on his left, his Wardens being in 
the west, the plumb, level, square, and mallet, were separately delivered to 
him by the Substitute, and applied to the stone iu several positions ; after 
whieh he gave three knocks with the mallet, saying, “ May the Great 
Architect of the Universe enable ns successfully to oarry on, and finish the 
work, of whieh we have new laid the foundation-stone, and every ethos 
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undertaking that nay tend to the advantage ot the City Of Edinburgh and 
its harbour ! May He be a guard and protection to them, and may they 
long be preserved from peril and deeay I” The cornucopia, with the ves- 
sels containing the wine and oil, were then delivered, in the usual form, 
to the Grand Master, who poured out the contents successively upon the 
stone, saying, “ May the bountiful hand of Heaven ever supply this coun- 
try with abundance of corn, wine, and oil, and && the neoessaries and corn** 
forts of life I” The Brethren then gave three cheers; after whieh the 
(Stand Master addressed the Provost and Magistrates as follows : — 

“ My Lord Provost, and Magistrates : 

“ It is with the highest satisfaction that I have now availed myself of 
the opportunity which the situation I have the honour to hold in the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland has afforded me, of assisting at the commencement of 
a work so essential to the welfare of this metropolis, and which, I trust, 
will contribute, in an eminent degree, to the extension of the commerce, 
and the general prosperity, of this portion of the united kingdom. 

“The respect and esteem which you enjoy in the community over which 
you have the honour to preside, are the surest pledges that nothing will be 
wanting on your part to seoond the efforts and fulfil the wishes of those 
public-spirited individuals who have promoted this undertaking, and that 
the just expectations of the legislature, to whose liberality you are also 
indebted, will not be disappointed. 

“ It is impossible to contemplate the auspicious period at whioh this 
work is begun, without the strongest sensations of gratitude to that Pro- 
vidence which has inspired his Majesty’s councils with temperate firmness, 
and his fleets with irresistible valour, to assert and maintain the just rights 
of his subjects, on that element which has ever been the scene of their 
triumphs, and the source of their envied prosperity and power. May the 
same bountiful Providence, in the blessings of an honourable and lasting 
peace, secure to the merchants of this, and of every other port in the Brit- 
ish dominions, the free and uninterrupted enjoyment of their trade, and 
the well-earned fruits of industry and enterprising activity. 

“ In the name of the Craft of Free and Accepted Masons, I have to of- 
fer our humble supplications to the Supreme Architect of the Universe, 
that He will afford his protection to your Lordship, ami your Brethren in 
the Magistracy, and that yon may oontizme to be the instruments, through 
Him, of promoting the happiness and welfare of the community intrusted 
to your charge / 1 


To which the Lord Provost made the following reply 
" Most Worshipful Sir, 

“ Leith has long had reason to be proud of the enterprise and suoeess of 
its merchants and sailors The rapid increase of its commerce has ma«it 
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it neoojstry to extend the harbour, and improve the conveniences for its 
trade.' The plan of that able engineer, Mr. Rennie, has been adopted ; and 
I think it one of the happiest events of my life, that I have the honour to 
fill the ehair of the city when the foundation-stone is kid of these eaten* 
give Wet-docks, which, 1 conceive, will not only he of great benefit to the 
City and its pert, bat to the country at large, as well as convenient for the 
admission of large ships of his Mqesty’s navy. 

** I assure yon, Sir, that it is highly gratifying to me, and to my fellow* 
dtisess, that the first stone of this important work has bosn kid by you. 
Allow me to remark, that there appears a fortunate propriety in this cere- 
mony being performed by the son of a man, to whom our City, the Navy 
of Britain, and the whole Empire, are under so many obligations. 

“ Permit me, in the name of the Magistrates and Council of the (Sty of 
Edinburg, to return our warmest thanks to yon, to yoor Brethren, and to 
the gentlemen who have honoured us with their attendance on this occa- 
sion. And may that Almighty Being, whom winds and seas obey, accom- 
pany this undertaking with his blessing, and erown the work with suo- 
cess P* 

The ceremony was then concluded; and the Brethren having given three 
cheers, a salute of twenty-one guns was fired from the vessels in the roads 
tinder the command of Captain Clements, of the royal navy; after whioh 
the procession was resumed, and returned to the Assembly-rooms at Leith, 
where the Grand Master received the thanks of the Brethren for the hand- 
some manner in whioh he had conducted the ceremony of the day. 

The Substitute Grand Master then addressed the operative Brethren to 
the following effect 

11 The feundation-stone of the Wet-docks at Leith, planned in much wis- 
dom by the ingenious architect, being now laid, and those implements in 
your hands having been applied to it by the Grand Master, and approved 
of, they are recommitted to yon, with full confidence, that, as skilful and 
faithful workmen, you will use them in such a manner, that the building 
may rise in order, harmony, and beauty ; and, being perfected in strength, 
will answer every porpoee for which it is intended, to yoor credit as Crafts- 
men, and to the honour of our ancient Fraternity.' 1 

The Lodge was than elosed in due form, and the Brethren departed in 
the gr ea t ee t order and regularity, highly gratified with the proceedings of 
the day. 

Notwithstanding the incredible number of spectators who were assembled 
on this occasion, no aocident happened. The day being fine, and the ships 
1 in the roads and harbour having their flags and colours displayed, rendered 
the spectacle peculiarly grand and pleasing. 

Another incident o cc u rred in Scotland in 1808, whioh justly deserves 
to bo luoocded* At a mooting of the Grand Lodge, in Edinburgh, on the 
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•Oth of Hotemher, the lari of Moira, the acting Grand Master of Eng- 
land, attended; and in an impressive speech, he related the oondeot of the 
Grand Lodge of England to the irregular Masons of that kingdom, with 
whom he understood the Grand Lodge of Scotland bad established an in- 
tercourse. He stated, that the hearts and arms of the Grand Lodge which 
he had the honour to represent, had ever been open for the reception of 
their seceding Brethren ; bat that they had obstinately refused to aeknow# 
ledge their error, and return to the bosom of their Mother Lodge. He 
farther observed, that though the Grand Lodge of England differed in a 
few trifling observances from that of Scotland, the former had ever enter* 
tained for Scottish Masons that affection and regard which it was the ob- 
ject of Freemasonry to cherish, and the duty of Freemasons to feel. His 
Lordship’s speech was received wiA loud and repeated applause. From 
this circumstance, therefore, we may probably anticipate the renewal of 
an alliance between the Grand Lodges of Sootland and England.* 

The state of the Society in England from the year 1800 was regular and 
progressive. Under the patronage of the Earl of Moira, Masonry was 
cultivated and considerably extended. Many eminent and illustrious cha- 
racters enrolled their names among the Fraternity ; and, through various 
branches of the Royal Family, application was made to the Grand Lodge, 
from the Masons in foreign countries, for renewing reciprocal alliances of 
permanent friendship. 

At the Grand Lodge in February 1802, the Earl of Moira stated to the 
Brethren, that the Lodges in Berlin, under the auspices of the King of 
Prussia, had solicited the influence of the Duke of Sussex to cany on a 

• From Mr. Lawrie’s valuable treatise on Freemasonry, lately published, the above 
particulars have been extracted. This gentleman baa given a vary satisfactory ac- 
count of the misunderstanding between the regular and irregular Macons of Loudon. 
Aftef stating that the schism commenced with the secession of some Brethren from 
the Grand Lodge in 1739, he observes, that the active promoters of it, calling them- 
selves Ancient Masons, not only formed Lodges, in subversion of the rules of the Or- 
der, but actually established in London a nominal Grand Lodge, in open defiance of 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, on whom they invidiously bestowed the appellation of 
Modern Masons, on account of a few trifling innovations in the ceremonial obser- 
vances, which hid been inconsiderately sanctioned. The irregular Masons encouraged 
the revolt ; and having chosen as their Grand Master tbs Duke of Athol, then Grand 
Master dlect for Scotland, a friendly intercourse was opened between them and the 
Grand Lodge in Edinburgh; from this circumstance, more than from any predilection 
in their favour, a correspondence has since that time been kept up, and the same pre- 
judices imbibed by the Brethren of Scotland against the regular Missus of England. 
The business, however, being now mors clearly understood, it is expected that a gen- 
eral union will soon terminate 'ill differences, and that a regular communication will 
bt speedily effected among the regular Masons of both kingdoms. (1) 

(1) In a subsequent part of the work it will be found that this very desirable ob- 
ject has been happily eflectsd. -Editor. 
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friendly communication with the Grand Lodge of England ; and had et* 
pressed a readiness, on their part, as far as was consistent with the duty 
they owe*'. to their own Masonic jurisdiction, to act in unison with their 
Brethren of England, in promoting all the general principles of the Instt* 
tntion, and in extending relief to distressed Masons ; on whieh it was im* 
mediately resolved, that a friendly communication should be kept up with 
our Brethren in Prussia, and every attention paid to their future reoom* 
xnendations. 

At the Grand Lodge in May following, another application was made, 
through the same channel, from four Lodger in Portugal, which had em* 
powered M. Hyppolito Joseph da Costa to act as their representative in 
the Grand Lodge of England, and in^heirname to solicit a regular antho* 
rity to practise the rites of the Order under the English banner and pro* 
tection. After mature deliberation, it was determined that every eneou* 
ragement should be given to the Brethren in Portugal ; and a treaty was 
immediately entered into and signed by Brothers Da Costa and Heseltine, 
then Grand Treasurer of the Grand Lodge, and approved by the Grand 
Master ; whereby it was agreed, that as long as the Portuguese Lodges 
should conform to the ancient constitutions of the Order, they should be 
empowered to- have a representative in the Grand Lodge of England, and 
that the Grand Lodge of England should have a representative in the Grand 
Lodge of Portugal’; and that the Brethren belonging to each Grand Lodge 
should be equally entitled to the privileges of the other. 

In the private proceedings of the Society few material incidents occurred. 
In consequence of the death of Thomas Sandby, Esq., the office of Grand 
Architect remained vacant till 1799 ; when Robert Brettingham, Esq. was 
appointed bis successor. William Tyler, Esq., the Architect of the Tavern, 
having been proposed as a candidate for the office at the Grand Feast in 
May 1801, the Grand Master observed, that the office of Grand Architect 
had been conferred on Brother Sanby only as a mark of personal attach* 
ment, he having been the Architect of the Hall, but that it was never in* 
tended to be a permanent office in the Society. The Grand Lodge, there* 
fore, resolved, that the office of Grand Architect should be discontinued ; 
but that, in compliment to Brothers Brettingham and Tyler, both these 
gentlemen should be permitted to attend the Grand Lodge, and wear an 
honorary jewel as a mark of personal respect. 

In November 1801, a charge was presented to the Grand Lodge against 
some of its members, for patronising, and officially acting as principal offi* 
oers in an irregular society, calling themselves Ancient Mown*, in open 
violation of the laws of the Grand Lodge. The charge being fully sup- 
ported, it was determined that the laws should be enforced against these 
offending Brethren, unless they immediately seoeded from such irregular 
meetings. They solicited the indulgence of the Grand Lodge for three 
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months ; in hopes that, during the interval, they might be enabled to effect 
a union of the two Societies. This measure was agreed to ; and that no 
impediment might prevent so desirable an object, the charge against the 
offending Brethren was withdrawn ; and a committee, consisting of the 
Earl of Moira, and several other eminent characters, was appointed, to pave 
the way for the intended union ; and every means ordered to be used to 
bring back the erring Brethren to a sense of their duty and allegiance.— 
Lord Moira declared, on accepting his appointment as a member of the 
Committee, that he should consider the day on which a coalition should be 
formed as one of the most fortunate in his life ; and that he was empow- 
ered by the Prince of Wales, to say, his Royal Highness's arms would 
ever be open to all the Masons in the kingdom indiscriminately. On the 
9th of February 1803, it being represented to the Grand Lodge that the 
irregular Masons still continued refractory,* and that, so far from solicit- 
ing re-admission among the Craft, they had not taken any steps to effect 
an union, their conduct was deemed highly censurable, and the laws of the 
Grand Lodge were ordered to be enforced against them. It was also un- 
animously resolved, That whenever it shall appear that any Mason under 
the English Constitution shall in future attend, or countenance, any Lodge, 
or meeting of persons, calling themselves Ancient Masons, under the sanc- 
tion of any person, claiming the title of Grand Master of England, who 
shall not have been duly elected in the Grand Lodge, the laws of the So- 
ciety shall not only be strictly enforced against them, but their names shaft 
be erased from the List, and transmitted to all the regular Lodges under 
the Constitution of England. 

In February 1804, the Grand Lodge, desirous of expressing in the most 
public manner the, high sense entertained of the services of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Moira, the acting Grand Master, unanimously lesolved, that 
his Lordship’s Portrait should be painted by an able artist, and put up in 
the Hall, with those of the Past Grand Masters, as a lasting testimony of 
the gratitude and esteem of the Society for his Lordship. The Noble Earl 
afterwards sent to the Society, as a present, his portrait, painted by Shee. 

• It affords me the most heartfelt pleasure to observe, that all recolleciton of the 
bitterness which characterized this revolting controversy is so entirely obliterated, 
that the distinction of indent and modem are known only as matters of history, and 
remembered but with the sigh of regret that such disputes should have ever occurred 
to cloud the amiable and decent spirit which ought always to distinguish the science 
of Freemasonry. — Editor. 
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SECTION XV. 


History of Masonry from 1801 to 1812* 

TV Scottish Muons had another, opportunity of exemplifying their teal 
and attachment to the Society on the 29th of June 1801, being the birth* 
day of his Grace the Duke of Gordon; when the foundation-stone of the 
bridge over the Spey, was laid. The concourse of people was immense.—* 
All the Ledges round were assembled in their different insignia, and the 
whole order of procession was arranged and conducted by the Marquis of 
Uuntly, Provincial Grand Master for Bamffshire, Ao. The different Lodges, 
Societies, and private gentlemen, were formed on the square of Fochabers, 
which was lined by the neighbouring volunteer companies ; and an excel* 
lent hand of music, belonging to the Fochabers’ company, added much to 
the solemnity of the prooession. From the square the whole marched, ae* 
cording to their established rules, to the river, which the Provincial Grand 
Master, with his office-bearers, Ac., passed on a temporary bridge of boats, 
os the stone was to he laid on the opposite side. The volunteers were 
drawn up on the south side, os the steepness of the rock, and the narrow- 
ness of the ground where the foundation-stone was laid, prevented more 
from crossing the river than were absolutely necessary. The Grand Mas- 
ter then laid the first stone with the usual solemnities. Two inscriptions 
were deposited in it. The first was engraved on plate, and is as follows : 

In the reign of 

The most gracious Sovereign George III. 

And under the auspices of 
His Grace, Alexander Duke of Gordon, 

And the other Patrons of the Undertaking, 

The most noble Georoe, Marquis of Huntly, 

Provincial Grand Master for Bamffshire, Ac., 

Laid the foundation-stone of the Bridge 
over the Spey, 

On the 29th of June, 

Being the day on which the Duke of ’Gordon 
entered his 69th year, 

In the year of our Lord 1801, 

And of the sora of Masonry 5801. 


The other inscription was sealed up in glass, and is as follows t 


Deo Annuents, 
Pontis'hq)us 

In Spey, dim Tuessi, flumine, 
Ducis de Gordon, magnopere, 
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Civiumqne fmitimorum, munificentm* ,e 

Jfique &o ®re publioo, 

Rxtruendi, 

Lapidem hunc prim&riam 
Nobilissimns Georgius Marchio de Huntly, 

Filins prssalti, potentissimique Principis, 

Alex&ndri Daois de Gordon, &c. 

Artium omniam bonarum et utillissimarum 
EtUmque salutis public® 
i Benigne, vindicis et amioi j 

Posuit ; 

Georgii III. Dei Gratia regnante ; 

Anno Cbristi MDCCCI 
jEraque Architectonic® YMDCCCL 
Viator ! 

Perge et plaude. 

A number of coins were deposited at the same time. The Rev. Mr. 
Gilion, of Speymouth, as chaplain, pronounced a very appropriate prayer ; 
and the Provincial Grand Master, in a very elegant speech, expressed his 
felicity in seeing an undertaking, so magnifioent and useful, at length hap- 
pily begun. The whole was concluded with a feu-de-joie by the volun- 
teers. 

The procession returned in the same order to Fochabers, where ample 
stores of every thing necessary were provided, and the day was concluded 
with the highest festivity and happiness. 

The inhabitants of the islands of Jersey, Guernsey, and Alderney, be- 
ing extremely satisfied with the conduct of Sir Jolm Doyle, during his re- 
sidence among them as governor, presented him with two handsome gold 
cups ; and the two Lodges of Freemasons in those islands presented him 
with two elegant gold vases. The following is a description of them : — 


An elegant Gold Cup. — On the foot are represented Faith, Hope, and 
Charity ; in one compartment of the body, the battle of Hobkirk Hill, 
April 25, 1301 ; in the second, sundry Masonic emblems ; in the third, 
an inscription. The handle is a chased crocodile ; the lip, the Prince of 
Wales’s crest. On one side of the cover are the Earf of Moira’s arms ; 
on the reverse, General Doyle’s ; the top is blue enamelled, set round with 
Very large brilliants. 

Inscription. — To the Honourable Major-General Sir John Doyle, Bart., 
Colonel of the 47th (or Prince of Wales’s Irish) Regiment, Lieutenant- 
Governor and Commander-in Chief of the Islands of Guernsey and Alder- 
ney. 

We, the Free and Accepted Masons of Marinet Lodge, No. 222, pen* 
29 
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trate<h with a lively and sincere sense of gratitude, esteem, and admiration! 
of your eminent talents, your public and private virtues, which have been 
most energetically displayed with the highest advantage to His Majesty’s 
service, the greatest benefit to this island, and to the general interest of 
humanity, which our Lodge has experienced in common with every indi- 
vidual under the sphere of your government, and with profound deference 
and respect, we beg leave to offer you a box, with emblems, in some small 
degree characteristic of your distinguished and amiable qualities; but in- 
tended more as a lasting testimony of our gratitude and regard : and may 
the God of Light and Truth watch over, protect, and prosper all your pub- 
lic and private undertakings, is the prayer of, Sir, ' 

Your grateful and attached Friends and humble Servants, 
The Members of Lodge No. 222. * 

The second Gold Gup is similar to the former, and presented by Lodge 
No. 116.- 

The third is a most superb Gold Yase, presented by the inhabitants of 
the island of Guernsey : 

The foot is richly chased, with laurel leaves round it ; on the bottom of 
the vase are represented the rose, thistle and shamrock : on one side the 
body, General Doyle’s arms, supporters, crest, &e. &c., chased ; on the re- 
verse, an inscription, and emblems of victory ; on the neck of the vase arc 
two battles which the General fought in Egypt, and a view of two forts 
which he captured ; on the lower are chased the arms of the island of 
Guernsey ; and on the top is Mars, holding in his right hand a wreath of 
laurel. 


The inscription on the above vase is nearly the same as on the first. 

On the 10th of April, 1805, the Grand Master in the chair (Col. Sher- 
borne Stewart) stated, that a communication had been received by the 
Grand Secretary from the Earl of Moira, Acting Grand Master, relating 
to the Grand Lodge in Scotland ; whereupon it was resolved, That as the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland has expressed, through the Bight Hon. the Earl 
of Moira, its earnest wish to be on terms of confidential communication 
with the Grand Lodge of England, under the authority of the Prince of 
Wales, this Grand Lodge, therefore, ever desirous to concur in a fraternal 
intercourse with regular Masons, doth meet that disposition with the utmoet 
cordiality of sentiment, and requests the honour of the Aoting Grand Mas- 
ter to make suoh declarations in their name to the Grand Lodge of Soot- 
land* 

On the 27th of November, 1805, a letter had been received by the Act* 
lag Grand Master from the Grand Lodge of Prussia, stating their desire 
to correspond on terms of amity and brotherly communication with the 
Grand Lodge of England; whereupon H was resolved! that the Aoting 
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Grand Master be requested to express the wishes of the Grand Lodge of 
England towards their Brethren in Prussia, and their desire to correspond 
With them on terms of fraternal amity. 

On Tuesday, the 1st of September, 1807, another instance of the seal 
of the Scottish Masons occurred ; when the foundation-stone of the North 
Pier of Fraserburgh New Harbour was laid, with great solemnity, by 
Thomas Burnett, Esq., Master of the Aberdeen Lodge, and Dr. Alexander 
Danney, Deputy Master, in presence of the Magistrates, and Town Coun- 
cil of Fraserburgh ; the Masters, Office-bearers, and Brethren of several 
Lodges, and at least 1000 spectators ; among whom were the Bari of Kin' 
tore, Lord Inverary, Alexander Harvey, Esq., of Broadknd, and many 
ether persons of distinction. 

The Brethren and Magistrates assembled in the parish chureh at one 
O'clock, when a sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr. Simpson for the oc- 
casion. On leaving the ehurch, the procession moved through the princi- 
pal streets of Fraserburgh, which were lined by nearly 800 of the Fraser- 
burgh volunteers, on permanent duty, under the command of Lieut. -Col- 
onel Fraser, in the following order : % 

A Guard of Volunteers. 

Music. 

* Keith Lodge, of Peterhead. 

Fraserburgh Lodge. 

Solomon's Lodge, Fraserburgh. 

Macduff Lodge. 

Operative Lodge, Bamff. 

Music. 

Forbes Lodge, Rosehearty. 

St Andrew's Lodge, Bamff. 

Magistrates, Town Council, and Subscribers. 

Superintendant of the Building, carrying the plan. 

Clergymen. 

Tyler of the Aberdeen Lodge. 

Ihscription Plate, carried by an Operative Brother. 

The Cornucopia, filled with com. 

Two silver Cops, filled with wine. 

The Brethren of the Aberdeen Lodge. 

The Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Senior and Junior Wardens. 

The Holy Bible, carried by a Brother. 

The Master and Deputy Master. 

Three Grand Stewards. 

A Guard of Volunteers. 
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On arriving at the spot (within the old harbour) where the stone was4o 
be laid, the Lodges filed off, facing inwards ; through which the Magistrates, 
Town Council, and Subscribers, moved to the west side of the stone, with 
the Clergymen, the Master, Deputy Master, and Office-bearers of the Aber- 
deen Lodge, moving to the east. 

The stone being slung, an appropriate address was delivered by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Alexander Jolly ; After which he invoked the blessing of God 
upon the undertaking in a suitable prayer. 

The Deputy Master then proceeded (after a suitable address to the Bre- 
thren and Assembly) to place in the base-stone the inscription-plate, sev- 
eral coins of the present reign, an Aberdeen newspaper of the preceding 
week, an almanack of the year, and a writing on parchment, containing a 
list of the subscribers, and other particulars relative to the undertaking ; 
which writing was inclosed in a phial, and the whole deposited in nichea 
made in the stone for the purpose. 

The following inscription and writing were previously read by the De- 
puty Master : 

“ The present Harbour of Fraserburgh, which was built, about 200 years 
ago, by Sir Alexander Fraser, ancestor of the present Lord Saltoun, being 
originally small, and of bad access, and now much decayed, the foundation- 
stone of the North Pier of the New Harbour of Fraserburgh, designed by 
John Rennie, of London, Esq., Civil Engineer, was laid 1st of September, 
1807, of the ®ra of Masonry, 5807, and of the reign of George III. the 
47th year, by the Right Worshipful Thomas Burnett, Esq. Master of the 
Aberdeen Lodge, and Alexander Dauney, Esq., Deputy Master, the Right 
Hon. Alexander George Lord Saltoun, being Superior and Provost of the 
Burgh; William Kelman, Esq., Baillie Alexander Dauney, L. L. D. his 
•Lordship's Commissioner ; William Smith Treasurer ; Sebastian Davidson, 
Dean of Guild ; William Fraser, Esq., of Menzie, H.C. ; John Dalrymple, 
sen., William Walker, John Wallace, William Milne, John Milne, James 
Gray, Alexander Buchan, William Cooper, William Greig, Charles Wemyss, 
and John Alexander, Merchant Counsellors; John Dalrymple, Junior, 
Robert Matthew, and John Barnett, Trades Counsellors ; Lewis Chalmers, 
Town Clerk ; Mr. W. Stuart, from Mid Lothian, Superintendent. Q.F.F. 
Q.S.” 

The Master now ordered the stone to be lowered, making three regular 
stops ; when, with the assistance of two operative Brethren, he conducted 
the stone to its bed. . The Master, with the Deputy on his right, standing 
towards the east, and the Wardens on the west, the square, the plumb, the 
level, and the mallet, being successively delivered by the Deputy to the* 
Master, were by him applied to the sides, top, and square of the stone, in sev* 
oral positions : with the mallet he then gave three knocks, saying, ‘‘ May 
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Ibe Grand Architect of the Universe grant a blessing on this foundation- 
stone whioh we have now laid, and by his Providence enable us to finish 
this and every other work which may be undertaken for the good and ad- 
vantage of this town and harbour 1” On which the Brethren gave three 
hussas. 

The cornucopia and the two silver cups were then brought and delivered, 
the cornucopia to the Deputy, and the two vessels to the gardens, and 
were successively presented to the Master, who, according to ancient cus- 
tom, poured the corn, wine, and oil, which they contained, on the stone, 
saying, “ May the all-bounteous Author of Nature bless this town with 
abundance of corn, wine, and oil, and with all the necessaries, conveniences, 
and comforts of life !” On this the Brethren gave three hussas. 

After the ceremony, the Master, Lodges, and Magistrates, returned in 
reversed order to the Saltoun-inn, where nearly one hundred persons sat 
down to a dinner given by the town in honour of the day ; and the re- 
maining part of the evening was spent with that agreeable oontiviality 
Which so well characterises the ancient order of Masonry. 

On the evening of next day, a ball and supper were given to the ladfef 
of Fraserburgh, and neighbourhood also, in honour of the occasion, at 
which it may well be said no small share of the beauty of the North was 
present. Ninety-two sat down to supper. Danoing began again after sup- 
per, and oontinued with much spirit till five o’clock in the morning. 

On the 12th of February, 1806, the Earl of Moira, in the chair, in- 
formed the Grand Lodge, that during his residence in Edinburgh he had 
visited the Grand Lodge of Scotland, and taken the opportunity of ex- 
plaining to it the extent and importance of this Grand Lodge, and also the 
origin and situation of those Masons in England who met under the au- 
thority of the Duke of Athol ; that the Brethren of the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland had expressed themselves, till then, greatly misinformed of those 
circumstances ; having been always led to think, that this Society was of 
n very recent date, and of no magnitude ; but now, being thoroughly con- 
vinced of their error, they were desirous that the strictest union and most 
intimate communication should subsist between this Grand Lodge, and the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland ; and as the first step towards so important an ob- 
ject, and in testimony of the wishes of the Soots Masons, his Royal Higl* 
ness the Prince of Wales had been unanimously elected Grand Master of 8001 - 
land. The Grand Master, in the chair, further informed the Grand Lodge, 
that the Grand Lodge of Scotland had expressed its concern that any differ- 
ence should subsist among the Masons of England, and that the Lodges meet- 
ing under the sanotien of the Duke of Athol should have withdrawn 
themselves from the protection of the ancient Grand Lodge of England ; 
but hoped that measures might be adopted to produce a reconciliation ; and 
that the Lodges now holding irregular meetings would return to their duty, 
and again be received into the bosom of the Fraternity. That, in reply. 
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his Lordship had stated his firm belief, that this Grand Lodge would readi- 
ly concur in any measures that might be proposed for establishing union 
and harmony among the general body of Masons ; yet that after the re- 
jection of the propositions made by this Grand Lodge three years ago, it 
could not now, consistent with its honour, or the dignity of its illustrious 
Grand Master, make any further advances ; but that, as it still retained its 
disposition to promote the general interest of the Graft, it would always 
be open to accept of the mediation of the Grand Lodge of Scotland, if it 
should think proper to interfere on the subject. Whereupon it was re- 
solved, that a letter be written to the Grand Lodge of Sootlaod, expressive 
of the desire of this Grand Lodge, that the strictest union may subsist be- 
tween the Grand Ledge of England and the Grand Lodge of Sootland ; 
and for that purpose, that the actual Masters and Wardens of the Lodges 
under the authority of the Grand Lodge of Sootland who may he in Lon- 
don, on producing proper testimonials, shall have a seat in Hus Grand 
Lodge, and he permitted to vote on all occasions. 

The thanks of the Grand Lodge were unanimously voted to the Bail of 
.Moira, for the happy settlement of this important business. 

On the 6th ef April, 1808, a communication was made from the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland relative to Dr. Mitchell $ when the thanks of the Grand 
Lodge were voted for the communication. At this meeting it was resolved. 
That it is absolutely necessary for the welfare of Masonry, and for ttoe pre- 
servation of the ancient landmarks, that there he a superintending power, 
competent to control the proceedings of every acknowledged Lodge ; and 
that the Grand Lodge, representing by regular delegation the will of the 
whole Craft, is the proper and unquestionable depository of such power. 

That it is contrary te the principles of Masonry for any Lodge to puh» 
ISsh its sentiments upon political subjeota, inasmuch as the agitation of any 
political question, or the discussion of any public affair, is strictly forbid** 
den among Masons ; the Grand Lodge itself, though acting for the whole 
Graft, not being justifiable in departing from this rule, unless fie some cases 
of obvious and extreme necessity. 

That the Grand Lodge concurs entirely in the justice of the opinions 
which the Grand Lodge of Scotland thought itself bound to enforce ; and 
trusts that no Lodge under the Constitution of England willy iu any shape, 
countenance resistance to any authority exerted upon principles universally 
recognised by all true and fhithfol Brethren. 

On the 28d November, 1808, the Acting Grand Master informed the 
Brethren, that he bad received a communication from the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland, applauding the principles professed by this Grand Lodge in its 
deolaration to the Grand Lodge of Scotland, and desiring to eo-operate with 
this Grand Lodge in every particular which might support the authority 
necessary to be maintained by the representative body of the whole Graft 
over any individual Lodge. That the Grand Lodge of Ireland pledged it* 
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self mot to countenance or receive m a Brother any person standing under 
the interdict of the Grand Lodge ef England for Masonic transgression. -r- 
Upon which it was resolved, that the Aoting Grand Master be requested to 
express to the Grand Lodge of Ireland the due sense which this Grand 
Lodge entertains of so cordial a communication. 

f On the 31st of December, 1809, the foundation-stone of Covent-Garden 
Theatre was laid by bis Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, as Grand 
Master-mason of England and Scotland. The foundation-stone was sit- 
uated at the north-east angle of the ground, in weight nearly three tons, 
and oontaining sixty cubio feet. Previous to the ceremony, it hung, sus- 
pended by cordage, over a basement stone. Near to it was placed a marquee 
for the Prince. Two extensive covered galleries were erected ; one to re- 
ceive the body of Freemasons who assisted at the ceremony ; the other 
was appropriated to the spectators. Surrounding scaffolds were covered 
with many hundreds of workmen, who were engaged in the building. A 
detachment of the first regiment of guards was posted, as a guard of hon- 
our, at the Prince’s entrance, with a band of musicians ; and four other 
military bauds were stationed on elevated platforms, near the company, to 
enliven the scene. 

At twelve o’clock the Grand Lodge was opened at Freemasons’-hall, in 
Great Queen-street; Charles Marsh, Esq., in the chair, attended by the 
Masters and Wardens of the ^regular Lodges ; and at half past twelve they 
walked in proeessioa to Bow-street, the junior Lodges first. The repre- 
sentative of the Grand Master walked last ; being preceded by the Cheva- 
lier Ruspini, bearing the Grand Sword, and by the Master of the Lodge of 
Antiquity, No. 1, bearing the Book of Constitutions. 

On their arrival at the Theatre, they were welcomed to the places assigned 
them, by the band playing the old tune of a Free and an Accepted Mason. 
The Grand Officers proceeded to the marquee, and were arranged in order. 
The Master, Wardens, and nine members of the Stewards’ Lodge, and 
nearly four hundred Masters and Wardens of Lodges attended, habited in 
the insignia of the Order. The several bands played, alternately, airs till 
one o’clook, the hour fixed for the appearance of the Prince ; when his 
Royal Highness, in his coach, accompanied by the Duke of Sussex, at- 
tended by General Hulse and Colonels M’ Mahon and Bloomfield, arrived 
under an esoort of horse guards. His Royal Highness wss received, on 
his entrance at the Bow-street door, by the Earl of Moira, Aoting Grand 
Master, the detachments of guards saluting, with grounded colours, and 
beating the grenadiers’ march. Mr. Harris and Mr. Kemble, after paying 
their respects to his Royal Highness, ushered him to the marquee, where 
his arrival was annoinced by loud plaudits, the royal standard hoisted, and 
the discharge of a royal salute of artillery. His Royal Highness, who 
was dressed in bine, with a scarlet collar, wearing the insignia of his office 
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as Grand Master, a pair of gold compasses set with brilliants and other 
jewellry, and a white apron bordered with purple, and fringed with gold, 
appeared in high health and spirits. Proceeding, uncovered, with his suit, 
through a railed platform spread with superfine broad green doth bound 
with scarlet and yellow, forty dismounted life-guardsmen, who were Masons, 
without arms, lining the sides of the railing, the company all rose as his 
Royal Highness passed the platform to the marquee, and gave him three 
cheers ; when the united bands immediately struok up, “ God save the 
King/' His Royal Highness, as he passed, smilingly bowed to the ladies 
with the most fascinating affability. 

. The Grand Officers had previously placed the Masonic instruments on a 
table in the marquee. A plan of the building, with its sections and eleva- 
tions, was now presented to his Royal Highness, by Robert Smirke, Esq., 
the architect ; and a gilt silver trowel by Mr. Copeland, the builder of the 
edifice. Having paused a short time in conversation with the proprietors, 
and with the Grand Masonic Officers in the marquee, his Royal Highness 
proceeded to the ceremonial. On a signal given, the corner-stone was 
raised about four feet ; the hod-men, in white aprons, instantly conveyed 
the neoessary quantity of fine cementing mortar, which was neatly spread 
on the base-stone by the workmen of the building, similarly dressed. His 
Royal Highness now advanced, uncovered, to the north east corner of the 
stone ; when John Bayford, Esq., as Grand Treasurer, deposited, in a space 
cut for it in the basement-stone, a brass box, containing the British gold, 
silver, and copper ooins of the present reign. On* a part of the stone was, 
u Long live George Prince of Wales,” and “ To the King,” with a medal- 
lion of the Prince. There were also deposited two large medals, one of 
bronxe, bearing the head of His Royal Highness on one side, and on the 
ether, the following inscription : 


Georgius 

Princeps Waliiarum 
Theatri 

Regiis Instaurandi Auspiciis 
In Hortis Benedictinis 
Londini 
Fundaments 
Sua manu Locavit 
MDCCCVIH. 

The other medal, engraved in oopper, bore on one side this inscription 5 

Under the auspioes of 
His Most Sacred Majesty George III. 

King of the United Kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 
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Ike Foundation-stone of the Theatre of 
Covent Garden 

Was laid by his Royal Highness 
GEORGE PRINCE OF WALES' 
MDCCCVUL 

On the reverse is engraven : 

Robert Smirks, Architect. 


His Royal Highness now, as Grand Master, finished the adjustment of 
the mortar with his trowel ; when the upper stone was lowered in the sling 
to its destined position ; all the bands playing “ Rule Britannia,” a dis- 
charge of artillery being fired, and the people with the most animating 
eheers applauding the speetaole. The junior and senior Grand Wardens, 
and the acting Grand Master, the Earl of Moira, now severally presented 
his Royal Highness with the plumb, the level, and the square ; and the 
Prince, having applied them to the stone, pronounced the work correct, and 
gave the stone three strokes with his mallet. 

Three elegant silver oups were then presented, successively, to his Royal 
Highness, containing oorn, wine, and oil, which be scattered and poured 
over the stone, all the bands playing “ God save the King.” His Royal 
Highness then restored the plan of the building into the hands of the 
architect, approving that specimen of his genius, and desiring him to com- 
plete the structure conformably thereto. Then graciously turning to Mr. 
Harris and Mr. Kemble he wished prosperity to the building and the ob- 
jects connected with it, and sucoess and happiness to its proprietors and 
managers. 

The ceremony being finished, the band played “ Rule Britannia and 
the Prince, the Duke of Sussex, and the Earl of Moira, were escorted back 
to the Prince’s carriage by the managers and the Grand Offioers under a 
second royal salute of twenty-one guns. 

Thus passed a ceremonial, which, by the excellent pre-arrangement of 
its managers, and the gracious yet dignified manner in which the illustrious 
chief actor performed his part, exhibited an interesting spectacle, that ex- 
cited general admiration and applause. All who had the honour to ap- 
proach the Prince speak in raptures of his polite and captivating manners 
on the occasion. Although the neighbouring houses were covered to the 
roof-tops, and many thousands of people were assembled in the street, it is 
with great satisfaction we state, that not a single accident happened to in- 
terrupt the splendid termination of the ceremony. 

The Masters and Wardens of the Masonic Lodges then returned in pro- 
cession to their hall in Great Queen-street ; when the Grand Lodge was 
(dosed, after making a formal minute of die proceedings, and reoeiving, 
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through the medium of the Grand Treasurer, the thanks of the Prinoe for 
the favour of their attendance. 

The Brethren, after the Lodge was dosed, sat down to a splendid dinner 
at Freemasons’ Tavern ; when mirth and conviviality closed the meeting. 

The proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre soon afterwards received a 
letter from Colonel M’ Mahon, dated from Carlton-house, in whioh he stated, 
that he had it in command from his Royal Highness the Prinoe of Wales, 
to express his high approbation of the very great order and regularity with 
which the whole arrangement of the ceremonial had been formed and con- 
ducted. 

On the 12th of April, 1809, it was resolved, That this Grand Lodge do 
agree in opinion with the committee of charity, that it is not necessary any 
longer to continue in force those measures whioh were resorted to in or 
about the year 1739, respecting irregular masons ; and do therefore enjoin 
the several Lodges to revert to the ancient landmarks of the Sooiety. This 
measure was carried into effect by the appointment (with the sanction of 
the Grand Master) of an occasional Lodge named “ The Lodge of Promul- 
gation,” which will appear to have been a step preparatory to the so-much- 
desired Union of Masons Ancient and Modern. 

It appearing from the Grand Treasurer’s account, that the liquidation 
fund for discharging the debts of the Society had effectually answered the 
purpose for which it was established, and that all the principal demands 
had been discharged, on the 7th of February, 1810, the Grand Lodge, be- 
ing desirous of relieving the Fraternity from the payment of a contribu- 
tion which a pressing emergency at the time rendered necessary, ordered, 
That the payment of two shillings per annum, from every member, to the 
liquidation fund for the discharge of the debts of the Society, imposed 
by the Grand Lodge on the 7th of February, 1798, should, from and after 
the 21st day of December next, cease and determine. It was further re- 
solved, that the thanks of the Grand Lodge be given to the Fraternity at 
large for their ready compliance in the measure of the liquidation fund, 
which had been the means of relieving tbe Society from its difficulties. 

The Grand Lodge, however, recommended the London Lodges to con- 
tinue the subscription till the expenses of the Lodge of Promulgation were 
discharged. 


SECTION XVI. 

History of Masonry, from 1812 to 1813. 

On the death of Sir Peter Parker, Baronet, Admiral of the Fleet, Dec. 
21, 1811, his Royal Highness the Grand Master was pleased to confer the 
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tffoe of Deputy Grand Master upon his Royal brother the Duke of Sus- 
sex, Master of the Lodge of Antiquity. 

To no person had Masonry far many years been more indebted, than to 
the Earl of Moira, (now Marquis of Hastings.) Toward the end of the 
year 1812, his Lordship wss appointed Governor General of India : and it 
was oonaidtned by the Fraternity as only a just mark of respect, to invito 
his Lordship to a farewell banquet, previous to his departure from Eng* 
had; and to present him with a valnable Masonic Jewel, as a memorial of 
their gratitude for his eminent services. 

The 27th of January, 1813, was the day appointed, when a moat sump- 
tuous dinner was served np in Freemasons 1 Hall, to above five hundred 
Brethren, inelnding six Royal Dukes ; vis. Sussex, D.G.M., York, dart 
enee, Kent, Cumberland, and Gloucester. The gallery was filled with 
ladies of the first fashion and respectability, including the Countess of Lorn* 
don and Moira. The Duke of Kent's hand attended in the Music Gallery} 
and the following professional gentlemen occasionally delighted the com* 
pany with their vocal exertions: via. Messrs. Bellamy, Hawes, Neild, 
Lee to, Goss, Terrell, Taylor, Evans, Elliott, Clarke, Doyle, and Master 
King. 

The Duke of Sussex, m proposing the health of the Prinoe Regent, said, 
“ I am commanded by his Royal Highness to express his regret that he is 
not here amongst yon this day; but his hearty good wishes are with you; 
and I also beg leave to veeal to your recollection the many obligations which 
are due to his Royal Highness for his having brought forward the Noble 
Lord whom we this day have amongst us." 

la a most eloquaat oration, the Duke of Sussex afterwards proposed the 
health of the u The Earl of Moira, the friend of his Prince, the friend of 
his country, and the friend of mankind." 

To which the Noble Earl replied in the following speech ; for the report 
of which, and of these that follow, we are indebted to Brother Alexander 
Fraser, of Thavks Ian:— 

“ Brethren, It has been said, that out of the fulness of the heart the 
tongue speaketh. I know not upon what grounds that statement was found- 
ed ; but at present, at least, I cannot vouch for its aeouracy ; never did I 
more wish for a command of words, and never was I less confident of my 
powers, than I am upon this occasion ; yet, God knows, my heart is full 
enough. But the overwhelming marks of regard and attachment with 
which you have honoured me, and still more the exaggerated compliments 
which I have just received from the Illustrious Personage who presides 
here this day, leave me little of that spring of spirit, which is necessary 
towards answering adequately. I thank that Illustrious Personage for his 
high encomium, though he has left me a difficult line to draw between ap- 
parent acceptance of so overcharged an eulogy, and failure in due recogni* 
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tion of your kindness. I thank that Illustrious Personage, because I know 
the cordiality of his soul, and triumph in the impulse which it has given 
to his expressions, though it has raised him to a strain of eloquence, after 
which any language of mine must seem tame and feeble. You, Brethren, 
well know the medium through which our Illustrious Chairman has view- 
ed me, aud will thence not be at a loss to account for his fervour ; bat they 
who cannot construe those expressions by that key which all of you un- 
derstand, ought to be apprised, that there existB in the Society of Masons 
a brotherly affection, nay, au affection far more than brotherly, whieh de- 
lights in slackening the crest of judgment, and even rioting in the field of 
fancy, when the object is either to exalt the merits or to extenuate the de- 
fects of a member of the Craft. (Applause.) Such has been the practice 
of the Illustrious Personage who has just addressed you. He has allowed 
fraternal partiality to seduce him into all the iudulgenoe of luxuriant ima- 
gination. He has sketched a picture with fairy tints. He has exhibited 
the hand of a master in the portraiture ; but he has also displayed a mas- 
ter's license ; trusting that eleg&noe of outline and brilliancy of colours 
would atone for deficiency of resemblanoe. Wbat the Royal Duke has 
been pleased to ascribe to me, has been only the emanation of the princi- 
ples cultivated in this hallowed Institution, — the practical effect of those 
lessons which Masonry inculcates, not for purposes of mysticism, but in the 
hope of their influence on the interests of society. His Royal Highness 
has been pleased to dilate npon my humble services in the army. I am 
sufficiently conscious of the exiguity of the scale upon which it has been 
my lot to act I have no pretensions to aught beyond credit for seal ; and 
with that I can be satisfied. If I know myself, I have ever held it of 
far higher value to possess the silent esteem which attends an useful mem- 
ber of the community, than to be followed by the clamorous, but unweigh- 
ed and transient, applause of the multitude. Only believe of me that I 
have honestly eonsidered myself the servant of the country, always liable 
to be called upon to support its interests, and alwayB ready to obey with 
fervour the summons. That merit is all that I can be entitled to claim.— 
The Illustrious Chairman has praised me as the friend of the Prince. Can 
I assume merit for my attachment, when all the honour of such a connexion 
through a length of years must have been bestowed upon me ? If I had 
the happiness of being distinguished by such partiality, adhereooe was but 
a slender return, though the only one I could make. But were it possible 
for me to forget every other cause for pride and gratitude in such favour s 
there is one obligation which the circumstances of this day would present 
most emphatically to my memory. It was the Prince Regent who placed 
me in the situation whence I have derived all the flattering testimonies of 
your good-will. To him I owe the opportunities of endearing myself to 
you, if I dare indulge myself in listening to your friendly assurances of 
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my having done so ; to him I stand indebted for the Beans of manifesting 
what I thought out to be the tenor of his representative in the Craft. Yon 
have approved my conception of that character. Yon have gone farther ; yon 
have rewarded it by making this the proadest day of life ; and see how 
much his influence contributes to that pride. When I look round me and 
observe so many individuals of the Royal Family present on the occasion, 
I most feel what an indication it is of his generous wish that your kind 
enthusiasm should have his implied concurrence ; not that I can tbenoe be 
less grateful to eaoh of these Illustrious Personages, for allowing me the 
boast, that their countenance on this night bore testimony to their ratify- 
ing your approbation. This, as a man, I feel deeply, but with no inferior 
sensibility as a Mason. Dignifying, indeed, it is to the Graft, to see thorn 
elevated Personages exhibit their fellowship with us. But it is not mere!) 
a superficial honour to which your minds should he alive. No, you ought 
to feel the inc&loulable benefit which the serious objects of Masonry must 
derive from this public display of the sentiment of Royalty towards tht 
Brotherhood ; this avowal from so many of those immediately connected 
with the Throne, that they make common cause with your welfare and yom 
affections. Let us carry this thought farther. Let us exult in the advan 
tage which may ensue to every class in Britain, from the circumstance, 
that these elevated individuals could not have been present here had they 
not previously received all these solemn inculcations with which Masonry 
endeavours to dispose the heart of each of the initiated to promote the 
comfort of his fellow. Every one of these Illustrious Persons has bed the 
important lesson whispered into his ear, “ Be Simple, he Benignant, be 
Man l” And the germ planted in minds like theirs cannot be unfruitful. 
They comprehend their rich reward. They share with ub in the glowing 
confidence, that the benefioenoe of a superintending Father perpetually 
shields us. They participate with us in that sure hope of the future, which 
makes our present existence appear but a speck in the immensity of our 
immortal heritage. They are assimilated to us in all the generous affec- 
tions of that oharity, which tells us, that kindness to all must be the obla- 
tion most acceptable to Him, who, in creating all, oonld have no motive 
but their happiness. When Royalty cherishes suoh sentiments, its com- 
mixture with social life is a blessing. Need I remark, how proud the dis- 
tinction is for our own beloved country, that the presence of these Illustri- 
ous Persons, in meetings of convivial society, so far from being a check 
upon hilarity, is an encouragement which renders enjoyment more grate- 
ful. Yes, the influence of Royalty in Britain is never felt, bat as the genial 
zephyr which cheers and invites to expansion every bud it breathes upon ; 
while in other realms, it is the wind from the desert, withering all over 
which it passes. 

One word upon a point more immediately referable to myself. I have 
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called t hie the proudest day of my life. I ought to feel it so. For above 
one-and-twonty years I have had the honour and satisfaction of presiding 
in this society ; a society formed to stimulate men to the practical applica- 
tion of dootrines, at which I have slightly glanced, bnt on whieh I should 
have been happy (had it been allowable) to expatiate. The prodigiou sexr 
tent of this Societj in England is little imagined by those who are not 
called upon to look to its numbers. Its perfect tranquility attracts no at- 
tention. Thai so vast a body should exist in such silence, and move with 
such invariable regularity, while it would appear to the casual observer 
that no eye watches or hand directs its procedure, is the best proof of its 
rigid adherence to principles, in their nature unalterabty advantageous to 
society. It is, then, a pride to hold a leading station among such men. — 
But while I have enjoyed that distinction, I have, on the other hand, been 
subjected to their scrutiny. It has been not only the right, but the duty 
of Masons to keep a vigilant eye over my condnct in life, that, if censure 
were due, their remonstrance and rejection might prevent the credit of the 
Craft from being tainted by the ostensible superintendance of an unworthy 
individual. After that observation of me for one-and- twenty years, my 
Brethren have this day pronounced their judgment. I therefore ought to 
know how to appreciate tins testimony of your approbation. I do appro* 
oiate it justly. I should believe your verdict to he partial ; perhaps I 
must be conscious it is so ; but in the eyes of the world it is the stamp of 
honour affixed upon me f and I thank yon, Brethren, with a gratitude com* 
mensorate to the magnitude of the boon.” 

This speech was, as might naturally be expected, followed by the most 
enthusiastic bursts of applause. 

The Duke of Sussex then requested the attention of the company to a 
song, written expressly for the occasion. 

The following elegant and appropriate stanzas, written for the oocasion 
by Waller Rodweil Wright, Esq., (the author of JSorso Ionic m, a poem de- 
scriptive of the Ionian Islands, where he formerly resided as his Majesty's 
Consul, and of which he has lately had the honour of being appointed 
Grand Master,) were, accordingly, sung by Mr. Bellamy, with much and 
deserved applause ; the last verse being encored by the company, and again 
encored by the Royal Chairman 
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FREE-MASONS' HALL, JAN. 27 , 1813 . 


Thott, soft-breathing Lyra, for a while be suspended 
The social delight which th j numbers impart : 

While sighs of regret with our raptures are blended, 

And strains of affection flow warm from the heart. 

Hail ! hail ! hail ! to ev’ry bosom dear, 

Thou, to whose honour'd name 
We consecrate the parting tear. 

Te realms, where the day-star first springs from the ocean ; 
Now welcome the dawn of Philanthropy's day ; 

Ye nations that tremble in abject devotion, 

By Ganges or Indus — rejoice in her sway. 

Hail! hail! hail! Ac. Ac. 

Go on, noble Spirit ! still guerdon’d with glory, 

Pursue the bright track which thy fate has assign'd ; 

For thus shall thy name live ennobled in story, 

Of Britain the Pride, and the Friend of Mankind. 

Hail! hail! bail! Ac. Ac. 

Oh, deem not our hearts can e'er cease to revere thee, 

Or still on thy virtues with rapture to dwell, 

Recalling those scenes to our souls that endear thee, 

And the pain of that hour when we bade thee farewell 1 
Hail! hail! hail! Ac. Ac. 

E’en then, while between ns wide oceans are rolling, 

Whene'er we assemble these rites to renew, 

With magic illusion our senses controling, 

Shall Fancy restore thee again to our view. 

Hail! hail! hail ! Ac. Ae. 

And when on that breast, where bright honour, still beaming, ‘ 
Sheds lustre, excelling what Kings can bestow, 

The pledge of Fraternal Affection is gleaming, 

With kindred emotions thy bosom shall glow. 

Hail ! hail ! hail ! Ac. Ac. 

Oh, think, while glad millions their gratitude breathing, 

For Freedom and Justice, thy name shall adore, 

Fond Friendship and Joy rosy chaplets are wreathing, 

To greet thy return to thy lov'd native shore. 

Hail ! hail ! bail ! Ac. Ac. 
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On a signal being given, which had been previously mentioned, the ladies 
retired from the gallery ; and the Duke of Sussex opened the Special Grand 
Lodge. 

After several of the accustomed toasts had been given and drunk, the 
Jewel which was to be presented to the Earl of Moira, as Acting Grand 
Master of the Fraternity, was paraded round the Hall by the managers in 
prooession, carried on a velvet cushion by T. H. Farquhar, Esq , P.S.G. W. 
as Master of the Ceremonies, in order that all the Brethren might have an 
opportunity of beholding it.* 

The Duke of 8ussex, after addressing the Brethren in the usual man- 
ner, spoke as follows ; 

“ I now rise with those sensations which are more easily conceived than 
expressed. To have been placed by you, in this chair to communicate, or 
to be the organ of your respectful, affectionate, and grateful feelings, to- 
ward your most worthy Acting Grand Master, when so many more able 
Masons than myself are here collected, and so many elder Brethren of the 
Royal Family are here present, is an honour conferred upon me of greater 
magnitude than I can express ; I oonsider it as one of the highest compli- 
ments my Masonic seal can ever aim at attaining. Most worthy Acting 
Grand Master, (the Royal Chairman turning towards and addressing the 
Earl of Moira,) much as I esteem and much as I respect you as my friend, 
still you must upon this oocasion, be convinced that I am not speaking 
merely my own sentiments, but that I am endeavouring to utter the 
feelings and to express the sensations of the whole Craft, in now addres- 
sing you individually. We, having laboured for no less than twenty-one 
years under your vigilant care and superintendence, fee) ourselves most 
closely attached by sentiments of gratitude and esteem towards you ; im- 
pressed as we are with the conviction that we owe much to you for your 
constant anxiety and unabating seal for the welfare of the Brethren collec- 
tively and individually. Masonry, as you well know, is one of the most 
sublime and perfect institutions that ever was formed for the advancement 
of happiness and general good to mankind, creating, in all its varieties, 
universal benevolence and brotherly love. It holds out allurements so 
captivating, as to inspire the Brotherhood with emulation to deeds of glory, 

* This superb Jewel is suspended from a eollar three feet long, composed of seven 
rows of fine gold Maltese chain, intersected by five gold parallelograms, with brilliant 
centres. 

The Fraternity were indebted for the design and execution of this chaste and ele- 
gant production of art to brother J* C. Burckhardt, of North umberland-street, Strand ; 
who most liberally executed it in the very first style of workmanship, at the cost 
price of the materials and labour. The Collar and Jewel were examined by qne of 
the most eminent jewellers in the metropolis, who estimated it at about fifteen hun- 
dred pounds; whereas Brother Burckh&rdt’s charge was under siA hundred and sev- 
enty pounds. 
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such as must command, throughout the world, Feneration and applau8e y 
and such as must entitle those who perform them to dignity and respect. 

It teaches us those useful, wise, and instructive doctrines, upon which alone 
true happiness is founded ; and at the same time affords those easy paths, 
by which we attain the rewards of virtue ; H teaches us the duties which 
we owe to our neighbour, never to injure him in any one situation, but to 
conduct ourselves with justice and impartiality ; it bids us not to divulge 
the mystery to the public, and It orders us to be true to our trust, to be 
above all meanness and dissimulation, and in ait our avocations to perform 
religiously that which we ought to do. Aff^faaeihs and Brethren, we al- 
ways stand upon a level by the principles wide U we are taught; we are all 
of the same family — high and low, rich A’S'poor, created by the same Al- 
mighty Power, and preserved in exisfceiie^ty a consolation and support 
originating from the same source,. Still, however. Masonry teaches us to 
shew respect and honour to each man to whom respect and honour are due, 
according to the respective characters of each individual; and, when indi- 
viduals denerve well of the whole Fraternity, it displays that additional 
lustre, that Masons unite heart and hand, to evinoe conjointly their high 
estimation of meritorious services. We, therefore, my Lord, behold in 
you that illustrious character who calls forth the respect and approbation of 
the whole Fraternity ; who, forsaking your own comforts in your native 
country, and, as it were, even your high station in society, deigned to turn 
your philosophic mind, with all its energies, to promote the welfare and 
happiness of this particular association, as if sent by the bounty of Provi- 
dence to guard the best interests of this people. You, who possess that 
character, commanding respect and confidence, have laboured with effect to 
impose and to enforce those duties which are necessary to the welfare and 
success of the Craft. When we behold such a character, we cannot help 
feeling how much virtue has been hid in the shade, and at the same time, 
how much your high intellect has been exerted for the advancement and 
prosperity of this society. These are the sentiments, most worshipful 
Acting Grand Master, which I, on behalf of myself, and of the Society 
at large, communicate as our feelings upon this important occasion ; im- 
pressed with a conviction, that to you, above all others, we owe obliga- 
tions which we never can forget. At a moment when this Society was 
pregnant with total destruction, your patriotic exertions excited and created 
new energies, and, like the Phoenix which rises from the flame, we arose 
again. ( Applause s.) Impressed, I say, with these ideas, and seeing the 
whole Craft umpired by similar sentiments, I have been deputed by them 
to invest you, as the most worshipful Acting Grand Master of this Order, 
with this badge of honour, as a small testimonial of our veneration and 
esteem/’ (Here the Royal Chairman invested the Noble Earl with the 
Jewel, purchased by the voluntary contributions of the society at large. 
The applause and cheering were here so great, that some observations which 
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fell from the Chair could not be distinctly heard.) u We wish/’ continued 
his Royal Highness, “ that you should carry this Jewel as a signal of our 
marked attention and favour ; and that that bright star whieh is in the 
centre of it, may conduct you to that shore to which you are destined, and 
also to that glory, which we, as Masons, earnestly wish may be ever attorn- 
dent upon one of our number who has rendered himself by his meritorious 
services so dear to us. Brethren, I shall now propose to drink the health 
of oar most worshipful Acting Grand Master, after which, I shall give up 
the hammer into his Lordship's hands, craving him to take that situation 
in which I am sure he will, as he has hitherto done, afford satisfaction and 
joy to the Fraternity/ 1 Rif loyal Highness then concluded with drink* 
jog « The Health of the Ea&fof Moira, onr worthy Acting Grand M&§- 
tei/ 1 

This toast was drank by all the Brethren with the utmost enthusiasm, 
and with the accustomed honours ; after which, his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex resigned the chair to the Earl of Moira. 

The Earl of Moira then rose, and addressed the Brethren from the Chair* 
to the following purport : 

“ Brethren, it would at any moment give me infinite pain and concern to 
remove from this Chair one who so ably fills it, and one who so firmly pos- 
sesses the admiration and afFection of this Fraternity ; and it particularly 
grieves me upon this occasion, when, in doing so, I may appear ungrateful, 
after the generosity of his effusions towards me. But I am not at liberty, 
now that the Lodge is resumed, to waive that which is not to be regarded 
as a right, but as the duty of my function. It is your authority which I 
represent, and I must not let my personal feelings compromise it. The 
station in which I am placed, and the Jewel which I now wear, admit of 
no deviation, upon my part, from that principle in your regulations, which 
gives me here superintendence. I shall thereby be enabled to offer myself 
more conspicuously to your notice, and he heard more distinctly in the pro- 
fession of that gratitude which is imprinted upon my heart to the utmost 
extent of human feelings. It will be everlastingly engraven there ; for, so 
long as I exist, it is impossible there can ever be the slightest deduction 
from that extraordinary degree of obligation I must feel towards you, whose 
kindness has been so unprecedented and unmeasured. Believe me, if the 
most transient shade of repugnance passed over my mind in regard to ao- 
cepting a present of so much intrinsic value, the hesitation was instantly 
chastened by a corrector sentiment. I must have felt the unworthiness of 
a doubt about meeting with confidence the wishes of my Brethren ; although 
I most regret that they have suffered their kindness so to tax their purses. 
I should be unworthy of your fraternal esteem, could I not answer it with 
as cordial a oonfidenoe. As long as I wear this badge of honour upon my 
breast, the recollection of your extraordinary kindness and regard ahall be 
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Wtosi f/ve/y, and shall animate my spirit to any exertion which may giro me 
the chance of justifying to the world your opinion of mew It shall be my 
constant Monitor in all my future duties. In it I shall find a perpetual 
admonition to practise, with still greater activity than ever, those philan- 
thropic and benevolent principles of Masonry in the situation of Rule 
which I am about to boh! over that vast territory whither I am destined. 
1 will appeal to it with a consciousness of having, at least, endeavoured to 
fulfil my duties ; if ever my spirits fiag, that they be roused anew by re- 
flecting on the testimony of those sentiments yon have been pleased to en 
ter lain of my exertions for the advancement of the interests and welfare 
of thie Institution. I felt a diffidence in addressing yon upon occasion of 
the first speech of onr most Illustrious Deputy Grand Master ; and if so, 
what must be my feelings novo t I feel myself totally unable to enter into 
piny minute discussion ; I can only say, that, when he is pleased to repre- 
sent me in such a flattering light as he has done, I think he has sliddeu 
into some confusion as to the object of bis applause. The lustre which he 
praises, and which his friendship misleads him to consider as essentially 
mine, is only the splendor of Masonry reflected from me. The prominent 
station which I hold here, concentrates all the rays of the Craft upon my 
person, as it would upon the person of any other placed in the same eleva- 
tion $ and the Illustrious Deputy Grand Master, makes an effort to per- 
suade himself that this lunar brilliancy is the genuine irradiation of the 
sun. My real relation to you may be best explained by an Asiatio apo- 
logue.* In the baths of the east, perfumed (day is used instead of soap. 
A poet is introduced, who breaks out into an enthusiastic flow of admira- 
tion at the odour of a lump of clay of this sort. <# Alas V* answers the 
clay, “ I am only a piece of ordinary earth ; but I happened to come in 
contact with the rose, and I have borrowed some of its fragrance." I have 
borrowed the character of the virtues inherent in this Institution ; and my 
best hope is, that however minute be the portion with which I have been 
thns imbued, at least, I am not likely to lose what has been so fortuitously 
acquired. Gratitude bolds a high rank among those virtues ; and if I can 
be confident of any thing, it must be of this, that earnest gratitude towards 
you canuot depart from my breast but with the lost pulse of life. With 
the sheerest attachment; and an affection truly fraternal — with a just re- 
turn of soul to all that you have been pleased to express through our wor- 
thy Deputy Grand Master on my account — in regard to all the kindness 
you have exhibited towards me, I beg leave to drink Health and Happiness 
to every individual present." ( The most unbounded apjplause ensued.) 

After a variety of appropriate toasts and songs, Lord Moira, Sn his capa- 
city of Chairman and Acting Grand Master, then proposed as a toast, 


* * The prophecy of Ssdi. 
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“ The King of Sweden, the Grand Matter of the Masons of the North” 

The Swedish Ambassador then rose, and said — 

“ Brethren, for the King, my master, I beg leave to return you all my 
hearty thanks for the honour you have done him. I shall take care to 
embrace the first opportunity I may have, to acquaint my master, the Bang 
of Sweden, and all the Brethren of my country, with the honour which 
this grand and noble Society has been pleased to confer upon him, and 
also upon them . 0 . 

The health of Lord Kinnaird, D.G.M. of Scotland, was drunk, who re- 
turned thanks in a very handsome manner. 

The healths of the officers of the Grand Lodge were afterwards drunk. 

Lord Moira then said,— 

“ Brethren, I should be deemed deficient in that attachment and regard 
usual upon such occasions, if I did not drink the Health of the Provincial 
Grand Masters, Sir John Doyle and his colleagues, who attend us upon 
this occasion, and whose sentiments I know are those of reciprocal attach- 
ment and fraternal love, both upon their own part, and on behalf of the 
provincial lodges which they superintend . 0 

This toast being drunk with great cordiality and joy, Sir John Doyle 
rose, and addressed the Brethren nearly to the following effect : — 

“ Most worshipful Acting Grand Master, and Brethren — Honoured as I 
have been by the personal notice of the Chair, and deputed by my col- 
leagues, the Provincial Grand Masters, I rise to return our joint thanks for 
the honour which has been conferred upon us. The value of the compli- 
ment is considerably enhanced by the kindness with which the toast has 
been received by all the worthy Brethren present, and the gracious appro- 
bation given to it by our Illustrious Visitors ; it is doubly gratifying to us 
in coming from a body, the basis of whose Institution is, to fear God f to 
honour the King , and to love ontft neighbour as one 9 s self; an Institution 
whose principles, if universally diffused, would tend to calm those angry 
storms that agitate and convulse an affrighted world, and man would no 
longer be the bitterest enemy of his* fellow man. Upon the interesting 
occasion which has brought us together this day, and whioh has excited the 
best feelings of the human breast, it is impossible to be wholly silent. I 
am, indeed, sensible of the difficulty, nay, the impossibility of engaging 
your attention, unless you could do, what you never will do, forget the 
brilliant display of impressive eloquence which you have heard from the 
Chair, and from the distinguished person who has been the subject of its 
just and elegant eulogium. But, Brethren, difficult as the task may be, 
that heart must be cold and callous indeed that could remain unmoved at 
such a scene as this, and not catch some sparks of that enthusiastic fire 
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which seems to animate the whole, — an enthusiasm which must be as hon- 
ourable to those who feel it, as gratifying to him whose virtues have called 
it forth. (Much applause.) If this could be applicable to a casual obser 
ver, how must it affect the feelings of one, who, from earliest youth, has 
been honoured with the unvaried friendship of this highly-gifted man. 1 
know him well, and he who knows him best must love him most ; I know 
his virtues, but 1 also know the refined delicacy of bis manly mind ; and 
I am fearful, that, in endeavouring, however inadequately, to describe the 
one, I should insensibly inflict a wound upon the other. Were it not for 
fear of this offenoe, what countless instances could I state of modest merit 
brought forward and sustained ; of rising genius fostered and protected ; 
of human misery relieved and comforted. The helpless orphan, the wretch- 
ed widow, the aged parent, the houseless stranger, the prostrate foe, all 
shared the bounty of his generous hand — ( here ensued hud and reiterated 
applauses and joyful approbation ;)— thus embracing in the vast scope of 
his comprehensive and philanthropic mind every gradation of human woe, 
from childish infancy to decrepit age. He was in heart a true Mason , 
“ and every child of sorrow was a brother ; self was the only being that 
seemed by him forgot." — Happy Hindoo ! how will thy sable sons have 
cause to bless the power that sends them a father and protector to diffuse 
happiness among countless millions ! But I dare not trust my feelings fur- 
ther ; delicacy forbids me to say more, — truth and justice would not allow 
me to say less." 

The Grand Lodge was soon afterwards closed in the usual form. Lord 
Moira, on retiring, said, “ May God bless you all !" and, agreeably to a 
previous hint, no person remained after his Lordship had quitted the Hall. 

When, by the aeoessiou of the Prince of Wales to the Regency of the 
United Kingdom, etiquette seemed to require his resignation as Grand 
Master, the Duke of Sussex was, by the unanimous acclamation of the 
Grand Lodge, elected to fill that high and important situation ; and the 
Prince Regent soon after graciously condescended to aooept the title of 
Grand Patron of the Order. 

It was early discovered, that the Duke of Sussex’s whole heart was bent 
on accomplishing that great desideratum of Masons, the Union of the Two 
Fraternities who had been mis-termed Ancient and Modern ; and his high 
station in life certainly carried with it an influence which could not have 
been found in an bumbler individual. 

It has been already said, that his Grace the Duke of Athol was at the 
head of the Ancient Fraternity — for, to be explicit without circumlocu- 
tion, we must at present make use of these terms relatively. The fact is, 
that the Ancients, after their secessions, continued to hold their meetings 
without acknowledging a superior, till 1772 ; when they chose for their 
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Grand Master the Duke of Athol, who was then Grand Master Elect for 
Scotland. 

This venerable nobleman, we may presnme, was convinced by the Royal 
Duke’s arguments, strengthened by his own good sense and benevolent 
mind, how desirable must be an actual and cordial union of the two socie- 
ties under one head ; because, to pave the way for the measure, his Grace, 
in the handsomest manner, shortly after resigned his seat of Grand Mas- 
ter, recommending his Royal Highness the Duke of Efent (who had been 
made a Mason under that constitution) as his successor; who was accord- 
ingly elected and installed Grand Master of that body of Masons, at Willis's 
Rooms, St. James's Square, on the 1st of December, 1813 : on which occa- 
sion his Royal Highness most liberally professed, that he had accepted the 
office With the sole view of co-operating, more effectually, perhaps, with his 
Illustrious Brother of Sussex, in promoting and cementing the so-much-de- 
sired Union. 

Zealously did the two Royal Brethren devote themselves to the arduous 
task ; and, taking to their council three distinguished Brethren belonging 
to each society, then at length arranged the following (among other) 

Articles or Union between the two Grand Lodges of England. 


In the name of God, Amen. 

The Most Worshipful His Royal Highness Prince Edward Duke of Kent 
and Strathearn, Earl of Dublin, Knight Companion of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter and of the Most Illustrious Order of Saint Patrick, 
Held Marshal of his Majesty's Forces, Governor of Gibraltar, Colonel of 
the First or Royal Soots Regiment of Foot, and Grand Master of Free and 
Accepted Masons of England, according to the Old Institutions ; the Right 
Worshipful Thomas Harper, Deputy Grand Master ; the Right Worship* 
ful James Perry, Past Deputy Grand' Master; and the Right Worshipful 
James Agar, Past Deputy Grand Master; of the same Fraternity i foi 
themselves and on behalf of the Grand Lodge of Freemasons of England, 
according to the Old Institutions; being thereto duly constituted and em* 
powered on the one part, 

The Most Worshipful His Royal Highness Prince Augustus Frederick, 
Duke of Sussex, Earl of Inverness, Baron Arklow, Knight Companion of 
the Most Noble Order of the Garter, and Grand Master of the Sooiety of 
Free and Accepted Masons under the Constitution of England ; the Right 
Worshipful Waller Rodwell Wright, Provincial Grand Master of Masons 
fn the Ionian Isles ; the Right Worshipful Arthur Tegart, Past Grand 
Warden; and the Right Worshipful James Deans, Past Grand Warden ; 
of the same Fraternity ; for themselves and on behalf of the Grand Lodge 
of the Society of Freemasons under the Constitution of England : being 
thereto duly constituted and empowered : — on the other part, 
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Hate agreed as follows — % 

I. There shall be, from and after the day of ihe festival of Saint John 
the Evangelist next ensuing, a full, perfect, and perpetual Union of and 
between the two Fraternities of Free and Accepted Masons of England 
above-described ; so as that in all time hereafter they shall form and con- 
stitute but one Brotherhood ; and that the said community shall be repre- 
sented in one Grand Lodge, to be solemnly formed, constituted, and held, 
on the said day of the festival of Saint John the Evangelist next ensuing, 
and from thenceforward for ever. 

II. It is declared and pronounced, that pure Ancient Masonry consists 
of three degrees, and no more ; vis. those of the Entered Apprentice, the 
Fellow Craft, and the Master Mason (including the Supreme Order of the 
Holy Royal Arch.) But this articfe is not intended to prevent any Lodge 
or Chapter from holding a meeting in any of the degrees of the Orders of 
Chivalry, according to the constitutions of the said Orders. 

III. There shall be the most perfect unity of obligation, of discipline, 
of working the lodges, of making, passing, and raising, instructing, and 
eletking, Brothers ; so that but one pure unsullied system, according to 
the genuine landmarks, laws, and traditions, of the Craft, shall be main- 
tained, upheld, and practised, throughout the Masonic World, from the day 
and date of the said Union until time shall be no more. 

IV. To prevent all controversy or dispute as to the genuine and pure 
obligations, forms, rales, and ancient traditions, of Masonry, and further 
to unite and bind the whole Fraternity of Masons in one indissoluble bend, 
it is agreed, that the obligations and forms that have, from time immemo- 
rial, been established, used and practised, in the Craft, shall be recognised, 
wcoepted, sad taken, by the members of both Fraternities, as the pore and 
genuine obligati on s and forma by which the incorporated Grand Lodgp of 
England, and its dependent Lodges in every part of the World, shall be 
bound : and for the pmrpoce of receiving and communicating due light, 
and settling this uniformity of regulation and instruction (and particularly 
in matters which can neither be expressed nor described in writing,) it is 
further agreed, that brotherly application be made to the Grand Lodges ofr 
.Scotland and Ireland, to authorise, delegate, and appoint, any two or more 
of their enlightened members to be present at the Grand Assembly on the 
solemn oocasion of uniting the said Fraternities ; and that the respective 
Grand Masters, Grand Officers, Masters, Past Masters, Wardens, and Bro- 
thers, then and there present, shall solemnly engage to abide by the true 
forms and obligations (particularly in matters which can neither be described 
nor written,) in the presence of the said Members of the Grand Lodges of 
Scotland and Ireland ; that it may be declared, recognized, and known, 
that they are all bound by the same solemn pledge, and work under the 
same law. 
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V. For the purpose of establishing and securing this perfect uniformity 
in all the warranted Lodges, and also to prepare for this Grand Assembly, 
and to place all the Members of both Fraternities on the level of equality 
on the day of Re-union, it is agreed, that, as soon as these presents shall 
have received the sanction of the respective Grand Lodges, the two Grand 
Masters shall appoint, each, nine worthy and expert Master Masons, or 
Fast Masters, of their respective Fraternities, with warrant and instruc- 
tions to meet together at some convenient central place in London ; when, 
each party having opened (in a separate apartment) a just and perfect 
Lodge, agreeably to their peculiar regulations, they shall give and receive 
mutually and reciprocally the obligations of both Fraternities, deciding by 
lot which shall take priority in giving and receiving the same ; and, being 
thus all duly and equally enlightened in both forms, they shall be empow- 
ered, and directed, either to hold a Lodge under the Warrant or dispensa- 
tion to be entrusted to them, and to be entitled “ The Lodge of Recon- 
ciliation or to visit the several Lodges holding under both the Grand 
Lodges for the purpose of obligating , instructing, and perfecting, the 
Master, Past Masters, Wardens, and Members, in both the forms, and to 
make a return to the Grand Secretaries of both the Grand lodges of the 
names of those whom they shall have thus enlightened. And the said 
Grand Secretaries shall be empowered to enrol the names of all the 
Members thus re-made in the register of both the Grand Lodges, with- 
out fee or reward : it being ordered, that no person shall be thus obli- 
gated and registered whom the Master and Wardens of his Lodge shall 
not eertify, by writing under their hands, that he is free on the books of 
his particular Lodge. Thus, on the day of the Assembly of both Frater- 
nities, the Grand Officers, Masters, Fast Masters, and Wardens, who are 
alone to be present, shall all have taken the obligation by which each is 
bound, and be prepared to make their solemn engagement, that they will 
'thereafter abide by that which shall be recognised and declared to be the 
true and universally accepted obligation of the Master Mason. , 

f VI. As soon ss the Grand Masters, Grand Officers, and Members, of the 
two present Grand Lodges, shall, on the day of their Re-union, have made 
the solemn declaration in the presence of the deputation of grand or en- 
lightened Masons from Scotland and Ireland, to abide and act by the uni- 
versally-recognised obligation of Master M&apn, the Members shall forth- 
with proceed to the election of a Grand Master for the year ensuing; and, 
to prevent delay, the Brother so elected shall forthwith be obligated, pro 
tempore, that the Grand Lodge may be formed. The said Grand Master 
shall then nominate and appoint his Deputy Grand Mas' together with 
a Senior and Junior Grand Warden, Grand Secretary, or Secretaries, Grand 
Treasurer, Grand Chaplain, Grand Sword-Bearer, Grand Pursuivant, and 
Grand Tyler, who shall all be duly obligated and placed ; and the Grand 
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Incorporated Lodge shall then be opened, in ample form, under the style 
and title of “ The United Grand Lodge of Ancient Freemasons of Eng- 


land/' 


The Grand Officers who held the several offices before (unless such of 
them as may be re-appointed) shall take their places, as Past Grand Offi- 
cers, in the respective degrees which they held before ; and in case either 
or both of the present Grand Secretaries, Pursuivants, and Tylers, should 
not be re-appointed to their former situations, then annuities shall be paid 
to them during their respective lives out of the Grand Fund. 

VII. 11 The United Grand Lodge of Ancient Freemasons of England" 
shall be composed, except on the days of festival, in the following manner, 
as a just and perfect representative of the whole Masonic Fraternity of 
England ; that is to say, of 

The Grand Master. 

Past Grand Master. 

Deputy Grand Master. 

Past Deputy Grand Masters. 

Grand Wardens. 

Provincial Grand Masters. 

Past Grand Wardens. 

Past Provincial Grand Masters. 

Grand Chaplain. 

Grand Treasurer. 

Joint Grand Secretary, or Grand Secretary, if there be only one. 

Grand Sword-Bearer. 

Twelve Grand Stewards, to be delegated by the Stewards' Lodge, from 
ambng their Members existing at the Union ; it being understood 
and agreed, that, from and after the Union, an annual appointment 
shall be made of the Stewards, if necessary. 

The actual Masters and Wardens of all Warranted Lodges. 

Past Masters of Lodges, who have regularly served and passed the 
Chair before the day of Union, and who have oontinued without 
secession, regular contributing Members of a Warranted Lodge. It 
being understood, that of all Masters who, from and after the day 
of the said Union, shall regolarly pass the ©hair of their respective 
Lodges, but one at a time, be delegated by bis Lodge, shall have 
a right to sit and vote in the said Grand Lodge ; so that after the 
decease of jjU the regular Past Masters of any regular Lodge, who 
had attaine^thet distinction at the time of the Union, the repre- 
sentation of^sqgh Lodge shall be by its actual Master, Wardens, 
and one Past Master only/ 

And all Grand Officers in the said respective Grand Lodges shall re- 
tain and hold their rank and privileges in the United Grand Lodge> 
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as Fast Grand Officers, including the present Provincial Grand Mas- 
ters, the Grand Treasurers, Grand Secretaries, and Grand Chap* 
lains, in their several degrees, according to the seniority of their r^ 
speotive appointments : and, where such appointments shall have 
been contemporaneous, the seniority shall be determined by lot La 
all other respects the above shall be the general order of precedence 
in all time to come ; with this express provision, that no Provincial 
Grand Master, hereafter to be appointed, shall be entitled to a seat 
in the Grand Lodge, after he shall have retired from such situation) 
unless he shall have discharged the duties thereof for full five years. 

VIII. The Representatives of the several Lodges shall sit under their 
respective banners according to seniority. The two first Lodges under each 
Grand Lodge to draw & lot in the first place for priority ; and to whioh of 
the two the lot No. 1 shall fall, the other to rank as No. 2; and all the other 
Lodges shall fall in alternately ; that is, the Lodge which is No. 2 of the 
Fraternity whose lot it shall be to draw No. 1, shall rank as No. 3 in the 
United Grand Lodge, and the other No. 2 shall rank as No. 4, and so on 
alternately, through all the numbers respectively. And this shall forever 
after be the order and rank of the Lodges in the Grand Lodge, and in 
Grand Processions, for which a plan and drawing shall be prepared pre- 
vious to the Union. On the renewal of any of the Lodges now dormant, 
they shall take rank after all the Lodges existing at the Union, notwith- 
standing the numbers in which they may now stand on the respective rolls. 

IX. The United Grand Lodge being now constituted, the first proceed- 
ing, after solemn prayer, shall be to read and proclaim the Act of Union, 
as previously executed and sealed with the great seals of the two Grand 
Lodges ; after which the same shall be solemnly accepted by the Members 
present. A day shall then be appointed for the installation of" the Grand 
Master, and other Grand Officers, with due solemnity ; upon which occa- 
sion, the Grand Master shall, in open Lodge, with his own band, affix the 
new great seal to the said instrument, which shall be deposited in the ar- 
chives of the United Grand Lodge, and to be the bond of union among 
the Masons of the Grand Lodge of England, and the Lodges dependant 
thereon, until time shall be no more. The said new great seal shall be 
made for the occasion, and shall be composed out of both the great seals 
now in use; after Which the present two 'great seals shall be broken and 
defaced ; and the new seal shall be alone used in ail warrants, certificates, 
and other documents, to be issued thereafter. 

X* The Regalia of Che Grand Officers shall be, in addition to the white 
gloves, and apron, and the respective jewels er emblems of distinction, 
gSTterdrtue and gold ; and these shall alone belong to the Grand Officers 
present and past 

XL Venr Grand Lodge!, representing the Oasft, shall be held for. quar- 
terly eomawinieafion in each year, on the first Wednesday in the months 
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of March, Jane, September, and December; on etch of which occasions 
the Masters and Wardens of all the warranted Lodges shall deliver into 
the hands of the Grand Secretary and Grand Treasurer, a faithful list of 
all their contributing Members ; and the warranted Lodges in and adjacent 
to London shall pay towards the grand fund one shilling per quarter for 
each Member, over and above the sum of half-a-guinea for each new made 
Member, for the registry of his name ; together with the sum of one shil- 
ling to the Grand Secretary, as his fee for the same ; and that this contri- 
bution of one shilling for each Member shall be made quarterly, and each 
quarter, in all time to come. 

XII. At the Grand Lodge to be held annually on the first Wednesday 
in September, the Grand Lodge shall elect a Grand Master for the yeat 
ensuing (who shall nominate and appoint his own Deputy Grand Master, 
Grand Wardens, and Secretary ;) and they shall also nominate three fit 
and proper persons for each of the offices of Treasurer, Chaplain, and 
Sword-Bearer ; out of which the Grand Master shall, on the first Wednes- 
day in the month of December, choose and appoint one for each of the 
said offices ; and on the festival of St. John the Evangelist, then next en- 
suing, or on such other day as the said Grand Master shall appoint, there# 
shall be held a Grand Lodge for the solemn installation of all the said 
Grand Officers, according to ancient custom. 

XIIL After the day of the Re-union, as aforesaid, and when it shall 
be ascertained what are the obligations, forms, regulations, working, and 
instruction, to be universally established, speedy and effectual steps shall 
be taken to obligate all the members of each Lodge in all the degrees, ac- 
cording to the form taken and recognised, by the Grand Master, Past Grand 
Masters, Grand Officers, and Representatives of Lodges, on the day of Re- 
union ; and for this purpose the worthy and expert Master Masons, ap- 
pointed as aforesaid, shall visit and attend the several Lodges, within the 
Pills of Mortality, in rotation, dividing themselves into quorums of not 
less than three eaeh, for the greater expedition : and they shall assist the 
Master and Wardens to promulgate and enjoin the pure and unsullied sys- 
tem, that perfect reconciliation, unity of obligation, law, working, lan- 
guage^ and dress, may be happily restored to tbe English Graft. 

XIV. When the Master and Wardens of a warranted Lodge shall re- 
port to the Grand Master, to his satisfaction, that tbe Members of snob 
Lodge have taken the proper enjoined obligation, and have conformed to 
the uniform working, clothing, &c., then the Most Worshipful Grand Mas- 
ter shall direct the new Great Seal to he affixed to their warrant, and the 
Lodge shall be adjudged to he regular, and entitled to all the privileges of 
the Craft ; a certain term, shall be allowed (to be fixed by the Grand 
Lodge) for establishing this uniformity; and all constitutional proceed- 
ings of any regular Lodge, which shall take place between the date of the 
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Union and the term so appointed, shall be deemed valid, on condition that 
snoh Lodge shall conform to the regulations of the Union within the time 
appointed ; and means shall be taken to ascertain the regularity, and estab- 
lish the uniformity, of the Provincial Grand Lodges, Military Lodges, and 
Lodges holding of the two present Grand Lodges in distant parts ; and it 
shall be in the power of the Grand Lodge to take the most effectual mea- 
sures for the establishment of this unity of doctrine throughout the whole 
community of Masons, and to declare the Warrants to be forfeited, if the 
measures proposed shall be resisted or neglected. 

XV. The property of the said two Fraternities, whether freehold, lease- 
hold, funded, real, or personal, shall remain sacredly appropriate to the 
purposes for which it was created ; it shall constitute one grand fund, by 
which the blessed object of masonic benevolence may be more extensively 
obtained. It shall either continue under the trusts in which, whether free- 
hold, leasehold, or funded, the separate parts thereof now stand ; or it 
shall be in the power of the said United Grand Lodge, at any time here- 
after, to add other names to the said trusts ; or, in case of the death of 
any one Trustee, to nominate and appoint others for perpetuating the secu- 
rity of the same ; and in no event, and for no purpose, shall the said uni- 
ted property be diverted from its original purpose. It being understood 
and declared, that at any time after the Union, it shall be in the power of 
the Grand Lodge to incorporate the whole of the said property and funds 
in one and the same set of Trustees, who shall give bond to hold the same 
in the name and on the behalf of the United Fraternity. And it is fur- 
agreed, that the Freemasons’ Hall be the place in which the United Lodge 
shall be held, with such additions made thereto as the increased numbers 
of the Fraternity, thus to be united, may require. 

XVI. The fund, appropriate to the objects of Masonic benevolence, shall 
not be infringed on for any pnrpose, but shall be kept strictly and solely 
devoted to charity ; and pains shall be taken to increase the same. 

XVII. A revision shall be made of the rules and regulations now estab- 
lished and in force in the two Fraternities ; and a Code of Laws for the 
holding of the Grand Lodge, and of private Lodges, and, generally, for 
the whole conduct of the Craft, shall be forthwith prepared, and a new 
book of Constitutions be composed and printed, under the superintendanoe 
if the Grand Officers, and with the sanction of the Grand Lodge. 

Done at the Palace of Kensington, this 25th day of November, in the 
Year of our Lord 1818, and of Masonry 5818. 

Edward, G. M. 

Thomas Harper, D. G. M. 

James Perry, P. D. G. M. 

James Agar, P. D. G. M. 
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In Grand Lodge, this first day of December, A. D. 1813. Ratified and 
Confirmed, and the Seal of the Grand Lodge affixed. 

EDWARD, G. M. 

( Gieat } 

| Seal, f 

Robert Leslie, G. S. ' 

Auoustus Frederick, G. M. 

Waller Rodwell, Wright, P. G. M. Ionian Isles. 

Arthur Tegart, P. G. W. 

James Deans, P. G. W. 

In Grand Lodge, this first day of December, A. D. 1813. Ratified and 
Confirmed, and the Seal of the Grand Lodge affixed., 

AUGUSTUS FREDERICK, G. M. 


William H. White, G. S. 



A meeting of the two Grand Lodges, in pursuance of Article V. was held 
on the 1st of December, 1818, at the Crown-and- Anchor Tavern in the 
Strand. The Articles of Union were laid before these Lodges, and receiv- 
ed with masonic acclamation ; the Articles were unanimously ratified and 
confirmed. “ The Lodge of Reconciliation” was then constituted ; the 
Royal Grand Masters, respectively, having nominated the following Bre- 
thren to form the same : 


Old Institutions. 


R. F. Mestayer, of the Lodge No. 1. 

Thomas Harper, J«n. 


• L 

J. H. Goldsworthy 


- 2. 

W. Fox 


. 4. 

J. Ronalds 


- 16. 

William Oliver 


- 77. 

Michael Corcoran 


• 194. 

R. Bayley 


.240. 

James M'Cann 


- 244. 


And Brother Edwards Harper, Secretary thereof. 
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Ccm&titutwn of England. 

Rev. Samuel Hemming, D.D. of the Lodge No. 384, R. W.,M. 


William Meyrick, P. M. ... 1, S. W. 

William Shadbolt, Gf. Stewards’ Lodge - J. W. 

Stephen Jones, P. M. ... 1. 

Laurence Thomson - - - - 54. 

Joseph Jones - 66. 

Jacob Heury Sarratt • - - - 118. 

Thomas Bell 180. 

J. Joyce 453. 


And Brother William Henry White, Secretary thereof. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Grand Masters then signed the Axtioles of 
Union, and each affixed the Great Seal thereto in Grand Lodge ; and the 
Same was countersigned by the Grand Secretary of each of the two Grand 
Lodges respectively. . 

Geand Assembly of Freemasons, for the Union of the Two Grand 
Lodges of England, 

On St. John's Day, 27th December, 1813. 

The important event of the Re-union of Ancient Freemasons of Eng* 
land, after a long separation, took place, with great solemnity, this day. 

The following order of proceedings, which had been previously settled, 
was strictly observed : 

Freemasons’ Hall having been fitted up agreeably to a plan and draw* 
ing for the occasion, and the whole House tiled from the outer porch ; the 
platform on the East was reserved for the Grand Masters, Grand Officers, 
and Visitors. 

The Masters, Wardens, and Past Masters of tho several Lodges, who 
had been previously re-obligated and certified by the Lodge of Reconciliv 
tion, and provided with tickets, signed and countersigned by the two Secre- 
taries thereof, were arranged on the two sides in the following manner ; 
that is to say : The Masters were placed in the front. The Wardens on 
benches behind. The Past Masters on rising benches behind them. And 
the Lodges were ranked so that the two Fraternities were completely in- 
termixed. 

The Masters, Wardens* and Past Masters, all dressed in black (regimen- 
tals excepted,) with their respective Insignia, and in white aprons and 
gloves, took their places by eleven o’clock In the forenoon. 

The Grand Masters, Past Grand Masters, Deputy Grand Masters, Grand 
Officers, and distinguished Visitors of the two Fraternities, assembled in 
two adjoining rooms, in which they opened two Grand Lodges, each accord- 
ing to its peculiar solemnities, and the Grand Procession moved towards 
the Hall of Assembly, in the following order: 
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Grand Usher, with his Staff. Grand Usher, with his Staff. 

The Duke of Kent’s Band of Music, 15 in number, all Masons, three and three. 
Two Grand Stewards. Two Grand Stewards. 

A Cornucopia, borne by a Master Mason. A Cornucopia, borne hy a Master Mason. 

Two Grand Stewards. Two Grand Stewards. 

Two Golden Ewers, by two Master Ma- Two Golden Ewers, by Two Master Ma- 
sons. sons. 

The Nine worthy and expert Masons, form- The nine worthy and expert Masons, form- 
ing ing 

The Lodge of Reconciliation. The Lodge of Reconciliation. 

In single file, rank opposite to rank, with In single file, rank opposite to rank, with 
The Emblems of Masonry. The Emblems of Masonry. 

The Grand Secretary, bearing the Book of The Grand Secretary, bearing the Book of 
Constitutions, and Great Seal. Constitutions, and Great Seal. 

The Grand Treasurer, with the Golden The Grand Treasurer, with the Golden 
Key. Key. 

The Corinthian Light The Corinthian Light. 

The pillar of the Junior Grand Warden on The Pillar of the Junior Grand Warden on 


a Pedestal. 

The Junior Grand Warden, with his 
Gavel. 

The Deputy Grand Chaplain, with the 
Holy Bible. 

The Grand Chaplain. 

Past Grand Wardens. 


a Pedestal. 

The Junior Grand Warden, with his 
Gavel. 


The Grand Chaplain, 'with the Holy Bible. 

Past Grand Wardens. 

Provincial Grand Masters, with their Ga- 
vels. 

The Doric Light. The Doric Light. 

The Pillar of the Senior Grand Wasden on The Pillar of the Senior Grand Warden on 
a Pedestal. a Pedestal. 

The Senior Grand Warden with his Gavel. The Senior grand Warden, with his Gavel 
Two Past Deputy Grand Masters. 

The Deputy Grand Master. The Acting Deputy Grand Master. 

His Excellency the Count de Lagardje, the Swedish Ambassador, Grand Master of 
the first Lodge ^>f the North, Visitor. 

The Royal Banner. 


The Ionic Light. 

The Grand Sword Bearer. 

THE 

GRAND MASTER OF ENGLAND 
His R. H. The DUKE OF KENT, 
with the Act of Union, in duplicate. 
Two Grand Stewards. 
x Grand Tyler. 


The Ionic Light 
The Grand Sword Bearer. 

THE 

GRAND MASTER OF ENGLAND, 
His R. H. the DUKE OF 6USSEX, 
with the Act of Union ia duplicate. 
Two Grand Stewards. 

Grand Tyler. 


J On entering the Hall, the Procession advanced to the Throne, and opened 
and faced each other, the music playing a march composed for the occa- 
sion. 

The two Grand Masters then proceeded up the centre, followed by the 
Grand Master Visitor, the Deputy Grand Master, &c. 9 all in the order re- 
versed; those the most advanced returning in single file, to turn, re-ad- 
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vance, and take their places. The musicians ranging themselves in the 
gallery over the Throne. The Brothers bearing the Cornucopia, Vases, 
&c. y placing themselves in the seats assigned them. 

The two Grand Masters seated themselves, in two equal chairs, on each 
side the Throne. 

The Visiting Grand Master, and other Visitors of distinction, were seated 
on each side. 

The other Grand Officers and Visitors all according to degree. 

The Director of the Ceremonies, Sir George Nayler, having proclaimed 
silence, the Rev. Dr. Barry, Grand Chaplain to the Fraternity under the 
Duke of Kent, commenced the important business of the Assembly with 
holy prayer, in a most solemn manner. 

The Act of Union was then read by the Director of the Ceremonies. 

The Rev. Dr. Coghlan, Grand Chaplain to the Fraternity under the 
Duke of Sussex, proclaimed aloud, after Bound of trumpet — “ Hear ye s 
This is the Act of Union, engrossed, in confirmation of Articles solemnly 
concluded between the two Grand Lodges of Free and Aooepfced Masons of 
Ragland, signed, sealed, and ratified, by the two Grand Lodges respective- 
ly j by which they are to be hereafter and for ever known and acknow- 
ledged by the style and title of The United Grand Lodge of Ancient 
Freemasons of England. How say you, Brothers, Representatives of 
the two Fraternities ? Do you accept of, ratify, and confirm, the same f” 
To which the Assembly answered, li We do accept, ratify, and confirm the 
same.” The Grand Chaplain then said, “ And may the Great Architect 
of the Universe make the Union perpetual !” To which all the Assem- 
bly replied, " So mote it be. ” The two Grand Masters and the six Com- 
missioners signed the Instruments, and the two Grand Masters then affixed 
the Great Seals of their respective Grand Lodges to the same. 

The Rev. Dr. Barry, after sound of trumpet, then proclaimed — “ Be it 
known to all men, That the Act of Union between the two Grand Lodges 
of Free and Accepted Masons of England, is solemnly signed, sealed, rati- 
fied, and confirmed, and the two Fraternities are one, to be from henceforth 
known and acknowledged by the style and title of The United Grand 
Lodge or Ancient Freemasons of England ; and may the Great Archi- 
tect of the Universe make their Union perpetual!” And the Assembly 
said “ Amen.” Brother Wesley, who was at the organ, performed a sym- 
phony. 

The two Grand Masters, with their respective Deputies and Wardens, 
then advanced to the Ark of the Masonic Covenant, prepared, under the 
direction of the W. Brother John Soane, R. A. Grand Superintendent of 
the Works, for the edifice of the Union, and in all time to come to be 
pheed before the Throne. 

The Grand Masters standing in the East, with their Deputies on the 
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right and left ; the Grand Wardens in the West and Sonth ; the square, 
the plumb, the level, and the mallet, were successively delivered to the 
Deputy Grand Masters, and by them presented to the two Grand Masters, 
who severally applied the square to that part of the said Ark which is 
square, the plumb to the sides of the same, and the level above it in three 
positions; and lastly, they gave it three knocks with the mallet; saying, 
u May the Great Architect of the Universe enable us to uphold the Grand 
Edifice of Union, of which this Ark of the Covenant is the symbol, which 
shall contain within it the instrument of our brotherly love, and bear upon 
it the Holy Bible, square, and compass, as the light of our faith and the 
rule of our Works. May he dispose our hearts to make it perpetual !”— 
And the Brethren said, “ So mote it be. 1 ' 

The two Grand Masters placed the said Act of Union in the interior of 
the said Ark. 

The cornucopia, the wine, and oil, were in like manner presented to the 
Grand Masters, who, according to ancient rite, poured forth corn, wme, and 
oil, on the said Ark, saying — “ As we pour forth com, wine, and oil, on 
this Ark of the Masonic Covenant, may the bountiful hand of Heaven ever 
supply this United Kingdom with abundance of com, wine, and oil, with 
all the necessaries and comforts of life ; and may He dispose our hearts to 
be grateful for all his gifts !” And the Assembly said, “ Amin.” The 
Grand Officers then resumed their places. 

A Letter was. read from the It. W. Brother Lawrie, Grand Secretary of 
the Grand Lodge of Scotland, transmitting Resolutions of that Grand 
Lodge in answer to the letter of the M, W. the Grand Master of the two 
Grand Lodges, announcing to them the happy event of the Union, and re* 
questing them to appoint a deputation agreeably to Art. IT. of the Act of 
Union. And it was ordered that these Resolutions be inserted on the 
minutes of this day. 

A letter was also read from the W. Brother W. F. Graham, Deputy 
Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of Ireland, transmitting Resolutions 
of that Grand Lodge, in answer to a similar communication from their 
Royal Highnesses the two Grand Masters of the respective Fraternities in 
England. It was ordered that these Resolutions be entered on the minutes 
of this d^y. .. 

In eonsequenoe of its having been found impracticable, from the short- 
ness of the notion, for the sister Grand Lodges to send deputations to this 
Assembly according to the urgent request of the two Fraternities, confer- 
ences had been held with all the most distinguished Grand Officers and 
enlightened Masons resident in and near London, in order to establish per* 
foot agreement upon all the essential points of Masonry, according to the 
Ancient Traditions and general practice of the Craft. The members of 
the Lodge of Reconciliation aooempanied by the Moot Worshipful his Ex* 
' 81 " - 
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cellenoy Count D© lAgardje, Grand Master of the First Lodge of Freema- 
sons in the North; the Most Worshipful Brother Dr. Van Hess, of the 
Grand Lodge of Hamburgh, and other distinguished Masons, withdrew to 
an adjoining apartment, where, being congregated and tiled, the result of 
all the previous conferences was made known. 

The Members of the Lodge of Beconciliation, and the distinguished Visi- 
tors, on their return, proceeded slowly up the centre in double file ; and 
as they approached the two Grand Masters they opened, and the Grand 
Visitors advanced ; when his Excellency the Grand Master of the First 
Lodge of the North audibly pronounced that the forms settled and agreed 
on by the Lodge of Reconciliation were pure and correct This being de- 
clared, the same was recognised as the forms to be alone observed and 
practised in the United Grand Lodge, and all the Lodges dependant there- 
on, nntil time shall be no more. 

. The Holy Biblx, spread open, with the square and compasses thereon, 
was laid on the Ark of the Covenant, and the two Grand Chaplains ap- 
proached the same. The recognized obligation was then pronounced aloud 
by the Rev. Dr. Hemming, one of the Masters of the Lodge of Reconcilia- 
tion ; the whole Fraternity repeating the same, with joined hands, and de- 
claring, “ By this solemn obligation we vow to abide, and the Regulations 
of Ancient Freemasonry now reoongized strictly to observe.” 

The Assembly then proceeded to constitute one Grand Lodge ; in order 
io which, the Grand Masters, Deputy Grand Masters, Grand Wardens, and 
Other acting Grand Officers of both Fraternities, divested themselves of 
their Insignia, and Past Grand Officers took the chairs ; viz., the R. W. 
Past Deputy Grand Master Perry in the chair, as Deputy Grand Master; 
the R. W. Robert Gill, as Senior Grand Warden, and the R. W. James 
Jtaans, as Junior Grand Warden. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent then, in an eloquent address, 
stated that the great view with which he had taken upon himself the im- 
portant office of Grand Master of the Ancient Fraternity, as declared at the 
time, was to facilitate the important object of the Union which had beett 
that day so happily concluded. And now it was his intention to propose 
his illustrious and dear relative to be the Grand Master of tbe United 
Grand Lodge ; for which high office he was in every respect so eminently 
qualified. He therefore proposed his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex 
to be Grand Master of tbe United Grand Lodge of Ancient Freemasons of 
England for the year ensuing. This was seconded by the R. W. the Hon. 
Washington Shirley ; and being put to the vote, was unanimously carried 
in the affirmative, with masonic honours. 

His Royal Highness was placed on the Throne by the Duke of Kent 
and the Count Lagardje, and solemnly obligated. The Grand Installation 
Was fixed for St. George's Day. 

Proclamation was then made, that die meet Worshipful Prince Augustus 
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irederkk, Dhke of Sussex, Bari of Inverness, Boron Arklow, Knight 
Companion of the Moot Noble Order of the Garter, was elected end en- 
throned Grand Master of the United Grand Jjodge of Ancient Freemasons 
of fegknd. And hie Royal H igh p eaa received the homage of the Fra- 
ternity. 

H. R. H. the Grand Master then nominated the Grand Officers for the 
year ensuing; and, as it will be interesting to all oar masonic readers to 
know who were the fast offieers under the Union, we shall here insert their 
names: 


D. D. Senior Grand Warden. 

• Junior Grand Warden 
Grand Treasurer. 

Grand Register. 

| Grand Secretaries* 

| Grand Chaplains. 

Deputy Grand Chaplain. 

Grand Superintendent of tho 
Works. , 

f Grand Director of the Ceremo- 
( nies. 

Grand Sword Bearrer. 

Grand Organist. 

Grand Usher. 

Grand Tyler. 

It was then solemnly proclaimed, that the two Grand Lodges were in- 
corporated and consolidated into one, and the Grand Master declared H t# 
be open in doe form according to ancient usage. 

The Grand Lodge was then called to refreshment ; and the cup of Bro- 
therly Love was delivered by the Junior Grand Warden to the Past De- 
puty Grand Master, who presented the same to the Grand Master; he 
drank to the Brethren — “ Peace, good will, and brotherly love, all over 
the world — and he passed it. During its going round, the vocal baud 
performed a song and glee. 

The Grand Lodge was re-called to labour ; when, as the first act of the 
United Fraternity, bis Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, after an elegant 
introduction, moved — “ That an hnmhle Address be presented to his Royal 
Highness the Prinoe Regent, respectfully to acquaint him with the happy 
hvent of the Re-union of the two Grand Lodges of Ancient Freemasons 
cf England— an event which cannot fail to afford lively satisfaction to their 
illustrious Patron, who presided for so many years over one of the Frater- 
nities, and under whose auspices Freemasonry has risen to its present Hour- 


Brother the Rev. Samuel Hemming, 
Isaac Lindo, Esq. 

John Dent, Esq. 

William Meyrick, Esq. 
William Henry White 
Edwards Harper 
Rev. Edward Barry, D. D. • 
Rev. Lucias Coghlan, D.D. 
Rev. Henty Isaac Knapp 

John Soane, Esq. 

Sir George Nayler 

Captain Jonathan Parker 
Samuel Wesley, Esq. - 
Benjamin Aldhouae - 
William V. Salmon - 
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fsbing condition. That the unchangeable principles of the Institution an 
well known to his Royal Highness, and the great benefits and end of this 
Re-onion are to promote the influence and operation of these principles, by 
more extensively inculcating loyalty and affection to their Sovereign — 
obedience to the ?aws and magistrates of their oonntry — and the practice 
of all the religious and moral duties of life-objects which mnst ever be 
dear to his Royal Highness in the Government of his Majesty's United 
Kingdom. That they humbly hope and pray for the oontinuanoe of the 
sanction of his Royal Highness’s fraternal patronage ; and that they beg 
leave to express their fervent gratitude for the many blessings which, in 
common with all their fellow-subjects, they derive from his benignant sway. 
That the Great Architect of the Universe may long secure these blessings 
to them and to their country, by the preservation of his Royal Highness, 
their illustrious Patron I” This motion was seconded by the Honourable 
Washington Shirley, and passed unanimously, and with masonic honours. 

This was followed by a motion, — “ That the grateful Thanks of this 
United Grand Lodge be given to the Most Worshipful their Royal High 
nesses the Duke of Kent and Duke of Sussex, for the gracious condescen- 
sion with whioh they yielded to the prayer of the united Fraternities to 
take upon themselves the personal conduct of the Negociation for a Re- 
union, whioh is this day, through their seal,, conciliation, and fraternal ex- 
ample, so happily completed. To state to them that the removal of all the 
slight differences which have so long kept the brotherhood asunder, will be 
the means of establishing in the Metropolis of the British Empire one 
splendid edifioe of Ancient Freemasonry, to which the whole Masonic 
World may confidently look for the maintenance and preservation of the 
pure principles of the Craft, as handed down to them from time immemo- 
rial under the protection of the illustrious branches of the Royal House 
of Brunswick ; and may their Royal Highnesses have the heartfelt satis- 
faction of long beholding the beneficent effects of their work, in the ex- 
tension and practice of the virtues of loyalty, morality, brotherly love and 
benevolenee, whioh it has been ever the great object of Masonry to incul- 
cate, and of its laws to enforce.” This was also unanimously approved ; 
and was followed by a Motion of Thanks to the six Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the two Fraternities to assist the illustrious Princes in the said 
Negociation — for the seal, conciliation, and ability, with which they dis- 
charged their important trust therein. 

The following Resolutions were also severally put, and carried in the 
affirmative unanimously. 

That Books be opened by the Grand Secretaries for the regular entry 
and record of the proceedings of this United Grand Lodge; and that there 
be inserted therein, m the first instance, an account of all the Rceolutions 
and Proceedings of both Grand Lodges with respect to the N^ooiation for 
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ike Union, and of the conferenoas of the Commissioners thereon ; together 
with a copy of the Articles of Union, and the confirmation thereof; also 
oopies of the Letters written by their Royal Highnesses the two Grand 
Masters, and Grand S ecr et a ries , addr e ssed to the Most Worshipful the 
Grand Masters and Grand Secretaries of Scotland and Ireland, announcing 
the same, together with the Resolutions of these Grand Lodges in reply. 

That the proceedings of this day be communicated to the Grand Lodges 
of Scotland and Ireland, and to express ty them that this United Grand 
Lodge feds with the most sensible satisfaction the fraternal interest whioh 
they take in the important event of this day. To assure them that it is 
the anxious desire of this Grand Lodge to maintain the most constant, cor- 
dial, and intimate, communion with the Sister Grand. Lodges of the United 
Kingdom ; to whioh end they are persuaded that nothing is so essential as 
the preservation of one pure and unsullied system, founded on the simple 
and ancient traditions of the Craft 

Several other Resolutions were also passed relative to the internal man~ 
agement of the Fraternity ; after which the United Grand Lodge was 
dosed in ample form, and with solemn prayer. 


\ 
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Plan of Frmnakoni HaU , on the oocasionof the Grand Assembly of Ma- 
eons, far die Union of the Two Grand Lodges of England . Dec. 27, 
1813. 
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SECTION XVII. 

History of Masonry from 1813 to 1820.’ 

Ifaeoniy is, in itself, of so retiring and unobtrusive a nature, that ex- 
cept in the ease of processions, Ac., it rarely oomes in contact with the pub- 
lic- We have, however, to record, that in January 1815, it came under 
the eognta&ce of the law, in an action tried in the Palace Court, West- 
minster; wherein Thomas Smith was plaintiff and William Finch, defen- 
dant 

The phsutiff was a copper-plate printer ; and the action was brought to 
recover 4£ 2s. being the amount of work done for the defendant A plea 
was set up by Finch, stating, that the plaintiff was indebted to him 16$. 
19s. Gd. for making him a Mason, and giving him instructions in the vari- 
ous degrees in his Independent Lodge, at his own house near Westminster- 
bridge. It was proved by the evidence of the Rev. Dr. Hemming, Past 
Senior Grand Warden, as well as of Mr. White, and Mr. Harper, Joint 
Secretaries to the Grand Lodge, that the defendant was not authorized to 
make Masons ; on the contrary, that his whole system Was an imposition 
on the parties who were so deceived by him ; and that no man had a right 
to make Masons for private emolument The trial occupied a considera- 
ble portion of time; and after an excellent charge from the judge, stating, 
that from the whole evidence it appeared that Finch’s conduct was alto- 
gether unjustifiable ; that he could neither make Masons nor procure them 
admission to any Lodge, and that he was totally disavowed by the Frater- 
nity ; the jury, without hesitation, gate a verdict against Finch, to the full 
amount of the printer’s demand. 

In the year 1816, Freemasonry was revived in Russia, under the protec- 
tion of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor ; and the Grand Lodge of Aa- 
trea, at 8L Petersburg, forwarded a communication to the Grand Lodge of 
England, inviting that august body to hold a regular correspondence with 
it; and also a reciprocal admission of Brethren of the two countries who 
should bear proper certificates or diplomas. The letter was ordered to be 
recorded in the proceedings of the Grand Lodge, and his Royal Highness, 
the M.W. Grand Master Was solicited to reply to the communication, and 
to* express the great satisfaction the Grand Lodge felt at the revival of 
Fmmwwmwrj in Russia, and the cheerfulness with which it embraced the 
proposals of the Grand. Lodge of Astrea. 

On the 24th of September, 1809, a Grand Masonio Festival took place 
at Bath ; being the Dedication of the Bath Masonio Hall, with all the 
splendid ceremonials which characterize the public processions of our an- 
cient and honourable Fraternity. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, Grand. Master of the Order, 
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having graciously signified his intention of honouring the ceremony with 
his august presence, the Meeting assumed the higher title of an Assembly 
of the Supreme Grand Lodge of England, instead of that of a Provincial 
Grand Lodge . 

The procession moved from the Guildhall, to the number of between 800 
-and 900 Brethren, decorated with their different orders, emblems, ensigns, 
and ornaments, many of them of the most elegant and costly description. 
The Royal Grand Master joined the procemion at York House, and walked 
uncovered to the Masonic Hall, returning most graciously the salutations 
of the immense throngs, consisting of nearly the whole population of the 
city and Surrounding country; who, delighted with the interesting ap- 
pearance of the sacred Craft, gave way for them to pass unobstructed, and 
otherwise conducted themselves in the most orderly and admirable manner. 
In the procession, the appearance of a venerable Brother, with four of his 
sons, formed a principal feature in one of the Lodges, and was pointed out 
as a truly interesting sight. 

The Ceremony teas honoured with the pretence of 

His Royal Highness AUGUSTUS FREDERICK 
DUKE OF SUSSEX. 

K.G. and M.W.G.M. of England. 

His Grace the Duke of Leinster, K.P. and M.W.G.M. of 
Ireland. 

The Hon. Washington Shirley, R.W.P.G.M. for 
Warwickshire. 

Sir Charles Warwick Bampfylde, Bart. R.W.P.G.M. for 
Devonshire. 

Sir Wm. CJ.de Crespigny, Bart. M.P. and R.W.P.G.M. for 
Hampshire. 

William Williams, Esq. M.P. and R.W.P.G.M. for 
Dorsetshire. 

W. H. Goldwyer, Esq. R.W.P.G.M. for Bristol. 

And many of the M. W. Officers of the Grand Lodge of England, with the 
Officers of the several Provincial Grand Lodges of Gloucestershire, Do- 
} vonshire, Bristol, Somerset, Dorset, Hants and Warwickshire. 


The foUowng were die Lodge* that attended : — 
Grand Lodge of England. , 

Somerset Provincial Grand Lodge. 
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Devon Provincial Grand Lodge. 
Glouoeeter ditto 

Bristol ditto 

Dorset ditto 

Hants ditto 

Warwick ditto 

Bath Royal Cumberland Lodge. 

— Royal York Lodge of Perfect Friendship. 

Lodge of Virtue. 

. - - - Royal Sussex Lodge. 

Bristol Moira. 


Beaufort. 

Jerusalem. 


Royal Lodge of York Union. 

Royal Sussex Lodge of Hospitality. 
Mariners. 


Ml 


Also the respective Lodges of 


Newbury. 

Poole. 

Weymouth. 

Shaftesbury 

Blandford. 

Shepton. 


Bridgewater. 

Cirencester. 

Salisbury. 

Bradford. 

Hindon. 

Swindon. 


The officers and Brethren of the several Lodges assembled in the Great 
Banqueting Room of the Guildhall, at an early hour in the morning, and 
at eleven o’clock the Grand Lodge was opened in ample form. The pro* 
cession moved up High-Street, through Broad- Street, York-buildings, Mil- 
som-Street, Barton- Street, Union-Street, Stall-Street, and York-Street, to 
the Hall, in the following order : 

The Grand Tyler. 

A BAND OF MUSIC. 

Brethren, not Members of any Lodge, two and two. 

The above enumerated Lodges, according to their numbers, the 

Juniors walking first. 

A BAND OF MUSIC. 

Members of the Provincial Grand Lodge of the County of Somerset, 

riz. 

Provincial Grand Tyler. 

Provincial Grand Organist. 

Provincial Grand Sword-Bearer. 

Provincial Grand Superintendent of Works. 

Provincial Grand Director of Ceremonies. 
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Provincial Grand Deacons. 

Provincial Grand Secretary, 

Provincial Grand Registrar, bearing the Seal of the 
Provincial Grand Lodge. 

Provincial Grand Treasmrer. 

Provincial Grand Chaplain. 

Provincial Junior Grand Warden. 

Provincial Senior Grand Warden. 

A BAND OF MUSIC. 

A Steward { Banner of *Jj ^ } A Steward 

Officers of ike Grand Lodge of England. 

The Grand Usher with his staff. 

Two Grand Stewards. 

Grand Organist. 

* Grand Superintendent of Works. 

Grand Director of Ceremonies. 

Grand Deacons. 

The Grand Secretary bearing the Book of Constitutions. 

The Grand Registrar, bearing the Great Seal. 

The Grand Treasurer. 

The Grand Chaplain. 

Provincial Grand Masters, each preceded by his Banner. 

Deputy Provincial* Grand Master for Somerset 
The Pillar of the Junior Qtmi Warden. 

The Junior Grand Warden. 

The PiHar of the Senior Grand Warden, f 
The Senior Grand Warden. 

. The Right Worshipful the Deputy Grand Master. 

C Visitor. His Grace the Duke of) 

A Steward « LEINSTER, Grand Master of > A Steward 
( Ireland, preceded by his Banner. ) 

a J The Banner of H. R. H. the Duke 1 • « 

A Steward | of Sllfliex> Grand Master. $ A Steward 

Grand Sword-Bearer. 

C The Most Worshipful Grand *) 

Two Stewards -I Master, his Roy&l Highness > Two Stewards 
( The DUKE OF SUSSEX. ) 

Two Grand Stewards. 

[* Vic* the P. G. M., absent, through mdUpomtam.] 

t In consequence of an irregularity oa tha part ef one of the Lodges attending this 
meeting, it may be useful for the masonic world to know, that the M. W. Grand Mas- 
ter has given directions that in all future processions, whether of the United Grand 
Lodge, or of a Provincial one, the Wardens of the subordinate Lodges cannot be per 
mitted to carry their Columns. 
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TVoS^p *■££< ■£« *• *• j T.. sw «d. 

Grand Stewards. 

Grand Tyler. 


When the head of the procession arrived at the Hall, the Brethren di«? 
vided to the right and left, for the Most Worshipful Grand Master, his 
Offioers, the Provincial Grand Masters, &c, to pass up the centre, preceded 
by their banners. None but Masters, Past Masters, Wardens, and the 
several Provincial Grand Lodges, were present at the Dedication, which 
ceremony was performed by the Royal Grand Master with most impressive 
effect ; in the course of which were introduced occasional strains of instru- 
mental music, and the duet of u Here shall soft Charity ” by Brothers 
Harrington and Rolle. The Members then returned in due order to the 
Guildhall, where they met there other Brethren, and immediately after- 
wards the Royal Grand Master entered the large room, where the Lodge 
had been opened. 

His Royal Highness then addressed the Brethren in an oration replete 
with the most affectionate sentiments, and, in the true spirit of Masonry* 
identifying himself with those by whom he was surrounded. He expressed 
the very great satisfaction he enjoyed at the kind manner in which he had 
been received, and said he had journeyed from town actuated by the same 
fraternal feelings. His Royal Highness proceeded to enlarge upon several 
points connected with the sacred Order, which it would be improper to 
publish. He felt the highest gratification in observing that the spirit and' 
principles of Masonry were daily extending themselves. It was an Insti- 
tution, the rules of which, if duly followed, could not fail to make its Bre- 
thren valuable members of society. Some years ago, when all ot^er secret 
societies were looked upon by the legislature of the country with a jealqus 
eye, the government had expressed itself satisfied of the honest intentions 
of the members of this Institution : a protection and approbation for which 
the Craft were in a great measure indebted to the exertions of their patron, 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, and their Most Noble Brother the 
Marquis of Hastings, now Governor-General of India. His Royal High- 
ness concluded his address amidst the most enthusiastic marks of approba- 
tion from the assembled Brethren : indeed, the fraternal spirit which 
breathed throughout the whole of his Royal Highness's speech excited 
Mings in the auditors which it weald be impossible fob us adequately to. 
describe. 

The Officers of the several Provincial Grand Lodges were then individ- 
ually pr es e nt e d to His Royal Highness, and were delighted with the ocm- 
desebadiug and fraternal maimer in which they were received ; after which, 
the Lodge was dosed in due form, and the Brethren adjourned. 

About six o'dock the Brethren, amounting to between four and five 
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hundred in number, sat down to a most elegant dinner, at the Kingston 
Rooms. His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex presided, supported on 
his left by his Grace the Duke of Leinster : the table at which he sat be- 
ing elevated above the others. . The several Provincial Grand Officers had 
the privilege of being admitted to the table of the M. W. G. Master. At 
intervals, daring dinner, his Royal Highness, in the most condescending 
manner, invited the Brothers, at each table separately, to take a cap of 
good fellowship with him. On the removal of the cloth, his Royal High- 
ness gave a variety of Masonic and other toasts, introducing each in the 
happiest way : the first being, " The King God Hess him after which 
the national atithem, God save the King, was sung, the whole of the com- 
pany standing and joining in chorus with heart and voice. Between each 
toast the party were much delighted with some most beautiful glees sung 
by the professional Brethren present with infinite taste and science. 

About ten o’clock the Duke of Sussex took his leave of the company, 
amid peals of applause, the heart of each Brother present overflowing with 
seal, gratitude, and affection, elicited by the remarkable amenity of his 
manners and the attention he had shown to every Mason present. The 
Duke of Leinster then took the chair for a short time when the health of 
his Royal Highness was again drunk with the utmost enthusiasm. 

The fraternal band did not break up till a late hour. 

The next day (his Royal Highness having first received the Sherifls of 
Bristol, deputed, we believe, to invite his Royal Highness to that city,) 
the Royal Duke arrived at the Guildhall, where he was received by the 
Mayor, and the greater part of the Body Corporate, in their Civic Robes. 
Being ushered into tho Banqueting Room, G. H. Tugwell, Esq., (tho 
Mayor) addressed the Royal Visitor in nearly the following words : — 

u I have the honour to present to your Royal Highness the Freedom of 
the Ancient and Loyal City of Bath, which has been unanimously voted 
to your Royal Highness, by the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, 
in Common Hall assembled ; and which we humbly beg your Royal High- 
ness will be graciously pleased to accept, as a’proof of our most profound 
respect for your Royal person, and of our firm attachment to your illustri- 
ous house. 

The Freedom was delivered to his Royal Highness in a gold box, of ex- 
quisite workmanship, on the inside of wkioh the Bath Arms were admira- 
bly engraved — the outside was beautifully chased in coloured gold; the 
border displaying the rose, thistle, and shamrock. 

- His Royal Highness then addressed the Corporation In a maimer at once 
eloquent, affkble, and dignified ; the substanoe of whioh is embodied in 
the following brief sketoh : — 
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“Mr. MAYOR, ALDERMEN, and GENTLEMEN of the COMMOM 
COUNCIL, 

“ Believe me, that I truly appreciate the honour you confer on me in 
thus enrolling my name among the Freemen of this ancient and loyal city. 
I feel it peculiarly so, as the names of several of my family appear on the 
same list ; and as I have always heard of the distinguished attention paid 
in this City to members of the Royal Family who have occasionally visited 
it I regard this mark of esteem as an additional link in that chain of 
affection which I am proud to see exists between his Majesty’s subjects and 
our afflicted Monaroh ; as every tribute of regard to any individual Branch 
of the Royal Family must be considered as a loyal testimony of veneration 
to the best of men, now labouring under afflictions which we all poignantly 
deplore. I have lately Yisited several parts of this kingdom, and am highly 
gratified in observing increasing attachment to the existing government. 
It will be recollected that our gracious Monarch, in his first speech after 
he ascended the throne, said, “ Born and educated in this country, I glory 
in the name of Briton;” — and with the like proud feelings, I boast of be- 
longing to a people so firmly devoted to the enviable Constitution of this 
United Kingdom.” 

The Mayor then presented the Members of the Corporation individually 
to his Royal Highness ; to each of whom he spoke with the utmost polite- 
ness, attention, and afiability. 

His Royal Highness accepted the invitation of the Corporation to din- 
ner at the Hall on the following day. 


The next Masonic ceremony, of any particular distinction, took place in 
Scotland. It was the laying of the foundation-stone of a monument to 
the memory of Burns, the Ayrshire poet, at Alloway Kirk, in Ayrshire, 
on the 25th of January 1820 ; being the anniversary of his natal day. 

The several neighbouring Lodges assembled, agreeably to intimation, on 
the Race-ground, about 11 o’clock, in separate detachments, bearing their 
various insignia, and accompanied with bands of music. After having 
been arranged in due order, vis : — 


Mother Kilwinning 

• ’ • No. — 

Maybole 

10 

Kilmarnock St. John’s • 

24 

Newmills 

• » 46 

Glasgow Patrick Kilwinning 

64 

Monkton Navigation 

. . 41 

Ayr Kilwinning 

123 
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Newton Ayr Sfc. James's • • 124 

Kilmarnock St. Andrew's - - 125 

Stewarton Thistle • • 126 

Tarbolton St. David's * • * 131 

Tarbolton St. James's • - 133 

Irvine St. Andrew's - • 147 

Ayr Royal Arch - • 168 

Stevenston Thistle and Bose - - 167 

Maybole Royal Arch • - 197 

Muirkirk St Thomas's • • 200 

Riccarton St Clement's - - 201 

Ayr and Renfrew St. Paul's - - 203 

Ayr Newton St Andrew’s - - 209 

Fenwick Moira - - - 221 

Old Cumnock St. Barnabas' - - 230 

Mauchline St. Mungo's - • 240 

Kilmarnock St James's - • 270 


. they walked in procession to the site of the Monument ; and there, having 
formed themselves into an extensive circle, the Moet Worshipful Depute 
Grand Master, Alexander Boswell, of Auohinleck, Esq., proceeded to ley 

JVote. 

[A Communication from my friend James Dobie, Esq. of Leith, in Scot- 
land, contains the following remarks on the origin and pro g re s s of Free- 
masonry in that part of the island, * It is generally admitted that Ma- 
sonry was first established at Kilwinning, where a stately monastery wn 
founded A. D. 1140. I find in the notes to a poem published at Paris in 
1820, entitled, “ La Magonnerie," that “ Jacques, Lord Stewart, regut 
dans so logo a' Kilwin en Ecosse, en 1826, les oomtes de Glocester et Ul- 
ster, l'un Anglois, l'autre Irlandois.” This was the year in which Alex- 
ander III. died ; and, if the authority be correct, it shows that the Stewart 
family were distinguished in Scotland, before they came to the Crown, — 
James I. patronized Kilwinning Lodge, and presided as Grand Master un- 
til he got one chosen by the brethren, and approved of by him. To this 
officer an annual salary was paid by all the Lodges in the kingdom, and he 
had deputies in the different counties. In the reign of James II. the 
office was made hereditary in the noble family of St. Clair of Rosslyn, 
where it continued until 1737, when William St Chur of Rosslyn, Esq. f 
resigned in favour of the brethren, and with the view of instituting the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland. The Mother Lodge of Kilwinning, long after 
the institution of the Grand Lodge, continued to act independently, and 
to grant charters to other Lodges as formerly. This gave rise to disputes, 
which it was desirable for the credit of the Fraternity to avoid ; and at 
length, in 1807, Mother Kilwinning agreed to hold of the Grand Lodge, 
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the foundation-stone, and also deposited a plate, beating the following in- 
scription : — 

BT TIDE IAYOTJB Of ALMIGHTY GOB, 

On the Twenty-fifth day of January, A. D. M^DCOCXX. 

Of the AEra of Masonry 5820, 

And in the Sixtieth Year of the Reign of our holered 
Sorereign George the Third, 

His Royal Highness George Prince of Wales being 
Regent of the United Kingdom, 

And a munificent Subscriber to the Edifice, 

The Foundation Stone of this Monument, 

Erected by publio Subscription in Honour of the Genius o # 
Robebt Burns, 

i 7 

The AYRSHIRE POST, 

was laid 

By Alexander Boswell, Esq., of Auchinleok, M. P. 

Worshipful Depute Grand Master of the Most Ancient 
Mother Lodge Kilwinning, 

(Attended by all the Mason Lodges in Ayrshire) 

According to the ancient usages of Masonry. 

Thomas Hamilton, junior, Edinburgh, Architect; 

John Connel, junior, Builder and Contractor. 

After which, the Most Worshipful Depute Grand Master exhibited the 
corn and the wine, &c., in true masonic style, and delivered the following 
address : — 

Brethren,—- May corn, wine, and oil abound; may all that is useful and 
ornamental be cultivated amongst ns ; and may all that can invigorate the 
body, or elevate the soul, shed their blest influence on oar native land. 

We have at length assembled to pay a grateful, although a tardy tribute 
to the genius of Robert Burns, our Ayrshire Poet, and the Bard of Coila. 
There surely lives not the man so dull, so fliuty, or phlegmatic, who could 
witness this event without emotion. But to those whose heart-strings have 
.thrilled responsive to the chords of the Poet's lyre — whose bosoms have 
swelled, like his, with love and friendship, with tenderness and sympathy, 
have glowed with patriotism, or panted for glory — this hour must be an 
hour of exultation. Whether we consider the time, the place, or the eir- 

thereby renouncing all right to grant charters in future. Kilwinning was 
placed at the head of the roll of the Grand Lodge under the denomination 
of “ Mother Kilwinning,” and its master for the time being was declared 
the Provincial Grand Master over the Ayrshire district. Other minor re- 
gulations were adopted, and these put an end to all disputes about Masonic 
pzeoedeney.”] 
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cc imstances, there is enough to interest in each ; bnt these combined, and 
at onee in operation on oar feelings and oar fancies — his mUBe, alas ! is 
mate, who coaid alone have dared to paint the proad breathings of such 
an assembly at such a moment 

When we consider the time, we cannot forget that this day is the anni* 
versary of that which gave our Poet to the light of Heaven. Bleak is the 
prospect around us ; the wood, the hawthorn, and “ the birken-shaw,” are 
leafless; not a thrush has yet essayed to clear the furrowed brow of winter ; 
but this we know shall pass away, give place, and be succeeded, by the 
buds of spring and the blossoms of summer. Chill and Cheerless was our 
Poet’s natal day ; but soon the wild flowers of poesy sprung as it were be- 
neath hie boyish tread ; they opened as he advanced, expanded as he ma- 
tured, until he revelled in all the richness of luxuriance. Poverty and 
disappointment hung frowning around him, and haunted his path ; but, 
soothed and charmed by the fitful visits of his native muse, and crowned, 
as in a vision, with the holy wreath, he wantoned in a fairy land, the bright 
creation of his own vivid and enwrapt imagination. His musings have 
been our delight. Men of the loftiest talents, and of taste the most re- 
fined, have praised them ; — men of strong and ^sterling, but untutored in 
tellect, have admired them : — the poet of the heart is the poet of man- 
kind. 

When we oonsider the place, let ns remember that these very scences 
which we now look upon awakened in his youthful breast that animating 
spark which burst upon the world in a blaze of inspiration. In yonder 
cottage he first drew breath : in that depository of the lowly dead sleeps 
the once humble, now immortal, model of the cottage life — there rests his 
pious father — and there it was his fond and anxious wish that his dust 
should have been mingled with the beloved and kindred ashes. — Below ns 
flows the Doon, the classic Doon, bnt made classio by bis harmony ; there, 
gliding through the woods, and laving his banks and braes, he rolls his 
clear and “ far-fetch’d waters” to the ocean. Before ns stand the ruins of 
Kirk Alloway, shrouded in all the mystio imagery with which it is envel- 
oped by his magic Bpells— Kirk Alloway ! to name it is enough. 

If, then, the time and place are so congenial with our fond impressions, 
the circumstances which have enabled us to carry into effect this comme- 
moration of our Bard, must givp delight to every enthusiastic mind. In 
every region where our language is heard, the song of Burns gives rap- 
ture— and from every region, and from climes the most remote, the votive 
offerings, if poured in to aid our undertaking, Cud the edifice which we 
have now begun, shall stand a proud and lasting testimony of the world's 
admiration. Hot on the banks of Doon alone, or hermit Ayr, or the roman- 
tic Lugar, echo repeats the songs of Borns ; but amid the wild forests of 
Columbia, and scorching plains of Indostan — on the banks of the Missis* 
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wppi, the St Lawrence, and the Ganges, his heart- touching melody floats 
upon the breexe. i 

This Monument rises like the piled Cairn over our warriors of old— each 
man casts a stone ; and in honour of him, the son of a cotter, and himself 
a ploughman, our Prince, with the true feelings of true greatness, and 
more illustrious by this act of generosity, pays here his tribute at the 
shrine of genius. May the work prosper ; and when happily completed, 
then may it tell to future generations, that the age which could produce a 
Burns, was rich also in those who could appreciate his talents, and who, 
while they fek and owned the power of his muse, have honoured his name. 

This speech, which was delivered with much energy and feeling, was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic applause. The Rev. H. Paul, of Broughton, then 
concluded the ceremony with a suitable Prayer ; when the whole Masonic 
body, joined by an immense crowd of spectators, gave three hearty cheers, 
and the procession returned in order to the town of Ayr. 

After lodging the Most Worshipful Grand Master in due form, the sev- 
eral Lodges proceeded to their respective Lodge Rooms, where they spent 
the evening in the greatest harmony. The decorations of some of the 
Lodges were very splendid ; and the bands of music which accompanied 
them had a very imposing effect, and, notwithstanding the unfavourable- 
ness of the day, brought forth an immense crowd of spectators. 

About seven o’clock, deputations arrived at the Grand Lodge ; when 
many patriotic toasts were given, together with many songs and speeches, 
highly appropriate to the occasion. 

Mr. Boswell, in drinking as a toast, “ The Admirers of Burns,” took oc- 
casion to notice some particulars relative to the subscriptions which had 
been obtained for the monument : and among those gentlemen who had 
particularly interested themselves in the business, he mentioned in terms 
of high respect, Sir James Shaw, Bart., and William Fairlie, Esq., of Lon- 
don. He said that through the exertions of these gentlemen large sums 
had been remitted, in furtherance of the undertaking, from the East In- 
dies, from America, and from the Metropolis, where & higher enthuaiasm 
in favour of Burns and his writings seemed to prevail than in his native 
country. This, however, was not to be wondered at ; because the gloving 
descriptions which he gives of scenes and feelings so congenial to Scotch- 
men, must have an effect proportionate to the distance to which they art 
removed from their native land. 

32 
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SECTION XVIII. 

History of Masonry from 1820 to 1823. 

A new era of Masonry now opens to onr view. By the accession of his 
Most Gracious Majesty King George IY. to the throne of his ancestors) 
we are furnished with a decisive weapon to counteract the fool imputations 
of Barruel, Robison, and others, that onr society is the cradle where in* 
subordination and treason are nurtured and brought to maturity. Nor did 
the Grand Lodge omit this opportunity of declaring their attachment to 
the person, and adherence to the laws and institutions, of their revered 
monarch. At a quarterly communication, holden the 8th March 1820, the 
Grand Master, in the chair, called the attention of the Grand Lodge to the 
heavy and melancholy loss which the nation had sustained by the death of 
the late venerable sovereign King George HI., and also of his Royal High* 
ness the Duke of Kent, and submitted, that before any other business was 
transacted, it would be proper to move addresses of condolence to be pre- 
sented to his present Majesty on these melancholy events ; which was un- 
animously agreed to, and the following addresses were presented in the 
name and on the behalf of the fraternity, by his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex, G. M., on the 10th of May : — 

ADDRESS TO HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE IV. ON HIS ACCES- 
SION. 

To the Kino’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

Most Gracious Sovereign: 

We your Majesty’s most dutiful and faithful subjects, the Grand Mas- 
ter, Deputy Grand Master, Officers, and Brethren of the United Grand 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of England, with all humility and 
respect, approach your royal presence. 

We request, Sire, your gracious permission to condole with your Majesty 
on the death of our late most excellent Sovereign, your revered and ven* 
erable father. 

We beg leave also, at the same time, to offer our most oordial congratu- 
lations on ydur Majesty’s accession to the Throne of this United King- 
dom. 

While the signal events which have characterised, and the splendid 
triumphs which have accompanied, a reign of unexampled length, ex- 
tended by the wisdom and energies of your Majesty, when holding the 
reigns of Government, during a Regency of many years, will be commem- 
orated by the pen of the historian, it is our more pleasing duty to contem - 
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plate and dwell on the peaceful Tirtues and the moral qualities which 
adorned his late Majesty, and endeared him to his people. 

As Masons, interested in the progress of useful knowledge, and the dis- 
semination of intellectual truth, we beheld with delight the encourage- 
ment which his late Majesty afforded to science, the patronage which he 
bestowed on the liberal arts, and the facility he gave to the diffusion of 
learning by supporting the cause of early and general education. 

To your Majesty we do not look in vain for the exeroise of similar vir- 
tues, for the continuance of such blessings to the whole community. In 
the native benevolence of your Majesty's mind we place our fullest confi- 
dence, whilst we indulge the fondest hopes. 

The soeptre of this kingdom is now wielded by the hand of a Freema- 
son : the honour,. Sire, which is thus conferred on the Craft, must be duly 
felt and appreciated by every individual brother. Fortunately for the best 
interests of Masonry, the supreme authority over our Order was vested in 
your Majesty at an early period ; and from a thorough knowledge of the 
principles of our fraternity, your Majesty was graciously pleased, in pre- 
senting the dutiful Address of our community to your Royal Father in the 
year 1793, to declare that “ the Freemasons of England yielded to no sub. 
jects of the realm, in the lore of their country, and in loyal attachment 
to the sacred person of the Sovereign of these Realms." 

These sentiments are now further confirmed by the exertion of your 
Royal influence in procuring for the brethren that facility and tranquility 
of assembling, of which they otherwise would have been deprived by Acta 
of Parliament, prohibiting, in general, all secret meetings. 

In the confidence of entertaining the same sentiments of duty and affec- 
tion for your Majesty's snored person, we humbly entreat your Majesty 
will continue to us your fostering care and protection as Patron of our 
community ; which title, Sire, you were graciously pleased to accept from 
the fraternity at large, whilst presiding as Regent over the destinies of this 
country. 

It remains for ns now to invoke, with fervent prayer, the Great Archi- 
tect and Ruler of the Universe, that the blessings of Heaven may descend 
upon your Royal person ; that your Majesty’s gracious intentions to pro- 
mote the welfare of your subjects, and to support the honour of your 
Grown, may be brought to a successful issue ; and that your Majesty’s 
throne may be permanently fixed upon the same sure and solid foundation 
upon which it .now stands-— the united affections of a free and loyal people. 

Given in Grand Lodge, at Freemasons' Hall, this 8th day of March, 
1820. 

Augustus Frederick, G. M. 
Dundas, P G. M. 

William H. White, a 
Edw. Harper, \ a * 
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His Majesty was most graciously pleased to reoeive this and the follow* 
ing address with the utmost complacency, and to confirm to the sooiety, 
the continuance of his royal patronage, which must for ever silence the 
voice of calumny, and satisfy the world that the opinions of those who 
would impute treasonable designs to our institution, are nothing but the 
crude offspring of jealons doubt and dark conjecture. The royal arms,, 
and title of his Majesty as Patron, were then engraven at the head of 
the Grand Lodge certificate, as a public testimony of the exalted sanction 
under which Masonry had now the honour of being placed. 

ADDRESS TO HIS MAJESTY ON THE DEATH OF HIS ROYAL 
iMGHNESS THE DUKE OF KENT. 

To the Kino’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

Most Gracious Sovereign : 

We, the Grand Master, Deputy Grand Master, Officers, and Brethren of 
the United Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of England in 
Grand Lodge assembled, most sensibly participating in every subject of 
grief to your Majesty and your august family, thus most dutifully crave 
leave to offer our heartfelt condolence on the demise of your Majesty’s 
illustrious brother, his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, a Past Grand 
Master of onr ancient and venerable Order. 

Our devoted attachment to your Majesty’s august person did not permit 
us to blend our sorrows on this melancholy event, with the declaration of 
our affliction occasioned by the death of our late Sovereign of blessed me- 
mory; but although ceremonial forms may have separated these expres- 
sions, our augmented feelings of grief on this twofold calamity were 
united. 

In all humanity, therefore, we fervently pray the Great Architect of the 
Universe, to take your Majesty, and every member of the Illustrious House 
of Brunswick, under his most especial favour and protection ; that he will 
deign to bless them with uninterrupted health and long life, to their own 
felicity and comfort, and to the never oeasing prosperity of this United 
Kingdom. * 

Given in Grand Lodge, at Freemasons’ Hall, this 8th day of March, 

1820. 

Augustus Frederick, G. M. 

Dundas, D. G. M. 

William H. White, ) n a 

Edw. Harper, $ 

To commemorate the auspicious circumstances which placed the patron- 
age of Masonry under the superintendence of the sovereign of these realms, 
his Royal Highness the Grand Master was pleased to present to the Grand 
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Lodge a superb carved and gilt chair, the back fend seat of which are cov- 
ered with very rich blue velvet, to be used as a chair for the Deputy Grand 
Master ; and also four smaller chairs to correspond, as seats for brethren 
of distinction. This splendid present was received with gratitude, and it 
Vfas unanimously “ Resolved, that the Grand Lodge, highly honoured at 
all times by the seal and attention which his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, the M. W. Grand Master, manifests for the best interests and com- 
fort of the Craft, cannot refrain, on this particular occasion, from expres- 
sing to his Royal Highness its grateful acknowledgments for this additional 
mark of his liberality and paternal kindness.” 

About this time, some incipient symptoms of an inclination to disturb 
the harmony and tranquility which had characterized the proceedings of 
Masonry since the union, appeared in the proceedings of certain lodges in 
the north of England. The lodge No. 31, holden at Liverpool, having 
violated an essential regulation of Masonry, 9 and being found contuma- 
cious by the Provincial Grand Master, was regularly suspended. The dis- 
putes had commenced bo early as 1818 ; and in December of that year, a 
communication was made to the Grand Lodge, by the Provincial Grand 
Secretary for Lancashire, suggesting that some regulation was necessary re- 
lative to the number of brethren requisite to constitute a legal Lodge, with 
competent powers to perform the rite of initiation, and transact other gen- 
eral business. To this application the Board for General Purposes replied, 
that “ The subject is one which has undergone a great deal of discussion 
and consideration, especially on the late revision of the laws. But it is a 
matter of so much delicacy and difficulty, that it was thought advisable 
not to depart from that silence on the subject which had been observed in 
all the Books of Constitution.” 

In the latter end of 1819, a memorial was addressed to the M. W. 
Grand Master, from the Provincial Grand Lodge of Lancashire, on a sub- 
ject, which, at a subsequent meeting of that body, was considered impro- 
per, and the Grand Master was requested to allow it to be withdrawn. His 
Royal Highness, therefore, did not deem it necessary to intimate to the 
Grand Lodge, or to the Board of General Purposes, that such a document 
had been transmitted to him. Although this withdrawal was perfectly 
voluntary on the part of the Provincial Grand Lodge, yet the Brethren of 
No. 31, having taken an erroneous view of the circumstances, elevated it 
into an occasion of dissatisfaction and complaint, and instituted an accusa- 
tion against the Board of General Purposes, in which they cited this as 

* This rule is as follows: “ No Brother shall presume to print or publish, or cause 
to be printed or published, the proceedings of any Lodge, nor any part thereof, or the 
£ames of the persons present at such Lodge* without the direction of the Grand Mas- 
<ter, or the Provincial Grand Master, under pain of being expelled from th* order.”— 
(Const. “Of Members,” Art 6.) 
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41 a case where the Board had detained a communication from the Provin- 
cial Grand Lodge for the county of Lancaster, which consists of sixty-two 
lodges on record ; consequently, if the Board for General Purposes acted 
thus, without the authority of the Grand Lodge, we consider their conduct 
highly reprehensible ; and if, on the other hand, the Grand Lodge gave 
them power to act in this manner, then we consider it a dangerous innova- 
tion upon the landmarks of our Order, 1 ' Ac., Ac., Ac. Thus they argued 
upon false grounds, for the Board had no knowledge of the document 
which had been restored to the P. G. Lodge at its own request. 

From this time until the beginning of the year 1821, it should appear 
that the breach was widened, for in the month of March the P. G. Master 
dispatched a parcel to the Board, containing charges prefered by Brother 
H. Lucas against Brothers Thomas Page and M. A. Gage, of the Lodge 
No. 31 ; and a copy of the order for the suspension of that Lodge. As 
that officer had not investigated the charges himself, the papers were re- 
turned, and the Board declined interfering with them in their present 
shape. 

It might be rationally conceived that the members of Lodge No. 31, on 
receiving the order of suspension, would have endeavoured to reduce the 
points in dispute into as narrow a compass as existing circumstances would 
allow, for the purpose of eliciting an amicable and satisfactory termination, 
that the science of Masonry might not be brought into disrepute by the 
effects of division and disunion amongst its professors. This they unfor- 
tunately failed to do. They omitted to seize the critical moment ; and 
having passed the rubioon, all hope of future arrangement was at an end. 
They did not even appeal to the Grand Lodge against the order of suspen- 
sion, although it was denounced as arbitrary and unjust; but held their 
accustomed meetings, and transacted masonic business as usual ; they ma- 
terially aggravated their case by the circulation amongst the lodges of in- 
temperate manifestos, full of harsh and indecorous language ; and in their 
seal for the production of authorities in justification of their own conduct, 
and the crimination of the constituted authorities, they entirely overlooked 
that one grand charge, which, like a crown of pure gold, deoorates and 
adorns the glorious superstructure of Freemasonry, “ The rulers and gov- 
ernors, supreme and subordinate, are to be obeyed in their respective sta- 
tions by all the brethren, according to the old charges and regulations, with 
all humility, revereuoe, love and alacrity." 

To terminate these unhappy disputes successfully, the P. G. Master sum- 
moned the erring brethren before him without effect ; and his precept was 
met by the following Resolution, which was agreed to by the members of 
Lodge No. 81, on the 9th July, 1821 * 

“ Resolved unanimously, that we will not enter into any negociation* 
nor appear before any committee or masonic tribunal whatever, until the 
P. G. Master has furnished us with a copy of the charge exhibited against 
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our Lodge, and -with the names of our accusers, nor until he has commanded 
Biofcard James Greesham to restore the property whioh he removed from 
our Lodge, under the pretence of committing it to the care of the P. G. 
Master for safety.” 

The P . G. Master under a suspicion that some latent prejudice might 
oust in the minds of these Brethren against himself, deputed his authority 
to the Master of another Lodge in Liverpool, (No. 38,) directing him to 
convene a meeting of all the Masters, Past Masters, and Wardens, of every 
Lodge in that place, to investigate the conduct of the accused Brethren ; 
for the defection had extended to other Lodges, whose members appeared 
determined to advocate thq cause of No. 81. In the month of August 
this committee met, and the charges were regularly brought forward ; but 
after two or three days of fruitless discussion, the meeting dissolved with- 
out having accomplished any satisfactory result ; and the Brethren of No. 
31 published a detailed account of these proceedings, under date of Sept. 
19, 1821, highly impregnated with the angry feelings which then prevailed 
in their minds ; and this document was pronounced by the Grand Lodge, 
at the succeeding quarterly communication, to be " a direct violation of 
the laws of the Craft, p. 84, Art. 6. Book of Constitutions, and forming a 
sufficient ground to continue the suspension of the Lodge No. 31.” 

In November 1821, another attempt was made for the adjustment of 
this unhappy dispute. The Deputy P. G. Master went over to Liverpool, 
and having formed a meeting composed of the chairman of the late com- 
mittee, and six other brothers, issued an especial summons to the Master 
of No. 31, to appear personally before him with the warrant papers and 
evidences of the Lodge. No attention was paid to this summons except 
by referring the D. P. G. Master once more to the Resolution of the 9th 
July; thus violating a fundamental law of Masonry,* and the former sus- 
pension was again confirmed. The Lodge now, with the advice and con- 
currence of its abettors, published that fatal manifesto which was decisive 
of its fate. 

This paper attracted the attention of the Grand Master, in his private 
capacity as Master of the Lodge of Antiquity, and he addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the P.G. Master : — 

Frcemaxmd Hal 7, London , 15*& Dec., 1821. 

R. W. Brother, 

We have received the commands of the M. W. Grand blaster, the Duke 
of Sussex, to acquaint you, that his Royal Highness has received, as Mas- 

• “The Master and Wardens of every Lodge shall attend die Grand Master or hit 
deputy, or the Provincial Grand Master or his deputy, or and bcfcrd or committee 
authorized by the Grand Lodge ; and produce the warrant, minutes, ann books of ths 
Lodge, when summoned so to do, under pain of tutpeneion, and being reported to th« 
next Grand Lodge.’* (Const Art 11. Of Masters and Wardens of Lodges.) 
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ter of the Lodge of Antiquity, No. 2, the Copy of a printed Circular, 
dated u Mason io Committee-Room, Castle Inn, North Liverpool, 20th No- 
vember, 1821," and which paper purports to come from Brothers Thomas 
Page, W. M. of No. 31, M. A. Gage, P. M. of same, and thirty-two other 
Brethren, Officers or Past Offioers of various Lodges in your Province ; 
and to give the proceedings or sentiments of a meeting held on the said 
26th November. Annexed to the said Letter is the Copy of an Address 
transmitted to the M. W< Grand Master by the Provincial Grand Lodge, 
on 27th September, 1819; and, also, Copy of a Letter sent by the Lodge, 
No. 31, to the R. W. Provincial Grand Master, under date of 30th August 
last The Grand Master views the publication of these matters as a most 
offensive proceeding, and in direct violation of the Laws of the Craft. He, 
therefore, directs that you will ascertain whether the individuals, whoso 
names appear to that paper did actually subscribe the original from which 
it is copied, and also gave their sanction to its publication. And, further, 
that yon will suspend from their privileges as Masons, such Brethren as 
shall be proved to have so acted, and make a report to his Royal Highness 
what yon may do, that he may take the measures requisite in the said 
affair. 

In making this communication, the M. W. Grand Master commands ns 
farther to remark upon the contents of the paper, dated 26th November 
last, that, as to the observations made by the Provincial Grand Lodge upon 
the number of Members necessary to remain together, to enable them to 
continue their Lodge in existence, an answer was sent to the Provincial 
Grand Secretary, on 6th January, 1819, by order of the Board of General 
Purposes, stating, that the subject was one of great delicacy ; and, there- 
fore, it had been felt advisable, in the new Book of Constitution, to pre- 
serve the same silence in regard thereto as had been observed in all the 
former editions; and such opinion has ever been held by the Grand 
Lodge. 

That the address of the 27th September, 1819, was received by the M. 
W. Grand Master sealed, having been transmitted direct to him, and not 
sent through the Board; that, upon perusal, his Royal Highness found it 
to contain questions relative to the Order of the Royal Arch, which could 
not, under any circumstances, be discussed in the Grand Lodge ; and he, 
therefore, never communicated the receipt of it, nor any part of its con- 
tents, either to the Grand Lodge or to the Board of General Purposes ; 
consequently the Board was wholly ignorant of such Address having been 
sent ; and, as it was subsequently withdrawn as improper, the Grand Mas- 
ter had hoped the matter had been set at rest 

That the Board of General Purposes possesses no powers but such as have 
been delegated to it by the United Grand Lodge, and to whkh body an 
appeal is reserved in all cases. 
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' That the Board is not the only channel of communication with the 
Grand Lodge ; on the contrary, all petitions, appeals, &c., for that Body, 
addressed to the Grand Secretary, and transmitted at least seven days prior 
to any Quarterly Communication, so that the same may be read at the 
General Committee, which meets on the Wednesday previous to the Grand 
Lodge, must, as a matter of course, go to the Grand Lodge, provided the 
language be proper; and every Member of the Grand Lodge is at liberty 
to bring any subject under discussion there, provided he give notice at the 
said General Committee of his intention so to do. 

» If the meeting of the Provincial Grand Lodge, held at Preston, in 1820, 
nr any of the proceedings there adopted, were irregular, the Members who 
held such an opinion might have preferred their complaint in the proper 
quarter; but which they have never done* 

His Royal Highness directs, that this letter may be communicated to the 
Provincial Grand Lodge on Monday next, for the information of the Bre- 
thren who may be then assembled, not as an answer to the printed paper 
alluded to, because the printing of such paper, and the meeting on the 
26th November last, are both so illegal, that no answer could be given to 
them ; but because the Grand Master is desirous that the Brethren, who 
have seen the paper, may, at least, be informed of the fallacious grounds 
on which it is framed, although such paper, being illegal, could form no 
fart of the proceedings of a Lodge, or be recognized by them. 

We have the honour to be, 

Right Worshipful Brother, 

Your most obedient servants and faithful Brothers, 

William H. Whit* ) n « 
Edw. Harper, J * 


The primitive intention of these Brethren might spring from a right 
principle ; for their motive, as they themselves profess, was a jealous con - 
crm for the maintenance of the ancient laws and usages of the order ; but 
how proper soever this feeling might be, they failed altogether in the details ; 
and their subsequent condnct violated almost every law that was applica- 
ble to their case. Their disobedience could not be palliated by the plea 
of necessity or expediency ; and the language which they made use of iu 
their communications to the Brethren and the Grand Lodge, was neither 
masonio nor respectful. Instead of a calm and temperate recapitulation 
of the points they desired to illustrate, they dealt largely in amplification ; 
made use of irritating and exaggerated statements of facts ; and even bor- 
dered upon menaces, with the intention of intimidating the Grand Lodge 
by the dread of another schism. They laboured under the grievous error 
of supposing that Boards and superior officers, although lawfully consti- 
tuted, possessed no authority ; and that as all Masters, Past Muters, and 
Wardens, are ex-officio members of the Grand Lodge, so the sv<* of a com- 
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petent number of snob members, wheresoever assembled, are equally valid 
and binding ; forgetting that as no private Lodge can be legally held with- 
out its Master, or his legitimate substitute, so no Grand Lodge can possi- 
bly be constituted, how numerous soever its members may be, except the 
Grand Master, or a deputy regularly appointed by himself, were actually 
present. They even pursued this principle so far as to convene a general 
meeting of Masons in the oounty palatine of Lancaster, without the con- 
currence of the P. G. Master or his Deputy 5 and in their eagerness to eoi* 
firm their own acts by the countenance of such an authority, they totally 
lost sight of the plain construction of that simple law, by virtue of which 
the decree of suspension had been issued and oonfirmed, that “ if any Bro* 
ther be summoned to attend the Grand Master or his Deputy, or the P. G. 
M. or his Deputy, or any board or committee authorized by the G. Master* 
and do not comply, or give sufficient reason for his non-attendance, the sum- 
mons is to be repeated, and if he still persists in his contumacy, he shall be 
suspended from all masonic rights, and the proceeding notified to the G L.* 
The P. G. Master, finding all attempts to settle the question ineffectual, 
transmitted the documents to the Board of General Purposes ; and that 
body, now that the subject was brought regularly before them, proceeded 
Without delay to the performance of their duty ; and in the examination 
of the charges they appear to have been aotuated by a desire to discharge 
that duty faithfully and impartially. On the 5th of December 1821, they 
made their Report to the Grand Lodge, which was read and approved ; and 
it was then ordered, that “ the Lodge No. 81, be further suspended from 
the exercise of its Masonic Privileges until the next Quarterly Communi- 
cation! reserving to the Grand Master the power to restore it previously t 
if he should see sufficient cause so to do/ 9 The Lodge took no notice of 
this order, but continued occasionally to meet ; and it was therefore, Re- 
solved by the Grand Lodge, on the 6th March 1822, “ that the Master and 
Wardens of No. 81, be summoned to show cause, at the next Quarterly 
Communication, why the Lodge should not be erased from the list of 
Lodges, and its warrant be withdrawn, for disobedience of the order of the 
Grand Lodge ; and that, in the mean time, it be suspended from its func- 
tions, allowing the members only to assemble in Lodge for the purpose of 
considering their defence/ 9 It was also resolved unanimously, that “ the 
thirty-four Brethren, whose names appeared to a printed paper, dated Ma- 
sonio Committee-Room, Castle Inn, North Liverpool, Nov. 26, 1821, cir- 
culated to many Lodges, be suspended from their Masonio Privileged until 
the next Quarterly Communication, reserving to the Grand Master the 
power previously to reinstate Urn whole, or snob of them *s he may see 
cause to restore. 99 Copies of these resolutions were sent to the Lodge and 
to the thiriy-four Brethren respectively. 


Const “Of Members, and their Duty.” Art 14. 
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The Lodge No. 81 now transmitted a paper, bearing date the 1st of 
April, in which the members denied to the Grand Lodge the right and 
power of passing the above resolutions, and remonstrated, in very unbe- 
coming and offensive language, against its proceedings on their case. This 
was followed up by another paper of similar tendency in June, wherein it 
was avowed “that the Lodge No. 81, notwithstanding the prohibition of 
the 5th of December last, had continued to hold its masonic meetings in 
the usual manner ; that, in consequence of a resolution passed in the Lodge, 
it was impossible for the members to pay any attention to the commands 
of the Grand Lodge ; and that, under existing circumstances, it was their 
determination not to do so.” Such a flagrant instance of oontumacy and 
violation of discipline could not be overlooked ; and therefore, on motions 
duly made, at the Quarterly Communication in June 1822, it was Resolved 
unanimously, “ That the Lodge No. 81, at Liverpool, be erased from the 
list of Lodges, and its warrant forfeited ; that notice of such erasure be 
transmitted to every Lodge upon the registry of the Grand Lodge ; and 
that no Brother, being at present a member of the said Lodge No. 31, be 
received even as a visitor in any other Lodge ; that these resolutions be 
communicated to the Grand Lodges of Scotland and Ireland, and to all 
Lodges in communion with the Grand Lodge of England ; that the sev- 
eral Brothers who signed the papers, published under the date of the 26th 
of November, 1821, and the 1st of April, 1822, be summoned to show 
cause at the next Quarterly communication, why they should not be ex- 
pelled the Fraternity ; and that in the mean time they be suspended from 
their masonic privileges ; and that notice of Buch suspension, with the 
names of the individuals so suspended, be transmitted to all the Lodges, 
in order that those Brethren may not be received, even as visitors, in any 
Lodge, under the penalty attached to the Lodges admitting irregular Ma 
sons.”* 

It is to be regretted that expelled and suspended Brothers, at this ex- 
treme period of the business, should have still indulged in the spirit cf 
bitterness, which was calculated to exolude the sympathy and commisera- 
tion of Brethren uninterested in the dispute. They issued another appeal 
to the Lodges, in which they condemn the Brethren who had been reim 
stated on petition, in no measured language ; and declare that “ they wish 

* The expelled and suspended Brethren were sixty-eight in number, and were mem 
bers of the following Lodges : — TwelTe belonged to No. 31, three of whom had been 
reinstated by petition to the Grand Master; four belonged to No. 59, who had all 
been restored by petition j nine to No, 74 ; seven to No. 140, two of whom had beeq 
restored ; one to No. 182 ; five to No. 348, four of whom had been readmitted ; one 
to No. 378 ; one to number 380, and he had been restored ; five to No. 442, four of 
whom had been reinstated ; seven to No. 466, fonr of whom were restored ; twelve 
to No. 486, three of whom had been restored ; and four to No. 655, who had all been 
vectored. 
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it to be perfeotlj understood that they thaU not petition to be reinstated; nor 
shall they be satisfied with reinstatement, unless a full and impartial in* 
quiry be made into the abuses and innovations of which they have com- 
plained.” 

Petitions for readmission continued still to be received and attended to 
by the Grand Lodge, for the door of forgiveness was not finally closed un- 
til the month of March 1828, when at the Quarterly Communication, held 
on the 5th of that month, the Grand Lodge declared “ that every possible 
opportunity had been afforded for the offending Brethren to reconsider and 
make atonement for their past misconduct ; but instead of profiting by the 
indulgence thus granted, they this day transmitted a statement replete with 
additional insult to the Grand Lodge and other masonic authorities ; where- 
upon, on a motion duly made and seconded, it was resolved unanimously, 
that the said Brethren be for ever expelled from Masonry •” and thus 
twenty-six individuals, who remained refractory, were finally and for ever 
excluded from any participation in the business of the Craft. 

The agitation which these events produced did not easily subside. The 
leaven continued to work ; and those who refused to submit to the authori- 
tative mandate of the Grand Lodge, or to conciliate by a respectful sub- 
mission, resolved once more to have recourse to the old system of menace ; 
and in September, 1823, the Sea Captains* Lodge at Liverpool, No. 140, 
having transmitted to the Grand Lodge, at its last meeting, a paper dated 
29th May, 1823, and signed by John Thompson, W. M., Peter Bainbridge, 
S. W., Thomas Read, J. W., and Thomas Berry, Sec., in which paper it 
was declared to be the fixed resolution of the said Lodge to separate itself 
from the Grand Lodge, unless the warrant of the late Lodge No. 31, at 
Liverpool, should be reinstated, and the privileges of the twenty>six indi- 
viduals who had been expelled from the Craft were restored ; and it ap- 
pearing that three of the individuals who had signed the said paper, were 
amongst those who had been so expelled, and the fourth was not registered 
as a member of the Lodge, it had been ordered, that the Lodge No. 140! 
should be summoned to show cause at this meeting why its warrant should 
not be declared forfeited, and the Lodge erased, for continuing or admit- 
ting as members, individuals who had been expelled from masonry, and 
for transmitting or sanctioning the said paper. And as no communication 
could be held with the expelled members, it was intimated to the Lodge 
that its only admissible representatives would be the regular Past Masters 
and Past Wardens. And it was ordered, that Thomas Read, who signed 
the above paper as Junior Warden, without being registered as a member 
of the Lodge, should be summoned to show cause why he should not be 
expelled from masonry for having affixed his signature to the paper in 
question. The parties thus summoned not having appeared to answer to 
the complaint, it was ordered that the warrant of the Sea Captains’ Lodge at 
Liverpool, No. 140, be, and the same is, hereby declared forfeited, for vio» 
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toting the tows of the Craft, and for contumacy, and that the Lodge be ad- 
oordingly erased from the list of Lodges ; and that the said Thomas Read, 
so sighing himself as J. W. of the Lodge No. 140, although not regis- 
tered as a member thereof, be henceforth disqualified from acting as a Ma- 
son, or from being recognised or recived as such in any Lodge whatever.* 
This prompt example was completely efficacious, and from hence we hear 
no more of opposition or intemperate resistance to the decrees of the Grand 
Lodge. 


SECTION XIX. 


History of Freemasonry from 1823 to 1829. 

In the year 1828, the installation of his Royal Highness the Dube of 
York, as Master of the Prince of Wales's Lodge, was performed; andwa9 
attended by some circumstances which may be interesting to the Craft.— 
The warrant of constitution had been granted to this Lodge in the year 
1787, by his Royal Highness the late Duke of Cumberland, at the instance 
of his present Majesty, then Prince of Wales. In this warrant, Sir Samuel 
Hulse, the Honourable Colonel Stanhope, and the late Lord Lake, were 
nominated as the Master and Wardens ; but in the year 1792, their Royal 
Highnesses the Dukes of York and Clarence were appointed to the totter 
offices, which they continued to hold till his Majesty's accession in 1820. 

The following Memorial was shortly afterwards presented to his Majesty, 
who was graciously pleased to accede to the prayer of it, in terms as flat- 
tering to the Lodge as they were characteristic of that accomplished urban* 
ity so peculiarly possessed by the revered sovereign of these realms ; — 


We, your Majesty's most dutifal and loyal subjects, the Aoting Master, 
Wardens, and Brethren of the Prince of Wales's Lodge, humbly entreat 
permission to approach your Majesty with the expression of our affectionate 
attachment to your Majesty's person. Unwilling to break in upon, your 
Majesty's privacy during the first period of your happy accession to the 
Throne of these realms, we have hitherto refrained from presenting this 
our humble Petition. For many years past it has been the highest honour 
of which our Lodge can boast, and, at the same time, its greatest pride, to 
recognise your Majesty as its patron and protector, in the character of 
Blaster of the Lodge. 

In making this our earnest solicitation, that the same high patronage 
may be continued to us, we trust we are not aoting incompatibly with our 
respeotful duty to a beloved Sovereign, or presuming too much upon that 
condescending benignity, which has hitherto been so graciously manifested 
towards us. 

„ We further humbly petition, that the Lodge may be permitted to retain 
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the jewel so long warn by its members, as their most honourable and dis- 
tinctive badge, and be empowered to present it to all future members of 
the Lodge \ or if your Majesty should be pleased to make Any alteration 
herein, we shall bow with dutiful submission to the royal will ; and, under 
every circumstance, feel the deepest sense of gratitude, veneration, and 
affection, for past sots of kindness and beneficenoe. As your Majesty has 
long possessed the love and confidence of the Society of Freemasons, so 
may you, Sire, continue to live in the hearts of all men ; from no class, 
however, can this prayer be offered np to the Great Architect of the Uni- 
verse with more fervour and sincerity, than from those individuals who 
have the high honour to be members of the Prinoe of Wales’s Lodge. 

(Signed, &c.) 

The first duty of the Lodge being thus performed, and happily sanc- 
tioned by the gracious reception which this Memorial had the good fortune 
to meet with ; the attention of the Brethren was next directed to the Royal 
Senior Warden, the Duke of York, whose support, under existing circum- 
stances, would so effectually preserve and perpetuate the proud connexion 
which had so long existed between the Lodge and its Royal Founder. The 
following letter was therefore transmitted to his Royal Highness, by Lord 
Dundas, the Master: — 

Mat it please to ttbl Rotal Highness, 

We, the undersigned, the Acting Master, Wardens, and Brethren of the 
Prince of Wales's Lodge, having, for many years, been honoured with the 
name of your Royal Highness as Senior Warden, together with that of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, as Junior Warden of the Lodge, 
by the espeoial appointment of his present Majesty when Prince of Wales, 
most respectfully beg leave to represent, that the Lodge has, upon a recent 
Memorial presented to the King, received the proud distinction of his Ma- 
jesty** gracious permission to act under the royal patronage ; it being, how- 
ever, incompatible with the dignity of the Throne that the Lodge should 
eontinue te recognize his Majesty as its Master, with great humility we 
crave permission to tender this office to your Royal Highness's acceptance. 

Should we be fortunate enough to obtain your Royal Highness’s assent 
to this our respectful solicitation, we shall indeed feel ourselves most highly 
honoured ; and we can only add, that it will be an additional stimulus to 
pur exertions, in promoting the welfare, respectability, and prosperity, of a 
Lodge, which is already deeply sensible of the lustre it has acquired by 
having their beloved Sovereign for its immediate patron. 

With every sentiment of respect and dutiful attachment, we have the 
honour to subscribe ourselves, 

Your Royal Highness’s 
Most devoted and obedient humble Servants, 

(Signed, &a) 
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Hit Royal Highness, with the gr ea t e st kindness a ad condescension, to- 
ceded to the request of the Brethren ; and the preliminary measures being 
oompleted, the installation of the Master Elect took plaoe on Saturday, 
March 22, 1823, at the Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s Street. His 
Royal Highness the Bake of Sussex performed the oetemony, and con* 
ducted the whole proceedings with the greatest masonic dignity. When 
the new Master had been installed, and had received the customary saluta- 
tions, he appointed and invested his Deputy Master, Wardens, and other 
Officers ; after which the warrant, the book of constitutions, the Bible, 
Square and compasses, the by-laws, and the working tools, were presented 
by different Brethren, accompanied by appropriate addresses. The former 
were presented by Sir Frederick Fowke, P. S. G. W. the Deputy Master, 
with the following address : — 

I have peculiar pleasure in presenting to your Royal Highness a docu- 
ment of equal interest to you, Sir, and to ourselves. It is the Warrant of 
Constitution of the Prince of Wales’s Lodge, which was granted by your 
Royal Highness’s unole, the late Duke of Cumberland, as Grand Master, 
at the instance of his present Majesty, then Prince of Woles. | 

The instrument, Sir, is now rendered doubly valuable to us, from the 
proud accession we have this day acquired in the person of your Royal 
Highness as Master of the Lodge, who received your appointment as 
Senior Warden soon after the first formation of the Lodge. May we, Sir, 
long continue to act under the sanction of this warrant, which so elosely 
connects the Lodge with yonr Royal Highness’s family; and which, while 
it elicits our affectionate attachment to its illustrious members, will ever 
be a gratifying memento of that duty and allegiance, whioh, as men and 
Masons, we owe to our Sovereign and immediate patron. I have also to 
present to your Royal Highness the Book of Constitutions, whioh oontains 
the general Laws of Masonry, and the Orders and Regulations established 
by the United Grand Lodge of England, for the guidanee and orderly go- 
vernment of the Sooiety. To these Orders and Regulations it is onr duty, 
as good and faithful Masons, to submit, in the perfect confidence, that, as 
they have been framed with great deliberation and wisdom, so we may be 
satisfied that the interests of the Fraternity will be best consulted by a 
strict and willing adherence to the salutary provisions which they con- 
tain.” 

All the necessary forms in the Lodge being now eoncluded, the newly 
Installed Master, acoompanied by his Royal Brother, retired into a private 
room, and the rest of the Brethren adjourned to the drawing-room. When 
dinner was announced, they were marshaled by tho Director of Ceremo- 
nies, and went in procession to the Banqueting-room, where they took their 
s^ats according to a previous arrangement, that they might receive their 
Royal Highnesses in due form. 
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The two Princes entered the room at seven o'clock, amidst the cheers 
and congratulations of the Assembly; and the newly installed Master took 
the chair, supported on the right by the Duke of Sussex and Sir John 
Doyle, and on the left by Lord Dundas and Sir P. Fowke, Bart. About 
ninety distinguished Brethren, including upwards of forty Grand Officers, 
sat down to this animating banquet, exhibiting a magnificent display of 
masonic talent, character, and respectability. Several addresses were de- 
livered after dinner by his Royal Highness the Dake of SuBsex, Sif'Johtf 
Doyle, and other individuals ; and nothing oould exceed the perfect satis* 
faction and pleasure which were visible on every countenance ; heightened 
by beholding the Royal Brothers “ in the badge of innocence and bond of 
friendship," seated by each other's side, and contributing largely to the 
sociality of all around them. They retired, soon after eleven o'clock, which 
was the signal for the meeting to break up, as the Brethren were unwill- 
ing, from a respectful feeling towards the Illustrious Brothers, to protract 
their oonviv&lity beyond the hour at which the Royal Chairman had quitted 
his post. 

The author of the little pamphlet* from which the above particulars 
have been extracted, concludes his account of thih festival with the follow- 
ing observation : — “ Meu ignorant of the real objeots of Masonry, and ae- 
eustomed to speak slightingly of it, may, from occurrences like these, ba 
induced to entertain a more favourable opinion of an Institution, which 
folly may misrepresent, or malevolence calumniate ; but while, in confor- 
mity with its preoepts, we oontinue to be peaceable subjects; and while • 
kings and princes are enrolled under its banners, we may defy the darts of 
slander, and claim the respect and confidence of the community ; for the 
principles of Freemasonry invariably lead its members to pea & God, love 
THEIR NEIGHBOUR, AND HONOUR THEIR KING*" 

The enterprising traveller, Belsoni, to whose researches science is so 
much indebted, prosecuted his antiquarian inquiries with such independent 
perseverance, that, neglecting his own emolument, he consigned the results 
of his labours and discoveries to the sole benefit of this oountry.f In 


* Printed and published by Brother ThUelton, Goodge-ttreet. 


* t He give* the Jbllowing summary of his labours in the year 1820 : — “Mjr nation 
place is the city of Padua ; I am of a Roman family, which had resided there for 
many years. The state and troubles of Italy in 1800 , which are too well known to 
require any comment from me, compelled me to leave, it and since that time I have 
visited different parts of Europe, and suffered many vicissitudes. The greater part 
of my younger days I passed in Rome, the farmer abode of my ancestors, where I 
was preparing myself to become a monk ; but the sudden entry of the French army 
into that city altered the course of ray education, and, being destined to travel, I have 
been a wanderer ever since. My family occasionally supplied me with remittances; 
but, as they were not rich, I did not choose to be a burthen to them, and contrived to 
live on my own industry, and the little knowledge i had acquired in various br anch e d 
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stature be was gigantic ; and to this accidental perfection be himself mod- 
estly attributes some portion of bis suoeess amongst a people little better 
than savages. It is well known that he lost bis life in Africa in the year 
1825, in which quarter of the globe be was initiated into Masonry,* and 
which was the scene of all his active achievements : and so little was he 
blessed with the benefits of fortune, that on receiving the unhappy tidings 
of his loss, his widow found herself wholly destitute of support. She had 
heard of Masonic benevolence, and made her appeal to the Grand Lodge, 
where the simple tale of real distress is never preferred in vain. The M. 


I turned my chief attention to hydraulic*, a science that I had learned at Rome, which 
I found much to my advantage, and which was ultimately the very cause of my going 
to Egypt For I had good information that an hydraulic machine would be of great 
service in that country, to irrigate the fields, which want water only to make them 
produce at any time of the year. But I am anticipating. In 1803 I arrived in Eng- 
land ; soon after which I married ; and after residing in it nine years, I formed a re- 
solution of going to the south of Europe. Taking Mrs. Belzoni with me, I visited 
Portugal, Spain, and Malta, from which latter place we embarked for Egypt, where 
we remained from 1815 to 1819. Here I had the good fortune to be the discoverer 
ef many remains of antiquity of that primitive nation. I succeeded in opening one 
ef the two famous pyramids of Ghiseh, as well as several of the tombs of the kings 
of Thebes. Among the latte* that which has been pronounced by one of the most 
distinguished scholars of the age to be the tomb of Psammuthis, is at this moment 
the principal, the most perfect and splendid monument in that country. The cele- 
brated bust of young Memnon, which I brought from Thebes, is now in the British 
Museum ; and the alabaster sarcophagus, found in the tomb of the kings, is on its 
way to England. 

“Near the second cataract of the Nile, I opened the temple of Ybsambul; then 
made a journey to the coast of the Red Sea, to the city of Berenice, and afterwards 
an excursion in the Western Elloah, or Oassis. I now embarked for Europe ; and after 
an absence of twenty years, returned to my native country, and to the bosom of my 
family, from whence I proceeded to England .” — Discoveries in Egypt. Preface. 

• The Mason, however, is a citizen of the world ; and in whatever clime misfor- 
tune may overtake him, should he meet with Brothers, his relief is certain. In this 
particular Masonry is respected even by pirates, who are a terror to every other order 
of men ; and I rejoice that it is in my power ts record a triumphant and well-authen- 
ticated illustration of the fact At a meeting of the Leith and Canongate Lodge on 
Thursday evening, March 5th, 1829, a visitor, who was the captain of a ship, stated, 
that when sailing in the South American seas, he was boarded by pirates, whose num- 
bers were so overpowering as to render all resistance unavailing. The captain and 
several of the crew were treated with rudeness, and were about to be placed in irons 
while the plunder of the ship went on. In this situation, when supplication and en- 
treaty were disregarded, the captain, as a dernier resort, made the mystic sign, M which 
none but Craftsmen ever knew.” The commander of the piratical craw immediately 
returned the sign, and gave orders to stop proceedings. He grasped his newly-dis- 
covered Brother by the hand with all the familiarity of an old acquaintance, and 
swore he should sustain no injury. Mutual acts of kindness then passed between 
them ; every article that had been seized was restored to its place, and the two ships 


parted company with three hearty cheers . — Sterling Journal. 
88 
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W. Grind Master brought to the notice of. tb^fcaugi&tbody the distresses 
of the widow* He stated. that Brother Belzoni, who had. recently lost hi? 
life during his travels in Africa, was., initiated at; Cairo, in the Lodge o£ 
the Pyramids, apd during his residence at Cambridge, had become a menu- 
bar of the Lodge of, the School of Plato, No. 549,. in that place ; . apd as 
notice had been .given in the general Committee of. ap, intention to subnet 
the matter to, the Grand Lodge, his. Royal Highness moved, and it wagre r 
solved unanimously, “ That the. United Grand Lodge of Freemasons of r 
England, deeply, sympathising with Mrs. Belaoni, on the irreparable loss 
which she, as well as the lovers of science and literature, has sustained by 
the premature death of the late Brother BeJsoni, do contribute the sum of 
501. out. of the Bund of Benevolence, in aid of tbe puhlie subscription in 
her behalf." 

The flourishing state of Masonry, in & provincial town, is & subject not 
unworthy of notice in a general history of the Craft In the year 1827, 
the members of the Humber Lodge, No. 73, in Kingston-upon-Hull, find- 
ing that the ro,om occupied by them,,at the Turk’s Head, was much too 
small and incommodious to accommodate. their increasing numbers, entered 
into a subscription for. the purpose oft erecting a Masonic Hall, in. addition 
to the two already existing in that opulent seaport. The requisite suns 
being speedily raised, a deputation of the offleers and brethren waited on 
R. Mackenzie Beverley, Esq., G.S. and D.P.G.M; for the North and East 
Ridings of the county of York^ to request his assistance in laying thp 
foundation stone of the intended, building;, to which he immediately as* 
sen ted, and named the 7 th of May for the performance of that solemnity* 
On the day proposed, a large body, of the members of the Humber Lodge, 
attended by a numerous company of visitors from other Lodges in tb» 
town and neighbourhood, assembled at the appointed hour. The Lodge 
was opened, in due form at the Neptune Inn, by the D.P.G.M ; and the 
preparatory ceremonies • were performed.* The D.P.G.M, inquired of the 
building Master, if his. Lodge was lawful, and being answered in the affix- 
illative* he proceeded to a more accurate investigation. 

D.P.G.M: “ I hereby, in the presence of all these worshipful Masters^ 
Wardens, and Deacons, and in the presence of all these Master Masons, 
worthy and diligent workmen of our secret Craft, do ask of you and of 
your company, if you know yourself, at this time, to have done any thing 
contrary to the laws of masonry, which has not been told tp the Proving 
cial Authorities, and whereby you should be suspended from your work,?” 

W.M. “ We are good Masons at this very time.” 

D.P.G.M. u Have you amongst your company any toother guilty of 
brawlings, strife, and disobedience in open lodge V * 

W.M. u We have none, Right Worshipful Master." 


* Having had the honour to assist at this imposing ceremony I am able to describe 
it minutejy. — Editor, 
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D.P.G.M. u Have you any brother who in open Lodge is guilty of 
drunkenness, common swearing, or profane wards ?” 

W.M. u We have none, Right Worshipful Master.” 

D.P.G.M. u Have you authority to do this day's work V* 

W.M. " We, have, Right Worshipful, and, with your permission; will 
here read it” 

The authority was .then read, after which the D.P.G;M. resumed, “Mas- 
ters, Wardens, Deacons, and all working Masons, all is right and as it 
should be ; and I give you all joy of this day's work. It has begun in 
seal — let it end in charity ; and let us give due praise to the Master and 
Brothers of the Humber Lodge for wishing to raise a temple to Masonry. 
May the blessing of Heaven be with us all ; and may the new Lodge in* 
crease in virtue, harbour the poor brethren, and console the rioh< Amen, 
and amen.” 

The Ark of the Covenant was now introduced and furnished, and the 
veil was consecrated with the usual ceremonies ; after which the proces- 
sion was formed to the site of the intended building, in Osborne-street, in* 
the fbllowing order 


Two Tylers withdrawn Swords. 

Bbnd of music. 

Masons not being members of any Lodge, two and two. 

Tisttiog members of neighbouring Lodges, two and two. 

The Foundation-stone carried by fowr Masons. 

Deacons ( # Banner of the Humber Lodge. ) Deacons 

with Staves. ( Members of the Humber Lodge. y with Staves. 

Two Stewards with Wands. 

A Banner. 

Royal Arch Masons, in sashes and aprons, two and two. 

The Corn, Wine, Oil, and. Salt, borne by Master Masons. 
Chaplain of the Humber Lodge. 

Past Masters. 

The Bible, Square, and Compasses, on a crimson velvet cushion, borne by 

a Master Mason. 

The Ark, with its covering, borne by four Master Masons. 
Secretary and Treasurer with their Jewels. 

Senior and Junior Wardens with their Pillars. 


Steward J Master of the Humber Lodge. ) Steward 
with a wand. } Marshal with a Baton. \ with a wand . 1 

The Globes, borne by two Master Masons. 

Banner of the D.P.G.M. 


Acting Provincial Grand Sword-Bearer. 
Provincial Grand Secretary. 

Provincial Grand Architect, with a plan of the building. 
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Two Marshals, with Batons. 

Two C Brother R. M. Beverley, Esq., D. P. G. M. ^ Two 

Sword •< in his robes, under a canopy of silk, borne > Sword 

Bearers. by six Master Masons. 3 Bearers. 

Brother Rev. G. Oliver, P. G. C. for Lincolnshire, in his robes, attended 
by four Master Masons with wands. 

Banner of the Apollo Lodge, Grimsby. 

Two Tylers with Swords. 

On arriving at the ground, the brethren formed themselves into a square 
about the foundation, although they were somewhat incommoded J>y the 
immense concourse of people who had assembled to witness the ceremony 
The canopy of the D. P. G. M. was placed to the east of the foundation- 
stone, and before the ceremonies commenced, he addressed the spectators as 
follows 


“ Men, women, and children, here assembled to-day, to behold this cere- 
mony, know all of you that we are lawful Masons, true to the laws of our 
country, and professing to fear God, who is the Great Architect of all 
things, to confer benefits on our brethren, and to praetioe universal bene- 
volence to all mankind. We have amongst us, concealed from the eyes 
of all men, secrets which may not be revealed, and which no man has dis- 
covered. But these secret s are lawful and honourable, and are placed in 
the custody of Masons, who alone have the keeping of them to the end of 
time. Unless our craft were good and our calling honourable, we should 
not have existed for so many centuries ; nor should we -have had so many 
illustrious brothers in our order, ever ready to sanction our proceedings, 
and contribute to our prosperity. To-day we are assembled in the face of 
you all to build a house for masonry, whioh we pray God may prosper, if 
it seem good unto him ; that it may beoome a house for great and worthy 
men to practise beneficent actions, and to promote harmony and brotherly 
love till the world itself shall end.” 


The plan was then produced by the architect, which was handed round 
to the brethren, after being inspected by the D. P. G. M., who anointed 
the tools of masonry with oil, and delivered them to the Master of the 
building Lodge, who transferred them to the architect. When the foun- 
dation-stone was lowered into its bed, the D. P. G. M. struck it three times 
with the gavel, and the following Prayer of Benediction was recited by 
the Provincial Grand Chaplain for the county of Lincoln : — 


" May the Almighty Architect of the Universe, who has disposed all 
things in order according to the excellency of his will, who made the 
heavens for his majesty, the sun and stars for his glory and our comfort, 
and the earth as a place for the exercise of our obedience to his laws, look 

down upon us Master Masons, now endeavouring to build a house accord- 
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Eng to the roles of ebarity, io the bond of lore. May this house, of whioh 
we hare plaeed the first stone in the earth, be a habitation for worthy men 
to meet together to do good ; may their secret assemblies be convened in 
law, proceed in honour, and end in charity ; may all Masons that enter un- 
der the shadow of its roof, remember that the secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him. May the work done here prosper ; may the workmen 
be comforted ; may no strife, brawling, or unseemly words be heard within 
its walls ; may the master love the brethren, and the brethren honour and 
obey the master ; may our going out and our coming in be blessed for 
evermore; may our baskets be filled with plenteousness, and the voice of 
joy and thanksgiving abound ; may there be no mourning nor sorrow of 
heart, and may the wayfaring Mason find oomfort in his journey to his 
home when be passeth by the gates of this house. 0 Lord, prosper thou 
our work, yea, prosper thou our bandy work, and teach us at all times, and 
in all places, to build up in the beauty of holiness that temple of our souls 
which thou hast given us to adorn with all good works, till we arrive at 
that glorious mansion in the skies, where all things are perfect, and there 
is no more labour, but peace and happiness for ever and ever. Amen/' 

The D. P. G. M. then anointed the foundation-stone with oil, and strewed 
upon it some grains of wheat and salt, and drops of wine, repeating the 
one hundred and thirty-third Psalm ; after which the procession returned 
in the same order to the Neptune Inn, where about one hundred brethren 
sat down to an excellent dinner, and the evening was spent with the greatest 
harmony and brotherly love. 

The building was completed in the ensuing September, when Brother B. 
Maokensie Beverley, the Grand Superintendent of the Province, issued his 
summonses for a Grand Provincial Arch-Chapter, to be held at the new 
Masonio Hall, at which time Urn Lodge was dedicated with tfie usual cere- 
monies. 

After the death of H. R. H. the Duke of York, the Prince of Wales's 
Lodge continued to reoeive a more than ordinary meed of honour and dis- 
tinction. H. B. H. the Duke of Sussex, G. M. convened an especial 
Grand Lodge on Friday, the 22nd of February, 1828, for the purpose of 
securing to that Lodge a continuance of the royal patronage, which it had 
hitherto enjoyed. The Grand Lodge, numerously attended, was opened in 
ample form at the Thatched House Tavern. The following distinguished 
Brethren were present : — 

H. R. H. Prince Augustus Frederick, Duke of Sussex. 

M. W. Grand Master, on the Throne. 

His Grace the Duke of Leinster, Grand Master of Ireland. 

‘ The Righ t Honourable Lord Dun das, D. G* M. 

Gen. Sir John Doyle, Bart, G. C. B. y D. P. G. M. 
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Richard Percival, feq., 8. ©. W. 

William W. Prescott, Esq., P. S. G. W. as J. G. W. 
The Bight Hon. Lord Yarborough, tP. G. M. -We of Wight 
Charles Tennyson, Esq., M. jP., P. G. M. Lincolnshire. 

€. K. K. Tynte, Esq., M. P. } P. G. M .Somersetshire. 
Bey. 8, 8. Column, Past P. O. M. Norfolk, and G. 0. 

Sir William Rawlins, P. 8. G. W. % 

Sir Frederick Fowke, Bart., P. 8. G. W. 

Bey. Bernard Hanbury, G. Chaplain. 

Bey. Lucius Coghlan, D. D., Past G. Chaplain. 
William Mery hi, Esq., G. Registrar. 


jo. a 


William H. White, 

Edwards Harper. 

With the rest of the Gland Officers, the Grant} Stewards hr the year, and 
the Masters, Past Masters, and Wardens of the Grand Stewards, and many 
other Lodges. 


1 The Grand Master observed, that, feeling it to be of the first importune# 
to obtain the sanction and protection of the members of the Royal Family 
to the proceedings Of the Craft, and being anxious that the Prince of 
Wales’s Lodge, No. 493, which had for so many years past been honoured 
by the presidency of the Royal Family— -first, in the person of his present 
Majesty when Prince of Wales, and afterwards by his late Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York — should Ctill continue to have a royal personage at 
its head, — for this purpose, he bad solicited his illustrious relative, the 
Duke of Clarence, the Lord High Admiral, a Past Deputy Grand Muter 
<of the draft, to take the command of that Lodge, and he had now the sat- 
isfaction to announce to 'the Grand Lodge* that his solicitation bad met 4he 
desired wull, his Royel Highness haying been graciously pleased to secede 


to the request. Feeling that this important occurrence and manifestation of 
regard towards the fraternity by H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, should 
be met by the Craft with every demonstration of respect, gratitude ant 
duty; and considering also, that the Master’s jewel of the Prinoe of 
WaWs Lodge, had, under very peculiar circumstances, been received by 
him, the M- W. Grind Master, in .Grand Lodge, his Royal Highness 
deemed it expedient that he should deliver it to the oare of his royal b»- 
ther in the most effective and ample form possible ; he had, therefore, ecu* 
vened this meeting, that the oeremony of investiture might be performs! 
in a Grand Lodge. 

His Boyd Highness the Brike of Clarence having arrived, was con- 
ducted into the Lodge, and according to ancient custom, was installed by 
the M. W. Grand Master, as Master of the Prince of Wales’s Lodge, and 
was proclaimed and sainted with the usual honours. 

In conducting the affairs ef sodh an unwieldy body as Masonry has now 
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become, it is evident that considerable expenses must be periodically in- 
curred, besides the vast sums annually voted from the Fund of Benevo- 
lence for the relief of distressed Brethren, or their widows and orphan 
ohildren ; and these expenses can be provided for by no other means so 
equitably as the periodical contributions of the members. It has accord- 
ingly been agreed, with the general consent of the Craft, that the fee for 
t( registering a mason within the London district, be one guinea; for a 
mason made in a country, foreign, or military lodge, ten shillings and six- 
pence ; for a brother joining a Lodge in the London district, he having 
been initiated in another Lodge, five shillings; and for a Brother so join- 
ing a country, foreign, or military Lodge, two shillings and sixpence. Every 
member of each lodge in the London district, to pay towards the fund for 
masonic benevolence, one shilling per quarter, or four shillings per annum ; 
and every member of each country, foreign, or military Lodge, sixpence 
per quarter, or two shillings per annum/' 41 

These payments, so trifling to each individual Lodge, are expected to be 
punctually and regulariy discharged, and a non-compliance with the ordi- 
nance subjects the offending Lodge, very justly, to censure, and, in ex- 
treme cases, to erasure. The Grand Lodge, however, is generally indul- 
gent in this particular ; but if, after repeated admonitions, its olemency be 
abused, it will not fail to put its powers into execution, and rigorously en- 
force the penally. These observations have been elicited by a very exten- 
sive example, which was made at a Quarterly Communication of the 5th 
March, 1828 ; by whioh fifty-nine Lodges, having neglected, for a consid- 
erable space of time, to make any returns or communications to the Grand 
Lodge, although repeatedly called on for that purpose, were erased from 
the books, and their warrants declared forfeited. 

Having thus brought down the History of Masonry to the present year, 
the Editor takes leave of his Brethren by recommending to them, as the 
most efficient means of ensuring the permanency and extending the in- 
fluence of the Craft, the cultivation of that beautiful code of morals which 
runs like a rich vein through the entire system of Freemasonry; assured 
that nothing can tend so effectually to crown the science with the verdant 
wreath of public approbation, as the virtuous life and guileless demeanor 
of its assiduous professors. 

9 Const of “ Contributions,” p. 119, 
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PREFACE, 


In offering this small manual to the Masonic wotld, Ihe AnHior is ac- 
tuated by no other motive than to afford the noble lastftutiop Of FVeeWa. 
sonry the same advantages which are enjoyed by other science* in an age 
of intellectual improvement and superior civilisation. It has always been 
a popular argument against Freemasonry, that the proceedings of the Or- 
der have partaken of the mystery which, how excusable soever in its pe- 
culiar observances, is not to be tolerated when applied to its general trans- 
actions. This argument it has been the wish of all thinking Masons of 
the present day to neutralise. The intelligence of the age demands a lib- 
eral policy, which may encourage a spirit of free enquiry amongst those 
who are disposed to question the claims of our science to respect ; at the 
same time that it may augment the resources of the Brethren, and enable 
them to render a satisfactory answer to those who mfcy demand an account 
of the benefits which they derive from the practice of Freemasonry. 

There cannot be a doubt but much of the prosperity of the Order has 
been owing to the Freemasons’ Quarterly Review ; which, by offering a vehi- 
cle for recording its proceedings in every part of the globe, has introduced 
a spirit of emulation amongst the Lodges, to compete with eaoh other in 
promoting the holy feelings of Brotherly Love and Charity. This inval- 
uable record displays moral worth and active diligence wherever it is found 
to exist, and while any remissness in the Masonic authorities receives its 
proper stimulus ; a steady and regular discharge of duty produces applause. 
Hence the Craft is highly indebted to this Periodical, for the benefits it 
has conferred ou the Institution ; and its prolonged existence forms a strik- 
ing feature in the History of Freemasonry at the present momentous pe- 
riod. It gradually works its way amongst the Craft ; and the labours of 
its talented Editor are rewarded by the approbation of the Brethren. To 
this Periodical the Historian is indebted for bis most valuable materials ; 
and the annals of Masonry, in its absence, would be meagre and sain ter- 
eating. 

In the execution of this little work, the Author professes a stair* : ude* 
pendence of principle, and impartiality of action. 

Nullius addictua jura re in rerba magistri, 

Quo me cunque rapit tempeitas. deferor hoepes. — Horn. 
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Historical truth disclaims alike prejudice and partisanship: and what* 
ever opinions the Author may entertain as an individual Mason — he has 
endeavoured to preserve the strictest neutrality as an Annalist. How far 
he may have been successful will depend on the opinions of his readers. 
He has adhered most faithfully to that law of the Grand Lodge which pro- 
hibits the printing of any private transactions that require to be withheld 
from the public eye ; and has inserted no matter but what he has found in 
the printed Quarterly Communications of the Grand Lodge, or other 
sources equally available for the purposes of disoussion and remark. 

With this avowal, the work is committed to the judgment of the Craft; 
and, it is hoped, will be found not altogether uninteresting, as a detail of 
Masonry in its most palmy and prosperous state. 
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THE HISTOBT 

or 

FREEMASONRY. 


CHAPTER I. 

History of Mammary from the Tear 1829 to 1884* 

If we revert to the times when Freemasonry took a decided position 
amongst the Institutions of this country by the revival of the Grand 
Lodge in London, about the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
after the Ancient Grand Lodge at York had discontinued its meetings ; and 
only four Lodges were to be found within the bills of mortality, we shall 
contemplate a fraternity constructed on a model different from the Freema- 
sonry of our own times. The Brethren of that day were proud of their 
knowledge — jealous of their privileges — and over sensitive lest the pecu- 
liar secrets of the Order should be exposed to the profane gase of the vul- 
gar. Hence in 1718, when the Grand Lodge promulgated an ediot for the 
production of masonic papers and records, that the anoient usages and 
charges of masonry might be ascertained and restored ; a powerful party, 
headed by Brother Nicholas Stone, one of the Grand Wardens under Inigo 
Jones, was arrayed against the measure. It was considered, not merely an 
infringement on the privileges of the fraternity, but a dangerous expedient, 
affording a precedent for a multiplication of papers on this forbidden sub- 
ject; and plaoing the customs and mysteries of the Institution at the 
mercy of those who opposed their principles, and turned their practice into, 
ridicule. And when Dr. Anderson received instructions from the Grand 
Master to prepare a Book of Constitutions for the press, the advene party 
took the alarm ; and under a dread of public exposure, committed their 
manuscripts to the flames. 

. This occurred at a period when the people of England were unenlight- 
ened by education and science. A great moral revolution has been effected, 
in our own times, by the spread of general knowledge ; and the Institution 
of Freemasonry keeps pace with the onward maroh of social improvement 
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During the present century it has become so universally prevalent as to 
spread over the face of the whole earth. It has its seat amongst Princes; 
and is patronised by throned monarchs, and their chief nobility in every 
region under the canopy of heaven. In our own land, its Grand Mastex 
is also the patron of almost-all the literary and scientific societies which 
shed a lustre on the present times. A century ago Freemasonry was but 
just emerging from the obscurity in which the ages of ignorance and big- 
otry had overwhelmed it. The veil had scarcely been removed in Eng^ 
land; and in other parts of the globe it was little known, even by name; 
now it flourishes abundantly in every cline where' these are men to prac- 
tice it. A centuty ago scrupulous brethren knew so little of the true 
principles of the craft, as to destroy their manuscripts, lest the world 
should become acquainted with the-nature and design of our association ; 
now, we are anxious to shew the world the general principles of the Or- 
der ; and for that purpose we Ijave nqjuerous publications on Freemasonry, 
whose existence has effected for it an universal respect amongst those who 
have not had' the advantage of . initiation iptsotfr mysteries, %nd we pos- 
sess a well conducted periodical to record our proceedings ; to shew man- 
kind the real tendency Of our secrets; Snd to disseminate amongst the bre- 
thren a knowledge of the philosophy and science which are preserved in 
the institution. 

A century ago Freemasonry had no permanent Charities, to lighten ths 
Sorrows of the destitute orphan, or to make the widow’s heart sing for joy; 
now we have not only a fund 6f Benevolence for the distressed Masdh or 
his widow ; and Schools where the male and female orphans of our de- 
ceased Brethren are clothed, and fed, and instructed — where, to the oom^ 
forta of this world, is added a knowledge of the preparation necessary to 
fit them for another and a better ; but we hate also a provision for the per- 
manent relief of distresses occasioned by unmerited misfortune or old age; 
and am Asylum is projected, which, like the Hospitals of Chelsea and 
Greenwich, is intended to be a refuge from the storms of life to the worthy 
abd upright Mason, whom misfortune may* have reduced, or adversity de- 
prived of a home in the winter of his life. A century ago, the philosophy, 
Of masonry was very imperfectly understood ; now the Brethren emulate 
each other in literary pursuits ; and thus the Lodges are elevated into 
Schools for morality and science ; Where intelligent Masters dispense their 
instruction with ability and seal ; where the advance of moral and social 
improvement tends to enlighten the mind and soften the manners; and 
imparts to the well-taught Masoti a decided advantage in the discharge of 
his duties as a member of civil society, 

Bach being the present state ef feeling amongst a large and influential 
portion of the fraternity, its history assumes a character of unusual inte- 
rest. It Is no longer confined to the baked details of a few insulated facts 
and ceremonies, unaccompanied by commentary, and unembellished by in- 
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instigations which may dttennia* tbeit propriety or impolicy, fbrtbe fee 
atruction of the fbture ; bah tb* bistcriM* my venture, in then tunes- of 
Hherslity of sentiment end free discussion, to speonk *e oa the legislation 
of the masonic authorities, without the dread ef official' censure eu theene 
hand, or the private and more formidable reprehension of the fraternity on 
the other. 

At the Quarterly Communieatioi* hi March 182fy Bio Boyal Hi^nw 
Prince Augustas Frederick Duke of f&Mnex, Fort of Inverness, Baron of 
Arklow, E. G., Ac., Ac., wee unanimootly ve-eletisd Grand Master of Ma- 
sons, and proclaimed and saluted according to ancient form. 

In this year several important points of discipline were agitated amongst 
the Brethren, which claim a place in the History of the Craft. Mueh 
argument was used in the Provincial Lodges respecting the indiscriminate 
admission of members ; and some places nnfortanately exhibited great 
latitude in this particular, to the essential injury of the Order. Persona 
were . initiated who found a difficulty: even in raiaing the accustomed fee, 
and they soon became a. burden on the Charities*. One general rule on 
this point out to be punctually observed, as it is not the external but the 
internal qualifications of a man. which masonry regards. None ought to 
be permitted to tread the holy, ground of a Mason’s, Lodge but the virtu- 
slut and the good; and those Brethren of a Lodge will oertainly betray a 
met sacred trust, if any person who is deficient in the discharge of those 
duties which the conventional usages of society require, in the character of 
n. parent or child, friend os neighbour, magistrate or subject, be allowed to 
intrude into their society. The proposition of every candidate comes de- 
liberately from some subscribing member, and it is a personal disgraoe to 
himself, as well as an injury to the community, if he endeavours to intro- 
duce an improper person. The question is afterwards submitted to the vote 
of all the Brethren, after they have had full opportunity of enquiry, and 
no one ought to give his consent to such admission ; for it is an act of 
treachery and unfaithfulness to the society at large ; and the consequence 
would be most calamitous, if such a practice were universally adopted— 
and would stamp the Order with certain degradation in the estimation of 
mankind* 

To promote the effioacy of Freemasonry, and to carry on its operations 
with vigour, it is necessary that the periodical payments be made with re- 
gularity and precision This remark applies not only to private Lodges, 
but to the Grand Lodge by which the dignity of the Craft is supported, 
and its benefits displayed to the world. Its great charities are ehiefly main- 
tained by contributions and fees of honour, and the Fund of Benevolence, 
which derives its efficacy entirely from this source, thus realises an average 
income amounting to more than £1000 a year. The Grand Lodge, there- 
fore, is fully justified in the exercise of severity towards those Lodgea 
which negleot to make their payments promptly, or continue to withhold 
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the arrears of quarterage after repeated admonitions. In the spring of 
1829 the Board of Finance haying reported what several Lodges had neg- 
lected, for a long lime past, to make their returns and remittances, pur- 
suant to the laws of the craft, notwithstanding repeated applications had 
been made to them for that purpose : It was ordered that the said Lodges 
be written to, requiring that their returns and payments be made by the 
undermentioned periods ; or in default thereof, that the Masters and War- 
dens of those podges neglecting, do shew cause, at the respective meet- 
ings, why their warrants should not be declared forfeited, and their Lodges 
erased, vis. 

Those Lodges in England or the Channel Islands — at the Grand Lodge 
in June next — Those in the West Indies — at the Grand Lodge in Septem- 
ber next — Those in the East Indies — at the Grand Lodge in September 
1830. 

The year 1829 was distinguished by the privilege which His Royal High- 
ness graciously conferred on Past Grand Stewards, of wearing an honorary 
jewel ; and an appropriate design was submitted at the Quarterly Com- 
munication in September. The Grand Master stated, that he approved the 
design for a medal to be worn by Brethren who had served the office of 
Steward to both the Charities, viz. The Royal Freemasons’s Female 
School, and the Masonic Institution for Clothing and Educating the Sons 
of deceased and indigent Freemasons, and that those Brethren, who had so 
Berved both stewardships, and are desirons of possessing the medal, must 
communicate their wish to His Royal Highness, through the Grand Secre- 
tary, on or before the 1st February next, that tbe numbers wanted may 
be ascertained, because the price to be charged for the medal must neces- 
sarily depend upon the numbers struck off ; that is to say, the greater the 
number, the smaller will be the cost of each medal. 

To render this honour the more conspicuous, the Grand Master remark- 
ed, that he had observed recently, some Brethren wearing jewels or me- 
dals designating their particular Lodges, such jewels not having been sanc- 
tioned by the Grand Lodge ; which proceeding is contrary to the regula- 
tions of the Craft. His Royal Highness, however, refrained from naming 
the individuals, in the hope that this notice would be sufficient to cause a 
discontinuance of the irregularity. ' 

In the year 1830, our Royal Patron Bang George the Fourth died. Now 
according to the practice of old Masons, “ Kings and other male sover- 
eigns, when made Masons, are Grand Masters, by prerogative, during life ; 
and appoint a deputy, or approve of his election, to preside over the Fra- 
ternity with the title and honours of Grand Master ; but if the Sovereign 
is a female, or not a brother, or a Junior under a Regent, not a Brother; 
or if the male Sovereign or the Regent, though a Brother, is negligent of 
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tile Crafty then the old Gmid Officers may assemble tbe Grand Lodge in 
due form, to elect a Grand Master, to. be annually re-chosen while it is 
mutually agreeable.” • 

. Accordingly at an espeoial Gnpd Lodge, holden 17th July 1880, the 
Grand Master addressed the Brethren on the great loss which the Craft 
had sustained hy the decease of his late Majesty, King George the Fourth, 
who had so long and anxiously afforded his support and protection to the 
Older, first as Grand Master, and subsequently as Patron ; and stated that 
he had ordered this Special Grand Lodge to be convened, for the purpose 
of considering an Address to be presented to his present Majesty, upon the 
melancholy event ; at the same time to congratulate His Majesty upon hia 
accession to the Throne, and to implore His Majesty’s protection as Patron 
of the Craft. 

His Royal Highness then read the draft of an Address, which he sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the Grand Lodge, as follows : — 

“ To the King’s Most Exoelleat Majesty. 

“Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“ We, your Majesty's most dutiful and faithful subjects, the Grand Mas- 
ter, Deputy Grand Master, Officers, and Brethren, of the United Grand 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of England, with all humility and 
respect approach your Royal presence. 

“ We have a two-fold duty to perform — as loyal and obedient subjects 
of your Majesty, we are bound to express our heartfelt congratulations at 
the accession of your Majesty to the Throne of this United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; whilst, as Brethren of the Craft, we most hum* 
bly request your Majesty to accept our sincere condolenoe on the death of 
your Majesty’s illustrious and immediate predecessor. 

“ By this afflicting event, your Majesty has been deprived of a beloved 
and affectionate Brother, and the members of our Fraternity have to de- 
plore the loss of the Great Patron of their Order, under whose auspices 
they had attained a height of prosperity hitherto unexampled in our Ma- 
sonio annals. 

. “ Most Gracious Sire, 

“These are not the words of unmeaning adulation, but the genuine tri- 
bute of a faithful Brotherhood, from whose hearts the recolleption of past 
favours can never be effaced. 

“We are emboldened, perhaps, and encouraged in the further delivery 
of our sentiments by the gratifying consciousness that, among the most 
illustrious members of our Order, the name of your Majesty has, happily 
for us, long been enrolled ; nor has your Majesty disdained to take, at 
various times, an active part in the more immediate concerns of the Fra- 
ternity. 

“ May we, then, in all humility, presume to solicit from your Majesty 
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that same putwnageof tbe Craftowhicli otufbte revered MowsrclfVHM §tw- 
oiousfy pleased to bestow upon us ? 

“ In the steadiness of our loyalty and affection towards your Majesty'! 
person, we feel justly confident tbit #e» yieW to none of your Majesty's 
subjects. 

" We can appeal, in this respect, to your Majesty's intimate knowledge 
of our Masonic pursuits. We feel assured that a speculative enquiry into 
the customs of antiquity — into the origin and progress of every liberal and 
useful art, which constitutes the very essence of Masonry — will never, in 
jour Majesty's opinion, disqualify the true Mason from being considered a 
good, and virtuous member of society. 

“ In the public declaration of yoor Majesty's sentiments we possess the 
surest pledge of that conduct which, under Providence, will continually 
lead to and effectually maintain the Pence and consequent Happiness of the 
whole community. Your Majesty has therein graciously referred to the 
circumstance of a life passed in the service of your country, in faithful 
obedience and entire subjection to your Sovereign. Bat, if a due submis- 
sion to authority is the wisest preparation for the exercise of authority over 
others, then indeed we may look with confidence to the excellence of your 
Majesty’s Hale, since, in the person of your Majesty, will be realized the 
saying of antiquity — “ that he is best qualified to govern who has best 
known hew to obey." 

“ In conclusion, then*, we venture once more, in all humility, to solieif 
Jour (Majesty's gracious assent to the petitioning Prayer of our Fraternity ; 
and: nothing *now remains for us but to implore the Great Architect of the 
Universe, the Author and Giver of all Good, that he may be pleased to be* 
stow His choicest blessings on your Majesty's head, and to establish, in 
krcngth and righteousness; the Throne of yoor Kingdom." 

To this address the following answer was returned by His Majesty's 
Secretary for the Home Department : — 


“Whitehall, July 28, 1830. 

“ Sir, — I have the hononr to inform your Royal Highness that His Ma- 
jesty has been graciously pleased to signify his consent to be Patron of the 
United Grand Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted Masons of England. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Yoor Royal Highness's dutiful and obedient Servant, 

(Signed) ROBERT PEEL." 

n His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex." 


Some confusion occurred at the Grand Festival holden in March 1831, 
which induoed His Royal Highness the Grand Master to exercise his am 
thority for the purpose of preventing the recurrence of scenes whieh ap- 
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pea red to reflect discredit on the Order. A song was sang by one of the 
professional Glee SiDgers in the Ladies' Room) which was supposed to have 
a political bias, in consequence of which an interruption ensued, which dis* 
composed the proceedings, and put a period to the harmony and good feel- 
ing which had always formed the leading characters of these meetings. No 
immediate notice was taken of the matter ; bat it fbrmed the subject of 
future proceedings, which proclaimed the strict sense of justice and deco^ 
rum which actuated His Royal Highness in discharging the duties attached 
to his high situation. 

Freemasonry in the Provinces was progressing at this time with gradual 
but sure effect The most gratifying intelligence was communicated peri- 
odically amongst the Brethren of Provincial Meetings, and important 
transactions of private Lodges, which, though not of sufficient weight to 
introduce into a general History of Masonry, yet shew the spirit by which 
the Brethren were actuated at this stirring period. Many Provincial Grand 
Masters, with their Deputies and Officers, evinced a seal which did them 
honour ; and eminent Masons in many of the Provinces exerted them- 
selves to carry into effect the true principles of the Order, by inspiring 
their Lodges with a taste for the philosophy of the science, and a substitu- 
tion of extended labour for extended refreshment. 

At the quarterly communication of March 1881, the Grand Master stated 
to the Brethren that having learned it was the wish of the Masters of 
Lodges, that ho should record his opinion on the proper Rule to be ob*» 
served in the election and installation of the Master of a Lodge ; His Royal 
Highness was pleased to declare that it was necessary, previous to such in- 
stallation, that the minutes of the preceding Lodge should be read and 
confirmed ; after which the usual ceremonies of swearing in and plaoing 
the W. Master in the chair were to be performed. Should the minutes 
not be confirmed, then the summons issued for the following, regular meet- 
ing of the Lodge must set forth that the Brethren would proceed to elect 
a now Master, and on the confirm atien of those minutes at the next ordi- 
nary Lodge-night, as provided in the Book of Constitutions, p. 57, see. 2, 
the installation of the new Master might be legally performed. 

The Board of General Purposes reported, ait the Grand Lodge in June 
1881, that a complaint having been preferred by the Lodge of Benevo- 
lence, against the Lodge No. 885, for having attaohed to the Petition 
of the Widow of a late Brother, a certificate that the deceased Brother 
bad been twelve years a subscribing member to that Lodge, while it ap- 
pears from the Grand Lodge Book, that be baa been only three yean 
a member, the blaster and Wardens of that Lodgp were summoned to at- 
tend the Board with their books, which they accordingly did. Upon an 
inspection of the books, it appeared that the deceased Brother was initiated 
in the year 1800, that be paid two quarters from that date; and at subse- 
quent periods, but very irregularly, he paid three yean and three quarten 
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id ok ; making together four years and a quarter, the last of such payments 
being in 1812. The W. Master stated, in explanation, that upon refer* 
ring to the books, when the petition was laid before the Lodge, it was found 
that the Brother had been initiated in 1800 and made his last payment in 
,1812, it was therefore concluded that he had been twelve years a member, 
and the certificate was signed accordingly. The Board, feeling that this 
proceeding manifested a great want of attention on the part of the Officers 
of the Lodge, calculated to mislead the Lodge of Benevolence ; it was re- 
solved, that the Master be severely reprimanded for this irregularity, and 
cautioned that his Lodge be more circumspect in future. 

In September, His Royal Highness was requested to superintend the 
deposition of the foundation stone of a new building to be erected in Agar- 
street, Strand, and to be called the Charing Cross Hospital. This part of 
ihe metropolis is thickly peopled, and accidents on the River Thames are 
of frequent occurrence, with no similar institution within a convenient dis- 
tance. The utility of such a charity being thus obvious, His Royal High- 
ness graciously consented ; and for this purpose opened a Grand Lodge in 
the Vestry Room, near the parish Church of Saint Martin’s, Westminster ; 
where he was attended by His Grace the Duke of Leinster, Grand Master 
of Ireland; Lord Dundas, D. G. M.; James Agar, P. D. G. M. ; Lord 
George Lennox, S. G. W. ; Lord H. John Churchill, J. G. W. ; Earl Fer- 
rers, P. G. M. for Staffordshire ; as well as all the Grand Officers present 
and Past; several Provincial Grand Masters; and the Masters and War- 
dens of many private Lodges. 

The procession was then formed, and moved in the following order, vis. 


) Grand 
j Steward. 

\ 


Police Officers. 

Military Band of Music. 

Two Tylers. 

Steward | The Banner of the Grand Lodge. 

( The Wardens, Past Masters of the several Lodges ; according to 
Rank, Juniors walking first. 

Officers of Grand Stewards' Lodge. 

The Architect with the Plans. 

C A Cornucopia, with Corn, borne by the 
Grand ] ► Master of a Lodge. Grand 

Steward. < \ Two Ewers, with Wine and Oil, borne Steward, 

j | by the Master of a Lodge. 

Grand Organist. 

G. Superintendant of Works. G. Director of Ceremonies. 

Past Grand Sword Bearers. 

Past Grand Deacons. 

Grand Deacons of the Tear. 

Grand Secretary, bearing B:>ok of Constitutions on a Cushion. 
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Gbaud Secretary, bearing the Plate with the Inscription for the Foundation 

Stone. 

Grand Registrar, bearing the Great Seal. 

Past Grand Treasurers. 

Grand Treasurer, bearing a Phial, containing die Coins to be deposited in 

the Stone. 

Past Grand Chaplains. 

The Grand Chaplain, bearing the Sacred Law on a Cushion. 

Past Grand Wardens. 

Past Provincial Grand Masters. 

Provincial Grand Masters. 

Past Deputy Grand Masters. 

The Corinthian Light, borne by the Master of a Lodge 
The Column of J. G. W., borne by the Master of a Lodge. 

The Junior Grand Warden, with Plumb Rule. 

The Doric Light, bore by the Master of a Lodge. 

The Column of S.G.W., borne by the Master of a Lodge. 

The Senior Grand Warden, with Level. 

The Deputy Grand Mastet, with the Square. 

{ M. W. Grand Master of Ireland, His Grace the 

Duke of Leinster, with the Mall used by Grand Grand 
Master Sir Christopher Wren on laying the ' Steward. 

Foundation Stone of St. Paul's Cathedral 
The Ionic Light, borne by the Master of a Lodge. 

Grand C The Banner of H. R, H. the Duke of Sussex, > Grand 
Steward. { M. W. Grand Master. ) Steward. 

The Grand Sword Bearer. 

Grand > H. R. H. The Duke of Sussex M. W. Grand ) Grand 1 
Steward. $ Master. $ Steward. 

Two Grand Stewards. 

Grand < The Standard of His Majesty King William the ) Grand 
Steward. ( Fourth, Patron of the Order. $ Steward. 

Two Grand Stewards. 

Grand Tyler. 

Stewards of the Hospital, with Wands. 

Vice-Patrons and Vice-Presidents. 

Stewards, with Wands. 

Trustees, Treasurers, Building Committee, and Officers. 

Stewards, With Wands. 

Governors and Subscribers. 

Stewards with Wands. 

Beadles. 


Grand 

Steward 

Grand 

Steward. 

Grand 

Steward. 


Grand 

Steward. 


Grand 

Steward. 

Grand 1 
Steward. 

Grand 

Steward. 


When the head of the procession arrived at the place where it was to 
halt, the Brethren divided to the right and left, and faced inwards, forming 
an avenue for the M. W. Grand Master to pass through, preceded by the 
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Steward of tie Grand Patron and the Giand Sword: Bearer, and M amed 
by His Royal Highness’s Banner, the Ionic Light, the Grand Master of 
Ireland, Deputy Grand Master, and Grand Officers, who took their respec- 
tive situations on the platform. The Vice* Patrons of the Institution, the 
Vioa»PresideoiS) and the .Building Committee also took their places on the 
platform. 

The stone was then raised, and, after the lower one was adjusted, the 
Grand > Secretary read, aloud, the inscription engraven on the brass plate.— 
The Grand Treasurer then deposited the phial containing the coins in the 
cavity of the lower stone, and the Grand Secretary placed the inscription 
plate over the month of the oavity. The cement was then placed on the 
npper face of the bottom stone, and the Grand Master adjusted the same 
with a trowel handed to him fer that purpose* After which the upper 
stone wan lowered slowly, the hand playing “ Rule Britannia.” 

The Grand Master then proved the just position and form of the stone 
by the plumb, level; and square, which were successively delivered to him 
by the Junior and Senior Grand Wardens, and the Deputy Grand Master 
Being satisfied in these particulars, His Royal Highness gave the stone 
three knocks with the mall, which was delivered by His Grace the Duke 
of Leinster. The Cornucopia, containing the corn, and the EWers, with 
the wine and oil, were then handed to His Royal Highness, who strewed 
the corn and poured the wine and oil , over the stone, with the accustomed 
ceremonies. The Grand Master having inspected the plan of the intended 
building, delivered the same to the Architect, together with the several 
tools used in proving the position of the stone, and desired him to proceed, 
without lees of time, to the completion of the work in conformity with the 
plwu 

The Stewards and Committee of the Hospital having erected a very ex* 
tensive platform, and alto mats for the accommodation of spectators, the 
ceremony was graoed by the presence of many Ladies of Noble Families^ 
and others of distinction, with a very numerous assemblage of Gentlemen. 

Copy of the Iwcription engraven on the Beau Plate deposited in the 

Stone. 




In the. Second Year of the Reign of His. 
Majesty King William IV., 

This First Stone 
of the 

Charing-Cross Hospital, 
was laid in ample Masonic form, 
on the 15th September, 1831, 
by His Royal Highness Prince Augustus Frederick 
Dukx or Sussex K. G., Ac. Ac. <fco. 
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Grand Master at the l^reewasotis ot Ai^ittd^ 
andPctron of the Institution. 

Declmus Burton, Esq., Architect. 

Messrs. Howard end Nixon, Bfcikfers. 

At the rommencemont ef the year 1832, Sir John - 80 * 00 , Grand Super- 
intendent ef Works, reported 'to the Grand Master that he had had the 
gratifieutieu to complete, by order of the Grand Lodge, the New Masonio 
Hall, as a temple to he devoted exclusively to Maronvy. That, notwith- 
standing ftmty attention to economy, consistent with the substantial erec- 
tion of the building, the entity had -unavoidably beaa considerable. Bat, 
as an ardent iortr of 'the fraternity, he Was anxious to contribute his mite 
towards defraying the cxpeare of n structure consecrated to the -purposes 
of the Graft, and felt that heoeold Ustavtil him self of a more appropriate 
time for so doing tints 4h4 aaniversafy of the Grand Matter's birth. And 
heoreordiagly eodWwda draft for £506. At die QitertfrijF CWnwmiea- 
tiea in March, 'therefore, it Was unkhttnctoely resolved, that the Grand 
Lodge aobepts with gratitude this munificent donation j and whilst tender- 
ing their thanks te Brother Sfr John Soane, for this renewed manifestation 
if his liberality and lealou* attachment to the Craft, the Grand Ledge oan- 
nOt bat ^record, With fesHugs of brotherly and affectionate regard, their 
esteem and approval of the skill and talent displayed ty hmt in the pro- 
gress and completion ef the work. 

91m attention of the Graft about this time Whs directed by many Pro- 
vincial Grand Mwteis, to the ♦necessity and benefit which may be derived 
from attending to the authorised lectures at the stated Meetings of the So- 
ciety, because it has been found by experience that where they ore regu- 
larly delivered, a full attendance ef the Brethren Is always ensured. For 
this purpose they have keen eonvenieatiy dividcd into sections and abuses, 
which may occasionally be entrusted to talented Brethren, at th| will and 
pleasure, and under the direction ef the W. Master. This Is a practice 
which excites emulation, and produces industry amongst these who might 
Otherwise be always .indifferent. It encourages tbs timid Brethren to ex- 
ercise sad improve their dormant talent \ and is frequently found to.devel- 
ope ability and weal, which might have for ever remained undiscovered 
and unknown. To those who have witnessed the eagerness with which, 
Oven Brethren of ordinary abilities have listened to the Masonio lecture, 
and the edification whioh it has produced* this duty will need na. reeom- 
teenditiaa. But as the practice of leotariag in the Provinces is very Ikni- 
ted, it was thought not altogether useless to point out its constant and cer- 
tain efbete, that the Brethren might be iuduoed to enter on it with spirit 
and alacrity. 

In many ef the Oas t try Lodges the Fellow Graft’s aid Master Mason's 
Lectures are net frequently dakvered, and it is te be feared that there are 
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some which advance no farther than the simple qualification questions, or 
at most, the reasons for certain particulars in our ceremonials, which ex- 
cite the curiosity and research of a newly-initiated Brother. If however 
the Brethren were to consider the variety of important subjects both in 
science and morals, history, tradition, and holy legend, which the oomplete 
course of the three degrees embraces ; if they were to reflect on the sub- 
lime pathos of many insulated passages in them all ; and possess any taste 
for the investigation of science, and its application to the improvement of 
the human heart, they would no longer delay giving up some portion of 
their leisure to the study and examination of the Masonic lectures ; and 
it is a pursuit, that, if they once fairly embarked in it, would prove a fund 
of instruction and amusement which would amply repay their labour. 

For want of a proper attention to this duty, great numbers of Lodges 
had fallen into desuetude, and about this time surrendered their warrants. 
Others were erased from the books of the Grand Lodge for neglecting to 
make their periodical payments to the Fund of Benevolence ; or to acoounl 
for the fees for registering newly-initiated Brethren. Under theae circum- 
stances, it was thought necessary to re-arrange the numbers; and for this 
purpose notioe was given at the Quarterly Communication in June 1882, 
by the Grand Secretary, that at the next Quarterly Communication, the 
list of Lodges, with the numbers altered accordingly and cloeed, would be 
submitted for the further order of the Grand Lodge. And it was aeoord- 
ingly ordered that the numbers of all the Lodges on the record of the Grand 
Lodge be brought forward in regular snooesaion by filling up the numbers 
which are vacant, caused by the erasure of Lodges at various times. 

It would be invidious to enumerate the active and intelligent Masons 
who, at this period, employed their time and exercised their talents to pro- 
mote the efficiency of their respective Lodges, and by their laudable and 
untiring exertions, conferred honour and popularity on the Craft The ap- 
plause and satieffiotion of their own minds constitute the highest praise, 
and the most valuable reward. Their services however were not overlook- 
ed by their Masonio companions ; and daring the present year, several tee- 
timoniafe were presented to meritorious Brethren ; and amongst the rest a 
Past Master’s Jewel to Brother Begbie, on retiring from the Chair of the 
Neptune Lodge, No. 22 ; and a valuable silver snuff-box to Brother Barnes, 
as an expression of the sense which was entertained by the Brethren cf 
his services as Honorary Secretary, at the Nore Excursion, for the benefit 
of the' Royal Masonio Institution for Boys. 

At the Quarterly Communication in March 1883, the Deputy Grand 
Master, Lord Dundee, informed the Brethren that be was oharged by the 
Duke of Sussex to present to the Grand Lodge a marble bust of his pre- 
sent Majesty King William the Fouth, the Patron of Masonry ; and in the 
name bt his Bbyal Highness to request their acceptance of it And also 
to present three gilt silver trowels used by the Grand Master in laying the 
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first stones of the London University, the Lieensed Victuallers Asylum, 
end. the Charing Cross Hospital. On whieh it was unanimously resolved, 
that the thanks of this Grand Lodge be offered to the M. W. Grand Mas* 
ter for these gracions gifts, which will ever be ranked amongst its most 
valued possessions, and famish to the Brethren an additional proof of tho 
constant regard manifested by His Royal Highness to the best interests of 
the Masonio fraternity. They will remain a perpetual memorial of tho 
honors and protection conferred upon the fraternity by having the Sover- 
eigns of the country for its patrons, and a Prince for its Grand Master; 
whose gifts establish the important truth that the peculiar duties of a Free- 
mason will be best performed by endeavouring to follow his example ; prov- 
ing that every institution by which education may be promoted, want re- 
lieved, or calamity alleviated, may rely upon the active support and co- 
operation of the Grand Master of that order, whose characteristic princi- 
ple is benevolenoe. 

In this year a question of great importance was decided in Grand Lodge. 

The Board of General Purposes reported, that a complaint had been pre- 
ferred by a Brother against a Lodge in the London district, alleging that 
he had been initiated therein in the year 1817 ; but that the Lodge had 
emitted to register his name with the Grand Lodge, and consequently that 
he was unable to procure a Grand Lodge certificate. Upon examination 
of the books of the Lodge and its returns, it appeared that the complaint 
was correctly founded. In answer to this charge, the officers of the Lodge 
Stated, that all the present members had joined since the period of the 
Brother's initiation, and that therefore they did not conceive that they were 
liable to the payment. The Grand Lodge however entertained a different 
View of the case ; and it was resolved, that every Lodge is responsible for 
the payment of all register fees and dues which they had received, and 
that no lapse of time can exonerate a Lodgo for such liability. The Board 
therefore ordered the payment of the register fees, whioh the Lodge paid 
accordingly. 

In September 1833, His Royal Highness the Grand Master was graci- 
ously pleased to honour the Lodges at Nottingham with a visit; for which 
purpose a Grand Lodge being convened, was numerously attended by Bre- 
thren from the adjoining provinces of Lincoln, Leicester, Warwick, and 
Derby, from a sense of duty to His Royal Highness aa well as anticipated 
gratification to themselves. 

Present : 

His Royal Highness Prince Augustus Frederick Duke or Sussex, 
K.G., Ac., Ac., Ac , M.W.G.M., on the Throne. 

B. W. Bro. Colonel Thomas Wildman, Prov. G. M. for Nottinghamshire^ 
as D. G. M. 

V. W. Bra W. F. N. Norton, Prov. S.G.W., as 8.G.W. ^ 
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Y. W. Bro. John Strong Prov* J.G.W., ea J.G.W. 

R. W. Bro. Right Hon. Lord Raacliff, Prov. G. M. for Lskosttrshifi. 

R. W. Bro. Sir Frederick G. Fowke, Bari, P.S.G.W. 

R. W. Bro. Lord H. J. Spenser Churchill, P.S.G.W. 

Y. W. Bro. L M. B. Pigot, D. Prov. G.M. far Nottingham. 

Y. W. Bro. William H. White; G.S. 

V. W. Bro. The Her. Luke Jackson, Proy. G. Chaplain fe r Notts. 

V. W. Bro. J. Smith Wright, Prov. G. Treasurer. 

V W. Bro. Henry Percy, Pipy, G. Registrar. 

Y. W. Bro. Edward Percy, Proy. G. Secretary. 

W. Bro. Sansom, Proy. S.G.P. 

W. Bro. Ludham, Proy. J-G.D. 

W. Bro. James Fellows, Prov. G. Bireotor of Cenamanaes. 

W. Bro. Thomas Banka, Proy. Grand Sword Boater. 

W. Bro. Captain R. H. Pigot, R.N.G. Pursuivant 
The Masters, Past Master*, and Wardens of various Lodges. 

At this Grand Lodge an address was presented to the Grand Master, by 
Colonel Wildman, as Deputy Grand Master, which stated, that “ the Bra* 
thren gladly embraced the opportunity thus afforded them of expressing 
to His Royal Highness how deeply they appreciated that fraternal counts* 
nance and support, which, as members pf the Craf^ they have ever re* 
ccived from him. Being fully confident, that under the benefits of such 
Influence and example, the mystic, ancient, and universally extended Or- 
der in which they had been enrolled, will not only in this province, but hi 
every other under His Royal Highness’s guidance and control, oontinueto 
maintain the exalted position it has already attained, and spread widerand 
wider those blessings which it is so well calculated to confer upon man- 
kind.” 

To which address His Royal Highness was pleased to return the follow- 
ing answer: 

R. W. Prov. Grand Muter, Deputy Provincial Grand Master, Provin- 
cial Grand Wardens, and Brethren of the Provincial Grand Lodge of the 
County of Nottingham >— I aoeept with great pleasure your expressions of 
devotion to the Craft, and of attachment and confidence In me. 

It is only upon the aseuranoe of the existence of such feelings, that 1 
can either expect to govern the fraternity, or hope to preserve that har* 
mony so necessary to the respectability, the harmony, and the prosperity 
of our Society. 

May the Great Architect of the Universe, under whose protection we 
are here assembled this day, bless all your undertakings, till time shall be 
no more. 

From the Quarterly Communications of the Grand Lodge for die yea* 
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1888, we gather the gratifying intelligence, that Freemasonry was improv- 
ing in its finances, and that the Masonic Charities were unusually active ; 
affording comfort and relief to the widow and orphan who were destitute 
of consolation from other sources; while the aged and distressed Freema- 
son, who, through unavoidable misfortune, had been exposed to want, sick- 
ness, infirmity, and disease, found his heart cheered and his necessities sup- 
plied by the unostentations bounty of those worthy Brethren who had 
shared in his prosperity, or who had united with him in happier days to 
trace wisdom, and to follow virtue upon the sacred floor of the Lodge. — 
Various sums were voted to deserving objects by the Board of Benevo- 
lence; while the Provincial Grand Lodges were not backward in riding 
the kind designs of private charity, to relieve the poor members of their 
respective bodies. 

In all times, from the establishment of Freemasonry in its present form,, 
the Craft has been so far identified with Operative Masonry, as to be re- 
quested to afford its assistance, at the ceremony of laying the foundation 
stones of public edifices. This distinction is tacitly conoeded to the fra- 
ternity as a matter of courtesy if not of right. And it is a custom which 
has kept Freemasonry constantly before the public, as an institution of gen- 
eral utility connected with the usages and observances of social life. As 
a body the fraternity attract attention by the display which is indispensa- 
ble on these occasions ; and inspire respect by the order and decorum which 
characterize their general deportment. The rites of religion always form- 
ing a constituent part of the ceremonial, enlists the sympathies of think- 
ing men in cur behalf ; and the association of prayer becomes indelibly 
linked with the formality of depositing the stone of foundation, in the 
mind of the most indifferent observer. In September 1888, the first stone 
of Jamaica Street Bridge, at Glasgow, was laid with Masonic honours. — 
The different Lodges which attended on that occasion, took the place as- 
signed to them in the Cathedral at eleven o’clock, the brethren being 
clothed in black with white stockings and gloves. Divine service was per^ 
formed by the very Reverend Principal Macfarlen ; the Anthems by Onne’s 
Church Band ; and Messrs. Lithgow’s Vocal Band ; after which the pro- 
cession passed down the High Street, along the Trongate, and Argyle 
Street, down Jamaica Street, along Clyde Street, to the side of the bridge, 
where the foot stone was leveled with solemn ceremonies. 

From this period records are more abundant ; and consequently our ac- 
count of the progress of Freemasonry will be more diversified and satisfac- 
tory. The establishment of a periodical at the beginning of the year 1884, 
as a depository for Masonic information, has constituted an epoch, from 
which Freemasonry may date its most rapid and general advancement in 
the scale of social improvement. By bringing the Order more clearly be- 
fore the public, its advantages, as a moral and scientific institution, have 
become better known, and more universally admitted. • like attention of 
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thinking men has been called to a consideration of its merits; and aathej 
have been mere evidently developed, the science has been more extensively 
admired. Complimentary tributes to worthy and meritorious brethren, as 
well as frequent o&lls for oouatenanee and assistanoe in eenseorating the 
first stone of public buildings, are becoming of more constant ocourrenoe 9 
as will abundantly appear from the continuation of these annals. Such 
facts cannot fail to prove that Freemasonry occupies a higher station in 
popular esteem than it did a few years ago; and its success in the provinces 
speaks the language of approbation and gratitude. 


CHAP. II. 

History of the most remarkable events which occurred during the Yeats 
1884 and 1886. 


This period opened unpropitiously for the Craft, who received with feel- 
ings of the most poignant sorrow, the announcement that unfavourable 
symptoms of a grievous calamity bad displayed themselves ou tbe person 
of His Royal Highness the Doke of Sussex, who, as Grand Master of Ma- 
sons, had acquired the unfeigned affection of the brethren of all ranks and 
degrees. They heard with regret that the sight of His Royal Highness 
was visibly declining ; and fears were entertained that his vision would be 
wholly obscured. Id his speech at the birth-day celebration, the subjeot 
was alluded to in a manner whioh excited the warmest and most heartfelt 
sympathy. His Royal Highness observed that “ his health, although im- 
proved since he last met them, was not suffioiently re-established to admit 
of his attention to many general duties whioh devolved upon him as a pub- 
lic man ; and that for the future he could hardly hope to be enabled to 
preside at any other assemblies than those of the Order, the interests of 
which were ever nearest his heart* His sight,” he added, “ was materially 
affected ; but whether in Lodge, or in the solitude of his chamber, Masomy 
would ever receive his active and serious attention.” An operation was 
contemplated, whioh prevented the usual attendance of His Royal Highness 
at the Anniversary Meetings of the Masonio Charities. 

In reference to some irregularities which occurred in the Glee Room at 
a Grand Festival, as related in the preceding chapter, His Royal Highness 
thought it expedient to express his displeasure, that such occurrences might 
in future be avoided. To effect this purpose, he promulgated an order, 
statiog that “ as unpleasant circumstances have oooasien&lly arisen by bre- 
thren endeavouring to obtain admission into the Glee Room, on the days 
of the various Masonio Festivals, to hear the professional Brethren who 
are engaged to sing in the Ladies’ room; and as these occurrences have 
tended to the detriment of the Craft, the Grand Master feels himself culled 
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mpon to direct that in future the attendance of the professional gentlemen 
in that room should be dispensed with.” 

This order, not being perfectly understood, caused some confusion in the 
subsequent arrangements made by the Grand Stewards ; and at a meeting 
of the Governors of the Boys’ School, His Royal Highness condescended 
to explain his meaning more particularly, on the motion of Brother Lyth- 
goe. He said that 44 the entertainments had gradually assumed the char- 
acter of a concert in the Ladies’ room; and deolared that he acted from 
information, that at the Festival of 1831, there ^ad been inregularitic# 
which oould only be prevented by such measures as would effectually ebook 
their repetition ; and that on the recent promulgation of his orders, he had 
personal proof that it was necessary to exercise the power with whioh he 
was invested. At the Boys’ Festival, his orders only went to stop the 
concert in the Glee Boom ; and not to prevent those Brethren who bad 
for a long period enjoyed the privilege of entree from associating with the 
Ladies. That, therefore, he was not answerable for the conduct of others 
.who had exceeded his directions, doubtless from a mis-oonstruetioo of them ; 
although those directions were addressed to them in writing to prevent 
their being misunderstood.” 

About this time ciroumstanees of a publio nature transpired, whioh drew 
I'jo attention of His Boyal Highness to the subject of Masonic Registra- 
tion, pursuant to an Act of Parliament passed in the 89th year ef the 
Reign of Geo. III. cap. 79. It appears that great numbers of the Pro- 
vincial Lodges had neglected to oomply with the terms of protection named 
in that statute.* To remedy an evil which might operate unfavourably for 
the institution, tbe Grand Master, with that paternal care whioh he has al- 
ways evinced for Freemasonry, and actuated, as he expressed himself at 
the Grand Festival of this year, by a desire to preserve a due obedience to 
tbe laws by which the order has been protected and supported ; and to ex- 
tend the respectability and high character of the Craft, addressed the fol- 
lowing communication to the Masters of Lodges. 

Freemasons’ Hall, London, April 29tb, 1884. 

W. Master, 

We are especially commanded by tbe M. W. Grand Master to direet 
that you will immediately upon receipt of this, register with the Clerk of 
the Peace for the County, Stewartry, Riding, Division, or place in which 
your Lodge is situated, a correct list of the members of your Lodge, with 
their titles, professions, trades, or business, and also their residences ; in 
which return you are also to state the times and place of your meetings ; 
and you will forthwith apprize us, for the Grand Master’s information, 

* The forme anl provisions, of this Act maybe found in the 14th and 15th Editions 
of Preston, p. 307. 
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when you have complied with this direction. In default of your so doin^ 
your lodge will be liable to erasure. 

For your guidance and instruction, a form of the return to be made to 
the Clerk of the Peace accompanies this. 

By command of the M. W. Grand Master, 
William H. Whit*, i ~ Q 
Edw. Harper, \ k 

A notice of a benevolent project for erecting and endowing an Asylum 
for aged and decayed Freemasons of good character, was promulgated in 
the July number of the Freemasons’ Quarterly Review for 1834. The 
original sketch comprehended an union of the intended establishment with 
the existing charities or schools for the male and female orphans of Free- 
masons ; and stated the requisite amount of capital at £6000. The con- 
ception was noble, but the plan was undigested ; and subsequent experi- 
ence has modified its details, and placed it on the basis of its own indivi- 
dual merits. The announcement however was received by the brethren 
with general approbation, as a project of benevolence, worthy the great and ‘ 
flourishing institution to which it was proposed to be attached, and to which 
it would look for exclusive support ; and many professions of co-operation 
and assistance were publicly avowed from the Lodges, as well as from in- 
dividual brethren. 

The Brethren of the Strong Man Lodge, No. 54, celebrated their cen- 
tenary at Putney, on the 8rd July, 1834. It is an event which very few 
Lodges are blessed with an opportunity of observing ; and it is recorded 
to the honour of this Lodge, that during the whole of that period, its bre- 
thren have been faithful ; the attendances regular, and the finances flour- 
ishing. After the doth was drawn, the Worshipful Master, Brother G. 
W. Turner, addressed the brethren as follows : 

“ A century has elapsed since our Lodge was constituted. Death, the 
great destroyer, has, during that period, removed numbers of onr Brethren 
from this mortal state of existence. The memory of the founders of our 
Lodge is entitled to our especial reverence, inasmuch as they were men 
who were considered by the Brethren of that age worthy depositories of 
our principles and privileges ; those principles they have transmitted to us, 
unsullied by any dishonourable act, and those privileges we now enjoy, un- 
impaired by innovation. It is therefore, with the deepest feelings of re- 
spect and veneration, that I now call upon you to honour their memory 
with your approbation.” 

A number of silver medals which had been struck to commemorate the 
event, were distributed amongst such of the Brethren as had distinguished 
themselves by their zealous exertions as Masons and Members of the Strong 
Man Lodge, who received them with suitable acknowledgments ; and wear 
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them as a proud trophy of merit which will descend to their children, and 
probably be produced at the next oentenary as memorials of the illustrious 
dead. 

Several new Lodges were constituted in the Provinces during the year 
1834, and two new Halls dedicated to Masonry ; one at Dorchester by Bro- 
ther W. Eliot, Esq , D.P.G.M. for Dorset; and the other at Tiverton, by 
Brother The Lord viscount Ebrington, M.P., P.G.M. for Devonshire. — 
These are events of great importance in estimating the progressive advance 
of the Order, and its moral influence in the hearts of its members. 

An institution was formed in this year, which become, in a very brief 
period, of great importance as a medium of communication with the Grand 
Lodge. The Masters’ and Past Masters’ Club was embodied in December 
1834 to insure a full attendance at the Quarterly Committees ; and to facil- 
itate the business of the Grand Lodge, by a previous discussion of impor- 
tant motions to be brought forward and disposed of there. In addition to 
the Masters and Past Masters of Private Lodges, Provincial Grand Mas- 
ters are eligible for admission to this Club, which thus affords to the coun- 
try Brethren an opportunity of Masonic intercourse that cannot fail to he 
mutually agreeable and beneficial. The institution became extremely use- 
ful, inasmuch as on all questions of importance the Provincial Brethren 
made a point of assembling for the purpose of discussion, and the interests 
of both thus become agreeably identified. 

Freemasonry in the Provinces smoothly and quietly punned its unosten- 
tatious ooune at this period ; augmenting its resources, and increasing in 
respectability and esteem. In the ceremonial of public Works indeed, its 
aid was generally solicited to lend an appearance of form and seriousness 
to the proceedings. Schools and charities were instituted — and private be- 
nevolence cheered the hearts of the worthy distressed. Addressee were 
forwarded to the Masonic Authorities oouohed in elegant language ; and 
the brethren cultivated a taste for philosophy and science. These are 
wholesome symptoms of a vigorous and flourishing institution ; and the 
speeches at Provincial Meetings shew that the learning and talent of the 
united kingdom had been enlisted in behalf of this hallowed science. The 
appointments of our Provincial Grand Lodges assumed a correctness of de- 
tail which is unprecedented in the annals of English Freemasonry. Every 
officer appears in his proper clothing, and thus the science in its decora* 
tions, its ceremonial, and its philosophy, is without a rival. 

At the annual Festival of the Palatine Lodge at Sunderland, December 
29th, 1834, Sir Cuthbert Sharpe, Bart., Worshipful Master, in the chair, 
a very gratifying scene was presented. Immediately after dinner the Or- 
phan Boys of Masons educated at the expense of the Lodge, were, accord- 
ing to custom, introduced and examined as to their progress in learning 
during the year, and gave most satisfactory proofs of the proficiency they 
had made. The Palatine Lodge has set a noble example, worthy the imi- 
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tation of other Provincial Lodges ; and a similar school attached to the 
principal Lodge in every county, would exhibit a moral lesson of Free- 
masonry which the public oould not refuse to understand. 

We close the occurrences of the year 1834 ; with a catalogue of the places 
where foundation stones were laid accompanied by Masonio honours ; and 
of public testimonials presented to deserving brethren, as an expression of 
gratitude for moral worth, and indefatigable exertion in the great cause of 
Freemasonry. Of the former there is only a single instance, which oo- 
curred in the month of June, when Brother W. Eliot, Esq., D.P.G.M. for 
Dorset laid the foundation stone of an embankment at Weymouth, with 
the usual formalities. Of the latter it is recorded that in the month of 
January a splendid Masonio Jewel* was presented to Lord Durham, P. 0. 
M. for Durham ; in February two silver trowels to the members of the 
Lodge of Antiquity by His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex ; in June, 
a silver cup to Brother Coe, the founder of the Excursion to the Nore for 
the benefit of the Royal Masonio Institution for Boys, which has proved 
very benefioial to that establishment; and in December, a Royal Arch 
Jewel to Brother Fisher, of the Scientific Lodge, Cambridge. 

The complaint of his Royal Highness the Grand Master was not suffi- 
ciently advanced at the April Quarterly Communication in 1835, to allow 
of an operation being performed, although he was unfortunately afflicted 
with a total loss of sight; and the Brethren received the intelligence that 
it was impossible for him to preside at that meeting, with unaffected sor- 
row. The Grand Master, however, consented to the humble request of the 
brethren, that he would allow himself to be put in nomination for the en- 
suing year, as well-grounded hopes were entertained that a successful opera- 
tion would restore him to their wishes before the expiration of that period. 
His eleotion was carried by acclamation. The Earl of Durham, D. G. M. 
officiated in his absence, and after dinner made an announeeipent that was 
received with loud and continued cheering. He said, 

“ I congratulate you upon the very great advances wfaiofa Freemasonry 
is making amongst all classes of men. In the metropolis St flourishes ; and 
the Provincial Brethren vie with those in London both in numbers and re- 
spectability. It appears to me to be our paramount duty to sustain and 
support Freemasonry; not simply because it is founded upon charity, bene- 
volence, and piety; but because it enables men who are confessedly separa- 
ted by religious differences or political dissention, conscientiously to meet 

• This splendid testimonial was made by Brother Tate, of Regent Street. It is 
oval shaped, bordered with flowers in various tints of gold, of exquisite workman- 
ship : and in the centre, on a blue enamel ground, is placed the square and compasses, 
with a star of five points in brilliants. The design is chaste and elegant, and the 
effect very striking. It bears the following inscription: M Presented to the Earl of 
Durham, Provincial Grand Master, by his grateful brethren, 2 1st January, 1834.* 
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in 4he calm se renity of an untroubled scene, wbslever may be tbeir creed 
or political bias. Freemasonry has, however, a still nobler aim — it asso- 
ciates the poor and the rich upon terms of perfect equality, without a vio- 
lation of decorum, without offering the slightest interference with the re- 
gulations of well-organized society. Surely the prevalence of such prin- 
ciples must contribute to the prosperity of the country, by promoting gen- 
eral harmony, and uniting all classes in the strictest and closest bonds of 
concord." 

. Some very extensive repairs, rendered necessary by the giving way of 
its foundation, had just been completed in the School House of the Royal 
Freemasons’ Female Orphan Sohool, at an expense amounting to more 
than two thousand pounds. To meet this heavy outlay, the Grand Mas- 
ter, by a public circular, called the attention of the various Chapters and 
Lodges, and also of the individual members to the subject ; relying with 
confidence that they will not suffer this excellent charity to decline from 
the effects of a misfortune, attended with serious expense, which was as 
unavoidable as it was necessary. The appeal was promptly answered. The 
Grand Lodge contributed £100 ; the Grand Chapter £50 ; and after the 
annual dinner the Brethren present subscribed £700. Brother Bond Cab- 
bell gave fifty guineas, and many Private Lodges contributed liberally. In 
a word, the Masonic Institutions are nobly supported ; for it is impossible, 
in a society constituted on the principles of benevolence, that the cause of 
the Orphan oan ever be abandoned. Subsequently a general subscription 
of the whole Craft was entered into for the purpose of making up the de- 
ficiency. 

At a meeting of the friends and subscribers to the projected Asylum 
for aged and decayed Freemasons, hoi den in the month of June 1835, the 
following resolutions were agreed to : 

u That it it expedient to provide for the wants of the meritorious but 
aged and decayed Freemasons, by the erection of an Asylum to receive 
him within its sanctuary. 

“ That this meeting having heard statements produced in evidence of 
the means possessed by the Craft at large ; are fully satisfied with, and 
coincide therein, and pledge themselves to exert their utmost power in car- 
rying the first resolution into practical effect* 

That this meeting reoeive with the warmest feelings of Masonic grati- 
tude, the announcement from the Chairman, that the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Durham, D.G. M., has condescended to beoome one of the 
trustees ; and the heartfelt thanks of tins meeting are respeotfnlly offered 
to his Lordship, for this mark of his solieitude, kindness add protection. 

“ That the coedial thanks of the meeting see most especially due to 
William Willoughby Freseott, Esq., for his ready aequiesoenoe with the 
request of the Chairman in being named as a Trustee. 
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11 That the inaugural festival of the Asylum do take plate on the 81st 
July, under the dhreotion of a board of Stewards/ 1 

The centenary of the Grand Stewards’ Lodge was celebrated in Free- 
masons’ Hall m the month of December, the period of 100 years having 
elapsed since its actual constitution ; although from time immemorial, it is 
understood to have existed as an association of the most liberal, talented, 
and influential Brethren of the Order. The Members evinced their sense 
of the interest and importance of the occasion, by assembling in great 
numbers ; and the splendour of appearance exhibited in the Hall, when 
the announcement of visitors had ceased, can scarcely be imagined, as it 
formed one continued blase of crimson silk. After dinner, when propos- 
ing the health of His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, the W. Mas- 
ter, Brother Giraud, gave an interesting outline of the details and proceed- 
ings of the Lodge since it was embodied in June 1735 ; and concluded 
with the following merited compliment to the Grand Master : 

“ I come to a distressing subject, in announcing that His Royal High neat 
has been compelled to decline our invitation this evening, on account of 
his want of sight. My brethren, could he but have witnessed our devotion 
to his sway, our veneration for his oharaoter, our affection for his person, 
it might have cheered him in the continuance of those exalted duties, which, 
may it please the Great Architect, he may exercise for many years ; it 
would eonvinoe him, that however all Lodges unite in respectful attach- 
ment, none exceeds the Grand Stewards’ Lodge in those sentiments which 
form the Mason’s pride, and become the Mason’s hope/’ 

In like manner the Old Union Lodge celebrated its centenary in this 
year; to commemorate which, the Grand Master graciously conferred on 
the Members, the privilege of wearing a centenary Jewel. 

In Sootland, Freemasonry having recovered from the paralysis by which 
it had been overwhelmed under the pressure of political dissention, slowly 
progressed ; and the meetings of the Brethren bore a character of solem- 
nity and decency whioh afforded hopes of still greater prosperity. The 
Scotch are a literary and scientific people ; and we do not therefore wonder 
that the institution of Freemasonry, which is devoted to these pursuits, 
should flourish and increase amongst them. Much anxiety was manifested 
to assimilate the practice of working, and conduct of the Lodges to the 
English custom. Nothing appeared wanting at this period but some pub- 
lic charity, some benevolent foundation, like the Orphan Societies of Eng- 
land and Ireland, to shew forth the practical working of the system ; and 
to afford the Brethren an opportunity of displaying the operation of Ma- 
sonry in the heart, by the liberality of the hand, in contributing to relieve 
the distressed and destitute of their own fraternity. This deficiency was 
not unobserved by our Scottish Brethren, nor was the day for distant when 
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the means were adopted of completing the triangle of beneTolenee with tho 
two Grand Lodges of England and Ireland. 

At the festival in Deoember, that very venerable institution, the Lodge 
of Melrose, whose antiquity is only rivalled by that of the Mother Kil- 
winning in Ayrshire ; both dating their origin from the building of their 
respective abbeys, by the bands of architectural Brethren who traversed 
the country towards the middle of the 12th century, renewed their annual 
ceremony of marching by the light of torohes round the ruins of St Da- 
vid's Pile. A band of music preceded the procession, playing solemn airs. 
Nothing could be more singular and impressive than the spectacle which 
here presented itself. The red glaring light of the flambeaux, as it flashed 
upon the pillars and projections of the ancient abbey, discovering the gro- 
tesque figures and faces of grinning monks, sculptured on the oorbels and 
capitals of many a mouldering arch, contrasted strikingly with the deep 
mysterious gloom of the retiring aisles and cloisters, whose darkness in- 
deed was ever and anon partially illuminated as the singular procession 
passed along. Every step which the Brethren trod, as they slowly ad- 
vanced up the interior of the edifice, was upon hallowed dust. In the words 
of him whose name is linked with that of the place — 

Beneath the lettered stones were laid 
The ashes of their fathers dead ; 

From many a garnished niche around 
Stern saints and tortured martyrs frowned. 

During this year the Brethren in different parts of the kingdom were 
solicited to render their assistance to consecrate the ceremony of depositing 
the foundation stones of public buildings. In May the first stone of the 
Royal Victoria Arcade at Hyde, in the Lie of Wight, was laid with Ma- 
sonic solemnities by the Earl of Durham, D.G.M. ; that of the Lander 
Pillar at Truro, in June, by V. P. Robinson. Esq., D.P G.M. for Corn- 
wall ; and in September, that of a Monument to the memory of Sir John 
Malcolm, at Langholm, in Scotland, by Sir James Grahum, P. G. 31. for 
Cumberland. 

Several testimonials to distinguished Brethren were presented during 
this year. In January a Silver Salver to Brother Captain Baldwin, of St. 
Patrick's Lodge, Dublin ; in Maroh, a Silver Suuff-box to Brother Philip 
Broadfoot, of the Lodge of Stability, London ; in June, a Silver Salver to 
Brother James Deans, P.S.G.W., from the Grand Officers' Club; and m 
August, a Jewel of Gold to the Right Honourable Lord Monson W.M.. 
of tl^Surrey Lodge, Reigate ; and a Massive £*<vcr Candelabrum PGl 
liam Williams, Esq., P. G. M. for Dorset. 
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CHAP. HI. 

Extlory of Frtemaxmry in the Tear 1880. 

Hie year 1886 bpened with a bright prospect for Freemasonry. The 
debt of the Grand Lodge was liquidated ; the Schools were prosperous ; 
the general Fond of Benevolence was efficient; new Lodges were consti- 
tuted in many of the Provinces ; and, in a word, the institution flourished 
in all its details. At the Festival of the Boys’ School, Bro. Ljthgoe gave 
a cheering aooonnt. He said, “ a few years ago, thirty-five Boys only were 
educated, and the institution was in a state little short of bankruptcy ; bet 
by the liberality of the Brethren, and Hie seal of the Committee, at the 
present moment the number of ehildren is increased to fifty-five, while the 
funded stock has reached £5000.” After dinner the subscriptions ex- 
ceeded 500 guineas. 

The most gratifying intelligence reached ue this year, that our holy 
science was progressing, and triumphing over the bigotry whioh threatened 
its existence in France. The superior classes of society had taken an in- 
terest in it, and extended to it their countenance and patronage. A Grand 
Lodge was formed, at the head of which was placed M. C. Freteau de 
Peny, Pair de Franoe, Lieutenant Grand Commander and Venerable. At 
a Grand Lodge holden at the beginning of the year, the Earl of Mnnster, 
Sir John Boss, and Major Payne appeared as visitors, and were reoeived 
with great fraternal kindness and hospitality. 

In the New World also Freemasonry was reviving, after a season of 
supineness, on the one hand, and opposition and reproach on the other, 
which made it doubtful whether it would not sink to rise no more. The 
Grand Lodges in the different states were re-organized about this time, and 
the following manifesto was issued to the Lodges : 


“ That the faithful Members of the fraternity be exhorted to persevere 
in their fidelity ; to observe the regular communications of their respective 
Lodges, and their prescribed modes of charity ; to maintain peace and 
self-respect: to disoountenance all irregular assemblies of Masons, and 
scrupulously to avoid connecting Freemasonry with any political contro- 
versies or speculations, being assured, notwithstanding statements to the 
contrary, which may be made for political effect, that the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts is still in active existence, enjoying her Quarterly Meetings, 
superintending the affairs of the Craft, and through the Weekly Sessions 
of her Board of Belief, distributing the income of her little prorcty to 
sick and needy Brethren, their widows and orphans — that while uH will 
sustain the Lodges under her jurisdiction by all proper means in her pow- 
er, she is willing and desirous to receive immediately the charters of all 
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cuoh as may wish to rarrender them according to the conditions is such 
ease made and provided/' 

In a communication to the Grand Lodge in the month of April 1836, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex was graciously pleased to express 
his intention of removing the restriction which he had laid upon the Stew- 
ards, interdicting the admission of musical Brethren into the Glee Room ; 
and the message was received with gratitude and joy. 

The discussion in Parliament respecting the Irish constabulary force, as- 
sumed a character which was considered hostile to the existence of Free- 
masonry in that country j and fears were entertained lest the order should 
be included in the description of “ secret or political societies" contained 
in that bill. To prevent any misconstruction therefore, the Duke of Lein- 
ster, Grand Master for Ireland, moved, that Freemasons be exempted from 
taking the oath that they do not belong to any seoret society/' This clause 
was opposed by Lord Winchelsea and others, who expressed opinions on 
the tendency of Freemasonry, which are not borne out by fact. After an 
Animated debate the olause was carried in the affirmative, and the seience 
of Freemasonry was exempted from a test which would have materially 
impeded its progress in that country.* The Irish Grand Master by his 
eonduot on this occasion, won golden opinions from his Brethren through- 
out the united kingdom ; and received an unanimous vote of thanks from 
the Grand Lodge of England, at the recommendation of his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Sussex ; which was splendidly engrossed on vellum, and 
verified by the signatures of Lords Dundas, Churehill, Scarborough, and 
Suffield. In like manner the thanks of the fraternity in Ireland were em- 
bodied in an Address, and presented to His Grace by the Officers of his 
own Grand Lodge. 

On the 10th day of June in this year, the long-expected operation U 
remove the cataracts which had obscured the vision of His Royal Highness 
the Grand Master, was successfully performed by Mr. Alexander. It occu- 
pied about a quarter of an hour, and His Royal Highness underwent the 
operation with exemplary patience and fortitude ; six days afterwards the 
following communication was made to the Royal Society 


“ Kensington Palace, June 16. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ I have reoeived the commands of His Royal Highness the Duke of 


• The following correspondence on this subject appears in Bell’s Life : u Are Free- 
masons exempted from the necessity of complying with the same prescribed form of 
declaration as the Members of any other secret society, on, or previous to their ac 
cepting public office 1 A freemason must take all the oaths and make all the declare 
tions which must be taken or made by any other persons, but there are none directed 
against him as a Freemason. In respect of that particular character he takes none.*’ 
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Sussex, to communicate to the Members of the Royal Sociofry the rc9\ih 
of the operation which was performed on Friday last by Mr. Alexander, 
on His Royal Highness’s eyes. The cataracts were removed under the 
most favourable circumstances; the bandages were taken off on Tuesday 
morning, and, through the blessing of Providence, His Royal flightless is 
now able to see distinctly with both eyes. Trusting iu God’s continued 
mercy, His Royal Highness looks with confidence to the complete restora- 
tion of his sight ; and he thus anticipates with pleasure the arrival of tlie 
30th of next November, when His Royal Highness may be enabled again 
to take the chair at the Anniversary Meeting of the Society, and to dis- 
charge the duties which devolve on the President, especially those of dis- 
tributing the various prises awarded in the course of the yeai. 

“ I have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, 

“ Yours most faithfully, 

« GEORGE ADAM BROWN." 

11 To the Fellows of the Royal Society." 


The following sketch of the Grand Master may be acceptable to the dis- 
tant Brethren who have not been favoured with an opportunity of seeing 
him. It is extraoted from a work entitled “ Random Recollections of the 
House of Lords." “ His Royal Highness is a man of superior talents. — 
It were to over-estimate his abilities to say he is a first-rate man ; but no 
one can deny that his intellectual resources are far above mediocrity. The 
speeches he used to make some twelve or fifteen yean since, both at pub- 
lic meetings and in the House, were as replete with eloquence, as they 
were remarkable for the ardent love of liberty which they breathed through- 
out. If there was nothing profound or original in them, neither, on the 
other hand, did they degenerate into dry common-place. Whether they 
were heard delivered, or read in the newspapen, they at once gained the 
attention, and carried the auditor or reader on to the dose, without ever 
flagging for a moment. He excels in putting obvious truths into a popu- 
lar form. One of the principal attributes of his speeches is their simpli- 
city. His style is always plain and perspicuous ; he makes his views as 
clear to others as they are to his own mind. No one ever yet mistook the 
drift of his argument. His reasoning is always clear ; it is more clear 
than forcible. He never takes his audience by storm ; he wins them by 
the attractions of his manner. If you look in vain for any mighty burst 
of eloquence carrying you, as if by a resistless torrent, along with it, he 
never fails to lead you gently on with him in whatever direction he intends 
to go. His voice is clear and pleasant, but wants strength and flexibility. 
He never varies the key in which he begins ; he is always audible. He is 
an easy and fluent speaker, never appearing in the least disconcerted, or 
hesitating a moment either for ideas or for suitable terms wherewith to ex- 
press them. He seldom speaks long at a time, but there is as much mat- 
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tor in most oases, in what he says in ten minutes, as there is in what the 
majority of speakers would oommonioate in twenty. His extemporaneous 
resources are ample ; he can speak with mnoh effect on the impulse of the 
moment : indeed, his speeches are seldom prepared before hand. * 

“ His literary and scientific attainments are great; with soienee espe- 
cially, he is intimately conversant. Hence it is that he is President of 
several eminent scientific societies, and that his name is so often toasted at 
publio dinners in connection with the various scientific institutions of Eng- 
land.” 

The Ambassador from the King of Oude to this country was initiated 
into Masonry in the Lodge of Friendship, at the Thatched House Tavern, 
on Thursday, the 14th April. His introduction into Masonry may have 
arisen from the present or late King of Oude having been made a Mason 
several years ago, as appears by the plate lately in the Grand Secretary's 
Office, but which has been removed into the Grand Master’s Room. The 
young Persian princes, Zade Meerza, and his brother, sons of the King of 
Persia, were also initiated into Freemasonry in the Lodge of Friendship, 
on the 16th of June. 

The Newstead Lodge at Nottingham, No. 55, held its centenary in the 
month of June. It still retains a strong list of Members, and the Bre- 
thren work well. There are few instances in the Provinces where a Lodge 
has sustained its duties so respectably as the Newstead Lodge ; and the in- 
crease of Freemasonry in Nottingham, which now boasts of three Lodges, 
proves the position, that when Masonry is best known, it is most highly 
esteemed. The practical application of its doctrine, will always have the 
effect of cansing it to he honoured by those whose approbation is of any 
value. If Freemasonry feed the hungry, and clothe the naked — if it re- 
lieve the distresses of the widow, and instruct the orphan in the duties of 
his station here, and the essentials for procuring happiness hereafter, when 
he shall have passed through the stormy paths of this life with moral 
credit and religious hope, — and all these laudable purposes are effected 
through the medium of our benevolent institutions — if the Brethren are 
blameless and irreproachable in their private eonduot, and fiulfil the royal 
law which bids them do to othero as they would be done by ; — if Masonry 
produce these blooming fruits, which all mankind commend, it is sure to 
he rewarded with universal approbation. The worthy and the good will 
eagerly embrace a system which produces so much practical benefit ; and 
the Masonic Institution will he considered a public blessing to the commu- 
nity at large. 

About this time considerable excitement manifested itself amongst the 
Fraternity in Ireland, in consequence of an order of the Grand Lodge, 
very properly issued in times of political excitement ; enjoining the Lodges 
to abstain from the use of public processions, under the penalty of cen» 
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sure, Mid k extreme cane* of erasure.* Generally the injunction was 
obeyed ; and the Brethren, on public days, attended their respective places 
of worship, without aprons, collars, or other insignia, and sermons were 
preached on masonic subjects without any political intermixture. A few 
instances of insubordination are recorded. Wilful Brethren, not having 
the true principles of Masonry operating in their hearts, suffered political 
feelings to incite them to disobedience ; thus subjecting themselves to the 
censure of the Grand Lodge. 

In this country of light hearts and merry faces, where the generous spirit 
of Freemasonry operates freely and beneficially, the science prospers, and 
is respected and beloved. The high spirited Brethren, shew their regard 
for the science by their actions, and charity is freely dispensed to the wor- 
thy distressed. Less than this could not be said of our hospitable friends 
and companions of the Green Isle, though it may be somewhat at tariance 
with the sober spirit of detail which ought to pervade an historical record ; 
but the honour and faith of the Irish character being infused into Freema- 
sonry, enriches the institution, and confers upon it additional dignity and 
worth in the eye of the world. 

This year was distinguished by the initiation of three Persian princes 
Reeza Koolee Meerza, Ncgeff Koolee Meerza, and Timoor Meerza. They 
are grandsons of the late Futch Alle Shah, and children of Hoossein Allee 
Meeraa, late Prince Governor of the Provinces of Tars, who was the fourth 
or fifth son of that monarch. Thus they are the first cousins of Moham- 
med Shah, who at present occupies the Throne, and who is the son of Ab- 
bas Meerza, late Prince Royal of Persia. The Moolavee Ismael Khan 
was invested by his Royal Highness the Grand Master with the jewel and 
rank of a Past Grand Warden. 

At a meeting of many influential Brethren, holden at Freemasons’ Hall, 
Septomper 15, 1836, Brother R. T. Crucefix, M.D., J.G.D., in the chair; 
it was Resolved, that “ in testimony of grateful and respectful acknowledg- 

• At an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Grand Ledge of Ireland, the follow- 
atg resolutions were pat and carried unanimously. — 

M Resolved/ — That Masonic processions, though innocent and harmless in them- 
selves, may, under particular circumstances, be imprudent and highly injurious to the 
general interests of the Order. 

“ Resolved, — That at a moment when all public processions are either prohibited 
by the law, or discountenanced by the constituted authorities, with which it is equal- 
ly the desire and the principle of Freemasons to be in accordance and obedience, it is 
the opinion of die Grand Lodge, after mature deliberation, that the accustomed pro- 
cessions, on the approaching Festival of St John, should be discontinued ; and the 
Grand Lodge, therefore, require the Brethren of all Masonic Lodges, as they value the 
Interests of Freemasonry, to forbear from all such processions. 

M Resolved, — That if any Masonic Lodge should violate its duty, by disobedience 
of the foregoing command, it shall be visited with the highest punishment which the 
Grand Lodge can inflict” 
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meat from the Members of the Masonic Fraternity to their Grand Master, 
His Royal Highness the Bake of Sussex ; and to commemorate the bene- 
fits derived by the Craft from His Royal Highness’s personal superinten- 
dence, unwearied attention, and judicious conduct, in the exercise of his 
high functions as Grand Master during a period of nearly twenty-five 
years a masonic offering should be made to His Royal Highness, and a 
general subscription throughout the Craft be immediately entered into for 
that purpose. These resolutions were confirmed at a subsequent meeting, 
and a committee appointed to carry them into effect, consisting of all Grand 
Officers, and Masters of Lodges under the Constitutkm of England, of 
which His Royal Highness is Grand Master. 

In pursuance of these regulations, a circular was addressed to the Lodges 
by Brother 8. C. Norris, Honorary Secretary, recommending the subject 
to the attention of Provincial Grand Masters, and Masters of Lodges, and 
the Brethren at large, and requesting their co-operation in an object so con- 
genial to the feelings of the Masonic community. Subscriptions poured 
io from all quarters. One spirit appeared to animate the fraternity ; and 
the Brethren emulated each other in their seal to testify their affection 
and respect to their Princely Chief. The Provincial Grand Masters offered 
an example of activity in this noble strife, and it was followed hy the Pri- 
vate Lodges with avidity and success. 

From the scale on which the Committees were formed, it was anticipated 
that a magnificent trophy would be accomplished, alike worthy of a groat 
Society to present, and of a Prince of the Blood Royal to accept ; for con- 
tributions flowed in one continued stream. 

A beneficial regeneration of the Craft was effected in Scotland, under 
the able rule of Lord Ramsay, who was elected to the Grand Master’s 
Throne m the month of November, 1886 ; and at his installation entered 
into a statement of bis views relative to Freemasonry. “ Much might be 
gathered from the few but emphatic expressions which escaped from his 
Lordship on this occasion ; the full elucidation and application of which 
he prudently reserved for a future opportunity. The real friends of Free- 
masonry, have abundant reason to congratulate themselves, and the Craft, 
on the choice of one who, from bis high station, can so gracefully descend 
to those details, the right of ordering which keeps the wheels of state in 
motion.” This appointment gave a new impulse to Freemasonry in Scot- 
land ; and the new Grand Master being a distinguished practical Mason,* 

9 The impulse which led to Lord Ramsay's initiation is thus related : As his Lord- 
ship some years ago was walking with his clerical tutor, a wretched beggar, appar- 
ently a foreigner, entreated his charity. The clergyman turned round to question the 
supplicant, and in a moment grasped his hand with the most eordial kindness. Locd 
Ramsay was surprised. The stranger was a Freemason , he was fed, clothed, and 
supplied by the generous Englishman with the means of transport to the coast of 
Syria, where he stated he originally came from. The circumstance made such an 
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effected a great monu reformation amongst the Lodges. His lordship had 
paid suoh attention to the forms and ceremonies of Masonry, as to become 
a perfect adept in the details of all the degrees. He knew his duty, and 
determined to perform it faithfully. His example and activity proved a 
powerful excitement to the Masters of Lodges ; and from the honourable 
feelings which minds truly noble always inspire, they emulate the zeal of 
their chief; and the Scottish Lodges became schools of morality and vir- 
tue. 

A centenary was oelebrated this year by the Grand Lodge of Scotland, 
to commemorate the honourable cession of the Hereditary Grand Master- 
ship, by St. Clair of Roslyn. Great preparations were made for this solem- 
nity, which was intended to be observed by the Fraternity throughout 
Scotland, as a grand and general jubilee. St. Andrew's day was the chosen 
period ; and it was intended to dignify the occasion by a procession by 
torchlight. Above one thousand Brethren assembled to celebrate this mem- 
orable festival ; and the following account of the effect which attended this 
nocturnal procession, will be gratifying to every masonic reader. 

The word march being given and repeated along the whole line, the 
grand batallion of the Brethren of Peace moved forward as one body, pre- 
ceded by the band of the Queen's Royal Lanoers. Thus issuing from the 
portals of the Royal Exchange at Edinburgh, the head of the column was 
greeted with a loud huzza from the assembled multitude, which, as the 
rest advanced, gave place to a solemn and admiring silence. This atten- 
tion and decorous conduct on the part of the spectators was flattering to 
the Craft, and is a proof of the great moral impression which the charac- 
ter of our glorious institution universally creates ; whatever a few preju- 
diced and unfortunate individuals may say or think. Respect to the an- 
cient free and accepted Fraternity of Masons was the sentiment expressed, 
on this occasion ; and no other than a moral force oould, in the absence of 
the military, have kept the crowd in such extraordinary order. The police 
employed undoubtedly did good service, particularly in repelling the ten- 
dency to pressure at the several turnings. Bat only look what a sight the 
High Street presents during the procession ! Whoever has beheld Edina, 
with her cloud capt towers and lofty mansions, rising from eight to ten 
stories in height— -each individual stage of this Babel of buildings inhab- 
ited by whole hosts of families, of every kind and calling — may imagine 
the sublime effect of a multitude of torches, reflected with reddening glare 
upon the mighty sides of the spacious street which long has formed the 
pride of “ Auld Reekie." Thousands of visages were visible from every 
tier of windows on either flank, from the lowest to the topmost habitable 
spot. It was a study for a lover of the picturesque — a scene of strange 

impression upon Lord Ramsay, that he determined to join an association so pregnant 
with good works. (Freemason’s Quarterly Review, vol. 2, p. 68.) 
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grandeur, not unworthy of the magic penoil of a Martin. We have wit- 
nessed the religions processions in the oapitals of Catholicism, but we will 
aver that this transoended them all, even as a speotaole. On passing the 
front of the Theatre Royal, Brother Murray, the Manager, testified his 
fraternal attention by the exhibition of a brilliantly illuminated star over 
the portico of the house. Blue lights and rockets were discharged from 
Calton Hill, as the prooession advaneed up the Regent's Bridge, till at last, 
arriving at the Waterloo Hotel, the music divided right and left, and the 
Grand Masonic cortege marched into the great hall, which had been de 
corated and prepared for thier reception." 

Such a demonstration was worthy of Freemasonry, and conferred on it a 
respect in the opinion of the world. If Masonic processions be used at all 
in these days, they should be conducted on a principle of superior gran- 
deur, regardless of expense ; otherwise they will be esteemed as a vain and 
useless display, and tend rather to produce the degradation than the advance- 
ment of the Order. 

During the year 1836 the number of foundation stones laid with masonic 
solemnities was greatly increased, which is an evidence of the advancement 
of the science in public estimation. The respect usually displayed by the 
superior ranks of society ; and the order and decorum observed by the 
crowds who assembled to witness the ceremony, contribute to form no un- 
important estimate of general feeling towards the institution. In a rapid 
sketch of the transactions of this period, it will be impossible to do more 
than notice the instances where the Craft assembled for the above purpose. 
A description of each ceremonial would not only occupy too great a space, 
but would also constitute a tediouq repetition of forms which every well 
instructed Brother perfectly understands. In May, the foot-stone of a Ma- 
sonic Hall, at Christ Church, was levelled in the north-east by Brother Sir 
John Millbank, Bart., D.P.G.M.; of a National School at Nantwicb, by 
Brother J. F. Maddock, Esq., D.P.G.M.; and of St. Botolph’s Church, 
Colchester, by Brother John Round, Esq. In June, of a General Luna- 
tic Asylum at Northampton, by the Right Honourably Earl Spencer ; and 
of a new Bridge at Radcliffe, by Brother Be&ley of that place. Jn July, 
of the Royal Victoria Arcade, at Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, by Brother 
the Earl of Durham, D.G.M., of the Dunstanville Memorial, ou'tbe Hill 
of Karnbre, in Cornwall, by Brother V. P. Robinson, Esq., D.P.G.M.; 
and of a new Guildhall, at Penzance, by Brother Richard Pearce, P.G.S. 
W. for Cornwall. In October, of an Infirmary in Perth, by Brother Lord 
Kinnaird, P.G.M. for Scotland. In December, the D.G.M. and his Ma- 
sons, assisted the Bishop of Ripon in laying the foundation stone of a new 
Church at Leeds ; and at Warrington the Key-stone of a stupendous bridge 
was set by Brother Le Gendre N. Starkie, Esq., D.P.G.M., with the usual 
solemnities. 

36 
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The testimonials to deserving Brethren were also exceedingly numerous 
this year , which is an etident proof of the superior seal and activity by 
whioh the Fraternity have been distinguished ; and the record is as hon- 
ourable to the donors as to the individuals whose Masonic exertions have 
been thus rewarded. In February, a costly tea service was presented to 
Brother the Reverend Sir W. Dunbar, Bart., of Stoke-upon-Trent. In May, 
a jewel to Brother R. H. Girand, P.M. Grand Master's Lodge ; and a me- 
dal to Brother L. Chandler, P.M., St. Paul's Lodge, London. In June, a 
Jewel to Brother R. Mitchell, President of the Grand Stewards' Board ; 
another to Brother James Savage, Treasurer; and a third to Brother J. 
R. Bulmer, Secretary to the same Board. In August, a silver Goblet to 
Brother Jacob Keyser, W. M. Royal Sussex Lodge, Bristol. In Septem- 
ber a silver Snuff Box to Brother John Whitworth, Lodge of Tranquility, 
Newchnrch, Rossendale ; and a silver Cup to Brother Aikenbead, Treasur- 
er, Kilkenny Lodge, Ireland. A Past Master's Jewel to Brother Tenison, 
of “ Fifty/ Dublin, from the Brethren of Lodge 681. In October, a sil- 
ver Candelabrum to Brother Captain Maher, W. M., 827, Taunton ; a sil- 
ver Vase and Cover to Brother C. K. K. Tynte, Esq., P.G.M., Somerset; 
a silver Medal to Brother Wm. Aitkin, of the Celtic Lodge, Edinburgh ; 
and a silver Tea Service to Brother Thos. Wright, Victoria Lodge, Dub- 
lin. In December, a silver^ Salver to Brother G. Goldsmith, Secretary, 
Watford Lodge ; and a gold Medal to Brother John Bigg, P.M., Moira 
Lodge, London. 


CHAP. IV. 


History of Freemasonry during the Tear 1887. 


During the past year, the Grand Master, whose services to the Craft 
have placed him in an elevated position in that sacred depository, the heart 
of every Brother, was afflicted, as we have already seen, with a visitation 
that deprived him of his accustomed enjoyments, and prevented his usual 
attendance on the duties of the Grand Lodge, which oould not fail to suf- 
fer from his absence. It pleased the Almighty Disposer of events to de- 
prive His Royal Highness of that precious blessing — his eye sighh This 
visitation was increased by a return of an asthmatic complaint under which 
he had suffered for many years, that prevented him from enjoying the 
greatest comfort bestowed on man — the luxury of resting on a bed. The 
Royal sufferer endured his pains and privations with exemplary fortitude 
and magnaamity ; and even his afflictions added to the popularity that al- 
ways attended him ; and increased the enthusiasm with which his re-ap- 
pearance in Grand Lodge, with renewed vision and renovated health, was 
greeted at (the <odehration of his birth-day on the 27th January 1837, by 
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a numerous and happy assemblage of Brethren ; and what mast have been 
still more gratifying to His Royal Highness, by the eonstellation of female 
rank and beauty which graced the galleries on that memorable occasion. 

The following Address is an indisputable testimony of the popularity of 
bis Royal Highness. 

“ Dublin, 27th December, 1836. 

“ To his Royal Highness Augustas Frederick, Duke of Sussex, Earl of 
Inverness, and Baron of Arklow, Right Worshipful Grand Master of Free- 
masons in England. 

“ The Address of the Right Worshipful the Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons of Ireland. 

• “ We, the Grand Master, Deputy Grand Master, Grand Officers, and 

other brethren of the Grand Lodge of Ireland, approach your Royal High- 
ness with joy and exultation at the boon granted to the Masonic Craft, by 
the Great Architect of the Universe, at whose creative fiat all things first 
were made ; who, in the glorious manifestation of his power, has again 
bestowed on your Royal Highness the light of this sublunary world, of. * 

which you were so long deprived* 

“ Ever mindful of the blessings dispensed by Him who said, “ let there 
% be light, and there was light,” who has withdrawn the veil of darkness 

from your sightless orbs, as if it were His will the high decree should be 
kept perfect, and that your Royal Highness might be without blemish, and 
continue to inculoate the divine attribute of faith, hope, and charity, into 
the hearts of the myatio Craft, over whom you have so long presided with 
advantage to them and credit to your Royal Highness. 

“ We of the mystic Craft, in union with our British Brethren, rejoioo 
that the Masonic Star of Eogland has again arisen into noon-tide splen- 
% dour, and that your Royal Highness can again behold the glorious light of 

day 

' “ That your Royal Highness may long continue to enjoy that blessing 
for the good of the Masonic Order, and the benefit of the nation, is the 
fervent prayer of your Royal Highness’s Brethren in Ireland.” 

(Signed) 

Copy of His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex’s Answer to the Grand 

Master, Deputy Grand Master, Grand Officers, and Members of the Grand 
Lodge of Ireland. 

“ My Lord Duke, most worshipful and highly esteemed Brother — I has- 
ten to express to you, as Grand Master of Ireland, and through your Grace 
to the Brethren who compose the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted 
sons of Ireland, my sincere acknowledgments for the congratulatory Ad- 
dress with which you have marked and welcomed my restoration to the 
blessing of sight. 

“ Every true and faithful Mason must bo ready at all times to bend 
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fore tbe chastening hand of the Almighty, as well as to adore and magnify 
his goodness and his mercy. 

“ During the progress of my disorder, my heart was cheered and my suf- 
ferings were alleviated through the divine favour, by the consoling atten- 
tions as well as by the kind sympathy of my friends, and now that the 
same gracious Providence has been pleased to remove the veil of affliction, 
and to bring me back to the enjoyment of life’s choicest treasure, the hap- 
piness which I enjoy is increased in a tenfold proportion by the numerous 
and affectionate Addresses which I am proud to have received from those 
who were distant, as also from those who were near. 

“ And now, my Lord Duke, whilst the opportunity is thus favourably 
afforded me as a Brother of our ancient and venerable Order, I avail my- 
self of it to communicate to your Grace, my entire satisfaction at hearing 
of the distinguished exertions which you had made in the last Session of 
Parliament during the progress of a Bill in which the interests of our Fra- 
ternity in Ireland were concerned. My unfortunate malady rendered me 
%t 'that time wholly incapable of seconding, as I otherwise most gladly 
would have done, both by my voice and my vote, your xealous exertions, 
nor did any one more sincerely rejoice than myBelf at their proud suc- 
cess. 

“ In conclusion, I must further assure your Grace, that so long as I 
shall continue to preside, by the wishes of my Brethren, over the Frater- 
nity of Free and Accepted Masons in England as their Grand Master, I 
shall always endeavour to promote, by every means in my power, the best 
understanding, as well as to cement and strengthen the bonds of affection 
between the respective Grand Lodges of our Fraternity, and among all our 
Brethren in the threefold division of that mighty Empire which is placed 
under the dominion of our Gracious Sovereign, who is at once a Brother, 
and the Patron of the Craft. 

“ That you, my Lord Duke, the Grand Master, together with all the 
Brethren under your rule and guidance, may long enjoy every earthly bles- 
sing which the Great Architect of the Universe can bestow, is the sincere 
wish and fervent prayer of 

i( Your Grace’s 

“ Affectionate Brother and sincere Friend, 

“ (Signed) Augustus Frederick, G. M.” 

« Holkham, 16th Dec., 1836.” 

Long before the customary period for taking the chair, every place at 
the dining tables, which filled the Hall at Freemasons’ Tavern, was occu- 
pied by the Craft ; and by the time the illustrious guest arrived, thero 
might be reckoned a greater profusion of Grand and Provincial Grand col- 
lars and decorations than we ever remembered to have seen at one time as- 
sembled. 
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On the entrance of their illustrious Grand Matter, the Brethren testified 
by the most enthusiastic plaudits their gratification at his recovery, and 
public re-union with the craft ; and he took his seat on the right of the 
chairman, evidently affected as well as gratified at the reception. 

In announcing the toast, the chairman, C. J. K. Tynte, Esq , M. P. said 
that “ he felt exceeding difficulty, from his incapacity to do justice to its 
merits. He perhaps might have been the better able to have fulfilled that 
duty, if he were noh in some measure, deterred from its full performance 
by the presence of the illustrious individual who was its object. Ho could, 
however, declare to their truly noble guest, that he felt, and was sure that 
every member of the Graft felt, the most unfeigned gratification at his pre- 
sence. They had all prayed most earnestly for his recovery — they were 
now as deeply grateful that their prayers had been realised. 

“ The prayer of Masons, and of millions besides Masons, had been re- 
ceived with favour, and we have now to celebrate the anniversary of his 
birth-day ; and may he long enjoy such meetings as this. There breathes 
not a Mason that ever can forget the benefits that he has conferred upon 
them. Let us remember that suffering by illness, ho did not forget us — 
he was never deterred from furthering our interests. This.is a theme on 
which, however, I mast not dilate, because I feel that his noble and deli- 
cate feelings oould not approve all that I could utter in my gratitude ; and 
also if I continued any longer, I should delay your own expression of en- 
thusiasm to the toast, which is to the health of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, M.W.G.M., and many many years of happiness to him.” 
(long and continued cheers.) 

The Royal Duke rose, evidently affected by the reception he had experi- 
enced, and the reoolleetiom of previous seasons of festivity and masonic in- 
tercourse enjoyed in that Hall. 


“ I rise,” said he, “ under considerable emotion ; and hope, if by any 
chance I should break down in my address, it may be attributed to the ex- 
treme sensibility by which I am agitated. There are such a variety of 
ideas forcing themselves upon my mind, that it is difficult for me to ar- 
range and select them ; and I must therefore take thorn as they present 
themselves, and follow them out as their tide may direct Sensations of 
a conflicting nature blend together in my bosom — gratitude and regret, sor- 
row and enjoyment In looking round upon this meeting, my first impres- 
sion is that, in my own case, something like a miracle has been wrought — 
by the blessing of Providence my sight has been restored ; and most deep- 
ly do I feel the debt of gratitude I owe to the Great Architect of the Uni- 
verse for its restoration ; and next to that Divine power, to the worthy in- 
strument by whose immediate assistance the care was wrought. Mine 
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however, still btit a light obscure, the strength of which does not enable 
me to discern the form of any individual, of that part of our community 
who heighten the value of our proceedings by witnessing them from the 
galleries, and add to our happiness by their presence. This is a lesson to 
me, shewing me the value of what I have regained, but admonishing me 
not to look farther than 1 ought. I am informed, there is hardly a lady 
in those galleries, who is not connected, by blood or sentiment, with some 
Brother Mason who is present. In this they evinoe their participation in 
our happiness and wishes. They come with us to the door of the Holy 
Temple ; there they wait our return, and give us a cheerful and ready wel- 
come when we join them again. Quite sure am I, after our Masonic meet- 
ings, we are not the less welcome. Turning to those by whom I am sur- 
rounded, I earnestly assure them that I feel most sensibly their kindness 
in meeting me here this day ; many I know to their extreme inconveni- 
ence, and some have even left their beds to meet me with congratulation. 
I fed the oompliment both as a Mason, and as a man. In reflecting on the 
occasion of this Fraternal meeting, I cannot forget that its peculiar fea- 
ture in the celebration of my natal day, and that at my time of life, and 
in my situation, I should bo warned that the sun is going down, and al- 
though I ean look at it quietly, still it is a warning. And looking round 
upon those who are here assembled to greet me, and fall as is the Hall, 
how many are the pleasant foots and warm hearts that have passed away 
from among us, since I last met the Graft on such an oooasion, within the 
brief period of three years 1 Darkness overtook me, but the light is re- 
stored, and I again address yon — to detail what my sufferings have been 
would be a long story. He who presides over all vouchsafed his protec- 
tion to me ; and this I tell you with thankfulness, that when the operation 
was performed, and the beautiful flood of light burst upon me, most forci- 
bly was that emphatic expression of Holy Writ brought to my recollec- 
tion, the instant I regained my sight — “ And God said let there be light 
and there was light/' — Nor will the first objects I beheld ever pass from 
my mind, they were the clouds and the sunshine ; the sentiments they 
produced I will not attempt to describe, because it is indescribable. I feel 
that I am greeted by many kind faces ; my calendar, however reminds me 
that many a warm heart and happy foce that almost ever presented itself, 
are not now here ! That is painful to reflect upon ; but they have met 
their reward above. I have now occupied the chair of Grand Master twen- 
ty-five years, and am arrived at that age when the recollection of sixty be- 
comes lost in the encounters of sixty-five ; but I feel, nevertheless, that my 
hoart is as young, and as warm as ever; and as long as it retains your 
trust, your esteem, your confidence, and your affection, the last drop that 
flows from the heart shall be devoted and delegated to you. (Long con* 
tinued cheers.) The worthy Brother who proposed my health said that, 
even in sickness I had not forsaken the interests of the Craft ; bnt my 
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I could Bot be more actively engaged in the service of Freemasonry ; and 
most of all did I lament that I could not aid the M.W.G.M. for Ireland, 
the Duke of Leinster, one of the most active and honest of Masons, in his 
successful efforts to prevent a ban being plaeed on our Brethren in that 
country, whose loyalty is as undoubted as yours. You have always treated 
me with confidence and kindness — 1 think I may say that I never abused 
them, at least willingly I never did—- to err is human— and whenever an 
error is known to be involuntary, it should always be excused. I have 
come amongst you with feeliDgs of gratitude and intense anxiety ; but 
they almost unman me. The departure of friends causes an awful blank ; 
and so many other ideas press upon roe — such as the remembrance of the 
great good that has been effected in this room ; the spirit of intelligence 
that has therein advanced — by which vice has been prevented ; and let me 
add also, that no social virtue has been neglected. The entrance into such 
a place where such principles reign, causes a holy sensation, which proves 
that good actions and good works are blessings flowing from the comprehen* 
sive examination of Masonry. May the Great Architect of the Universe 
instil into the heart of every Mason a deep sense of his might and mercy. 

“ I shall thus dose my address to you, invoking His blessing upon you 
all — and when it shall come to your turn to be called away, may you fed 
that hope which every well-regulated mind can alone rely upon/' 

The impression made on the meeting was in perfect harmony with the 
address, and was manifested by the utmost attention, and with one or two 
exceptions, a marked avoidance of approbatory interruptions ; and the de- 
parture of His Royal Highness was marked by the same demonstrations of 
respect and attachment that greeted him on his entry. 

In honour of this happy recovery, addresses were forwarded from the 
Craft in every part of the kingdom. The high respect and veneration in 
which the Royal Duke was held by the Fraternity, was now manifested by 
the universal excitement which prevailed amongst the Brethren, and the 
enthusiastic expressions of joy with which his restoration to sight was hail- 
ed. Their confidence in his zeal, his talent, and his affection for the order, 
had never been questioned ; but reoent events had caused it to be proclaim- 
ed in language and in deeds, which made an indelible impression on His 
Royal Highness’s sensitive nature. Freemasonry had attained, under his 
active superintendence, a dignified position, which commanded the respect 
of serious and thinking men amongst all classes of the community ; and 
his persevering care, throughout such a lengthened period of time, has be- 
come almost identified with its prosperity and reputation. The Brethren 
were not satisfied with a simple expression of their gratitude to the Al- 
mighty for his goodness in restoring tbeir beloved ruler and chief, but a 
public testimonial was in progress, which ripened into a harvest, equally 
honourable to themselves, and to the royal object of their love and esteem. 
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At the March Quarterly Communication, a motion was made by Broth* 
Lythgoe, materially affecting the principal of Art. vi. page 19 of the Con- 
stitutions, Brothers Philips, Bell, Sangster, McGillivray, and Crucefix, 
severally expressed their opinions against the proposed motion, which was 
ultimately withdrawn. Some other notices of motion were offered, but 
the time having elapsed, they could not be received ; and it was intimated 
from the throne, that in future all notices of motion must come through 
the Committee of Masters. One of these notices was to the following 
effect : “ That the state of the Funds of the Royal Freemasons’ School for 
Female Children be taken into consideration at the next Quarterly Com- 
munication, with a view that the financial difficulties of that Institution 
may be relieved by the Grand Lodge.” 

A Sub-Committe of the ‘friends of the Asylum for aged and decayed 
Freemasons, which was held early in the spring of this year, announced 
that the design was progressing favourably. The idea, at this period, ap- 
peared so full of benevolence and good-will to man, that it was eagerly 
patronized by the Fraternity, in every part of the globe. In India and 
South Africa appeals were made by the constituted authorities in its be- 
half ; and at the Cape of Good Hope, the following circular was distributed 
amongst the Craft : 

" It having been proposed, by our brethren in England, to erect and en- 
dow an Asylum for aged and decayed Freemasons, a subscription has been 
opened, under the sanction of the Right W. Prov. Grand Master, for the 
voluntary contributions of South Africa, in aid of that desirable object — 
Subscriptions will be received by the Hon. J. B. Ebden, and W. Gadney, 
Esq., Cape Town ; and by W. M. Edye, Esq., Graham’s Town. By order 
of the R. W. Prov. Grand Master.” 


In this year our Royal Patron King William IV. paid the debt of na- 
ture, after a brilliant Masonic career of half a century. He was initiated 
in the Prince George Lodge, No. 102, and raised to the third degree on 
the 13th of March, 1786 ; and two years afterwards enrolled himself a 
Member of the Prince of Wales’s Lodge. In 1790 His Royal Highness 
was constituted Patron of Royal Arch Masons, on the demise of the Duke 
of Cumberland, his Uncle ; and in 1792 served the office of Junior War- 
den in the above Lodge; the Duke of York being Senior Warden; and 
the Prince of Wales, Worshipful Master. Later in life he succeeded to 
the Chair of the Lodge;* and when he ascended the Throne of these 
Realms, signified his gracious pleasure to become the Grand Patron of the 
Order. His Majesty contributed to the Masonic Schools, and other benevo- 
lent Institutions ; and His Royal Consort, Queen Adelaide, liberally sup- 
ported the Female Charity, of which she allowed herself to be nominated 


• See Preston’s Illustrations, 14ih and 13th editions, p. 41ft. 
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the Patroness. His Royal Highness the Grand Master, in a speech be- 
fore the Grand Lodge, thus describes his Royal Brother's attachment to 
the Craft. 

/ 

“ In the character of a Mason onr noble King shone forth in splendour. 
Young and enthusiastic, when he first wore the Apprentice Apron, he has 
often declared that the moral impression made upon him at his initiation 
never could be effaced ; and it may safely be affirmed, that the principles 
of our blessed Order were so firmly fixed in his upright mind, that they 
tended to make clear what without them might have been difficult. As a 
Brother in Masonry, he acted as a faithful Craftsman ; as a Master of his 
Lodge he protected its interests ; and as Patron of the Order, he shed a 
lustre around it the more brilliant from his private conduct, than from the 
regal splendour which emanated from the crown he wore.’ 1 

The Grand Master moved an address of condolence to the Queen Dowa- 
ger on this melancholy event ; and of congratulation to Queen Yiotoria on 
her accession to the Throne. And after His Royal Highness had retired, 
Brother Crucefix moved, and Brother Moral! seconded an address of con- 
dolence to the Grand Master, which was unanimously agreed to. Similar 
addresses were presented from the Grand Lodges of Scotland and Ireland. 

All this time the institutions for educating, clothing, and apprenticing 
the orphan children of indigent deceased Brethren, continued to flourish 
and increase ; affording an unobjectionable evidence of the general tencU 
ency of Freemasonry, by the blessings which were conferred upon these 
destitute children, thus rescued from calamity and perhaps crime ; and fur- 
nished with the means of securing and maintaining a position in society, 
that, even their parents, had they lived, would have been unable to effect. 
Some judicious arrangements, in behalf of these Schools, were made at 
the Quarterly Communication in June, at the earnest recommendation of 
the Grand Master, which received the sanction of the Grand Lodge. 

A most interesting exhibition of the Children took place on the day 
when our beloved Queen attained her majority. They were assembled in 
the Sohool-room to appear before ‘the Governors, and regaled with a colla- 
tion of fruit, cakes, and wine. The Rev. Mr. Yane, and Dr. Crucefix, ad- 
dressed them in kind and affectionate language, directing their attention to 
the event which the Meeting was intended to commemorate. Altogether 
the scene was highly gratifying, and will be long remembered both by the 
children and their benefactors. 

Our Hibernian Brethren, in Grand Lodge assembled, agreed on a reso- 
lution at the June Meeting, which, if it were adopted as a general rule on 
the election of Officers even in privatie Lodges, would operate for the be- 
nefit of the Craft The regulation requires, as a test of fitness for office, 
some previous regularity of attendance, and provides, “ that no Officer shall 
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be approyed of, who, having served a former office, shall be found not to 
have attended, either by person or proxy, four times, at least, in his half- 
year of office.” 

This regulation might be beneficially introduced into the By-Laws of all 
our Lodges, which can only be successful in their operation, by a strict re- 
' golarity amongst the Brethren in the performance of every duty which 
their situation in the Lodge imposes. Hence no Brother should be ad- 
mitted to an office, whether supreme or subordinate, until he has previously 
made himself acquainted with its duties ; nor without he has shewn a 
promptitude and decision in his attendance on the stated Meetings of the 
Order. It is a regulation founded on the spirit of our constitutions, hav- 
ing reason for its basis, and the prosperity of the Lodge for its superstruc- 
ture. If tried and experienced Brethren be placed in exalted offices, their 
example becomes influential to instruct the younger Members in. the rules 
and ceremonies of Masonry ; — to display the details of office to the best 
advantage ; and to guide the Brethren in the path of duty, both in the 
Lodge and imthe World. 

In the East and West Indies Freemasonry appeared to be on the in- 
crease ; and it is gratifying to quote the fact from the mouth of a Brother 
on the spot. Brother J. 8, Morris, W. M. of the Lodge of Perfect Un- 
animity, No. 1, Calcutta, thus relates his experience. 

“ It is now just four years since I was appointed to preside over the 
Lodge of Perfect Unanimity, No. 1. ; and I cannot but regard, with equal 
pride and pleasure, the great and happy change which has, since that period, 
taken place in the condition of our Lodge, and in the state of Masonry in 
general of that Presidency. At that time, owing to some unaccountable 
cause, Masonry had fallen into disrepute. No. 1, was so thin in numbers, 
that we could hardly fill the several offices of the Lodge. / The ranks of 
the Grand Lodge were proportionably reduced. Our communications with 
England had become irregular and unsatisfactory ; our charitable subscrip- 
tions had decreased to such an extent, that it was with difficulity we could 
answer the most pressing calls of distress. In short the pure flame of Ma- 
sonry languished, and must have expired altogether, had it not been for 
the unremitting exertions of three of the best Masons that ever lived, 
Bros. Lys and Macdonnell and our departed Bro. Gordon, whose merits 
deserve a more lasting memorial than my humble praise. How truly grati- 
fying a contrast does the picture of the present moment present. Our Lodge 
is now equal in numbers, respectability, and intelligence, to any in the 
world ; the Grand Lodge has been recruited from our ranks ; our charita- 
ble funds have improved ; and Masonry flourishes as prosperously as its 
most ardent admirer could desire.” 


After this declaration, let not the friends of Freemasonry despair un» 
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dor an y circumstances, how adverse soever they may be. Zeal and assid- 
uity on the part of the presiding officers, judiciously used, will always be 
suocessful in stimulating the sluggish, and encouraging the meek ; and the 
activity of a single talented Mason perseveringly exercised, will often re- 
store the energy of a Lodge, which its fast friends have considered to be 
lost beyond redemption. The accounts from all quarters display abundant 
evidences of the increase of peace and good order amongst the fraternity ; 
and also an augmented respect for the institution, in those who have not yet 
had the advantage of initiation. Whether we look towards the North or 
the South, or extend our view from East to West, the prospect is equally 
Satisfactory. The true spirit of Freemasonry is at work, and gratifying 
consequences will crown her labours. 

The Quarterly Communication in December, being the first occasion of 
a new election of Grand Officers since the Grand Master’s happy restora- 
tion to the light of Heaven ; it was numerously attended, and Brother 
Moran moved the nomination of His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
as most Worshipful Grand Master for the ensuing year. In doing so he 
said it would ill become him to endeavour to describe, in the manner they 
deserved, the Masonic virtues and urbane condescension of their present 
Grand Master. It had been said by a character of antiquity of one of the 
purest and most virtuous men of his day, when another attempted his eu- 
logy — " why praise ? Who has ever blamed ?” If it was necessary any 
where to speak to the feelings of men, in order to induce their good wishes 
towards the Duke of Sussex, here, at least, in this Grand Lodge, such ne- 
cessity could not exist. 

Several discussions had taken place this year on the subject of the Laws 
of Masonry ; some of which were described as useless, and others were 
nor strictly observed. In the Freemasons’ Quarterly Magaaine, we find a 
very sound remark on one particular article of our constitutions ; vis., 
u that no Brother shall speak twice to the same question, unless in explana- 
tion, or the mover in reply. Our attention has boen called in a forcible 
manner, by several correspondents, to this artiele, which, in itself, is a 
clause very essential to the promotion of order ; and its violation, or even 
the evasion of its spirit, has an inconvenient, if not an unpleasant effect. 
There are many persons who would be well disposed, and even desirous of 
offering an opinion upon current questions, but are prevented by the time 
and attention ef Grand Lodge being pre-oooupied. We do not hesitate to 
say that the time of Grand Lodge is wasted whenever any deviation from 
the wholesome statute is permitted. Masonic Law embraoes all that is 
necessary of a moral and equitable power ; we want nothing more, and 
nothing wanting, would rather not have what does not agree with the spirit 
of our oode.” 

To this it may be proper to add, that all interruptions by those who have 
already addressed a Lodge, are indeeent towards the Brethren, and disre- 
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epectful towards the Worshipful Master. They substitute confusion for 
order, and not only prevent truth from being elicited, but tend to confuse 
the ideas ; and thus prevent the Members from arriving at a just and be- 
neficial conclusion. 

The Grand Lodge began about this time, to entertain the idea of form- 
ing a Masonic Library. The notion is excellent, not merely because it 
will furnish the Brethren with the means of access to all Masonic publi- 
cations, but as it forms an unequivocal expression, on the part of the rulers 
of the Craft, that the day is going by which prohibits the use of the pen ; 
and that the publication of works on Freemasonry, judiciously written, 
promises to be of great utility. By this means meritorious conduct is dis- 
played and receives its recompense in the approbation of the Brethren ; 
while indifference and neglect is roused and warmed into industry by the 
details of flourishing Lodges; and of the admiration of mental reward 
which are sure to attend the exercise of Masonic zeal and activity. This 
expression may be hailed by the Brethren with joy; because it precludes 
all prohibition against a public discussion of the general principles of Ma- 
sonry ; provided the writer possess sufficient tact to steer clear of any in- 
novation on our peculiar rites and ceremonies ; and abstain from printing 
such private transactions of his Lodge, as it might be prudent to with- 
hold. 

A formal motion for pledging the Grand Lodge to the support of the 
Asylum for aged and decayed Freemasons, pursuant to notice, was made 
by Dr. Crucefix, the Treasurer; the following communication from the 
Grand Master having been previously read. • 

Signed Augustus F. — , G. M. 

“ The Grand Master having learnt that the subject of the proposed 
Asylum for decayed Masons was to be brought forward again in Grand 
Lodge this evening, thinks it right to repeat the explanation which he made 
verbally to the Grand Lodge on that subject at a former period. 

“ On that occasion the Grand Master declared, as to the matter proposed, 
that he was not unfriendly ; but in his situation as Grand Master, he could 
not at present give it the sanction of his name, and thus recommend it to 
the Grand Lodge and the Craft at large. That such assent could not be 
obtained from him until he was satisfied that such a sum had been collect- 
ed, as would meet the expenses for the erection and furnishing the build- 
ings Which were proposed, as likewise gave reasonable hope that some pro- 
vision would be funded, which, with a little addition, might enable the in- 
habitants of those dwellings to maintain themselves without a severe call 
upon the existing Funds of the Grand Lodge. That the Grand Lodge has 
already two public charities to support, and which it is our duty to secure 
from future wants, by making their permanent funds equal to their pre» 
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sent expenditure. Such object being once attained, it would facilitate the 
consideration and adoption of measures favourable to the new establishment 
proposed ; but always with the express understanding of the conditions 
previously stated. 

“ The Grand Master is induced to make these observations with a view 
of warning the Brethren not to allow their good feelings to carry them 
away, and, by a hasty vote, peril the charitable Institutions already exist- 
ing, and from which the Craft derives so much benefit. 

“ The Grand Master has further to remark, that the Brethren are an- 
nually called upon to furnish a cert in number of Stewards to manage the 
dinners for those two establishments, which become very irksome and ex- 
pensive ; it would, therefore, be both imprudent and improvident to im- 
pose an additional burden upon the Lodges by a call for a third Board of 
Stewards on the formation of a new Institution, and the exertions of which 
Stewards, however great, could scarcely be expected to realize a collection 
of more than one-third the aggregate receipts at the Anniversary Meet- 
ings on behalf of the existing oharities ; and that mainly at the cost and 
loss of those two oharities. 

“ The Grand Master has moreover to add, that although similar institu- 
tions may be formed in various parts of the continent, yet the same neces- 
sity cannot be pleaded for their existence in this country, because the many 
charitable foundations throughout England, to which the Brethren may 
have access, preclude the urgency of this appeal to their oharitable exertions 
as Masons.” 

“ Kensington Palace, 6th Dec., 1887.” 

Brother Oucefix then made a very pathetio appeal to the assembly in 
behalf of the aged objects of the proposed charity, which made an evident 
impression on the Brethren present. It was replied to by Brothers Lyth- 
goe and Henderson, who expressed a fear lest the contemplated institution 
should inflict an injury on the existing charities. The latter observed, 
that “ he did not feel himself called on to recommend the adoption of the 
motion in its prese#t form ; but if the worthy Brother would allow a little 
modification in the wording of the resolution, he had no doubt it would be 
carried by the Grand Lodge with that unanimity which he was satisfied was 
so anxiously looked for by the Brother who had brought the question for- 
ward.” 

Brother Cruoefix immediately met the suggestion by withdrawing bis 
originial motion, and with the concurrence of the seconder, immediately 
framed another ; and not wishing to occupy the time of the Grand Lodge 
by a reply, the following resolution was put and carried unanimously : — 

“ That this Grand Lodge recommend the contemplated Asylum for 
aged and: decayed Freemasons to the favourable consideration of the 
Craft ” 
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The Resolution was unanimously confirmed at the subsequent Quarterly 
Communication in March. 

, This was a great point gained for the friends of the projected Institution ; 
because it furnished an answer to that frequent enquiry of the Provincial 
Brethren y whether the measure had the sanction of the Masonic Authori- 
ties! or whether it was a mere private speculation ? From this period dona- 
tions and subscriptions increased ; and the well-wishers of the charity en- 
joyed the pleasing anticipation! that the benevolent design would now be 
oarried into a speedy and efficient operation. A list of the subscribers was 
published! and a code of regulations circulated amongst the Fraternity. 

“ That it is expedient to provide for the wants of the meritorious! but 
aged and deeayed Freemason, by the erection of an Asylum to receive him 
within its sanctuary. 

“ That a donation of Fifty Guineas and upwards, shall render the donor 
eligible to be proposed as a Vice-President. 

“ That a donation of Twenty Guineas, shall constitute a Life Governor. 

“ That a donation of Ten Guineas shall constitute a Life Subscriber. 

u That Two Guineas annually constitute a Governor. 

“ That One Guinea annually shall constitute a Subscriber. 

“ That Fifty Guineas from a Lodge shall entitle it to the privilege of a 
Life Governor so long as the Lodge shall exist. 

“ That Twenty Guineas from a Lodge shall entitle it to a like privilege 
for twenty-five years. 

“ That Ten Guineas from a Lodge shall entitle it to the privilege of a 
Subscriber for fourteen years. 

“ Addm 6& — The object of the contemplated Asylum is simple — to pro- 
vide that shelter and support, in his latter days, for the worthy aged a fid 
decayed Freemason! which nearly all other classes have already done for 
those oonneoted with their happier hours, dependent on their benevo- 
lence. 

“ It would be unnecessary to say any thing in support of such a charity, 
to a body with whom the exercise of that virtue, in itstnost boundless ex- 
tent, is a primary obligation. - Its friends and projectors utterly disolaim 
all idea of interference with the existing Masonic Charities, but they aim- 
ply urge this as the crowning stone of the edifioe, as the sacred ark in 
which those who have, in better times, contributed to the support of these, 
two admirable institutions! may themselves, should the dark hour of dis- 
tress come, find refuge and succor. 

“ While England abounds in Homes of Benevolence for the dis t ressed, 
it appears a strange anomaly that the aged and decayed Freemason alone, 
is without this cheering prospect — an anomaly rendered more striking from 
the fact that no body of men has higher patronage, richer members, or 
more benevolent objects/ 1 
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During this period the Provinces were gaining strength b y the appoint- 
ment of efficient Provincial Grand Masters ; and as their duties became 
more exemplified bj practice, the Brethren increased in seal, by the efficacy 
of their example. Activity on the part of the presiding Officers, always 
produces energy and emulation amongst the Members. In Oxfordshire for 
instance, the seat of learning and science, Freemasonry had previously 
made but a slow and partial progress, although the Brethren were not de- 
ficient in those requisites by which strength and consistency are to be ac- 
quired. But the absence of a master mind, invested with authority to fan 
the glowing embers into a flame, caused a general listlessness which rend- 
ered individual energy incapable of producing that reformation in the con- 
struction of the Lodges, which is the mark of a healthy moral state. 

To remedy this defeot, the Grand Master, with his ustial tact, nominated 
to the office of P. G. M. for Oxford, one of the best and most influential 
Brethren of the Order, the D. G. M. of England, Lord John Churchill, 
who was installed in that city, and appointed his assistant officers with 
great judgment. In his Address after Installation, his Lordship made a 
few very useful observations, which some of his Brethren, who hold a simi- 
lar office in other Provinces, would do well to treasure up in their minds. 
He said “ that there existed no record whatever of any former meetings 
of the Grand Lodge, and that to prevent any excuse for further neglect, be 
should present them with the necessary books to enter their proceedings-^- 
without due order and regularity, continued his Lordship* little good can 
be effected ; but with two such Lodges as art now existing in Oxford, I 
look forward with the greatest expectation. I have been bred in a service 
where the printed regulations are clearly laid down, and any infraction of 
an article contained in them has the penalty affixed, so that any one who 
offends, knows well what he will suffer. In like manner, the Book of Con- 
stitutions points out the duties to be performed, and declares that a breach 
of moral conduct or discipline is to be considered a breach of masonic law. 
I have been pretty well drilled into duty at the Board of General Pur- 
poses, where I have sat for some years, and have very intently watched 
many cases of importance that have come before that meeting, so that I 
cannot plead ignorance of my duty ; and among the directions which re- 
gulate the office of Provincial Grand Master I find these words : — “ The 
Provincial Grand Lodge of each Province is to be assembled hy the P. G. 
M., or his Deputy, at least once in every year for business, &o ” so that I 
have no alternative but to obey. The orders do not simply intimate that 
the Provincial Grand Lodge may be assembled ; but they declare it u to 
be assembled ; and as I point out what my construction of the law is as 
regards myself, I do not hesitate to tell you that I fully expect you will 
use your best endeavours to prove expert and proficient Masons/’ 

The Brethren of the Humber Lodge, in Kingston-upon-Hull, held % 
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Grand Dinner this year in honour of the majority of the Princess Victoria, 
and agreed to an address of congratulation on that event. It was also 
celebrated at Wakefield, by the Earl of Mexborough, P.G.M., and the Bre- 
thren of West Yorkshire, and many other places in' England. In a word, 
the Provinces appear to have been at this period in a healthy and active 
state. And as time progressed, Freemasonry gathered strength, like a ball 
rolling along the deep snow on a soft and genial morning in the winter 
season. 

The appointment of Lord Ramsay to the Presidency of the Order 
In Scotland, gave a favourable impulse to Freemasonry in the north ; 
and the pure sentiments which his Lordship addressed to the Brethren at 
his installation, infused a favourable anticipation of his future usefulness, 
which has been abundantly verified by facts. Our Scottish brethren being 
now impressed with that true principle of Masonic benevolence, that the 
connection with a Brother Mason, united by a common obligation, and the 
practice of mutual observances, is not severed by death, if he leave behind 
him a family of destitute orphans, this year projected a Masonic Institu- 
tion in Edinburgh for educating and advancing the prospects in life of the 
daughters of indigent and deceased Freemasons. In their preliminary ad- 
dress, they confess that “ it has long been held as a matter of reproach 
against the Masonic Fraternity iu Scotland, that while, in every part of 
the empire, provision is making for the education of the distressed poor, 
and the capitals of the sister kingdoms possess institutions exclusively be- 
longing to the Craft, which are at once the pride and boast of the nation ; 
the metropolis, though rich in other valuable institutions, possesses no 
establishment devoted exclusively to tbe benefit of the children of Free- 
masons, a society which, from the earliest period of antiquity, has stood 
pre-eminent for practical benevolence in every quarter of the civilised 
world.” By the above establishment, therefore, they have nobly redeemed 
the character of Scottish Masonry. 

The Brethren of the north still further distinguished themselves during 
the present year, by holding a Grand Assembly at Glasgow, under the au- 
thority of the Lord Provost, the ‘Honourable W. Mills, who was also Pro- 
vincial Grand Master, to level the footstone of a monument to the memory 
of our talented and worthy Brother, Sir Walter Scott, Bart., who was ini- 
tiated into Masonry in the Lodge of St. David’s, Edinburgh. As every 
thing connected with this distinguished individual is of interest to society 
at large, it will be necessary to go somewhat into detail on such a memora- 
ble occasion to Freemasonry. The Magistrates of Glasgow, Gorbals, Cal- 
ton, and Anderton, were in attendance, as well as the entire elite of the 
country, and the Brethren of numerous Lodges, who were formed into a 
general procession, protected by troops of the 9th Lancers, and the 42nd 
regiment of foot, from the Court Hall to St. George’s Square, the site of 
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tbe intended column. The Brethren clothed in full masonic costume, and 
decorated with official and honorary jewels, marched four abreast; each 
Lodge being preceded by a band of music, and recognised by its appro- 
priate banner. The proceedings were conducted with extraordinary regu- 
larity. 44 When the Junior Lodge arrived at the entrance of St. George’s 
Square it halted, and opened right and left, and so on with the other Lodges 
in succession, according to their seniority, in order to allow the Grand. 
Lodge of Scotland to advance to the site of the monumental oolunsn. On 
arriving, the Grand Master proclaimed silence, and the Rev. Dr. McLeod 
mounted a temporary rostrum erected for the occasion, and offered up an 
eloquent and impressive prayer. After which the oeremony of laying the 
foundation-stone was completed, with the usual masonic benediction. 

The Grand Master (the Lord Provost) caused the Grand Treasurer and 
Grand Secretary to deposit the papers and coins in the cavity of the stone, 
the band playing 44 Great Lights to shine/ 1 during which the stone was 
let down with three regular stops. The Grand Mister, with the Sub-Grand 
Master, and Grand Tfardens before them, then passed down to the stone, 
the Grand Master on the Bast, the Grand Wardens on the West, when the 
Grand Master said, 44 Right Worshipful Sub-Grand Master, you will cause 
the various implements to be applied to the stone, in order that it may be 
laid in its bed according to the rules of architecture.” The Sub-Grand 
Master having then ordered the Wardens to do their duty. 

The usual interrogatories were made as follows : — 

Grand Matter. — 44 Right Worshipful Sub-Grand Master, wbfct is the 
proper Jewel of your office V* Answer. — 44 The Squire.” 

44 Have you applied the Square to those parts of the stone that should 
be square V’ Answer. — 44 1 have Most Worshipful Grand Master, and the 
Craftsmen have done their duty.” 

Grand Matter. — 44 Right Worshipful Senior Grand Warden, what is the 
proper Jewel of your office ?” Answer. — 44 The Level.” 

“ Have you applied the Level to the stone f” Antwer.—** I have Most 
Worshipful Grand Master, and the Craftsmen have done their duty.” 

Grand Matter v — “ Right Worshipful Junior Grand Warden, What is 
the proper Jewel of your office V* Answer . — 44 The Plumb.” 

“ Have you applied the Plumb to the several edges of the stone t An* 
steer. — I have Most Worshipful Grand Master, and the Craftsmen have 
done their duty.” 

.The Grand Master then said, “ Having full confidence of your skill in 
the Royal Art, it remains with me now to finish our work.” He then gave 
three knocks on the stone, and said , 44 May this undertaking be conducted 
and completed by the Craftsmen according to the grand plan, in Peace, 
Love, and Harmony.” — The music thereafter playing, 44 On, my dear Bre- 
thren,” during which the cornucopia and cups, with the corn, wine and 
oil, were given to the Sub-Grand Master, and the Senior and Junior Grand 
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Wardens. These they delivered to the Grand Master, in turn, who spread 
the corn, the wine, and the oil on the stone, and pronounced the Grand 
Benediction — “ May corn, wine, and oil, and all the necessaries of life, 
abound among men throughout the world, and may the blessing of the Su- 
preme Grand Architect of the Universe be upon this undertaking, and 
may it be preserved to the latest ages, in order that it may promote the 
views for which this monument is to be erected.” The Band then played 
the “ Mason's Anthem,” and the Grand Master returned to the platform. 
The musio having ceased, the assembly was addressed by the P.G.M., who 
said, — 


u Principal Macfarl&ne and Gentlemen. We have performed an act 
which, while it honours the dead, at the same time honours the living. — 
By erecting a monument to departed genius, we leave to our posterity a 
tangible proof that the generations among whom Sir Walter Scott lived 
were in so far worthy of him, that they could appreciate his merit. We 
have been doing what, more perhaps than any other act, helps society for- 
ward in the road of social improvement. Every monument erected to a 
great and good man, is an ever fresh moral lesson^to the public. We have 
been doing what tends to cement society — in all that concerns men — in the 
matters of public and domestic life — in the certainties of this world and 
the hopes of the next. There are, and in our nature there ever must be, 
a diversity of opinions, and affections. Experience seems to teach, that in 
the society where these are most freely expressed — where men most freely 
emulate each other in endeavours to promote their favourite views — the 
greatest discoveries are made, and the greatest actions are performed. But 
rivalry and emulation alienate men and cultivate the less amiable passions. 

It is good, therefore, to seize on all those occasions which can re unite us 
in that love which is one of the best attributes of our nature ; and what 
occasion can there be so well fitted for this purpose, as when men of every 
creed and every opinion which divide society, unite in common homage to 
the memory of some distinguished fellow-citizen. Their common admin- 
istration teaches them that, however widely they may differ, they still have 
one common nature, and that their points of resemblance form exactly 
what is nobleBt about then}. There could not be a mind more admirably 
constituted fer producing this desirable effect, than that of the great man 
whose memory we meet to honour. Those of his works which will live 
with the nation’s language, are not controversial, stirring up strife ; they ' 
are pictures of life, around which all men gather, to derive enjoyment. — 
Their distinguished features are the power of noting and expressing the 
peculiarities of character, as well as the fertility of invention. We, from 
whose fire-sides — from the living inmates of whose domestic circles his 
characters were drawn — can feel and attest their identity with nature.— 
We have sat at table with — we have shaken hands with — we have quar-~ 
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relied and been friends with — his Dandie Dinmonts, bis Caddie Headriggs, 
and last, though not least, his Bailie Nicol Jarvies. There can be no tes- 
timony to the truth of his portraits so strong and credible as ours. But it 
is from those less familiar with his prototypes that testimony must be borne 
of the poWer and originality of his genius. It has been left to posterity 
to bear this testimony. Already bis fame has been echoed back to us by 
distant lands, in which a differently constituted society judges as impar* 
tially of his merits as the latest posterity will be able to do. It must be 
pardoned us if we indulge in a feeling of self-gratulation, that, while every 
anxiety has been expressed to pay a tribute to the memory of Sir Walter 
Scott, Glasgow has been first to realise the honourable intention, He has 
deserved it at our hands*— his heart and imagination were wedded to the 
old chivalrous time — and yet no man has delineated with a more graphio 
hand, the peculiarities of the founders of that stato of society in which we 
of this country live — the originators of that self-reliance and persevering 
enterprise which has changed the face of the whole country around us, 
and which will ohange it to something nobler and better still. Gentlemen, 
I return my sincere acknowledgments to all who have assisted me in the 
discharge of this pleasing and . important duty. * To the Brethren of 
the Grand Lodge: to the Committee of Management: to the Mem* 
bars of the various Public Bodies who have favoured us with their com- 
pany : to the whole o£ my Fellow Citizens, with whom solemnities like 
this draw closer the oorda of love, first knit by move onerous, and there 
fore, more anxious ties $ to all, this monument, when completed, must be 
an interesting object. To me it must be eminently so, from the gratify- 
ing recollections it will ever awaken in my mind.” 

The very Rev. Principal Macfarlane returned thanks in an appropriate 
speech ; at the conclusion of which the band struck up the Mason’s An- 
them, and the Brethren moved off to their respective Lodge rooms. 

In other parts of Scotland the Brethren were equally active and zeal- 
ous ; and took a part in all public works. At Aberdeen the foundation 
stone of the M&rischal College was laid with Masonic honours, by the 
Duke of Richmond. The Brethren of the Operative Lodge at Dundee as- 
sembled in procession at Carnousie to open the Royal Victoria Railway.— 
At Dumfries, the Provinoial Lodges, to the number of twelve, under the 
direction of the D. P. G. M. ^ere convened to assist at the ceremonial of . 
laying the foundation-stone of St. Mary’s Church ; and about the same 
time several Lodges assembled under the proper authorities, to lay the first 
stone of the new Harbour at Stotfield Point. 

.This year was also distinguished by an important petition from Western 
India, which shews the anxiety of our Colonial Brethren to augment the 
influence of Freemasonry in those distant provinces of the empire. The 
objeot of the petition was to induce His Royal Highness the Grand Mas- 
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ter, to constitute a Grand Lodge for those parts, and appoint a District 
Grand Master, withpower to nominate his Officers ; and also Special De- 
puties for the 1 mdre remote parts of the extensive provinces of North 
Western India ; and to legislate generally for the benefit of Masonry there. 
This would undoubtedly be beneficial to Freemasonry, and lead to the most 
gratifying results ; inasmuch as in the absence of competent authorities, 
the Brethren in situations remote from, the Mother Lodge, are apt to re- 
lapse into apathy and indifference, from an apprehension that their pro- 
ceedings might not be in strict accordance with the constitutions of the or- 
der ; besides the disadvantage whieh arises from the want of an authorised 
leader, who is duly qualified to direct and influence the general affairs 
which unite the individual Lodges of a district with each other, and pro- 
mote the unanimity of sentiment and action which is essential to the wel- 
fare and prosperity of any public institution. At a subsequent Quarterly 
Communication of Grand Lodge, the Grand Master announced, that in 
consideration of the above petition, it was his intention to place those Pro- 
vinces under the care of the Grand Registrar, with power to nominate a 
Deputy Grand Master, and other Officers, until His Royal Highness shall 
appoint his own immediate representative. The intelligence was received 
in India with the greatest satisfaction. 

In the month of February, the D.P.G.M. for Dorset, laid the first stone 
of a new Guildhall at Weymouth, with Masonic honours, after an appro- 
priate sermon by the Rev. Willoughby Brassey, P.G.O. In May a oon vo- 
cation of the Brethren was holden at Wakefield, by the Earl of M exbor- 
ough, P.G.Mt, for the purpose of laying the foundation stone of the New 
Exchange in that populous and improving town ; at Sid mouth the first stone 
of a new Pier was deposited in the name of the Princess Victoria, by the 
Rev. Dr. C&rwithen, D.P.G.M. The Masons of Bath, although not so- 
licited to assist in the ceremonial of laying the foundation stone of an 
obelisk intended to commemorate the day when the Princess attained her 
majority, determined, by a public dinner, to display their attachment to 
the reigning fkmily, and as a demonstration of respect to that member of 
it who is heir apparent to the throne. In August the fraternity assembled 
at Northampton, to assist in levelling the foot stone of a new Church, in 
All 8aints Parish, which was deposited by the Marquis of Northampton ; 
and at Birmingham the same oeremony was performed at the commence- 
ment of Bishop Ryder's Church, by the Bishop of Worcester, and N. L. 
Torre, Esq. D.P.G.M. of free and accepted Masons for Warwickshire. 

Several testimonials to meritorious Brethren distinguished this year. In 
January a snuff, box was presented to Brother James Burns, L.L.D., F. 
K.S., P.G.M. for the Western Provinces of India ; in Mareh a silver tank- 
ard to Brother Provost Rutherford, of St Andrew’s Lodge, Scotland ; in 
April a silver vase to Brother Dr. Burns, previously to his departing for 
^dia ; and a valuable watch and case to Brother Peter Thompson, of the 
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Lodge of Instruction, London. In May a silver onp to Brother W. P. 
Norris, Grand Steward's Lodge ; and a silver salver to Brother Bales 
White, of the Lodge of Unanimity, Taunton. In June a silver waiter and 
tea service to Brother Thomas Bratton, Strafford ; and in December a sil- 
ver cup to Brother Dr. James Rattray, Kilwinning Lodge, Glasgow; a 
silver medal to Brother the Rev. James Norval, St. Peter's Lodge, Mont- 
rose, and a silver snuff box to* Brother M. H. Bracken, Masonic Lodge, 
642, Montrose. 

These details cannot fail to be gratifying to every lover of the ancient 
science. When we observe wealth, rank and talent combining to confet 
“honour on an institution of universal benevolence ; and " the great ones 
of the earth" clad in the badge of innocence, and united in the bond of 
friendship with worthy men in the inferior clashes of sooiety, to trace wis- 
dom and to follow virtue ; we no longer fear for the stability of this great 
and efficient scheme for promoting the interests of morality and science. 


CHAP. Y. 

History of Freemasonry in the Tear 1888. 

In our historical notices of Freemasonry connected with the present 
,tiiaes, it is ncsessaiy to record the progress of the science in every quarter 
of the globe. To confine our observations to oar own country, would be 
to oiroumecribe the Order within very narrow limits, because Masonry is 
universal in its operation. And though it is freely admitted that its eneiv 
gies appear in superior activity amongst ourselves of the United Kingdom, 
•yet Its branches, spreading to distant parts of the globe, bud, and blossom, 
and display healthy tokens of an abundance of sound and wholesome fruit 
To these oar attention mast be directed, as oar feelings are highly inte- 
rested in their behalf, because the pure principles of (he Craft are observed 
to be gradually developing themselves in transactions, which combine 
great public and private usefulness. At the commencement of the year 
1888, the Montego Bay Friendly Lodge, in Jamaica, distinguished itself 
by a public display of much interest to the oommunity, and of essential 
benefit to the Lodge. At the annual Inauguration of the Officers, a pro- 
cession was formed to Church, and a sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Brother Lawton, for the benefit of the Asylum for aged and decayed Free- 
masons; after which the mm of £60. was collected* The Brethren ad- 
journed to dinner, and many benevolent speeches were delivered ; while 
peace and harmony reigned throughout the entire proceedings. The day's 
entertainment, from the impressive, orderly, and correct performance of 
all the ceremonies and duties, must form a striking evidence to the inhabit 
tints, of the benefits arising from Freemasonry ; is the Brethren subscribe 
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ed liberally to further the objects of aft Institution at so great a distance! 

. that they could scaroely expect to participate in the advantages of its 
operation. 

Such meetings as these, where sacred charity is blended with social 
mirth, and the mutual interchange of benevolent feelings ; do indeed shew 
Freemasonry in its true light, as an institution which fosters and improves 
the best affections of our nature ; and carries into active operation the 
maxim of the wisest and most holy of beings — “ do unto others as you 
would have them do to you.” 

The provinces in our own country shewed this year a considerable de- 
gree of activity. Grand meetings were holden in every part of the united 
kingdom, attended by the rich and talented, the nobility and clergy, as 
well as the more humble brethren who swell out our ranks by their num- 
bers, respectability, and moral worth. In many instances processions were 
used, which bore a character of imposing splendour unknown to tfie fra- 
ternity fifty years ago. The great improvements which have taken place 
in the Masonic costume and appointments are highly judicious, and shew 
a disposition in our rulers to advance progressively with the times in dis- 
play, as well as in science and benevolence. And in those instances where 
processions have been deemed necessary, the proceedings have borne an 
animated and decorous character, that clearly evinces the decided interest 
with which Freemasonry is regarded in the present day; not only by the 
brethren, but by those who profess to view our transactions with doubt, 
jealousy, or curiosity ; and deliberate with themselves on the propriety 
and prudenoe of joining our ranks. There are indeed many uninitiated 
persons, who, while they outwardly affect to regard the order with indiffer- 
ence, actually take a very great interest in its proceedings, and watch our 
motions with a scrutinizing eye. To all suoh persons the activity of on If 
Provincial Lodges, openly displayed, presents a favourable view of the 
oraft ; and as in most cases, the unimpeachable conduct of the brethren 
exemplifies their profession, we are at no loss to account for the rapid in* 
ereaoe, both in numbers and respeotability, which have strengthened and 
improved the Order in the present day. 

It is quite dear that a great moral revolution has been effected in the 
public mind, respecting the science of Freemasonry. The mist of preju* 
dice which floated before the eyes of our forefathers, and occasioned feel* 
ings and impressions unfavourable to the Craft, have been cleared away by 
the undisguised record of our social meetings; and suspicions which for- 
merly indulged against us, for want of Masonio information, which has 
been recently furnished freely, are no longer allowed to operate to our dis- 
advantage. Hence those who regarded Freemasonry with feelings allied 
to horror and disgust, now look on it with indulgence ; and many of its 
prejudiced oppoaers have joined its ranks; and laud the Institution which 
wat .nee a stumbling block and an objeot of detestation. Such is the 
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present influence of our noble Order. Let the Brethren be careful to de- 
fend the ancient landmarks, and to adorn the science by the practice of 
moral virtue ; and soon Freemasonry will cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea. 

We have now arrived at an epoch in Masonry. The subscriptions were com- 
pleted for presenting a trophy to the Grand Master, on his having occupied 
the throne of the Grand Lodge for a quarter of a century ; a fact unex- 
ampled in the history of Masonry, and the offering being ready for presen- 
tation, the Brethren assembled numerously at Freemasons Hall, to cele- 
brate the Grand Festival, at which the ceremony was to take place. Nearly 
five hundred Brethren were present. His Royal Highness occupied the 
throne, being in excellent health and spirits. When the routine business 
was disposed of, Lord John Churchill rose and expressed himself ks fol- 
lows : — 

" I am quite incompetent to do justice to the toast which I am about to 
offer. I shall therefore content myself by proposing to yojx the health of 
our M.W.O.M., an individual whom no eulogy of mine can affect, and 
who has so kindly presided over us for a quarter of a oentury.” 

His Lordship then read the following address of the Committee of the 
Masonic Offering : 

"To His Royal Highness Prince Augustus Frederick, Buka of Sussex, 
K. G., &c. &c., Ac., most Worshipful Grand Master of Ancient, Free, 
and Accepted Masons of England. 

Most Worshipful Sir, 

" We, a Committee of the Brethren associated for the purpose of pre- 
senting a votive offering to their Grand Master, respectfully approach your 
Royal Highness to express the feelings, and to fulfil the wishes of the 
great body of Masons whom we represent. 

41 For them, Sir, and for ourselves, we fervently acknowledge the deep 
debt of gratitude due to your Royal Highness from the Craft of England. 
We do honejar to ourselves in thus publicly proclaiming the truth and the 
boast, that the illustrious Prince, who, during the twenty-five years now 
rolled by, has ruled the order by its own free choice, has rendered to Ma- 
sonry services unparalleled in its history. 

"For the high social rank which the Fraternity now holds in this coun- 
try — for the absolute exclusion from our peaceful temple of those divi- 
sions, religious and political, by which men are elsewhere Attracted— for 
our increased and increasing prosperity we feel and we glory in the recol- 
lection how much we owe to your Royal Highness. The events of the 
last quarter of a century, afford a bright example to other countries, and 
to future times, how perfectly, under a wise, benevolent, and zealous ruler. 
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the freedom of our Institutions ms y consist with the preservation of anion 
and discipline, the happiness of onr Members, and the promotion of all 
those high interests which are the great objects of Freemasonry. 

" In testimony of the deep sense which we and onr Brother Snbscribers 
entertain of the obligations which we owe, in common with every member 
of the Order, we pray your Royal Highness to he pleased to accept the 
work of art which is now before ns. It will, we Are persuaded, derive value 
in your Royal Highness’s estimation, from the circumstance, that in this 
offering of gratitude, Masons of all ranks and in all countries have con- 
curred. Towards this grateful object, contributions have spontaneously 
flowed from Brethren far and near; in Lodges, and as individuals, from 
the Provincial Grand Master to the entered Apprentice, from the British 
Isles .to the farthest parts of the world. The sentiments which the Bre- 
thren entertain towards your Royal Highness, have proved to be as uni- 
versal as the principles which they are taught to profess. 

“ To preserve some record of these sentiments, and the oooeoon and 
mode of their expression, we have embodied, in print, a statement of the 
circumstances attending this offering* And we farther pray yo nr Royal 
Highness to acoept this copy of the tittle volnme from which the fuUce 
historian may learn how strong and how just are the feelings by whieh we 
are animated towards our illustrious Grand Master. 

“ Finally, and in the heartfelt consciousness that in tins prayer every 
good Mason wiH unite, we supplicate the Great Architect of the universe, 
that the favours of Heaven may be continued to him who has so well de- 
served them ; and that your Royal Highness may long rule, in health and 
happiness, over a grateful and united Brotherhood. 

“ Freemasons’ Hall, 25th April, A. L. 5842.’* 

The offering was raised upon an elevation behind the chair, pnd covered 
with p white cloth. The recess in which it was placed was hiddeq with 
purple cloth, and a vast body of light was thrown upon the ppot. When 
his Lordship presented the little volume descriptive of the offering, to His 
Royal Highness, Brothers Crucefix and Norris, who supported the drapery, 
suddenly withdrew it, and the offering bmqsf into view amidst general ap- 
probation. Lord John Churchill was much affected whabt .reading the ad- 
dress, the honoured object of its aoceptanpe betrpyed considerable emotion. 
The Committee were ranged behind the chair so as tp f see the company. 
After the applause had subsided, His Royal Highness rose, and addressed 
the Brethren in the following words : 

11 Brother R. W. Deputy Grand Master, Provincial Grand Masters, Offi- 
cers of the Grand Lodge, and Brethren, — I rise under feelings of intense 
interest; and, if I may use the expression, amidst a warfare of feelings, to 
utter my humble and sincere thanks for the kindness evinced to me on the 
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Present occasion. It is not the trifle that is offered, bpi the sensation it 
has produoed, which affects me j it is of a mingled nature, and consequent- 
ly very difficult to express, 

“Surrounded by so many faces, seeing so many hind friends, and yet mark- 
ing vacancies, crowded as the tables are, which cast a shade upon thought, 
it is impossible to feel very lively, or that I should express myself as I 
pught. You have kindly noticed the past period of twenty-five years — 
aye, to me twenty-five years of great anxiety — I have presided over you 
with fidelity, yet sometimes with feelings of oppression. Your kindness 
has given vigour, and I feel renovated ; and from that kindness I have de- 
rived my confidence. In my career I have met with many and severe trials 
— trials to ybich human nature ought to be exposed, and which, as a Ma- 
son, it was my duty to bear up against I have observed many a kind 
heart hex been lpid low, and my aoeount must be rendered up. On the 
mercy of God I have ever relied, and in /the rectitude of my conscience I 
, shall ley down my head in peace. That is a subject which every morning 
* Mason ought to osll to mind when he supplicates his Maker, aud when 
he doses his eyes. 

“ Vhen the profane, who do not know our mysteries, are carried away 
by prejudice, and do not acknowledge the value of our Society, let them 
team by our conduct, that a good Mason is a good moral man, and as suck 
will not trifip jf itb bis obligation. 

“ The principles of morality I am bound to enforce, and did I not, 1 
should betray thS confidence you repose in me. For myself, I want no 
compliment; no favour. Deeply as I am indebted to the Brethren, yet I 
eould not receive a oompHment out of the fund of the Grand Lodge. — 
Twice I have refused that compliment, because that is public property, tc 
be appropriated to Masonic matters only, and it would be highly incorrect 
to encroach upon it in any other w»J * and if one farthing of it be touched 
fa any other purpose than that of ekarity, you would he wanting in your 
duty. The Brethren then, listened to pm and the matter dropped. I, how- 
ever, stated, that if at some future period a spontaneous and united offer 
of a compliment, not take? from the public fund, was decided upon, after 
twenty-five years of service, I should not object. The Duke of Sussex in 
aooeptipg this offer, oannot be accused of robbing the Poor Mason of a 
single penny. Arriving at the twenty-sixth year of my Presidency, it is 
a warning to me bey I am placed. 

« &fy duty as y#ur Grand Master is, t° take oare that no political or re- 
ligious question intrudes itself, and had I thought that in presenting this 
tribute, any political feeling had influenced the Brethren, I can only say, 
that then the Grand Master would not have been gratified. Our object is 
unanimity, and we can find a centre of unanimity unknown elsewhere. I 
recollect twenty-five years ago, at a meeting in many respects similar to the 
present, a magnificent Jewel (by a voluntary vote,) was presented to Earl 
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Moira previous to bis journey to India. I had the honour to preside', and 
I remember the powerful and beautiful appeal which that excellent Brother 
made on the occasion. I am now sixty* six years of age — I say this with- 
out regret — the true Mason ought to think that the first day of his birth 
is but a step on his way to the final close of life; When I tell you that 
I have completed forty years of a masonic life — there may be older Mh- 
sons — but that is a pretty good specimen of my attachment to the Order* 

“ In 1798 I entered masonry in a Lodge at Berlin, and there 1 served 
several offices, and as Warden was a representative of the Lodge in the 
‘Grand Lfdge of England. I afterwards was acknowledged and received 
with the usual compliment paid to a member of the Royal family, by be- 
* ing appointed a Past Grand Warden. I again went abroad for three years, 
and on my return joined various Lodges; and upon the retirement of the 
Prince Regent, who become Patron of the Order, I was elected Grand 
Master. An epoch of considerable interest intervened, and I became 
charged, in 1818, with a most important mission — the union of the two 
London Societies. My excellent Brother, the Duke of Kent, accepted the 
title of Grand Master of the Athol Masons, as they were denominated ; I 
was the Grand Master of those called the Prince of Wales’s. In three 
months we carried the union of the two societies, and I had the happiness 
’of presiding over the united Fraternity. This I consider to have been the 
happiest event of my life. It brought all Masons upon the level and 
square, and shewed the world at large, that the differences of common life 
did not exist in Masonry; and it shewed to Masons, that by a long pull 
a strong pull, and a pull altogether, what great good might be effected. 

“ I have endeavoured all through my masonic career, to bring into Ma- 
sonry the great fact, that from the highest to the lowest, *ail should feel 
convinced that the one could not exist without the other. Every Mfcsou 
owes respect to the recognized institutions of society, and the higher his 
station, the more is required from him. The great power of Masonry is 
'the example — the chain extends from the highest to the lowest, and If one 
link shall break, the whole is endangered. 

“ I recommend to yod order, regularity, and observance of masonic du- 
ties. If you differ with any Brother, never attribute sinister motives to 
*him with whom you differ. These are principles, Brethren, which I hope 
to enforce ; and many a time have I checked myself from too marked ah 
expression, thinking that a Brother might not be aware of his position, 
‘and we have argued the matter in private. I trust in this,' the twenty- 
fifth year of my Presidency, I may not be considered saying too much by 
♦declaring what I b&ve always done. I am grateful for the kindness and 
affection hitherto shewn, and that my government, so far as it may be SO 
considered, is one of kindness and confidence. I onoe again enjoin ob- 
servance of the laws, which are founded upon equity, and not special 
pleading. Equity is our principle — honour our guide, — I gave full soups 
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to my feelings in Grand Lodge, and lave forgotten all that passed, except 
those of good will with which I left it; and assure the Brethren, that at* 
long as my services are at my own command, the Grand Lodge may claim 
them ; bat they shall be given honestly, fearlessly, and faithfully. Again, 
I sincerely thank the Brethren, and drink good health to all.” 

His Royal Highness resumed his seat amidst the warmest exhibition of 
grateful feelings ever witnessed in Freemasons’ HalL 

The Masonic offering was a Candelabrum, the base being about twenty- 
eight inches long by twenty-four inches broad ; the greatest extent of the 
branohes for the lights is three feet by two feet six inches. The prin- 
ciple feature of the design is a circular temple of architecture, formed by 
six columns of the Corinthian order, supporting an enriched dome, crown- 
ed by the figure of Apollo. On the frieze are represented the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac. In the interior of the temple, resting on a tesselated pave- 
ment, is seen the altar with the volume of the sacred law unfolded, and 
thp square and compasses thereon. The templq is raised on a circular pe- 
destal, which again rests on a square plinth or step ; on the projecting an- 
gles of which are seated four figures emblematical of astronomy, geometry, 
sculpture and architecture. Astronomy is contemplating the heavens and 
holding in one hand a sextant, and in the other a telescope, her head crown- 
ed with stars as with a diadem, five in number. Geometry is depicted as 
contemplating the globe, measuring its parts and ascertaining its propor- 
tions with the compasses ; and the mystic triangle is marked on her pe- 
destal correct. Soulptnre is represented with the mallet and chissel, hav- 
ing just completed the t^ust of Socrates, emblematical of the devotion of 
the fine arts to the promotion of the moral virtues. Architecture is typi- 
fied by the plan of a temple which she is unfolding to view*. The whole 
of the temple, with its classical accompaniments, is placed on a superb 
base. From the angles spring four branohes for lights, the cup to receive 
the lights being in the form of the lotus leaf. The whole may be used as 
a candelabrum when artificial light is required, or otherwise without tb$ 
branches in its more simple form, without appearing imperfect. The base 
has on each of its four faces an ornamented panel. Three of these are 
enriched with historical tablets in low relief and the fourth contains the 
inscription. The frames of these tablets are ornamented with the olive, 
corn, and pomegranate, emblematical of those blessings of Providence 
which Masonry teaches ns to diffuse and employ for the welfare of our fel- 
low creatures. The tablet on the principal face represents the Union of 
the two Fraternities of English Freemasons, so happily accomplished by 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex iu conjunction with his Royal 
Highness the late Duke of Kent, in the year 1813. The two illustrious 
Grand Masters, surrounded by their respective Grand Officers and other 
Brethren, are represented as ratifying and completing the Act of Union ) 
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the instrument of which was forthwith deposited in the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, the symbol of the Qrand Edifice of Union. The all-seeing Eye of 
Providence is represented as casting its refulgent rays on the deed. The 
tablet to the left of the above represents Solomon receiving from his father 
King David, the plan of the temple to be erected at Jerusalem, according 
to the instructions which the Almighty had communicated to him in a 
vision. The third tablet represents tbe temple completed, and King Solo- 
mon in the act of dedicating it to Cod’s holy service. The fourth tablet 
•contains the inscription, which is as follows : — 

TO 

His Royal Highness 
Prince Augustus Frederick 
DUKE OF SUSSEX, K. G., 

Ac., Ac., Ac., 

In Commemoration of Completing 
Twenty-five Tears 

Grand Master of English Freemasons. 

From his Affectionate Brethren. 

1838 .* 

A grand masonic fete was this year given in DubHn by the brethren of 
St. Patrick’s Lodge, No. 50, to upwards of a thousand of the elite of that 
city, including the Viceroy, and her Excellency the Countess of Mulgtave 
and suite, who arrived at the Rotunda, where the entertainment was given, 
in six carriages, escorted by the 8th Hussars; and were received by Past 
Masters Baldwin, Tenison, Wright, and Fittoo ; and a procession was 
formed to conduct the vice-regal party to the throne room. The apart- 
ments for dancing and refreshments were beautifully deoorated with masonic 
banners and devices ; and brilliantly illuminated with ormolu lustres, dis- 
posed with great taste and magnificence. The band of the Royal Fuei- 
leers, in full uniform, was in attendance. When the doors were opened, 
the throng of carriages commenced setting down their company in Cavan* 
dish Row, where a covered canopy curtained with light blue moreen and 
carpeted with scarlet, had been erected for their reception. 

When the rooms were filled, the scene was very gay and imposing. The 
tadiant array of white and blue plumage ; the exquisitely wrought dresses 
of every tint and hue, which varied taste could suggest; the sparkling of 
diamonds, and eyes still brighter, flashing from the oouotlees beauties 
whtise presence graced this gorgeous assembly, combined with the various 
jnilitary uniforms, and the oostly insignia of the brethren, rich in *• the 
grandeur and glory of jewelled gold,” tended to heighten the efieet and 

• The above description has been extracted from the published Pamphlet of the 
proceedings. 
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throw a pleasing variety over a scene which looked like a fairy festival m 
an eastern romance. 

The members appeared in the new uniform of the lodge No. 50. The 
coat black, velvet collar and cuffs, lined in the skirts and breast with white 
Satin ; the button silver, having on it in raised characters, the square and 
oompasses surmounting the letters A.#.l*(St. Patrick’s Lodge) and under- 
neath the figures, 50. The Brethren not departing from the cherished 
principles of Freemasonry, but on the contrary being anxious to promote 
employment amongst the impoverished weavers, appeared in tabinet or 
poplin vests of various colours, for the most part embroidered in gold or 
silver of the most elaborate workmanship. The Brethren of 50 being the 
hosts, in order to distinguish them from those enrolled under other war- 
rants, wore rosettes of blue satin ribbon on their right arms. 

The vice-regal party promenaded daring the intervals of dancing; when 
an orchestral band, whioh was also in attendance, performed a mdangty 
consisting of selections from Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, the Overture of 
Tancredi, Monart’s la Noaaedi Figaro, and other pieces of an equally popu- 
lar description. 

The banquet was conducted on a principle of unusual splendour, regard- 
less of expense ; and accommodations were made for a thousand persons. 
The Throne for the Master wss placed on a platform one foot above the : 
level of the chief table, and covered with crimson doth. At the back 
were the lodge banners crosswise, supporting a canopy of blue velvet, 
trimmed with gold bullion, Ac. The figure of St. Patrick was emblazoned 
in the centre of the frieze, which was conspicuously surrounded by the 
rose, thistle, and shamrock; descending from the proscenium, which was 
supported by allegorical figures, was a radiating star of seven points, in 
the centre of which, in royal purple, were the initials V. R. most beauti- 
fully emblazoned, and presenting a complete ckef*d<xuvrt of art. In the 
centre table, was a marble bust of the Qneen, canopied with exotics, and 
surrounded with masonic and mythological devices, arches of confectionary, 
and pieces montecs of burnished gold. The utmost order and regularity 
prevailed on this memorable occasion ; and the most beautiful remark of 
Lord Mulgrave, after his health had been proposed by the W. M., merits 
the notice of every Free and Accepted Mason. His Excellency rose and said. 


“ He certainly must plead guilty to the charge of not being a member : 
of the time-honoured Order of Masonry. I regret,” he added, “ that I 
am obliged to admit this; my only consolation, and it is a great one, is, 
that I safer under this defect in common with the entire of that part of 
the creation whioh is generally admitted to approach nearest to perfec- 
tion ; and no Irishman can venture to pronounce that to be a great error 
whioh is committed by sll those lovely ladies around, whom it would be 
high treason against the laws of gallantry to deny to be fruitless.” 
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Having already exceeded the space which, in a brief and general his* 
tory of the Craft, can be appropriated to the proceedings of an individual 
lodge, ijre close our account of this most gratifying display. But it reflects 
credit to Freemasonry in general, and to the Members of “ Fifty” in par* 
ticular, to have thus succeeded in uniting the honours of masonry and hos- 
pitality, by assembling together, under the masonic banner, not merely 
“ the high and lofty ones of the earth,” but also, as Bro. Ellis, who offi- 
ciated a$ chairman on this interesting occasion, very felicitously observed, 
in proposing the concluding toast, 

“ A lovely band of ladies, culled from the garden of Irish beauty, and 
conducted by our fair and noble guest, the Countess of Mulgrave. To at- 
tempt a description of the leader, or of the band, were alike fatile. To 
paint in words the bright eyes— the lips steeped in loveliness, and the 
golden hair in whose flowing locks love has this night spread a thousand 
nets, is altogether impossible, unless I were that favoured fairy who spoke 
pearls ; and to express our feelings towards the possessors of those beau- 
ties is equally impossible, unless my lips were touched with fire. To Her 
Excellency, and to that lovely band, we owe every sentiment of pleasure 
add delight which we have this night experienced. They have spread hap- 
piness on every side around them — they have poured upon our festival the 
rosy light of beauty, and have made our Banquet-hall (like the sea whence 
Venus sprang) to teem with all the graces. To say that her Excellency’s 
virtues and accomplishments render her worthy to be the leader of that 
hand of beauty, is as high a compliment as can be paid, in my opinion, to 
any body ; and yet not more than truth j and to declare that we desire to 
see Her Excellency often filling that distinguished station, is only to give 
utterance to a sentiment which is swelling at the heart, and bursting to 
the lips of every Brother of the Order.” 


The annual festival of the Asylum for Aged and Decayed Freemasons 
Was celebrated in the month of June, and numerously attended. Bro. 
Alderman Thomas Wood in the chair ; who, in the course of the evening, . 
advocated the wants and distresses of his aged Brethren with equal ability 
and zeal. He met every objection with deliberate argument and unan- 
swerable fact ; and in a speech of great extent and power, pleaded the 
sacred cause of charity With such overwhelming effect, that the subscrip- 
tions exceeded £S00. 

Communications of great importance were submitted to the (fraud Lodge > 
of Ireland, at the July meeting, from the (fraud Lodges of Scotland, Hew : 
York, and Virginia, praying for the establishment of a friendly intercom*® 
between the Brethren of all the respective countries ; which being referred 
to a Committee, it was resolved, that a friendly communication between * 
the several Grand Lodges is most desirable, inasmuch as it will promote 
that good feeling and paternal intercourse which is to be advocated among 
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the Craft all over tbe globe, and will operate to a considerable extent in 
checking impropriety ; as by mutual exposure of such cowans and bad 
masons as have been excluded from the Craft, for their improprieties in 
other Grand Lodges, imposition on the charitable and true Mason will be 
checked ; exclusive of saving the Craft from the contamination which they 
must suffer by association with such excluded Masons. 

In like manner, during the following year, Brother Hcbeler, of the 
Grand Lodge of Berlin, and Brother Burmester, of the Grand Lodge of 
Hamburgh, were respectively introduced as representatives of those Grand - 
Lodges in the Grand Lodge of England ; and, by the appointment of His 
Royal Highness the Grand Master, took their seats as Past Senior Grand 
Wardens ; and Brother J. Peter Baser was delegated, with the same rank, 
to represent the Grand Lodge of England in the Grand Royal York Lodge 
of Berlin. 

Such a friendly intercourse amongst the great bodies of Masons in every 
nation and province, would be most beneficial, for the order is universal. 
R gives a preference to no' country or people j regards neither colour, lan* 
goage, nor climate ; but proceeds in its sober course, on the broad princi- 
pie of that general relationship which exists amongst all people as the* 
children of a common parent, and the creatures of a benevolent God ; and 
stretches out its arms of love to all mankind without respect of person^ 
because all tbe world are Brethren. 

This year the “ New Temple/' Freemasons’ Hall, was altered, enlarged 
and beautified, under the superintendence of Brotbcr Philip Hardwicke, 
Esq. Grand Superintendent of Works. On removing some portion of 
the roof of the New Temple, the timbers were found so affected with tbe 
dry-rot as to render it neoessary to take off the entire roof, and renew it 
in a more substantial manner. It is the opinion of the architect, that had 
this examination been delayed, the structure itself would not have lasted 
four years longer ; so subtle aud so destructive is the dry-rot, that from the 
wood-work it affects gradually the bricks and even stone, in the very heart 
of which it is often found. It has the character of a “ mushroom” in the 
rapidity of its growth with that of the mildew in its destructive effect.—* 
Whatever difference of opinion may exist on the propriety of incurring the 
expense/necessity appeared to sanction the policy of a complete restora- 
tion of the Temple. From the effect of this improvement the Brethren 
ate furnished with ample accommodation at the Quarterly Committees of 
the Craft, and the Convocations of the Supreme Chapter of the Royal 
Arch. It is better adapted for hearing ; and the display of Grand Officers 
on the elevated platform is a sight cheering and imposing to the Brethren 
beneath. 

At the close of the year 1838 some symptoms of an organized opposi- 
tion to the establishment of the projected Asylum for aged and decayed 
Freemasons began to appear. . At the Grand Lodge in December, a com* 
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ihunication was made ftota His Royal Highness the Hake of Sussex, in; 
which, as we hive already sees, he expressed a fear that this institution* 
Would touch on the existing charities. Many excellent and worthy Bre»' 
thren entertained the same apprehension, thinking that an otiject, how 
meritorious soever it might be, would be purchased at too dear a rate, if 
attended with jeopardy to establishments whose benefits have been tested 
by experience. An absolute good in possession being considered of greater 
value, than another in prospect. It will be seen that these incipient fears' 
ripened into discord between the parties ; which bus become matter of deep 
rfegret to the moderate portion of both ; inasmuch as such differences 7 
amongst the , fraternity create great scandal, and weaken the bonds by 4 
which its hold on public sympathy is cemented and confirmed. Freetna*' 
sonry is a system of peace, order, and harmony. The elements of dispute - 
and division are not found in any of its institutes. The Brethren meet on 
the level and part on the square. The utmost extent of fraternal affection 
which can subsist between mah and man, is expected to be displayed 
amongst the Brethren of our order in a Mason’s Lodge. It is enjoined : 
equally in the ancient Charges, the Constitutions, and the Leotures ; and 
the world at large, amidst all their cavils and objections on other points, 
are inclined to give us credit for our brotherly love. 

The Brethren localised in Sidney have constituted themselves into 
Lodges; and even in this remote quarter of the globe, the reports are most) 
gratifying. This year the Masonic body presented an address to Sir Rich* 
ard Bourke, E. C. B. the Governor, on his departure from New South 
Wales, which was graciously received; and in his reply, the Governor 
bears testimony to the praise-worthy manner in which the Craft was ooq- 
ducted in the colony. “ To your Society,” he said, “1 am a stranger, ex* 
cept by the knowledge I possess of the charitable and peaceful conduct 
which has distinguished its members in this colony. Tour public proces- 
sions have been orderly and well conducted. Your intercourse amongst 
yourselves, I am happy to learn, is conciliatory and friendly in a high dn» • 
gree ; and wishing you a continuance of the happiness and harmony that 
prevails amongst you, I sincerely reciprocate your l^ind expressions of 
good mb and regard.” 

The foundation stones accompanied by Masonic honours and formalities 
are not numerous in this year. A few instances however may be put on 1 
record to shew that the Fraternity were not entirely unemployed. The, 
first stone of a Light House, at Gibraltar, was laid in the month of April - 
by his Excellency Major General Sir Alexander Woodford, K.C.B., assist- 
ed by Brother The Rev. Dr. Burrow, P.G.M. In June the same assist- 
ance was rendered at the commencement of a series of bridges and viadoots 
on the line of the Glasgow and Ayr Railway, by Brother George John- 
son, Esq., G.M., of Kilwinning Lodge, and P.G.M. for Ayrshire; aoeom* 
panted along the line by a Masonic procession, and crowds of qpeotataqm 
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every rank of life ; which produced a singular and imposing effect In 
August the foot stones of St George’s Chapel and St John’s Church, Staly 
Bridge and Dunkinfield, in Lancashire, were levelled by Lord Comber- 
mere, P.G.M. for Cheshire; and at Sabden, near Whalley, in the same 
county, by Le Gendre N. Starkie, P.G.M. ; at Forres in Scotland, of a 
new Court house and Public Offices, by the D.P.G.M. Brother John Hoyes, 
Esq., late Speaker of the House of Assembly, Grenada ; of the Glasgow 
Bailway, and a Cotton Mill at Greenock, by the D.P.G.M., Brother Adam 
M. Leis^i, Esq., Provost of Greenock. 

At the close of this chapter it is our pleasing duty to record the names 
of those Brethren whom the Craft have delighted to honour by testimonials 
expressive of their esteem. In March, a Past Master’s Jewel was pre- 
sented to Pro. W. Loyd Thomas, Salisbury, Waltham Cross ; and a Silver 
Cup to Bro. C. Gibson, Pomfret Lodge, Northampton. In May, a silver 
Etruscan Vase to Bro. Barnett Isaacs, Friendly Lodge, Montego Bay, 
Jamaica; and in September, a Silver Cup and Salver to Bro. Wm. Ste- 
phenson, St. George’s Lodge Grenada. 


CHAP. VL 


History of Freemasonry in the Tear 1839. 


The best evidence that can be adduced of the interest which Freema- 
sonry is assuming amongst all ranks and descriptions of men, is found in 
the gratifying fact, that the nobility and gentry are not only leaders of the 
Grand and Provincial Grand Lodges ; but in every Province are devoting 
their time, and talents, and influence, to the extension of the Craft, by a 
regular attendance on the stated meetings of Private Lodges, and a free 
participation in their offices. And these constitute the best preparation for 
tbe highest honours Masonry can bestow. The Right Hon. Lord South- 
ampton fills the Senior Warden’s chair in the Lodge of Fidelity, Towces- 
ter ; the Earl of Aboyne holds the same situation in the Lodge of St. 
Peter, in the City of Peterborough, and is W. M. of the Aboyne Lodge, 
in Scotland ; the Right Hon. Lord Monaon is W. M. of the Surrey Lodge, 
Reigate ; Sir Edw. Brackenbury fills the same offioe in the Shakespeare 
Lodge, at Spilsby ; and Sir Cuthbert Sharpe, Bart, in the Palatine Lodge, 
Sunderland ; Sir Edward Ffreoch Bromehead, Bart, is Senior Warden of 
the Witham Lodge, in the City of Lincoln, of which Colonel Sibthorpe is 
a Past Master, having actually occupied the chair of the Lodge ; the Hon. 
G. Fitiwalfc Butler is the Senior Deacon of St. Patrick’s Lodge, Dublin. 
In the Lodge of St. Brandon, W. Justin O’Driscol, Esq. is W. M. ; and 
Captain Corrigan and Dr. Waters are the Wardens.* 


• The Duke si Wellington when Colonel in the 33rd Regiment of Foot, was ini- 
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These are among the triumphs of Freemasonry* They confer dignify 
on the Craft, and reflect honour on the noble individuals who thus conde- 
scend to assume the Masonic apron, and assist their more humble Brethren 
in promoting the interests of virtue and science. At a Masonic Festival 
held at Clones, Bro. Tenison, Barrister-at-law, an active and intelligent 
Mason, made an announcement, which shews that in Ireland, as in our 
own country, the science is openly patronized and practised by wealthy and 
educated men. He observed that, 

“ The higher orders and well-informed classes were coming forward to 
seek the honours of Masonry ; why? Because they were convinced that 
it did not contain anything derogatory to the dignity of a gentleman, un- 
worthy the acceptation of a free citizen ; contrary to the conscientious 
scruples of a believing Christian, or opposed to that allegiance which was 
due to our Sovereign Lady the Queen. But, on the other hand, that its 
ordinances and discipline had been productive of the happy effects of ce- 
menting in personal friendship, people of different creeds and countries, and 
uniting in the sacred sympathies of social life, those who, in their dis- 
tracted land, would otherwise be divided through the discordant materials 
of politics or party. Yes, Sir,” continued the eloquent Bro., “ persons of 
property and intelligence are now pressing forward to assist in the resusci- 
tation of Provincial Lodges, encouraged by the hope of doing good, re- 
gardless of* the supineness of mere nominal Masons, and despising the hos- 
tility of those, who, unbound by 

Honour's sacred tie, the law of kings ; 

The noble mind's distinguishing perfection ; 

That aids and strengthens virtue where it meets her, 

And imitates her actions where she is not 

would crumble in the dust a fabric built for the shelter of infant destitu- 
tion and aged decay ; and which presents a common centre, where all can 
associate without being disturbed by the difference of opinion.” 

This representation is exceedinglg gratifying, because it illustrates the 

tiated into Freemasonry in Lodge 494, which was at that time held in the Castle of 
Dangan, County Meath ; the late Earl of Mornington, his Grace's father, being W. 
M. at the time. He was duly passed, after the usual examination ; and in the phrase- 
ology of the Lodge, entered at the southern gate, and afterwards raised. The follow- 
ing Brethren, being members, were present : many of them, in the words of the Irish 

Bro George Lowther, M. P. 

Earl Mornington 

—Marquess Wellesley 
— F. North, Earl of Guildford 

Robt. Perceval 

Robt Waller 

Richd. Leslie 

Arthur Wellesley. 


bard, “ have been famous in story,” 

Bro. Sir James Somerville, Bart. 

— - S ir Benj. Chapman, Bart. 

Ham. Georges, M. P. 

— — Delvin, late Earl of Westmeath 

Robt Uniacke, M. P. 

Richd. Boyle, M. P. 

— .John Pomeroy 
——William Foster 
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general principle that Freemasonry is rapidly advancing into that kind of 
notice and publicity, which, while it is thus placed on a level with the 
highest and best esteemed institutions that are devoted to science, will raise 
it above them all by its union with charity and practical benevolence. A 
great increase took place about this time, in the Provincial Lodges, amongst 
the Clergy ; who appear to have been impressed with a favourable opinion 
of the Order, by the fact, that numerous other admissions were effected by 
the recommendation of their example. It is not one of the least honours* 
ble circumstances, in our view of thd Freemasonry of these times, that in 
every Province many Brethren in holy orders, are actively employed in 
purifying its details and disseminating its principles upon a sound religious 
basis ; and the efficacy of their co-operation has become visible, in the 
moral ascendency which the science acquires and maintains, wherever their 
influence is exerted in its behalf. 

Amongst the Clerieal Brethren may be enumerated the following digni- 
taries : the Archbishop of Canterbury ; the Bishop of Kildare and Elphin ; 
the Archdeacon of Down ; the Rev. Sir Win. Dunbar, Bart, ; the Rev. 
Doctors Chalmers, Baird, Carwithen, Brown, Ritchie, Elynn, Burrow, 
senior, Wall, Humphrey, Oliver, and many others ; not to mention the 
venerated names of Doctors Hemming, Barry, Coghkn, and other worthies 
deceased, which will be long remembered with honour. It is indeed im- 
possible to enumerate all the Clergy who do honour to the Craft, and are 
at this time improving it by their effective patronage. They abound iu 
every Province of the United Kingdom 5 and stand forth nobly in this 
holy cause. Should a reason be demanded for this, it is supplied id the 
nature of the institution, which is founded on the knowledge and acknow- 
ledgment of ■ a God 5 and the superstructure is a beautiful combination of 
morality, science, and universal benevolence. The true philosophy of -Ma- 
sonry is embodied iu its lectures; which are a mine of gold and precious 
stonesj and the industrious and learned Mason who takes the trouble to search 
for them, will And himself enriohod with the stores of knowledge there de- 
posited; for Masonry is a system of morality, which, though veiled iu 
allegory, is illustrated by symbols, which he may readily understand. The 
great excellence of our allegorical system oonsists in the happy distribu- 
tion of history, scieooe, morals, and metaphysics, in ths lectures of the* 
three degrees. The plan, isso judicious that it is always attended with 
complete success. The candidate is first taught the elementary principles* 
of the science in a few qualification questions, which prepare the mind loa- 
the communication of that perfect system of morality which is contained 
in the first lecture. He is then passed on to the second degree, where he 
is furnished with a view of science, together with certain traditions, which, 
are the necessary preliminaries to a full revelation of our history and an- 
tiquities, doctrines and legends, rites and usages, developed in the several 
sections of the third lecture. 
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Thus it appears that the science of Freemasonry teaches its candidates, 
after they have professed .their belief in the being of a God, and their re- 
liance on him for protection in times of difficulty and danger — to be good 
men and true — to rule and govern their passions, and to keep a tongue of 
good report ; it teaches them the theological and cardinal virtues ; it ex- 
horts them to practise the principle point of the Order, and to circumscribe 
their actions by the point within a circle; — it draws their attention to se- 
crecy, fidelity, and obedience, and endeavours to imprint upon their minds 
the sacred dictates of virtue, honour and mercy* These are accounted pre- 
paratory steps, and of indispensable attainment before the newly-initiated 
Brethren are entrusted with the mysteries of scientific knowledge. Thus 
trained to the practice of virtue in the school of morality ; they are intro- 
duced into the walks of science ; for it is neoessary to become expert fel- 
low crafts, before the true mysteries — the antiquities, the historical legends, 
and landmarks of the order, are finally communicated to them. These are 
the reasons why our learned Brethren in holy orders, are so frequently 
found amongst the Patrons and supporters of Freemasonry. They are 
triumphant and unanswerable, because they prove that Freemasonry has a 
tendency to improve the morals of mankind ; and that hence its practice 
will materially assist the clerical Brother in the discharge of his profes- 
sional duties.* 

In the Spring of 1839, the Pro-Grand Master, the Earl of Zetland, who 
had been an active and soalous officer, and had conferred essential benefit* 
on the Craft, paid the debt of nature somewhat suddenly. In commem- 
oration of his services, the Grand Master ordered that the fraternity 
throughout England should be placed in mourning for six months. The 
mourning to be worn by Brethren individually was directed to be as fol- 
lows. 

Grand Officer*, Present and Past. Three rosettes of black crape on the 
badges; the collar suspending the jewel to be completely covered with 
crape, but the jewel to be uncovered. 

Master*, Past Masters, Wardens, and other Officers of Lodges . Three 
crape rosettes on the badge, and one at the point of the collar just above 
the jewel. 

All other Matter Masons. Three black crape rosettes on the badge. 

Ftttow Crafts and entered Apprentices. Two black crape roeettes at 
the lower part of the badge. 

* In Belgium die same liberality of sentiment does not prevail ; and Freemasonry 
appears to have fallen into terrible disrepute. One particular proceeding of the dig- 
nitaries of the church rather astonishes us. “ The Belgium pastors have proscribed 
the institution, and are so pregnant with spiritual horror, that they have desired the 
poor not even to receive alms from a Freemason. Such self-denial as this, and we 
may regard it at such, could scarcely have been, expected.” (Sunday Times, Febiw 
ary 4, 1838. 
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The deceased nobleman was a true specimen of what “a good and 
worthy Mason” ought to be. He was benevolent and condescending, with- 
out the least taint of vanity or worldly pride ; and henee universally re- 
spected and beloved by the fraternity. His natural sweetness of temper 
made an indelible impression on every heart ; and his amiable manners 
produced a quiet influence which he exercised fbr the general benefit of the 
Craft at large. He had been a Mason about forty years; and was succeed- 
ed in his high office by the Earl of Dunham. 

A considerable sum of money having been subscribed towards the pro- 
posed Asylum for Aged and Decayed Freemasons, it was resolved by the 
general committee, that from and after the 81st of July in the present 
year, “ an amount equal at least to the interest on the sums invested, shall 
be applied out of the current collections of the year, by way of annuities, 
among destitute and deserving Brethren in London and the Provinces/ 9 

“ That the annuities be Ten Founds each ; and that six only of such an- 
nuities be granted for the first twelve months. 

“ That if a sufficient number of candidates, so located, apply fbr the 
benefits of this Institution, at the first Election, the mx annuities already 
determined shall be thus allotted : — three in the provinces, and three in 
the metropolis. 

“ That every Donor or Subscriber of (me guinea be entitled to one vote 
daring a year, and so on in proportion for every additional guinea. 

" That an annual Governor (or .regular Subscriber of two guineas per 
annum) be entitled to three votes. 

11 That every life Subscriber (or Donor of ten gnineas) be entitled to 
two votes. 

"That every Life Governor (or Donor of twenty guineas) be entitled to 
four votes, and two votes for every additional tsn guineas. 

" That every Governor, Subscriber, or Donor may vote by proxy ; such 
proxy being a subscriber ; and that for every single vote the Subscriber 
may be entitled to, he shall have as many votes as there are vacancies, 
which may be given to one candidate, or distributed at pleasure. 

w That all proxy papers be numbered, signed by the Secretary, and for- 
warded by post ; and that no second proxy paper be issued without the con- 
currence of the Chairman on the day of election. 

“ That subscriptions declared and paid on the day of election, shall en- 
title the parties to vote. 

“ That no subscriber in arrear shall be entitled to vote at any election, 
until such arrear be paid. 

“ That in cases of equality of votes at any general meeting, the Chair- 
man shall be entitled to a second or casting vote.” 

Thus tiie Institution was brought into actual operation; although ill 
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establishment did not enjoy the approval of a section of the Craft in Lon- 
don ; while the Provincial Lodges, as well in the sister countries and the 
colonies as in EngUnd, who saw nothing in the measures but its benefits, 
recorded their approbation in great numbers. At the Festival in April, 
His Royal Highness delivered some sentiments, in reference probably to 
the difference of opinion on this great question, which are as princely as 
. they are Masonio, and do honour equally to the head and the heart. He 
observed that — 

“ The confidence reciprocated between the Brethren and himself, under 
circumstances of the most varying character, might be fairly considered 
as reflecting mutual credit, and being indicative of mutual affection. If he 
had experienced any difficulty in the performance of his duty, or if his 
intentions and motives had op any oocasion been misconstrued or misun- 
derstood, he could assure those who heard him, that he had always had 
the best interests of tbeOrder at heart, and had entertained no other wish 
than their advancement. Man, like the different countries he inhabited, 
varied in some respects from his fellow men. Men of perfect similarity 
of idea were never found. No two places in the world were entirely alike, 
nor could the views of any two persons on the same subject be expected to 
be in perfect accordance. It was not just, therefore, that fault should he 
attributed on either side, because of a trifling difitrenoe of opinion, when 
there existed an identity of purpose, and that identity of purpose tended to 
the performance of something beneficial to society. One man might bo 
exceedingly bland, another might be exceedingly blunt, yet both might be 
equally honest; by his intention each should be tried, and not by the 
contrast that might exist in manner or conversation. And satisfied that 
the intention was correct, no difference of opinion should be permitted to 
militate against the harmony of feeling by whieh Freemason e should ever 
be bound together.” 


These sentiments are worthy of being recorded, because they are the 
language of an open and unsuspecting nature; and show, without any dis- 
guise, the pure system of benevolence and good will which Freemasonry 
recommends and enforces upon the prince as well as the commoner, be- 
cause he is equally a man. 

. The pecuniary affairs of the Asylum thus flourishing, and the provinces 
thus pouring in the streams of their bounty into its funds, unalloyed proa* 
perity might be expected to follow. Unfortunately this was not the case; 
and however irksome the task, the historian is bound to reoord circum- 
stances with truth and fidelity, which oocur within the compass of bis 
undertaking, however they may be at variance with his own feelings and 
opinions. The opposition gathered strength, and assumed a fbrm of determin- 
ed hostility. Placards of a violent character were privately circulated 
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amongst the Brethren, which were repelled in language equally strong, and 
a breach between the two parties appeared inevitable. Moderate men In 
both were grieved at the unfavourable prospect, because the great princi- 
ple of Freemasonry, Brotherly Love, could not fail to suffer in the con- 
test 

At this period of the dispute, if some influential Masons on the spot, 
had fbrmed themselves into a Lodge of Mediation, the differences might 
have been compromised without any sacrifice of principle, by a trifling ad- 
justment of the details; and the Graft have been spared the melancholy 
exhibition which sprang out of these unhappy divisions. There can bo 
no doubt but the abstract design of the Asylum, attached to our benevo- 
lent institution, as a permanent retreat for age and decrepitude amongst 
those worthy brethren who have enjoyed the sweets of life, and have be- 
come the victims of unmerited calamity— enjoyed the approbation and con- 
fidence of the whole Craft. It was a noble and philanthropic idea ; and 
should uot be allowed to sustain defeat by any difference of opinion re- 
specting its mode of operation. The duty of the historian, however, is, 
not to speculate ou probabilities, but to record facts. A communication 
was made from His Royal Highness the Grand Master, bearing date Au- 
gust 26th, 1889, which will explain the causes of the hostility which was 
arrayed against the Institution. 


Augustus F., Grand Master. 


“ Gentlemen and Brothers, 

“ Having received from Brother Cruoefix, a note communicating to me 
various resolutions which had been passed at different meetings, by several 
Brethren who have at heart the establishment of some Institution calcu- 
lated to relieve decayed and aged Masons, I feel it incumbent upon me to 
repeat the statement which I first made upon that subject, at the Grand 
Festival in the present year. On that occasion I stated, that as to an Asy- 
lum or a building, I could not, and never would lend either the sanction 
of my name, or any pecuniary assistance, inasmuch as I was convinced that 
R would be a useless expenditure — a waste of money, without the slightest 
chance of any profitable or beneficial result therefrom ; but that if such 
project were given up, and then the Brethren were disposed to form a plan 
for granting annuities, which were to be taken solely from the interest of 
. monies collected, and mot break in upon the capital, that to such a proposi- 
tion I would listen. 


“Since that time, a proposition was made to me to receive a deputation 
on the subject, which I left unanswered, in consequence of seeing a circu- 
lar which the Committee had in the interim circulated, and which had mis* 
represented the statement I have here made, without any communication 
tome. 
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“ In the paper now communicated to me, it is stated, “ the sum of £2,- 
000. shall be the nuelens of a fund, for the erection of an Asylum/ 1 
“ This, I hare no hesitation in saying, is completely at variance with 
my statement. 

“ From the whole tenor of the paper, it is dear, the same disposition 
and inclination on the part of some individuals, as to the erection of an 
Asylum, still remains. Now without imputing motives to any one, there 
can be no doubt the Craft will be misled, in supposing that I have given 
a silent consent tor such a plan, which I am equally determined as before 
to resist ; therefore, unless it is clearly understood that the intention of 
erecting an Asylum is totally abandoned, 1 feel myself under the necessity 
of dedining any communication upon the subject 

u I hope this will be deemed a fair answer to , the applieation made to 
me ; and as such, I wish it to be communicated to those Brethren who 
framed the Resolutions upon which the request of an interview with me 
has been grounded, and which' I consequently decline ; but to shew that 
this determination has been taken in conformity with those opinions which 
have actuated the whole of my conduct in this transaction, I will farther 
add, that until next April, if it please God to spare my life, I will take no 
further step ; but should the Brethren at that time have made no advance 
in the matter, I shall think myself at liberty to state my own plan, when 
I have no doubt the Brethren will see which is the most feasible, and when 
I shall call upon the Fraternity for that assistance which I have never 
found them unwilling to afford, when useful objects are proposed for their 
consideration. 

“Sonthwick Park, Farebam, Aug. 26, 1889." 
u To Brothers — R. T. Crucefix, J. C. Bell, 

J. C. McMullen, and 4. Watkins." 


Thus it appears that His Royal Highness, with his usual benevolence of 
character, was favourable to the principle of granting annuities to peer 
and deserving Brethren, but declined to extend the influence of his sane* 
tion to a building for the residence of the annuitants; because he con- 
sidered it an useless expenditure of capital. And it must be confessed 
that the same feeling was entertained by some of the warmest friends to 
the new Charity. At the Committee of Masters, the following notice of 
motion was put on record 


“To alter the existing mode of distributing the Fund of Masonic Bene- 
volenoe ; and to propose, instead thereof, a resolution affirming — u That it 
is just mad expedient that three-fourths of the available funds of the Grand 
Lodge be distributed, on the Annuity principle, to poor and deserving Ma- 
sons and their widows; and the remainder applied to each individual cases 
of emergency as may require particular relief. 

“ If the Grand Lodge should affirm the foregoing resolution, the M. W 5 
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G. Master will be respectfully solicited to point out the best mode of car- 
rying into effect the practical operation of the principle adopted.” 

The question to be considered now was, how the two opinions were to be 
x reconciled. The building appears to have constituted the only stumbling 
block in the way of mutual accommodation. The sum of £2000 had been 
subscribed chiefly for the purpose of an edifice ; and the Asylum Commit- 
tee had to consider how they could, in good faith, apply this money to any 
other purpose. It was a dilemma full of difficulty. The Committee ap- 
peared desirous of meeting and silencing all objections by any measures 
short of a renunciation of the principle ; and therefore came to a resolu- 
tion that, under the circumstances, it would be expedient to postpone the 
erection of an Asylum, until the sum of £7000, clear of the sum of £2000, 
shall have been raised ; and in the intermediate time, the interest of all 
the funded property shall be applied to the purpose of annuities. 

This concession, which approaches very nearly to an abandonment of 
the principle, it was hoped would lead to a mutual compromise. But un« 
fortunately, this desirable object was defeated by the exercise of private 
jealousy, which brought on a great public disaster. At a special meeting 
of the Governors holden on the 13th November, an anonymous printed 
paper, of violent character, was circulated amongst the Members present, 
by Bro. W. Jackson, of the Caveao Lodge, No. 205, which gave rise to a 
severe altercation ; in the course of which, certain expressions were im- 
puted to Brother Alderman Wood and Brother J. Lee Stevens, which were 
supposed to reflect on the conduct of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, in his character of G. M* of Masons; and these, being formally 
repeated to the Board of General Purposes, the two offending Brethren, 
with Dr. Crucefix, the Chairman of the Meeting, were arraigned, and after 
a full examination into the charges, the three principal projectors and sup- 
porters of the proposed Asylum were suspended from all their Masonic 
functions. Bro. Alderman Thomas Wood and Dr. Crucefix for six months, 
and Bro. J. Lee Stevens for three months. Against this decision the par- 
ties put in notices of appeal to the Grand Lodge. 

About this time an alteration was made in the Masonic Boards, which it 
was conceived would tend to accelerate the despatch of business. By the 
direction of the Grand Lodge, the Board of General Purposes and Finanoe 
were united. The new board to consist of eleven members, nominated by 
the Grand Master, and fourteen by the Grand Lodge, of which latter num- 
ber seven may be Past Masters. 

Much inconvenience having arisen in Grand Lodge from the late attend- 
ance of the Officers, it was thought expedient to legislate on the subject. 

A motion was made and seconded, that “ the hour stated in the summons, 
shall be the time to commence masonic business.” 

.In the discussion of this question, it was argued that late hours are sure 
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to be attended with great disadvantages. Either the business of the Lodge 
will be hurried over in a slovenly and indecent manner^-or the hour at 
closing specified in the By-Laws ill be exceeded — both of which it is 
desirable to avoid. If there be an initiation, the ceremony will either be 
imperfectly performed, and the candidate permitted to retire to his own ' 
home, and his own reflections, with very unworthy notions of the dignity 
and usefulness of the Craft ; — or, if the latter alternative be adopted, he 
will be detained beyond his usual hour of rest, and imbibe an opinion un- 
favourable to the morality of the Institution. In either case his first im- 
pressions will not be likely to produce in his mind such a love and venera- 
tion for Masonry as will prompt him to pursue its investigations with free- 
dom, fervency, and zeal, by which alone pleasure and profit can mutually 
result. 

These evils, it was urged, would be avoided, were the Masters and War- 
dens to be firm and determined on this point ; and always, under whatever 
circumstances, to open their Lodges, and commence their Masonic busi- 
ness, at the exact hour mentioned in the summons ; assured that if they 
persevere in the punctual performance of this duty, they will excite regu- 
larity in the Brethren, and the consequence will be, that their families, and 
the world at large, will laud an Institution which produces such fruits of 
regularity and sound discipline ; — their lodges will increase in numbers and 
reputatio'k, and through their instrumentality Freemasonry will secure a 
triumphant ascendency, and excite general admiration and respect. Such 
being the feeling of the Members present, the motion was carried by a ma- 
jority of one; but unfortunately at the subsequent Grand Lodge the con- 
firmation was rejected by a majority of three. The doctrine of the neces- 
sity of early hours however was established; and the P. G. Master's 
thought it of sufficient importance to notice in their charges to the brethren ; 
and in some Provinces, the Lodges, having had their attention called to 
the subject from authority, saw at once the benefit of the measure, and in- 
troduced it into practice. 

The following circular was forwarded to the several Town Lodges in Sep- 
tember 1839 ; and it contains a judicous regulation, which we are sur- 
prised did not occur at a much earlier period. It will, for the future, pre- 
vent the confusion which has sometimes occurred by the accidental admis- 
sion of unqualified persons into the Grand Lodge, whose right of entree 
has been questioned by one party and defended by another, to the delay 
and frequent postponement of business much more important. 


4i W. Master, — I am commanded by the M. W. Grand Master, to re- 
quire that you will, on or before Tuesday the 26th day of November nex^ 
make out and forward to me, according to the annexed form, a retain of 
the names of the Masters and Wardens, and also of all other subscribing 
^Members of your Lodge, who are of the rank of Paat Master, and whs,** 
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snob, claims a right to sit and vote in the Grand Ledge, specifying, against 
each Past Master’s name, whether the Brother served the office of Master 
Sn your Lodge, or in some other ; and if in another, the name and number 
of the Lodge, and the year in whioh he filled the chair. 

u % command of the M. W. Grand Master 
« W. H. White, G. S. 

u Freemason's Hall, Sept. 20, 1839/* 

^ A return of Subscribing Members to the No. being the Mas- 
ter, Wardens, and Past Masters, who claim a right to sit and vote in the 
United Grand Lodge, made out pursuant to the Order of the M; W. Grand 
Master. 


Names of Brethren 
claiming to sit iu 
the Grand Lodge. 

Sank. 

. 

Name A number 
of the Lodges in 
which they served as 
Master. 

Pate when in 
the Chair. 


W. M. 
3. W. 
J. W. 
P. M 
P. M. 
P. M. 
P. M 


1 . • 


“ I hereby certify that the above is a correct return. 

(Signed) W. M ” 


If this requisition be strictly enforced, and the rule extended to the 
Provinces, the introduction of improper persons will be attended with so 
much difficulty, that few attempts will be made to encroach on this high 
privilege ; because detection and disgrace are almost certain to follow. 

An act of Parliament passed in this session for preventing the adminis* 
taring and taking of unlawful oaths in Ireland ; and a special clause was 
inserted to exempt Freemasons from the penalties of the Act; provided— 


“ That this exemption shall not extend to any such Bociety or Lodge, 
unless two of the members composing the same shall certify upon oatb, 
which oath any Justice of the Peace, or other Magistrate, is hereby em- 
powered to administer, that such Society or Lodge has, before the passing 
of this Act, been usually held ; or if so formed after the passing of tbte 
Act, has been so formed, under the denomination of a Lodge of Freeman 
sons;, or Society of Friendly Brothers of the said Order, and in conformity 
to the rules prevailing among the Societies or Lodges of Freemasons, or of 
such Societies of such Friendly Brothers in this kingdom ; whioh certifi- 
cate, duly attested by the Magistrates before whom the same shall be 
"Sworn, and subscribed by the persons so certifying, shall, within the space 
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of two calendar months after this passing of the Act, or within the gpaee 
of two calendar months after such formation of such Society or Lodge as 
aforesaid, be deposited with the Clerk of the Peace for the County, Hiding, 
Pi vision, Shire, or Plaee, where such Society or Lodge hath been usually 
held, or shall be so formed ; provided also, that this exemption shall not 
extend to any suoh Society or Lodge, unless the name or denomination 
thereof, and the usual place or places, and the time or titoes of its meet- 
.ings, and the names and descriptions of all and every the members there- 
of, be registered with such Clerk of the Peace as aforesaid, within such two 
months, and also on or before the 25th day of March in every succeeding 
year, while this Aot shall continue in force.” 


In October a centenary festival was celebrated by the Brethren of the 
Grenadier's Lodge, No. 79. Nothing can be more gratifying, we should 
conceive, to the Members of a Lodge, than a solemnity of this peculiar 
oharaeter. In the present instance, “ one unusual feature was displayed, 
in the zealous and untiring exertions of a family of Masons, who for up- 
wards of fifty years, have either been Treasurer or Secretary of this, their 
mother Lodge. Those important offices are now united, in the person of 
their estimable member Brother Neate, P. M.” Several speeches were 
delivered, and the meeting passed off with harmony and general satisfac- 
tion. 

A ceremony of a very imposing nature took place at Sunderland, while 
His Royal Highness the Grand Master was on a visit to the Earl of Dur- 
ham ; and it will be necessary to deviate in this instance from our accus- 
tomed practice, for the purpose of giving a brief description of the obser- 
vances which were used in depositing the foundation stone of the Athen- 
ceum in that flourishing town, under the Grand Master’s personal superin- 
tendence. His Royal Highness had consented to perform the ceremony; 
and in the expectation of so great an honour, the inhabitants devoted the 
12th of November to the sole purposes of enjoyment. The cares of busi- 
ness were thrown aside ; the shops were closed — banners streamed from 
the upper windows of the principal dwellings ; and the vessels in the har- 
bour were decked out in their gayest flags, streamers, and garlands of every 
colour. As it was understood that the ceremonies were to be conducted 
Baasonioally by the first Freemason in the world, the public interest be- 
came unbounded. Strangers flocked in from all quarters, till the streets 
were blocked up with a dense mass of people, and the houses were throng- 
ed ut the windows, balconies, and roofs, till the streets through whieh the 
royal cortege was expected to pass presented an animated picture of life 
and motion. In the midst of this excitement the expected Visitor arrived. 

About mid-day bis Royal Highness and his suite were received at the 
gate by a guard of honour, composed of the 98th regiment of foot ; and 
as be alighted from his carriage, the band struck up the national Anthem 
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and the people uttered the most enthusiastic cheenu Proceeding to the 
Exchange, an Address was presented by the Mayor and Corporation, to 
which His Royal Highness most graciously replied ; and then retired to 
the PhcBoix Lodge-room, whence a splendid prooession issued, in which His 
Boyal Highness took his place as Grand Master of England. 

. At the site of the intended building a triumphal arch was erected, and 
a flight of steps covered with earpetting led down to the spot where the 
stone was to be deposited. 

When His Boyal Highness had descended the steps which led to the 
foundation, and taken a position convenient for the part he was to perform 
in the ceremony, the stone, the two parts of whieh had been temporarily 
clamped together, was removed from its place, and as it remained suspend* 
ed in the air, the Grand Chaplain offered up a brief and suitable prayer. 
The builder then handed the cement to His Boyal Highness, who spread 
and adjusted it with a silver trowel provided for the occasion ; this done, 
the stone was lowered to its place, the temporary clamps removed, and the 
npper portion again raised. The Gsand Secretary then read the inscription, 
which was as follows : — 

“ Hujns Edificii, Deo bene juvante, ingenuis studiis atqne artibns dicati, 
u efc complnrium oppidum Sunderland justa mare incolentium impensis 
“estructi, huno prim urn lapidem posuit Illustrissimus Princeps Augustus 
“ Frederious, Dux Sussexiae, Prid, Id. Novembris, A. D. M.D.OCC.XXXIX." 

This finished, the Grand Treasurer presented to the Grand Master tho 
phial containing the medals and coins ;* and these having been deposited 
by His Royal Highness in the hollow formed in the stone ) the cavity was 
covered over with the brass plate upon which the inscription was engraven. 
The upper portion of the stone was then covered, the band playing the 
national Anthem. His Boyal Highness then proceeded to prove the just 
position and form of the stone by the plumb, level, and square, which 
were successively handed to him by the Junior and Senior Grand War- 
dens, and the Deputy Grand Master. Being satisfied in these respects, His 
Boyal Highness gave the stone three knocks with the mallet, which was 
handed to him by the Pro Grand Master. He then said, “ May the Great 
Architect of the Universe grant a blessing on this foundation-stone whieh 

* •* How mueh value and usefal information of the actual existing state of arte 
and knowledge,” says a modern writer, “at any period, might be transmitted to pos- 
terity in a distinct, tangible, and imperishable form, if, instead of the absurd and use- 
less deposition of a few coins and medals under the foundations of buildings, speci- 
mens of ingenious implements, or condensed statements of scientific truths, or pro- 
cesses in arts and manufactures, were substituted ! Will books infallably preserve to 
a remote posterity all that we may desire posterity would wish to know ? And may 
not a useless ceremony be thus transformed into an act of enrolement in a perpetual 
arch iv* of yrhat wt moat prize, and acknowledge to be most valuable.” 
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we have now laid, and by His Providence enable ns to finish everyotber 
work which may be undertaken for the benefit and advantage of this city/' 
The cornucopia, containing the corn, and the two ewers with the wine and 
oil, were then handed to His Royal Highness, who scattered the com and 
poured the wine and oil upon the stone, with the accustomed ceremonies* 
He then again said, u May the all-bounteous Author of nature grant an 
abundance of corn, wine, and oil, with all other necessaries, conveniences; 
and comforts, to this city : and may the same Providence preside over and 
preserve it from ruin and decay to the latest posterity.” 

The Architect then exhibited the plan of the building to His Royal 
Highness, who, after an attentive examination of it, thus addressed him : — 

• 

u Mr. Architect,: — The foundation stone of the Atheneeum, planned in 
much wisdom by you, being now laid, and these implements having been 
applied to it by me, and approved of, I return them to you, in full confix 
denee that, as a skilful and faithful workman, you will use them in such 
a manner that the building may rise in order, harmony, and beauty ; and, 
being perfected in strength, will answer every purpose for which it is in- 
tended, to your credit, and to the honour of those who have selected you. 0 

Before His Royal Highness retired, the Mayor (Dr. Brown,) as Chair- 
man of the Building Committee, came forward, and presented him with 
the following Address : — 


“ May it please your Royal Highness, — We, the Committee and Sub- 
scribers to the Athenaeum, approach your Royal Highness with feelings of 
deep gratitude, for the kindness and condescension displayed in the ready 
acquiescence in our request, that the foundation of the first considerable 
tribute paid by tbe town of Sunderland to Literature and Science, should 
be laid by your Royal Highness. We were encouraged to make the request 
by the consideration that your Royal Highness's attachment to Science and 
Literature, and individual success in their cultivation, has ever led you to 
be the munificent and enlightened Patron of every Institution in tbe Is- 
land, within your knowledge, calculated to promote their progress and dif- 
fusion ; and we hoped that our projected establishment would form no ex- 
ception to this rule, but would be ushered into the world under the auspices 
of your august name. In this we hope we have not been disappointed.— 
As a true descendant of that illustrious and patriotic house which is hal- 
lowed in the thoughts and feelings of every Englishman, because associated 
with all that is most sacred with his liberties, and most valuable in his 
civilization, your Royal Highness has in this instance, as in many others, 
ihewn that the prosperity of your native land is the cherished object of 
four heart Commerce and the useful Arts are unquestionably the basis 
of our national prosperity ; but your Royal Highness has manifested a 
familiar acquaintance with the fact, that the continuance of this prosperity 
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*mst, hi the present state of society, depend upon our progress in the 
higher departments of Seienee ; that, without their aid, England will no 
longer be in the van of the productive industry of the world, but must be 
content to follow in the wake of her rivals. We conclude by praying that 
your Royal Highness may enjoy all the peace and happiness which this 
World can afford, for the remainder of yonr days, and, at their olose, derive 
solace from the reflection of a life spent, as that of your Royal Highness 
has been, in promoting the instruction and happiness of your fellow crea- 
tures” 

The Address having been read and presented in the usual manner, His 
Royal Highness replied as follows — 

“ Gentlemen of the Committee, and Subscribers to the Athenaeum,— It 
is with pleasure I find myself occupied with you this day, in laying the 
foundation stone of a building dedicated to Literature and Science, being 
well assured that the cultivation of these will materially contribute to the 
advancement of arts, manufactures, and commerce. While ever anxious 
to assist the industrious classes in obtaining useful information, it has been 
equally my constant and earnest desire to impress upon those who tread in 
the higher walks of life, the absolute necessity for a similar exertion oa 
their part, in order to keep pace with the general improvement, and thus 
securp to themselves their proper station in society. Unwise, indeed, must 
be the man wbo, in these days, flatters himself that truth can be oonoealed 
for any length of time ; such an attempt would not only fail, but the con- 
sequence would be fatal, since it would tend to the disorganisation of every 
well regulated community ; while the diffusion of knowledge produces the 
most beneficicl results, as by it the industrious classes are led to value the 
proficiency of theft superiors iu science, and esteem them for such improve* 
ment. With these sentiments, Gentlemen, you will readily believe me 
when I assure you that I acceded, with great pleasure, to your request of 
laying the foundation stone of this Institution, and fervently pray that the 
work we have so prosperously begun, may be as successfully completed, 
and that the loyal city of Sunderland may ever be hailed as affording en- 
couragement and protection to science.” 

The Members of the Committee were then severally presented to His 
Royal Highness, who again congratulated them upon this undertaking, ex- 
pressing his conviction that such institutions afforded the best means of 
keeping society together. 

The whole of this part of the day’s business having been thus complet- 
ed, His Royal Highness, addressed the assemblage which was about to pre- 
pare for the return of the procession, said— “ There is one duty I have 
still to perform. Upon such occasions as these we should nover lose sight 
Of the illustrious Lady who presides over this country. We have placed 
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her effigy beneath this stone. I hope her memory will be borne down ty, 
posterity with the value it deserves. I propose, therefore, that we should 
say “ God bless the Queen !” with three times three.” 

The proposition was received with the utmost enthusiasm, and responded 
to with cheers that awakened many distant echoes. After this expression 
of loyalty, the procession returned to the Phoenix Lodge in the same or- 
der as it set out. 

Several other foundations were laid duriig this year with Masonic hon- 
ours, which it will be sufficient to enumerate. That of a monument at 
Elgin, in memory of the Duke of Gordon, by Bro. James Petrie, Esq.; of 
a Viaduct in the London and Brighton Railway, by Bro. Folkland ; of St 
John’s Church at Edinburgh, and of the Mariner’s Church at Leith, by 
Bro. the Right Hon. Sir James Forrest, G. M.; of Roeester Bridge, by 
Bro. the Earl of Shrewsbury ; of a Wet Dock at Montrose, by Bro. Pat- 
rick Ackley, Esq., D.G.M.; and of Saint Thomas’s Church, Lancaster, by 
Bro. E. D. Salisbury, Esq. 

The number of testimonials to merit increase, as we advance nearer to 
our own times. In January a Jewel was presented to Bro. G. Warriner, 
Hon. Sec. to the Ball, for masonio charities ; in April, a masonic Jewel to 
Bro. Moses, Lodge of Peace and Harmony, Dover ; in May, a Silver Sal- 
ver and a Jewel to Bro. the Rev. Charles Woodward, British Lodge, Lon- 
don ; and a Jewel to Bro. the Rev. W. Carwithen, Lodge of Union, Chud- 
leigb ; in August, a Silver Salver to Bro. D. M. Folkard, Royal Clarence 
Lodge, Brighton ; and a Silver Salver to Bra T. J. Tenison, Esq. Barris- 
ter-at law, Lodge 210, Ireland ; iu September, a Silver Snuff-box to Bro. 
James Entwisle, Bolton-Ie-Moors ; iu October, a Service of Plate to Bro. 
C. J. K. Tynte, M. P., P. G. M. for Monmouth ; in November, a Silver 
Salver to Bro. the Rev. Dr. Oliver, D.P.G.M., Witham Lodge, Lincoln ; 
and a Gold Watch to Bro. James Wilson, Nelson Lodge, Newry, Ireland ; 
and in December, a Past Master’s Jewel to Bro. Chrees, late W.M. of the 
Lodge of Amity, No. 209. These testimonials form a decisive proof of the 
great cordiality which subsists between the Brethren and their authorised 
rulers, and display Freemasonry in a light which is calculated to excite 
general admiration. 


CHAP. VII. 

Hittory of Freemaxmry m the Tear 1840. 

This year commenced with some judicious measures which wero in- 
truded to give consistency to the Order by a general digest and improvat 
of its laws. It had long been seen that some revis&l of tne Constitutions 
was accessary , for, though originally drawn up with great wisdom and care, 
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cases were of constant ooourrehoe for which no provision appeared in that 
code ; and the Brethren were often placed in a dilemma, from which even 
the Grand Lodge did not possess the power to extricate or assist them. — 
One of these cases had jnst arisen, in the resignation of Bro. Key as a 
member of the Board of Management. The Grand Lodge did not feel 
empowered to accept the tender, because the Laws of Masonry had not 
provided for such a contingency. The announcement of an intended re- 
vision of the Constitutions was received in the provinces with apathy, 
although it was admitted that some judicious alterations were necessary. 
The intended measure does not appear to have created much interest 
amongst the Country Brethren ; for the private Lodges generally made no 
communication to the Grand Lodge on the subject; nor were any public 
meetings of the Craft oenveaed to express an opinion, or to resolve on any 
steps for becoming parties to a declaration of either satisfaction or remon- 
strance. The announcement passed away unnoticed, and the alterations 
were ultimately agreed to without the concurrence or disapprobation of 
the Provincial authorities. 

At the Committee of Masters in February, the Report of the Commit- 
tee of Laws was read, declaring that they had carefully revised the altera- 
tions and additions that had from time to time been made, and recom- 
mended particularly the repeal of Article I, p. 18. And that after Article 
III, p. 19, there should be an Article introduced, to the effect that no 
Brother should claim to enter Grand Lodge until his name and appoint- 
ment should be returned to the Grand Secretary’s Office. The Committee 
recommended that the re-publioation of the Constitutions be delayed for 
the present 

Bra Stevens then recorded the following notioes of motion, as Amend* 
meets in the Book of Constitutions : — 

u Under the head “ Grand Master,” instead of Article X. p. 30, to sub- 
stitute the following 

“ The Grand Master shall not be applied to on any business concerning 
Masons or Masonry, but through the Pro-Grand Master, Deputy Grand 
Master, or Grand Secretary ; or, if within a Provincial district, through a 
Provincial Grand Master, or his Deputy.” 

Under the head “ Provincial Grand Master,” to insert the following - 

“ Any Provincial Grand Master wbt> shall neglect to hold, or cause a 
Provincial Grand Lodge to be hoiden, in his district, for two consecutive 
years, shall be considered to have vacated his office,” Also : — 

“ No Provincial Grand Master shall be entitled to the rank of Past Pro- 
vincial Grand Master, unless he shall have held at least two Provincial 
Grand Meetings within his district during his tennre of office.” 

And under the bead “ Grand Secretary,” instead of the words “ the 
39 
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Grand Secretary is to be appointed by tbe <jhrand Master, on the day of hi* 
installation ,” in Article I, p. 37, to substitute the following 

At the Quarterly communication, in Deoember, the Grand Lodge shall 
nominate not less than two, and not exceeding three, of its members, as 
Candidates for the office of Grand Secretary, one of whom to be selected 
by the Grand Master, and appointed by him on the day of his installation. 
Bat as long as the duties of the offioe ean be performed by the present very 
Worshipful Grand Secretary, he may be, from time to time, appointed by 
the Grand Master, on the day of his installation, without such previous 
nomination.” 

Bra. Warrener, on the part of Bro. Henderson, gave notice of motion, 
that the recommendation of the Board of General Purposes, in relation to 
the repeal of Article 1, page 18, and the new Article, to follow Article 
HI, page 10, do pass as law. 

A fancy dress ball is annually celebrated by the Lodge at Cork, for the 
benefit of the Masonic Female Orphan Asylum. In the present year it 
was conducted on a scale of superior splendour, and was attended by the 
nobility and gentry for many miles round ; and the military and naval offi- 
cers assembled in great numbers. The opening of the ball was attended 
by a ceremony of great interest. The Master, Wardens, and Members of 
the First Lodge of Ireland, covered with their various medals, ornaments, 
and jewels, emblematic of the Ancient Craft, having on their collars, 
aprons, and decorations of the Royal Arch and Knights Templar, inarched 
in procession to the top of the room, the Scot’s Greys playing the favourite 
air, " The Freemasons’ March.” On arriving at the end of the room the 
Master took the chair, and the Senior and Junior Wardens at either side. 
The Members of the Lodge then formed a circle, and the Master having 
saluted the company with all the honours, dancing immediately commenc- 
ed. The amusements were kept up with great spirit till five o’clock in 
the morning, when the company separated, highly delighted with their 
treat. The ball realized for the charity, after all expenses were paid, up- 
wards of two hundred pounds. 

The zeal and loyalty of the Craft were strongly excited and displayed in 
the summer of this year, by an attempt to assassinate the Queen and her 
royal Consort. The Ancient Charges declare that “ Masonry has ever 
nourished in times of peace, and been always injured by war, bloodshed, 
and confusion, so that kings and princes, in every age, have been much dis- 
posed to encourage the Craftsmen on account of their peaceableness and 
Uyaky % whereby they practically answer the cavils of their adversaries, 
and promote the honour of the Fraternity.” And never was this precept 
more satisfactorily exemplified than on the present occasion. Addresses 
of congratulation on the providential escape of these royal personages were 
transmitted from every part of the United Kingdom. All public bodies, 
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ifa every department ef life, promptly performed this- pleasing doty ; nor 
were the Freemasons backward in shewing their loyalty and affeetion for 
the Sovereign. An especial Grand Lodge was convened for this purpose 
<en the 21st of June, His Royal Highness the Grand Master being on the 
Throne, when snit&ble Addresses to Her Majosty, and to His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Sussex, were unanimously adopted ; as well as resolu- 
tions of sympathy to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, and Her Royal 
Highness the Dwehess of Kent. The Grand Lodges of Scotland and Ire- 
land pursued the same course ; which was also followed by many Provin- 
cial and Private Lodges. 

Mneb angry feeling prevailed amongst the Brethren about this time, on 
account of the suspension of Brothers Aid. Thon^as Wood, Dr. Crucefix, 
and J. Lee Stevens ; all of whom, by their activity and zeal, have rendered 
essential service to Masonry. The appeal of these brethren from the de- 
cision of the Board of General Purposes, was brought before the Grand 
Lodge at the June Quarterly Communication, His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex on the Throne. Bro. Aid. Wood’s Case was first heard ; 
in the course of which he repeated the declaration which "be had made be- 
fore the Board, viz. 

“ I assure the M. W. Grand Master, and the Grand Lodge, that I do 
not retain any recollection of having usod the expression imputed to me, 
or any others which can be considered disrespectful to the Grand Master. 
I have to express great regret, that anything I may have said should have 
faen so oonstrued. I spoke at the Meeting under great excitement and 
irritation, occasioned by circumstances which unhappily occured on that 
day ; and it is possible that I might have used expressions, although I have 
no recollection of them, which may have been understood in a sense whioh 
was not intended. If so, I very much regret it, because it was the farthest 
from my wish to speak discourteously of His Royal Highness, for whom 
personally I entertain the highest respect. With this statement I shall 
withdraw my appeal, and leave my case entirely in the hands of the Grand 
j Lodge.” 

At the suggestion of His Royal Highness, it was then moved, seconded, 
and resolved unanimously : — 

“ That the W. Bro. Aid. Thos. Wood be immediately reinstated in all 
his masonic functions and privileges/ 1 

Bro. J. Lee Stevens was then called on, who addressed the Grand Lodge 
$t considerable length, for the purpose of. shewing why he found it impos- 
sible to avoid pressing his appeal; and having cleared this point, he pro- 
ceeded to read copies of the protest which he had deposited with the Board 
of General Purposes ; and added, “ I will now, M.W. Grand Master ; pro- 
seed with the evidence taken before the Board/’ The question was ' m 
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discussed whether that evidence could be repeated in Grand Lodge, and it 
occupied a considerable space of time to determine whether such a course 
was consistent with its usages and practice. It was ultimately decided in 
the negative ; on which Bro. Stevens declined proceeding with his appeals! 
and the sentence of the Board was confirmed. 

Bro. Crucefix being called, was met by the assurance that his appeal 
was informal, and consequently it could not be entertained by the Grand 
Lodge; and that therefore his suspension would, of necessity, be con- 
firmed. 

Much discussion arose amongst the Brethren in various parts of the 
country respecting these proceedings. The Grand Lodge, in its Circular, 
states the facts aa follow 

“ Brothers Wood and Stevens lodged with the Grand Secretary, to be 
laid before the Grand Lodge, appeals against the decision of the Board, 
in which they respectively stated the ground of such appeals, in confor- 
mity with the laws of the Grand Lodge, pp. 101 and 102. Bro. Crucefix 
also lodged an appeal, in which, however, he did not set forth any ground 
on which he appealed. 

“ Bro. Cruoefix’s appeal was objected to, on the ground that it was not 
in conformity with requisites in the Book of Constitutions, p 102, a ques- 
tion not involving any legal principle, but standing solely on the ground 
of Masonio law, which expressly requires that the appeal must state the 
specific grievance oonplained of. 

* Bro. Crucefix admitted the omission of such specification, but address- 
ed the Grand Master, declaring that he had never used language deroga- 
tory to the M. W. Grand Master, (of which he was not accused, and on 
which bis sentence was not founded,) and on his attempting to discuss the 
evidence, he was told that the decision in the preceding case precluded 
that course.” 


To tikis statement Dr. Crucefix replied 


" I did not admit the omission of such specification, neither did I at- 
tempt to discuss the evidence. 

“ With regret to the first of these statements, I aver that all that is re- 
quired bj the law, is to state the grievance of whioh I complain, and until 
I can be satisfied that the particular grievance and the ground of objec- 
tion are one and the same thing, I must believe that my appeal was re- 
gular. 

<< The real point, however, is, whether I did state the grievance of which 
I complained T I was charged with having taken the ehair at a public 
meeting, where it was alleged that certain words were used disrespectful 
to the Duke of Sussex, without calling the brethren who used them to or- 
der. I denied that such words were used, and it was proved they were 
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not ; and yet I was suspended from my masonic functions and privileges 
for six months. Is this no grievance ? 

“ My grounds of appeal might be various ; for instance, the Board might 
have no jurisdiction in the matter ; a majority might have come prepared 
to pass sentence without hearing evidence ; a majority might, as they did, 
pass sentence contrary to the evidence ; the sentence might have been dia- 
proportjoned to th#offenoe. These, and many more, might be reasons for 
objecting to the sentence ; but the real, the only grievance was, the sen- 
tence itself, which I had just reoeived, and against which I appealed.” 


Dr. Orucefix subsequently published the proceedings of the Grand Lodge 
in the Freemasons’ Quarterly Review , for which alleged offence he was 
again cited before a Board of General Purposes, to be holden at Freema- 
sons’ Hall, on the 18th July, to answer the new charges which would 
then and there be preferred against him. This summons Dr. Crucefix re- 
fused to obey ; stating, that “ Having given up all membership in English 
Craft Masonry, I deny the power of the Board of General Purposes to call 
me to account in any way whatever ; and I therefore decline, upon this 
ground, attending on that Board, as summoned by a letter from the Grand 
Secretary, under date of the 11th instant : and as peremptorily summoned, 
by a second letter, from the same party, under date of the 18 th inst.” 

Out of these proceedings, great diversity of opinion has unhappily arisen. 
All Masons agree in that fundamental principle of the Society, that the 
Grand Master must be supported ; not only because his talents, zeal, and 
long servitude, merit the gratitude and veneration of the Craft, but be- 
cause such support constitutes the hinge on which the prosperity of Free- 
masonry turns. But it is urged that the dignity of the Grand Master is 
best displayed in the unity of the brethren ; and a doubt exists whether 
the late prosecutions will have a tendency to cherish and promote that 
most desirable virtue. Great numbers of brethren, both in London and 
the Provinces, thought the measure harsh, and were of opinion that the 
punishment exceeded the offence ; while, on the other hand, it was argued 
by a party, no less numerous, that a regard for discipline made occasional 
instances of severity necessary, as an example to others who might be in- 
clined to question the supremacy of the Grand Lodge, and its power to 
punish offences committed within its jurisdiction. Some Brethren thought 
it strange that Dr. Crucefix, being in the chair when it was alleged that 
Bro. Aid. Wood used expressions of disparagement to the Grand Master, 
should be punished for omitting to call that brother to order, after Bro. 
Wood had been acquitted of using the words imputed to him ; while, on 
the other hand, it was answered, that if he was pronounced guiltless, Bro. 
Stevens was convicted, which circumstance was sufficient to justify the 
Grand' Lodge in its confirmation of the sentence which had been pronounc- 
ed by the Board of General Purposes on Bro. Crucefix. 
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In & word, the opinions on all the points connected with this most un- 
propitious affair, were conflicting and unsatisfactory. Three of the Lon- 
don Lodges passed a public vote of thanks and sympathy to Dr. Cruceflx, 
and a general subscription is now in progress amongst the Fraternity at 
large, to present him with a permanent testimonial of their esteem. The 
suspension of the three Brethren by the Board occurred on the 10th Marche 
On the 25th of the same month, Dr. Cruceflx was re-elected Treasurer to the 
Asylum ; and on the 80th April, they were all elected on the House Com- 
mittee, by the Governors of the Female Charity, at one of the largest meet- 
ings on record, Bro. Bond Cabbell being in the chair; who also presided 
over the Board of General Purposes when they were suspended from theii 
masonic privileges ; and at the ensuing ballot for Auditors, Dr. Cruceflx 
appeared at the head of the list. At the Committee Meetings of May and 
June, the same Bro. was called to the chair. 

Happily, for the best interests of the Craft, a true masonio feeling finallj 
manifested itself in all the parties to this unfortunate dispute. At an 
Especial Grand Lodge, holden at Freemasons’ Hall, on the 30th of Octo- 
ber, Dr. Cruceflx offered an apology for having written and published a 
letter, which was offensive to His Royal Highness the Grand Master, and 
also for having published the proceedings of the Grand Lodge of June last 
in the Freemasons f Quarterly Review , contrary to the ancient charges and 
constitutions of the Craft ; and stated, that “ as during his masonic career 
it had been his study to conduct himself as an useful and deserving, and 
also a true and approved brother, obedient to the Boards, and other Au- 
thorities of the Craft ; he could not but regret that he had been betrayed, 
by circumstances, into causing the publication to be issued.” This apology 
being accepted, it was resolved, that the Grand Lodge should proceed no * 
further in the matter. 

The Fifth Anniversary of the Asylum was held at Freemasons' Tavern, 
in the Month of June, Bro. the Hon. Henry Fitzroy, M.P. being chairman 
on the occasion ; who, in the course of the evening, lamented the unfor- 
tunate opposition which the Institution had to encounter. In proposing 
the health of the Queen Dowager, the Hon. Chairman said : — 


“ The next toast he had to propose, was the name of an illustrious lady, 
whose name never appeared in public except as associated with some act of 
benevolence, or work of charity. Whether that oharity was proved by 
affording means for providing additional instruction to the rising genera* 
tion, or whether by putting her hand in her pocket, to relieve the meanest 
subject in the land, it was the same — an appeal was never made to her, 
but that appeal was sure to be answered in the most liberal and gracious 
manner. A few days since, at the request of some of his brethren, by 
whom he. was now surrounded, he had taken the liberty, through Lord 
Howe, to lay before Her Majetty the Queen - Dowager the olaims of thin 
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charity, and to ask for it Her Majesty’s countenance and protection, by tbc 
smallest donation, which, by its example, would be productive of the most 
beneficial results. He was induced to do this, not only from a knowledge 
of Her Majesty's charitable disposition, hut also from a knowledge of the 
fact that her late consort, King William the Fourth, was a brother of the 
Craft. He had, on these two gronnds, felt that it was not unlikely that 
Her Majesty would listen to the request, and the result shewed that he 
was not mistaken in his anticipation, for Lord Howe had forwarded to him, 
(the chairman) in Her Majesty's name, the liberal donation of £20, ex* 
pressing also Her Majesty’s most gracious wishes for the welfare of the 
Institution^ 


The Hon. Chairman’s advocacy of the Asylnm was peculiarly happy. — 
He observed that. 


“ There was an impression existing in the minds of some of their bre- 
thren, although a very erroneous impression, that the advocacy of a new 
charity would tend to deprive the other charities of those revenues which 
have hitherto flowed into their aid ; but he (the chairman) did not believe 
that such would be the case. Lord Durham had himself said, in a me- 
morable speech of his, that the exercise of charity, and the practice pf be- 
nevolence, should be as wide and general among Masons, as the principle 
of admission was comprehensive. He knew that the heart of a Mason was 
ever open to the cry of distress, and that there was no Institution which 
should be once proved beneficial to his fellow man, that he would not go 
out of his way to support. But while all objects of Christian charity had 
claims upon hts sympathies, there were some objects whioh more imme- 
diately called them into action ; and although youth and manhood had 
their sufferings, what could be a more distressing picture than destitute and 
indigent old age 7 Let them picture to themselves a man, who, possessed 
of every virtue, after toiling np hill through a long, virtuous, righteous, 
and industrious life, and practising the sublime precepts of their Craft, • 
suddenly deprived of every comfort, and even necessity, in old age. Be* 
bold their destitute and indigent brother, with no brotherly hand to smooth 
his passage down the ragged hill of life, and say whether this was a pic- 
ture whioh any brother of the Craft could look upon coolly. Was this 
picture overcharged ? Was it not, a very short time since, that such was 
the fhte of a brother, who had often graced that room with his presence f 
Let them, however, celebrate the eternal honour of those who had rescued 
the Craft from the stigma, of being the only body which had npt made * 
provirion for old age. The prayer of gratitude would not return empty 
banded on those who had begun this work ! They would be tenfold re* 
warded by the recollection, in the lari dark vision of life, that they had 
rescued their brother from a state of wretchedness and poverty, which 
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would cast at least one ray of brightness over the sad scene* Charity, ho 
had said, was the keystone on which the craft was raised. The Craft was 
founded on one of the two great Commandments , il Love thy neighbour as 
thyself;” and it was the bounden duty of every member of it to think of 
their aged and destitute brethren. Asylums had been provided for the 
young, but was that a reason why they should not make provision for the 
old ; and endeavour to furnish support and consolation to those who, in 
the day of prosperity, had liberally contributed to their friends in want 
and distress — for those who had arrived at that dark and gloomy state v of 
human life, so beautifully described in the Sacred Books ? When “ the 
years shall draw nigh in which I shall Bay I have no pleasure in them ; 
when the sun, and the light, and the moon, and the stars, are darkened, 
and the clouds return not after the rain — when the keepers of the house 
shall tremble, and the strong men bow themselves — when they shall be 
afraid of that which is nigh, and fears shall be in the way, and the almond- 
tree shall flourish, and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and desire shall 
fail, because “ Man goeth to his long home, and the mourners go about the 
streets.” Much had already been done, but much still remained to be 
done. He (the Hon. Chairman) feared not the opposition which they 
might meet with — he feared not any opposition nor lukewarmness without 
— he feared not any opposition within — for he conld not feel that any Ma- 
son who had taken one step in the Craft oould say that they (the promo- 
ters of the Asylum) were not acting on the very spirit and constitution of 
Masonry, when they were providing an Asylum for those who had been 
their worthy Brothers.” 


The subscriptions at this meeting amounted to about seven hundred 
pounds. 

About this time Freemasonry lost one of its most active and valuable 
members, in the death of the Pro-Grand Master, the Earl of Dunham, who 
departed this life, somewhat suddenly, at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight. — 
• His Lordship was attended by a local pbysioan, who did not consider him 
in immediate danger ; and the sad crisis which followed was but little an- 
ticipated by his family ; by whom, however, the deceased nobleman had 
the consolation of being surrounded in his dying hoar. 

His Lordship’s mason io career was long and brilliant. He was appoint- 
ed, by the Duke of Sussex, to the office of P.G.M. for Durham, in 1818, 
and succeeded to the Deputy and Pro-Grand Mastership of Masons for 
England ; and discharged the weighty duties of these offices with universal 
satisfaction and applause. The sense of duty and propriety which ever 
actuated our noble brother, was thus expressed by himself, when the Bre- 
thren in the province of Durham presented his Lordship with a splendid 
Masonio Jewel, “ as a token of their fraternal consideration for his con- 
stant attention, and personal kindness to the Craft; and to mark the bigt* 
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souse of gTatitude they entertained for bis dignified and lealous discharge 
of the important duties of Provincial Grand Master.” On this occasion, 
his Lordship said , — “ I have ever felt it my duty to support and encour- 
age the principles and practice of Freemasonry, because it powerfully en- 
velopes all social and benevolent affections ; — because it mitigates without, 
and annihilates within, the virulence of political and theological contro- 
versy j — because it affords the only neutral ground on which all ranks and 
chases can meet in perfect equality, and associate without degradation or 
mortification, whether for the purposes of moral instruction, or of social in- 
tercourse.” 

In thi s distinguished and noble Brother, the Free and Accepted Masons 
lost a sincere friend, and the Order a strenuous and consistent defender.— 
In every department of the Craft where his services were in requisition, 
the benefits conferred by his seal and assiduity were evident and lasting. — 
His presidency was characterised by mildness and good humour, which 
found its way to every heart ; while his authority was asserted with a firm- 
ness and tact which no one cared to question, because every display of 
power was aeoompanied by a suavity which won over the affections even of 
those who were justly exposed to his censure. The esteem of the Frater- 
nity in the Provinoes over which he presided has not expended itself in 
mere expressions of sympathy and regret, or in addresses of oondolence to 
his inconsolable widow ; but, at a meeting, held in Newcastle, to promote 
the erection of a monument to his memory, upwards of £4,000, were sub- 
scribed for that purpose, which sum has been since increased, by contribu- 
tions from every part of the country. 

He was interred in the family vault at Chester-le-Street. More than 
three hundred of the brethren attended the funeral, ancl the carriages of 
his relatives and friends amounted to 175. The number of persons in car- 
riages would probably be about 450 ; and there were hundreds who walk- 
ed the whole way alongside. The distance between Lambton Castle and 
Chester-le-Street is two miles and a half ; and some idea of the length of 
the procession may be formed from the faet, that the tenantry on horse- 
back had reached Chester before the last of the carriages had left the Cas- 
tle. The whole length of the road, on each side, was thronged with per- 
sons, and the street, windows, house-tops, wherever, in short, a coign of 
vantage could he fonnd, was oovered with spectators. Black flags were 
hung out from the beautiful spire of the church, and from several of the 
private houses ; and the number of persons gathered in the town and im- 
mediate neighbourhood, has been estimated at from 80,000 to 50,000. 

To express its sense of the irreparable loss of this great Freemason, tho 
Grand Lodge, anxious that every testimony of respect should he paid to 
the memory of the deceased noble and exalted brother, ordered that its 
members, and those of every subordinate Lodge, should be placed in mourn- 
ing for six months; 
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Whilst these affairs occupied the atienttea of the Fraternity in oar ova 
island, intelligence was received from India, that the apftomtment of Pro- 
vincial Grand Masters for the different districts had been attended with a 
very beneficial effect to Freemasonry. New Lodges were constituted, and 
initiations became numerous and frequent. Dr* Grant, Dr. Barnes, Major 
Macdonald, Major-General Lindsay, Robert Neave and Other eminent bre- 
thren, were placed in offiees of trust, and they have done ample justice to 
their appointment. The accounts of their proceedings axe most gratifying, 
and the brethren in that distant part of the globe sustain the reputation 
of Freemasonry in a manner which excites the astonishment of the natives, 
who cannot be persuaded but the Masons are members of an unholy league 
with some ferindden power.* A temple for the meetings of the Craft is 
in contemplation, to which schools and dwellings are to be attached, for 
the gratuitous education and maintenance of the chilcbren of indigent bre- 
thren, and orphans ; and a Fuad of benevolence is proposed for the gen- 
eral relief of worthy and distressed Freemasons. 

It is to the honour of Freemasonry that a man of Sir Walter Soott’s 
talents and genius had such an affection for the Craft, that he spent, as he 
bitnself often testified, many of his most delightful hours within the walls 
of the Lodge, in the enjoyment of 

“The feast of reason, and the flow of soul 

and it is equally to the honour of the Masonic body, that its members bave~ 
been amongst the foremost to confer posthumous honours on the memory 
of a Great Light, which glads mankind by its appearance, only at long 
and distant intervals. Our annals include a Wolsey, a Locke, an Ashmole, 
a Newton, and a Wren ; they also include, — and there are many brethren 
living who have had the happiness to sit in a Lodge with him, — a Scott* 
The hidden recesses of the human heart were laid bare before his scrutinis- 
ing eye, and his graphic fancy conveyed impressions to the mind, which, 
once planted there, could never be eradicated. We have already seen one 


* Aa amusing anecdote it related in the Frematont' Rmrino for 1839. “The lower 
order of the Hindoos being at a loss to comprehend the occasion of the Freemasons’ 
meetings, conceived their mysteries are expounded by dancing gestures, and likening 
them to their own natches, they style the Freemasons’ ceremonial as the “Chumera 
ka natch,” the leather dance, in reference to the apron. They also consider that 
“ magic” is practiaed by them, and they terra the Lodge building “ Jadoo Garb,” Sor- 
cery or Magic-house. Lately, a punkah-puller, who was squatting outside the ban- 
quetting-room of a Lodge, was observed to become gradually sleepy over his duty, 
to the manifest inconvenience of the Brethren, and the punkah at length was stills— 
One of the Brethren left the room, and found the lazy puller Cast asleep. A sharp 
touch with the rope aroused the sleeper, who, suddenly awakened, and seeing the Bro- 
ther in his full paraphernalia, his dream was over; bewildered and alarmed, he 
screamed out, “Jadoo Gurh! Jadoo Gurh! and vanished. No consideration could 
ever induce him to repeat his visit to the portals of the Sorcery-house.” 
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Grand Masonic Meeting, to erect a trophy to his memory ; and his grate- 
ful countrymen wore again assembled, in the month of August in the pre- 
sent year, to lay the first stone of a Metropolitan Monument, which is de- 
signed to convey to posterity the gratitude that was felt towards this great 
and good man, for the countless benefits whieh mankind have derived from ; 
his immortal works. The solemnity was, in its principal details, masonic 
but it was also attended, as Sir William Bae observed, “ by a countless 
host of all parties, all ranks, and all ages, with a fair proportion of the 
lovely and beautiful, who came forward, as with one impulse, to exhibit 
their admiration and regard for the memory of their distinguished coun- 
trymen, whose fame has stretched to the utmost bounds of the habitable 
globe — who has extended the fame of his native country — whether he 
pourtrayed the character of her kings, of her ancient nobles, or painted 
the simple manners of her simple cottagers, of his own day. In all of 
these efforts, he alike applied himself to attest hie own sense of genuine 
patriotism, and to advance the cause of virtue and morality ? 

This splendid and interesting ceremony, which was anticipated with great 
anxiety for many weeks, by all classes of the inhabitants, took place under 
the most favourable circumstances. During the forenoon the city exhibited 
a constant bustle to and fro, which indicated, even to the most listless 
stranger, that something unusual was on the tapis. About one o’clock, 
the shops throughout the line of procession began to shut, and continued 
so during the day. At one o’clock the Masonic body assembled in tho 
quadrangle of the College, where they were marshalled by their respective 
officers ; and never, on any former occasion in the annals of the city, did 
the Masonic Brethren turn out in such imposing numbers. It is calculated 
that 1,500 brethren took a part in the ceremonial of the day. This pro- 
cession began to move from the College-square about a quarter past two 
o’clock, preceded by a strong body of the Edinburgh polioe, in uniform, 
and the band of the Queen’s Bays; the rear being similarly brought up, 
the band of the 29th Foot taking their station in that part of the proces- 
sion. A squadron of the Bays lined the streets. 

Previous to the procession leaving the quadrangle, the Bight Worship- 
ful Master and Wardens of the Lodge of Edinburgh, Mary’s Chapel, wait- 
ed upon the Most Worshipful the Grand Master, and, in the name of the 
ancient Lodge, over which they presided, presented his Lordship with an 
elegant Silver Trowel. 

The M. W. Grand Master was pleased to accept the same, and took the 
opportunity of thanking the brethren of that Lodge for the uniform kind- 
ness he had received from them since his initiation into the mysteries of 
Light, and at the same time begged to thank such of the office-bearers of 
the Grand Lodge as were present, for the support he had received from 
them on all occasions. 

A few minutes before three o’clock, die Grand Lodge, and other masonic 
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bodies, took their stations on the eastern gallery, the Lord Provcfet, the 
Right Hon. Sir James Forrest, of Comiston, Bart, taking his place in 
front, as Grand Master Mason of Scotland ; supported on the right by the 
Earl of Rothes, Deputy Grand Master ; and the Earl of Stair, Acting Past 
Grand Master. The office-bearers of the Grand Lodge were the follow* 
ing • — 


Substitute Grand Master, — Sir Thomas. D. Lauder, Bart. 
Senior Grand Warden, — Admiral Sir D. Milne, G. C. B. 
Acting Junior Warden, — D. Anderson, Esq. of St. Germains. 
Acting Grand Treasurer, — H. D. Inglis, Esq. W. S. 


Grand Secretary 
Grand Clerk 
Grand Bard 
Senior Deacon 
Acting Junior Deacon 
Grand Chaplain 
Grand Jeweller 
Architect of Monument 
Sculptor 


W. A. Laurie, Esq. W. S. 

John Maitland Esq. 

R. Gilfillan, Esq. 

J. Graham, Esq. 

Sir James Spittal. 

Rev. Alex. Steward, of Douglas. 
W. Cunningham, Esq. 

G. W. Kemp. 

John SteelL 


The Masonic procession had a most imposing appearance, and the beau- 
tiful uniform of the Celtic Lodge in particular, attracted much attention. 
The Brethren present included Deputations from Lodges in all parts of 
Scotland. After an eloquent and apppropriate prayer, offered up by the 
Ret. Alexander Stewart, the Grand Chaplain, the ceremony of laying the 
Foundation Stone commenced with the usual Masonic Rites; the Grand 
Master using the silver trowel above mentioned. During the ceremony 
the band played, with great taste, and solemn expression, the Sicilian 
Mariner' » Eymn. 

In the foundation stone were deposited a glass jar, and a plate contain- 
ing the following inscription, besides a plate with the names of the office- 
bearers of the Grand Lodge, &c. 

Tbi^ Graven plate, 

Deposited in the Baso of a Votive Building, 

On the fifteenth day of August, in the year of Christ, 1840 j 
And never likely to see the light again, 

Till all the surrounding structures are crumbled to dust 
' By the decay of time, or by human or elemental vloledee, 

May they testify to a distant posterity, that his Countrymen 
began on that day 

To raise an Effigy and Architectural Monument 
TO THE MEMORY OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART.,- 
Whose admirable Writings were then allowed 
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To have given more delight, and suggested better 
feeling, 

To a larger class of Readers, in every rank of Society, 

Than those of any other Author, with the exception 
of Shakspeare alone, 

And which were therefore thought likely to be remembered 
Long after the act of gratitude 
On the part of the first generation of bis Admirers 
Should be forgotten. 

He was born at Edinburgh, 15th August, 1771 ; and died at 
Abbotsford, 21st September, 1832. 

The Foundation of the Monument was laid by the 
Right Hon. Sir James Forrest, of Comiston, Bart. Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, and 

Grand Master Mason op Scotland, 

• The Sub-Committee, in charge of the Work, being 
The Right Hon. Sir William Rae, of St. Catherine’s, Bart, ; 

Dr. Thomas Hope, Professor of Chemistry ; 

George Forbes, Esq. Treasurer ; 

Thomas Thompson, Esq. Advocate ; and 
William Burn, Esq. Architect} 

With the aid and advice of 

The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Melville ; 

, James Skene, Esq., of Rubislaw, Secretary ; 

George M. Kemp, Architect ; 

John Steell, Sculptor; 

In the fourth year of the Reign of Queen Victoria the First. 

When the stone was lowered, and the ceremony completed, the band 
struck up the lively air of “ ’Tis good to be merry and wise, — ’tis good to 
be honest and true,” which was succeeded by three loud and hearty 
cheers. 

. The next, and truly appropriate air, was the good old tune of The Ma- 
sons’ Anthem,” which the Grand Master, Dignitaries, and all the Brethren 
present, accompanied with the accustomed joyous action. 

The Lord Provost then addressed Sir William Rae and the Committee 
as follows : — 

“ Having had the honour of being placed at the head of the Order of 
Freemasonry in Scotland, it has fallen to my lot to take a part in the pro- 
ceedings of this day, and to lay this Foundation Stone. Other, shall I 
say, imperishable monuments, which himself has raised, will, no doubt, 
transmit to posterity the fame of Sir Walter Scott This, however, which 
we hope to erect will record a nation’s admiration, and a nation’s graft** 
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tude. Scotland claims him aa; particularly her own. This city was his 
birth-place; here his youth— here his professional life was spent — here 
was seen the first development of that genius whieh was afterwards found 
capable of such mighty achievments. I congratulate you, sir, and the other 
gentlemen of the Committee, on the event of this day. You have at last 
witnessed the commencement of the work which has been so long the ob- 
ject of your anxiety and solicitude. By the labour of several years, and 
the most mature deliberation, which you could exercise, you have been able 
to devise the plan of an edifico, appropriate and noble, worthy of the occa- 
sion, worthy of him in whoee honour it is to be raised, aud worthy of the 
artist of whose genius it is the fruit By your exertions also, such a sum 
has been raised as warrants you to begin and carry on the building ; and I 
am confident that if more shall be required to complete the plan whioh the 
architect first suggested, your countrymen will not be backward in furnish- 
ing the necessary means. The site appears most suitable, on one of the 
greatest thoroughfares, the daily resort of the population, surrounded by 
our romantic localities, which his pen so often delighted to describe. To 
you, sir, and to many around you, this day will call up many grateful re- 
collections. You will remember those qualities which formed him to be 
the delight of society, and whieh knit him in lasting bonds of affection 
with many tried and faithful friends. It would be, I feel, & presumptuous, 
as happily it is an unnecessary task, to delineate here the merits and char- 
acter of this illustrious man. He threw around his name a bright lustre, 
and his country shared in his renown ; to Scott and to Scotland the eyes 
of the civilized world were directed. Strangers from all countries visited 
him when living, and they still look with eager curiosity to the place of 
bis residence — they view With interest every thing connected with hisname. 
How diversified were his talents I Inspired with the most enthusiastic ad- 
miration of onr ancient national poetry, and of the manners and chivalry 
of former times, bow did he create a new era in our literature, and dazzle 
us with the brilliancy aud the faithfulness of bis pietnres of tbe times that 
bad passed away ? When sated with tbe fame of bis poetry, he was not 
inactive, but entered on a new path, and with rioh profusion poured forth 
in endless succession bis stories of knowledge of tbe human heart, and 
delineated with his powerful pen, the manners and the characters of for- 
mer generations. If his life had been prolonged, it is not unnatural to 
suppose that, from some delightful sketches which he gave, he might have 
added to his fame that of excellence in historical composition. It is with 
pleasure we have met on this occasion to perform the duty to whioh we 
have been called. This was the birth day of Soofct— this the anniversary 
of a day when a British Sovereign Tevirited onr long-deserted palaces — 
this, an extraordinary day in the calendar, was also tbe birth-day of Napo- 
leon. The Masonic body have had much satisfhction in doing honour to 
ibis day, for, to his other claims, he added that of a Brother ; he was a 
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tealous, a true-hearted Mason ; his name was enrolled in one of our Lodges ; 
they had been also charmed with his society ; they counted it an honour 
that he had been enrolled among them. I beg to thank the Committee for 
ihe readiness with which they acceded to my proposal of the Grand Lodge ; 
and I rejoice to think that the whole ceremony, grand and imposing, has 
been conducted in a way worthy of the occasion.” 

Sir W. Rae then addressed the assembly at a great length, after which 
the band was requested to play the national air, “ Rule Britannia,” and 
that being followed by a salute of seven guns from the Royal Artillery, 
the procession moved off in reverse order, to their respective destinations, 
and dispersed. 

In the evening, the members and friends of the Celtic Lodge dined to- 
gether in the Calton Convening Room, R. W. M. Donaldson in the chair, 
supported by R. W. Lawrie, Grand Secretary ; R. Gilfillan, Grand Bard ; 
Mr. Kemp, Architect; Mr. Dick, of the Albion ; Mr. M’Leod, Mr. Ballan- 
tyne, and other members of the Scott Committee, &c. &c. Deputations 
were also present from the Lodges of St. John’s, Peebles; St Mungo’s, 
Glasgow ; and Perth. About a hundred sat down to an excellent dinner, 
during which, and throughout the evening, the company were entertained 
with appropriate airs from a select band. Mr. Lawrie, in a neat speech, 
proposed “ The Poets of Scotland,” coupled with the names of Brothers 
Gilfillan and Ballantyne, then present. Bro. Gilfillan returned thanks, and 
t( craved a bumper to the memory of him whose fame they were that day 
celebrating, — Sir Walter Scott, — a man who had shed a lustre over his 
country, that not only made those of other nations enquirers about (t the 
land of mountain and of flood,” bat had made them become pilgrims to 
the spots which bis genins had rendered immortal. And when we looked 
at the splendours of our eity, this day, lit up with sunshine, hilling upon 
landscapes the most lovely that could be beheld, we ought not to forget 
that this city — 11 our own romantic town,” was the birth-place of the mighty 
Minstrel, and in whose localities those works were planned and penned, 
which men of all nations had declared to be imperishable.” The toast 
was drunk in Silence, but three cheers were given to the fame of the No- 
velist and Bard. The evening was enlivened by several excellent songs, 
and, after a cup of thanks to Bro. Donaldson, for his labours throughout 
all the details of the ceremony of this day, as well as his social qualities 
as chairman, the meeting separated at eleven o’clock, having spent a de- 
lightful and highly intellectual evening. 

An important question was mooted in the present year, whioh still re- 
mains undecided, viz., whether the practice of Freemasonry in the army be a 
consistent with the observance of such a state of military discipline as is 
required among soldiers in the aotive service of their country ? The ques- 
tion is new, because many regiments have had Lodges attached to them 
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from timtr immemorial ; bet while equal surprise and regret have been 
expressed that such an objection should be raised in the nineteenth oeo- 
tury, when Masonry is iu its most palmy state, we frankly confess that 
we are rather inclined to hail the discussion of any general argument which 
may be urged against the craft ; because an impartial investigation of its 
principles cannot fail to end triumphantly. The ease was this : — The 38th 
regiment, stationed in Limerick, having had a Masonic warrant, No. 441, 
of the Registry of Ireland, in the regiment for the last fifty years, although 
it being some time since the Brethren met as a Lodge, through the exer- 
tions of their Colonel (Piper, )who was W.M. while in India, they revived 
the Lodge ; and having got the Brethren of the Ancient Limerick Lodge 
to assist, the Master and Officers were installed on the 23rd June. The 
circumstance, having been inserted in a Limerick paper, came under the 
notice of Sir Edward Blakeney, who immediately wrote to know if such a 
transaction occurred amongst the officers and men of the 38th ; and being 
answered, that they considered, while the 42nd, 79th, 4th Dragoons, and 
several other regiments, had Masonic Lodges attached to them, and particu- 
larly as they were under the special protection of the law, inasmuch as 
when all other Secret Societies were prohibited, a special exception was 
made to Masonry, they could not see any breach of military discipline ; 
but, notwithstanding all these, and other arguments, being used, Sir Ed- 
ward ordered them to return the warrant at onoe, and cease to meet as Ma- 
sons. 

Sir Edward Blakeney is an officer of high and unblemished reputation; 
and every aot of his bears the sanction of authority. It is clear, that in 
the opinion of this gallant Commander, the practice of Freemasonry is in- 
consistent with the due subordination whioh the service requires from those 
gentlemen who hold Her Majesty's commission. In this point of view it 
may be safely pronounced, that Sir Edward Blakeney is sincere, and ac- 
tuated by a strict sense of what he considers to be a paramount doty at- 
tached to the high station of trust in whioh he has been placed by the fa- 
vour of his monarch. 

The seal thus displayed by this distinguished Officer, is, however, unfor- 
tunately, a seal without knowledge. Freemasonry is a system in whioh 
subordination is, if possible, more strictly enforced than in the army. How 
stringent soever may be the details of military discipline, the discipline of 
Freemasonry is equally severe. The ancient charges provide, that the 
Officers of a Lodge, supreme and subordinate, are to be obeyed in their 
respective stations, with all humility, reverence, love, and alacrity. The 
• Blaster, in the chair, is as despotic in his power, as the Colonel of a regi- 
ment ; and if Masons meet in the Lodge on the level, so do the Officers at 
their mess; and in each case, though a system of equality is observed, so 
hr as regards sootal intercourse, the distinctions of rank are carefully ob- 
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served, and the courtesies due to each officer marked by a code of honour, 
which bo one can violate with impunity. 

Again, — the ancient charges and regulations of Masonry lay it down as 
an axiom, that “ a Mason is a peaceable subject to the civil powers, wherever 
he resides or works ; and is never to be concerned in plots or conspiracies 
against the peace and welfare of the nation, nor to behave himself unduti- 
fully to inferior magistrates.” And, u though all Masons are as brethren 
upon the level, yet Masonry takes no honours from a man that he had be- 
fore.” It directs the brethren to u cultivate brotherly love, the founda- 
tion and cape-stone, the cement and glory, of this ancient fraternity ; to 
avoid all wrangling and quarrelling, all slander and backbiting, not permit- 
ting others to slander any honest brother ; but defending his character, and 
doing him all good offices, as far as is consistent with their honour and 
safety, and no farther. That all may see the benign influenoe of Masonry, 
as all true Masons have done from the beginning of the world, and will 
do to the end of time.” 

Thus kept within compass by laws of very ancient date, society can have 
nothing to fear from the practice of Freemasonry. The proceedings of 
the fraternity have been tested by the experience of ages ; and the mon- 
archs of every free oountry have extended their patronage to it, as an in- 
stitution of peace and unity, whose tenets may improve the mind and htu 
jnanize the heart ; but cannot, by any possibility, be perverted to sanction 
the designs of sedition, insubordination to lawful authority, or any conspi- 
racy which may endanger the security of the throne, or affect the liberty 
of the people. 

It would be difficult to conjecture in what respect the service would be 
benefitted by the exclusion of Freemasonry. Would the soldier be more 
jealous to execute the commands of his Superior Officers if he were unac- 
quainted with the obligations of Freemasonry ? Would he be more strict 
in the performance of military discipline, or more punctual in the discharge 
pf his usual and social duties ? If this were capable of proof^ the decision 
of Sir £dward Blakeney would doubtless be correct But the principles 
of Masonry tend to inculcate a different result A Mason is bound, by 
his tenure, not only to yield obedience to his lawful superiors — not only to 
rule and govern his passions, to keep a tongue of good report, and to prac- 
tise secresy, (a most estimable virtue in a soldier during the arduous period 
of actual service,) but he is also enjoined to act in every oapacity accord- 
ing to the dictates of reason and religion, to cultivate harmony, to main- 
tain charity, and to live in unity and brotherly love. Now what is there 
in all this which is unfavourable to the existence of military discipline ? 

But the subjeot will admit of a still more extended reference ; for Free- 
masonry does not rest its claims to public esteem on the existence of nega- 
tive benefits. It is believed, that instead of the service being deteriorated 
by an association with our noble Order, it would derive essential advan- 
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tages from such a connection. In the details of warlike operations, who 
could be more safely entrusted to undertake a difficult and hazardous ex- 
pedition than those who have taken the tow of fraternity ? — than those 
who are solemnly pledged to the practice, not only of secresy, but of for- 
titude, and prudence, and justice ? — than those who are bound to support 
each other in weal and in woe, in prosperity and adversity ; and Ao stand 
ly each other to the death ? Such men are capable of any enterprise. They 
form the strength of the army. They are the Nisi and Euryali of the 
host ; and the most implicit confidence may be placed in their good faith, 
attended with a perfect assurance that it will never be violated. life may 
be sacrificed, but Masonic virtue oannot be moved. 


Nulla meis sine te quceretur gloria rebus, 

Seu pacem, sen bella geram ; tibi maxims rerum, 
Verborumque fides. Mn. IX. 277 


A writer in the Naval and Military Gazette has stated the subject in 
another, but equally lucid point of view. He says, “ I must oonfess my- 
self unable to comprehend the object of this most arbitrary proceeding on 
the part of Sir Edward Blakeney, and shall feel obliged if you will throw 
some light on it, and state what it is, connected with Freemasonry, that 
baa led Sir Edward Blakeney thus to condemn it as an improper Society 
for military men to belong to. If he can shew that its introduction into 
the army has been in any way subversive of good order and military dis- 
cipline, the question is of oourse settled ; but I must remark, that if any 
such objection does exist, it is strange that it has never been stated until 
now ; and that it altogether escaped the notice of the following general 
Officers, who were, to the full, as anxious to maintain strict discipline in 
the British army, as the gallant Commander of the Forces in Ireland — * 
His Royal Highness the Duke of York, the late Duke of Richmond, Earl 
of Harrington, Marquis of Hastings, Earl of Donoughmore, Sir John 
Stuart, Sir John Doyle, Lord Combermere, (who was present lately when 
his son, an Officer in the 7th Hussars, was initiated into the mysteries of 
Freemasonry,) and many others, living and dead, were all members of the 
Masonic Brotherhood, which Sir Edward Blakeney has taken upon him- 
'self to denounce as dangerous and hostile to the well being of the army 
Did Sir Edward Blakeney ever hear that the 46th fought less gallantly at 
Dominica, in 1805, because opposed to a body of French, consisting for 
the most part of Freemasons, although there was at the time a regimental 
Masonic Lodge in the 46th ? or can he shew, in the whole army, regiments 
which has uniformly maintained a higher character for strict discipline, 

‘ good conduct, and bravery in the field, than the following regiments, (which 
I name from memory :) — 1st Dragoons, 28th, 29th, 88th, 42nd, 46th, 71st* 
* 79th, and 88th, to each of whioh there is, or was lately, a Masonic Lodge 
attached V 9 
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Iheiils of urfli truth in this argument ) and we hope, tbit Sir Edward 
Blakeoey will take it into hie meet serious consideration ; for although, 
ihom the operation of thia prohibitory measure, we do not entertain the 
•slightest apprehension for the welfare of Freemasonry, yet we hope, for 
rthe satisfaction of his own mind, this gallant Officer will proeure admission 
> to the Craft, that he may experience, in his own person, the stability of 
-that bond of Maaouic union, whioh oements the ohain of brotherly love, 
and would constitute the most efficient bulwark to his authority, if put in* 
, to active exercise, ha all the regiments under his command. 

' A splendid token of respect was this year presented by the Brethren at 
i Bombay to Bro. Dr. Burnes, P.GJ4. fotr tbe Western Provinces of India, 
.consisting of three massive Silver Pillars, representing the three most no- 
t ble orders of Architecture, surmounted by tbe figures Faith, Hope, and 
^Charity, and eaeh bearing on its pedestal an appropriate device. On the 
-first side, the following inscription:— 


“ This Pillar, along with two others, representing the three most noble 
orders of Architecture, was, on the Festival of St. John the Evangelist, 
A. L. 5838, unanimously voted by the Brethren of the Lodge Perse ver* 
anot, of Bombay, 546, to their Bight Worshipful Master, Brother James 
Burnes, L.L.D., F.B.S., K.G.O., and P.G.M. for Western India, as a 
token of {heir fraternal affection, and to mark their deepfelt regard for his 
'brotherly conduct to themselves, as well as their high sense of his brilliant 
and successful efforts in the cause of Charity, Friendship, and Love to all 
f men." 

“ On the second side — The Armorial Bearings of Bro. Burnes. 

“ On the third aide — The Arms of the Lodge Perseverance, being the 
square and compass encircled by a ribband, containing the name and num- 
'her off the Lodge. 

“On the fourth side — A suitable Masonic Device, differing m eaeh Pil- 
lar, and applicable to three degrees of St. John's Masonry/' 


Several other testimonials have graced the present year. A Gold Box 
.was presented to Bro. G. W. Creighton, Esq. Barrister-at-law, Leicester 
.Lodge, Ireland ; and a superb Silver Vase and Cover to Bro. G. J. Bald* 
\win, Esq., of “ Fifty," Dublin ; a Past Master's Jewel to Bro. Molineux, 
P.G.D. ef Ceremonies, Lodge of Sincerity, Liverpool ; a Silver Epergne 
•and Candelabrum to Bro. Cuff, late of Freemas on s' Tavern ; a Silver Din- 
ner Service to Bro. Sir ^Herbert Compton, P.G.M. for tbe Coast of Coro- 
mandel; and a Gold Watch and Silver-chased Casket to Bro. Bibbans, ef 
-Birmingham. 

The numerous testimonials to deserving brethren whioh have been re- 
worded in tbe annals of the last ten years, from the Grand Master down 
'fin the Secretary of a Private Ledge, fora a powerful evidence of the be* 
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ueftts which have been aooompKshed within that period, by the waited 
effects of seal and assiduity. No one oan minutely investigate the eoieaee 
of Freemasonry without becoming wiser and better. The charm operates 
imperceptibly upon the heart, and, as its details become (amiUarixed to the 
recollection, the avidity for further information increases, and the stndious 
brother soon arrives at the summit of the Ladder, and receives his reward, 
as well in the secret consciousness of mental improvement, as in the pub- 
lic approbation of his Masonic companions. 

Several Foundation Stones were laid this year, with Masonic honours, 
which it would be unnecessary to describe, as the ceremonials bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to each other. In March, this solemnity was performed 
at Heokmondwike, by the Right Hon. Bro. Lord Mexborough, P.G.M. 
West Yorkshire, in levelling the foot stone of a Blanket Hall ; in May, 
of a Bridge across the Leven, in Scotland, by Bro. the Eight Hen. the 
Earl of Rothes, P.G.M. for Fife ; of a new Church, at Thornhill, in Scot- 
land, by the W.M. of St. John’s Lodge in that Town ; of a Corn Ex- 
change, at Wakefield, by the above-named active and talented P.G.M. for 
West Yorkshire, Lord Mexborough; in June, of Queen’s Hospital at Bir- 
mingham, by Bro. the Right Hon. Earl Howe, P. Senior Grand Warden, 
and of a Public Monument to the Memoiy of Bro. Trevor Corny, Esq., 
K.T. and K. M., at Newry, by the Rev. Dr. Campbell. In all these in- 
stances, where Masonry has been brought into requisition, in the way of 
public solemnities, it is evident that the Craft is held in high esteem, and 
considered an indispensable adjunct to consecrate the details of ceremonial 
observances, and to convey weight and authority to events, which are in 
themselves of peculiar importance to the parties immediately interested, 
as well as to the community at large, in whose neighbourhood the imprbve- 
‘mopts take place. 

A general view of the present state of Freemasonry will form a proper 
• conclusion of our labours. Iu our own country it has assumed a command- 
ing position, whioh combines strength, stability, and usefulness. The judi- 
cious application of its benevolent funds have given it a character for con- 
sistency, in the union of profession and practice, which has plaeed Hon a 
proud elevation amongst the Institutions of the oountry, and invested it 
with the patronage of the wise, the talented, and the wealthy. Prinoes, 
peers, and prelates, have not thought it beneath their dignity to bestow 
the advantage of their influence and example in promoting its ebaritahb 
purposes ; nor has the aristocracy of talent been withheld from the graver 
researches into its history, literature, and science. It provides for the des- 
titute, it trains up the rising generation to virtue and usefulness, the or- 
phan’s wants are not disregarded, nor do the widow’s tears flow in vain.-*- 
The argument so often used at the beginning of the present century, that 
Freemasonry is behind the times, that the easlurive and secret character 
of Freemasonry is not in aooordaaoe with the spirit of the age, that whf(s 
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sMst sciences areprogrelmng with great rapidity, Freemasonry remains sta- 
tionary, and makes no adv&noes whatever,— -cannot apply to the Society as 
it is practised now. We need only take a deliberate view of the present 
state of the Order, oompared with its exclusive tendency at that period, to 
be convinced that the argument is erroneous. 

Freemasonry holds on a progressive and improving course ; and it is a 
question whether the science does not advance at least as rapidly as any 
other individual institution in this country, where literary societies are so 
abundant. If we consider the highly respectable character of our Orand 
and Prov. Qrand Lodges, composed as they are, of noble and talented Bro- 
thers, we shall see that this opinion is very generally entertained amongst 
the Craft Nay, at the present moment, there exists — -not in this or that 
province merely, bat throughout the whole Masonic community — an in- 
tense excitement respecting the philosophy of Masonry, which is daily 
spreading and increasing, under the influence of literary characters who 
have enrolled their names amongst ns. To those who regard the Lodge 
merely as a bacchanalian meeting, Freemasonry is still behind the times. 
But to that noble band, who consider Freemasonry as it really is, an engine 
to enlighten the mind, and disseminate science and morals through every 
department of life, it is not only equal with the times, but it soars beyond 
the narrow and selfish pursuits of bigotry and superstition, and opens the 
arms of benevolence to embrace, in one wide and universal bond, the frar 
tsrnity of every clime, every religion, and every grade of political feeling. 

In the sister kingdoms, the science presents an aspect equally favourable, 
and its Lodges flourish under the patronage of nobility, who attend the 
meetings, and, by their personal example, enforce those beneficent regula- 
tions which distinguish the proceedings of Freemasonry, and raise it 
above the level of ordinary Societies where men associate themselves to- 
gether for benevolent or scientific purposes. The stately banquet— the 
fanoy ball — the procession by torch-light — all serve the purposes of sacred 
charity ; and thus Freemasonry, in both branches of the United Kingdom, 
while it contributes to the amusement and gratification of the rich, sheds 
its blessings on the poor and needy. The details of the Order are con- 
ducted with a magnificence worthy of a great and noble Institution, display- 
ing its honours in the stately halls of the prince's palace, as well as in the 
secluded retreat of tyled Lodges. Is the loyalty of Freemasonry ques- 
tioned ? The answer is ready. It is patronized and conducted by those 
who have the greatest stake in the country, and with whom disloyalty 
would generate loss of honour, wealth, and distinction. The grand pillar 
of Masonry contributes to the support of our civil and social establish- 
ments, connecting the Order with all that is dear to the heart in our altars 
and our homes. The state, during the period which these sheets are in- 
tended to illustrate, has recognised the faithful character, and confiding 
loyalty of Irish Masonry, and conferred the privilege of exemption from 
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penalties which attach te others who have not bad the advantage of hnifcs- 
tion into its mysteries. 

Freemasonry has bad obstacles to contend against in the South of Eu- 
rope, which have materially curtailed its operation, and retarded its pro- 
gress. A jealousy has been entertained against the existence of Secret 
Societies of every description, because it is well known, that in the Lodges 
of the Illuminati, dangerous principles were inculcated, to which the revo- 
lution in France, and all its attendant evils and miseries, have been attri- 
buted ;* and the terrors inspired by the Vheme Gerichte left behind a 
lasting and unfavourable impression. In Gerihany, however, while the 
scenes which were enacted on its own soil, alarmed the rest of Europe,’ Free- 
masonry has been cultivated with great assiduity and success ; and this is 
almost the only continental nation where its principles have been tolerated. 
Here its details are conducted with superior splendour. Superb halls have 
been erected for the periodical meetings of its members; * and their appoint- 
ments and decorations are on a scale of profuse magnificence, which yield 
only to the grandeur of a royal palace. In their processions, stately cano- 
pies of Batin, velvet, fine linen, and gold, of all the Masonic colours, borne 
over the persons of the grand Masters, and the presiding Officers of every 
private Lodge ; the Ark of the Covenant veiled from profane eyes by a 
crimson velvet pall, fringed and tasselled with silver; the silken banner* 
laced and fringed with gold and bullion ; and the flowing robes of the 
Grand Officers, all combine to render them a scene of grave and pompous 
display, that command and secure respect and veneration. The ceremonies 
to be used on all public occasions are prescribed in writing, on the autho- 
rity of “ The Great Master,” and they contain matters of importance which 
might be profitably introduced into English Masonry. 

In India, the science languished from the time of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings' Vice-royalty, until a very reoent period. The accounts which we 
now receive from that part of the Empire are highly gratifying. The spirit 
of Masonry is busily at work, and the Brethren appear to be, one and all, 
actuated by an earnest desire to augment the resources of the Craft, and 
to atone for their former supineness, by a zealous discharge of every Ma- 
sonic duty. The authorities have been strengthened by the Grand Lodge 
of England, and the machinery is now in full and efiecient operation. New 
Lodges spring up in the most distant provinces, and the Brethren increase 
in numbers and respectability. Actuated by the purest motives of mutual 
aid, and mutual enjoyment, our Indian Brethren use their masonry to con- 
fer sterling benefits on mankind, by making it conducive to the practice of 
morality. It is indeed the true object of every Institution to induce men 
to perform their social and civil duties more perfectly, and this appears to 
be the aim and end of Masonry in the East. Even the convivialities of 

* Yid. Preston 14th aftd 10th Edit. p. 290. 
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As Sandy art accompanied by the exercise of benevolence, and hence its 
increasing reputation will be hailed and blessed in that widely-extended 
principality, as one of the means by whioh the civilization of its native 
population will be ultimately accomplished. 

In America, Freemasonry has received an impulse from Great Britain, 
which has revived the spirits of its friends ; who, a few years ago, enter- 
tained apprehensions for its existence. Masonry equally dislikes a repub- 
lic and a despotism, and flourishes most under the sway of a mild and gen- 
tle monarchy. Each State in the New World has its Grand Lodge, and 
none are superior to the rest Hence there exists s diversity of usages, 
which operate unfavourably to the general spread of the science, by that 
want of unanimity and authority which are essential to its prosperity. On 
the whole, however, Freemasonry at the present period is progressing, and 
the establishment of one General Grand Lodge, which should be invested 
with supreme power to legislate for the benefit of the provinces, would 
afford a consistency that could not operate otherwise than favourably for 
the Craft. 

Freemasonry is springing up in our colonies, and promises well. To our 
"Brethren in these distant regions we wish health and prosperity, assured 
that the praetioe of our mysteries cannot fail, while it reminds them of 
their native country, to be a solace and comfort under any privations whioh 
may spring from a change of habit and social enjoyments. In Canada and 
the West Indies the Lodges are numerous, but the Brethren are not suffi- 
ciently on the alert From the Cape of Good Hope 9 and Sydney, the 

• The following interesting accpunt of Dutch Masonry at the Cape of Good Hope, 
is given in the Freemasons' Quarterly Review for December, 1838 ; — M In Table Valley, 
in 9 beautiful grove, stands the Dutch Lodge, consisting of two elegant buildings ; 
one (the Temple) appropriated entirely to the mysteries of the Craft. It contains a 
very spacious and elegantly adorned hall, something resembling Freemasons 1 Hall in 
London. In this room it is customary, on the death of a Brother, to invite the friends 
of the deceased. The Lodge is assembled and the orator delivers an address, in which 
he sets forth the merits of the departed Brother. This is considered a mark of great 
respect towards the memory of the deceased. In this building are also rooms set 
apart for each Degree, and containing every requisite for each. The other building, 
separate from the former, consists of an elegant suite of banquetting rooms, commit- 
tee rooms, and apartments for the housekeeper. From the walls of the banqueting 
room are suspended portraits of the different Grand Masters and Past Masters. Ip 
this room, which is capable of accommodating from five to seven hundred guests, 
our Dutch Brethren give frequent entertainments to the fair sex, thus permitting the 
gentler portion of the human race to participate, if not in the mysteries, at least in 
the sweets of Freemasonry. Jn this Lodge there is a fund, amounting to several 
-thousand pounds, from which the son of any member (indeed we believe any Mason,) 
wishing to complete his education in Europe, but whose circumstances will not ad- 
mit of it, on forwarding an application to the Lodge, will, under certain regulations, 
be allowed an annual sum to enable him to carry out his intentions. On the retun. 
of the individual to the colony, and after having established himself in his profession 
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accounts are more gratifying, and the few Lodges under our banner, die* 
persed over Europe, via., at Gibraltar, the Canary Islands, Malta, Corfu, 
&c., are occasionally at work, but they are too distant and detached from 
the Masonic body to produce any remarkable fruits. 

Royal Arch Masonry in our own country has recently undergone acme 
revision, which promises to effect a permanent good. Complaints have 
been common amongst the Fraternity that the Chapters are indifferently 
attended, and the companions of the Order appear to be in want of soma 
powerful stimulus which might operate to remove this defect The cere* 
monies of exaltation, as well as the Lectures, have been remodelled, and 
the Constitutions improved, but the root of the evil still remains. The 
proper remedy has not been applied. If Royal Arch Masonry be expect- 
ed to flourish according to its merits — if it be desirable that this sublime 
Degree should come into general and efficient practice — it must be the re- 
sult of a process which has not yet been adopted. Sumptuary laws will 
fail, because they do not touch the heart ; and regulations for the enforce- 
ment of discipline will not induce men to give up their time to a system, 
which, however sublime in its principles, or magnificent in its details, is ac- 
companied by a machinery too cumbersome for the effect which it actually 
produoes. It is the inclination which must be biassed. Something is 
wanting in the details which may infuse into the mind a desire of know- 
ledge, and an emulation to excel. Until this is supplied, the Chapters will 
still be unattended, and Royal Arch Masonry occupy a subordinate rank 
in the estimation of the Fraternity. 

Thus have we toiled, with zeal and anxiety, through the History of Free- 
masonry for the last ten years, and a period more replete with incident and 
general benefits to the Order, does not exist throughout the long extent of 
its diversified annals. Questions of vast importance have arisen, which it 
is the duty of the historian to discuss with impartiality and truth. The 
course, when the chief actors in these matters are living, and some of tjiem 
bis own personal friends, is difficult. Prejudice will at times intrude to 
cloud the judgment, and paint passing occurrences in colours which may 
not bear the test of strict examination. It is hoped, however, that the 
charge of wilful misrepresentation will not attach to us in our view of the 
chief occurrences of this eventful period. We have dismissed all extrane- 
ous considerations, and endeavoured to steer our bark by the oompass of 
veracity. And the record will display our benevolent institutions in their 
full activity, which constitute the fair blossoms of the Order, and display 

the sums received from the Lodge are repaid. There ie also a school supported by 
the Lodge, for the instruction of the children of Masons. Our correspondent states 
that, some time ago, a letter was forwarded to the Grand Lodge of Holland, convey 
ing the request of the Cape Masons to be relieved from their allegiance, as it was 
their intention to frame a constitution for their own government, and appoint their 
Grand Master.” 
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si before tbe pubBe as as establishment of universal charity, founded upon 
the steadfast basis of Brotherly Lore, Relief, and Truth, surmounted by 
the Cardinal, and crowned by the Theological virtues. 

We now take a fraternal leave of our readers, with a sincere and hearty 
wish that the nefct deoenial period may add as*many laurels to Freemasonry 
as that which is passed. Thus will it be placed on a proud elevation, at 
the head of the Scientific and Charitable Establishments which grace and 
ornament our country. 


[APPENDIX.] 

The Analysis of the Human Faculties was omitted by Dr. Oliver in his 
Edition of the Illustrations of Masonry, by William Preston. See 
note, page 257, Masonic Library — E d. Masonic Lib. 

Analysis of the Human Faculties. 

An analysis of the human faculties is also given in this Section, in which 
the five external senses particularly claim attention. When these topics 
are proposed in our assemblies, we are not confined to any peculiar mode of 
explanation ; but every brother is at liberty to offer hie sentiments under 
proper restrictions. 

The senses we are to consider as the gifts of Nature, and the primary 
regulators of our active powers ; as by them alone, we are conscious of the 
distance, nature, and properties of external objects. Reason, properly 
employed, confirms the documents of Nature, which are always true and 
wholesome ; she distinguishes the good from the bad; rejects the last with 
modesty, and adheres to the first with reverence. 

The objects of human knowledge are innumerable ; the channels by whieh 
this knowledge is conveyed, are few. Among these the perception of ex- 
ternal things by the senses, and the information we receive from human tes- 
timony, are not the least considerable ; the analogy between them is ob- 
vious. In the testimony of Nature given by the senses, as well as in 
human testimony given by information, things are signified by signs. In 
one as well as the other, the mind, either by original principles or by 
custom, passes from the sign to tbe conception and belief of the thing 
signified. The signs in the natural language, as well as the signs in our 
Original perceptions, have the same signification in all climates and nations, 
and the skill of interpreting them is not acquired, but innate. 

Having made these observations, we shall piooeed to give a brief descrip- 
tion of the five senses. 


Description of the Five Senses . 


Bearing is that sense by which we distinguish sounds, and ate capable 
of enjoying all the agreeable oharms of musio. By it we are enabled to 
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enjoy the pleasures of society, and reciprocally to communicate to each 
other, our thoughts and intentions, our purposes and desires; while our 
reason is capable of exerting its utmost power and energy* 

The wise and benificent Author of Nature seems to hare intended, by 
the formation of this sense, that we should be social creatures, and receive 
the greatest and most important part of our knowledge by the information 
of others. For these purposes we are endowed with Hearing, that, by a 
proper exertion of our rational powers, our happiness may be complete. 

Of the Faculty of Seeing . 

Seeing is that sense by which we distinguish objects, and are enabled in 
an instant of time, without change of place or situation, to view armies in 
battle array, figures of the most stately structures, and all the agreeable 
variety displayed in the landscape of Nature. By this sense we find our 
way in the pathless ocean, traverse the globe of earth, determine its figure 
and dimensions, and delineate any region or quarter of it By it we measure 
the planetary orbs, and moke new discoveries in the sphere of the fixed 
stars. Nay more ; by it we perceive the temper and dispositions, the pas- 
sions and affections, of our fellow-creatures, when they wish most to con- 
ceal them, so that though the tongue may be taught to lie and dissemble, 
the countenance will display the hypocrisy to the discerning eye. In fine, 
the rays of light, which administer to this sense, are the most astonishing 
parts of the inanimate creation, and render the eye a peculiar object of 
admiration. 

Of all the faculties, sight is the noblest. The structure of the eye, and 
its appurtenances, evince the admirable contrivance of Nature, for perform- 
ing all its various external and internal motions ; while the variety dis* 
played in the eyes of different animals^ suited to their several ways of life^ 
clearly demonstrates this organ to be the master piece of Nature's work. 

Of the Sente of Feeling • 

Feeling is that souse by which we distinguish the different qualities of 
bodies : such as, heat and odd, hardness and softness, roughness and 1 
smoothness, figure, solidity, motion, and extension. By means of certain 
corresponding sensations of touch, these are presented to the mind as real 
external qualities, and the conception or belief of them is invariably con- 
nected with corresponding sensations, by an original principle of human 
nature, which fur transcends our inquiry. 

All knowledge beyond our original perceptions is got by experience. The 
constancy of Nature's laws connects the sign with the thing signified, and 
we rely on the continuance of that connection which experience hath dis- 
covered. 
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\ three senses, hearing, seeing, and m deemed peculiarly 

^ among Masons. 

Of the Seim of Smelling. 


\ 


^bles ns to distinguish odours, which convey different im- 
\ind. Animal and vegetable bodies, and indeed most other 
eend forth effluvia of vast subtility, as well in the statu 
\in the state of fermentation and putrefaction. The 
Nty repel each other, and scatter themselves in the air, 
^ . oodies to whioh they bear a ohemical affinity, with 

* «od form new concretes. These effluvia being drawn into 

-ong with the air, are the means by which all bodies are 
rfenoe it is evident, that there is a manifest appearance of do- 
jA the great Creator's having planted the organ of smell in the inside 
that canal, through which the air continually passes in respiration. 

Of the Seim of Tasting. 


Tasting* enables us to make a proper distinction in the choioe of oun 
food; The organ of this sense guards the entrance of the elementary, 
canal, as that of smell guards the entrance of the canal for respire^ 
tion. From the situation of these organs, it is plain that they were, 
intended by Nature to distinguish wholesome food from that which is 
nauseous. Every thing that enters into the stomach must undergo the 
scrutiny of tasting, and by it we are capable of discerning the changes 
whioh the same body undergoes in the different compositions of art, cook- 
ery, chemistry, pharmacy, &c. 

Smelling and Tasting are inseparably connected, and it is by the unna- 
tural kind of life whioh men commonly lead in society, that these senses 
are rendered less fit to perform their natural offices. 

Through the medium of the senses we are enabled to form just and ac- 
curate notions of the operations of Nature ; and when we reflect on the 
means by which the senses are gratified, we beoome oonsoious of the exis- 
tence of bodies, and attend to them till they are rendered familiar objects 
of thought. 

\ 

Some thoughts on the Human Mind . 

To understand and analise the operations of the mind, is an attempt in 
which the most judieious may fail. All we know is, that the senses are 
the channels of communication to the mind, whioh is ultimately affected by 
their operation ; and when the mind, is diseased, every sense loses its 
virtue. The fabrio of the mind, as well as that of the body, is curious 
and wonderful ; the faculties of the one are adapted to their several ends 
with equal wisdom, and no less propriety, than the organs of the other.— 
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The inconceivable wisdom of an Almighty Being if displayed in the stric- 
ture of the mind, which extends its power over every branch of science ; 
and is therefore a theme peculiarly worthy of attention. In the arts and 
sciences which have least connection with the mind, its faculties are still 
the engines which we must employ ; and the better we understand their 
nature and use, their defects and disorders, we shall apply them with the 
greater suocess. In the noblest arts, the mind is the subject upon which 
we operate. 

Wise men agree, that there is but one way to the knowledge of Nature's 
works — the way of observation and experiment. By our constitution we 
fcave a strong propensity to trace particular facts and observations to gen* 
oral rules, and to apply those rules to account for other effects, or to direct 
us in the production of them. This procedure of the understanding is 
familiar in the common affairs of life, and is the means by which every 
real disoovery in philosophy is made. 

On the mind all our knowledge must depend ; it therefore constitutes a 
proper subject for the investigation of Masons. Although by anatomical 
dissection and observation we may become acquainted with the body, it is 
by the anatomy of the mind alone we can discover its powers and princi 
pies. 

To sum up the whole of this transcendent measure of God's bounty to 
man, we may add, that memory, imagination, taste, reasoning, moral per* 
ception, and all the active powers of the soul, present such a vast and 
boundless field for philosophical disquisition, as far exceeds human inquiry, 
and are peculiar mysteries known only to Nature and to Nature's God, to 
whom all are indebted for their creation, preservation, and every bleming 
they enjoy. 
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THE AUTHOR’S ADDRESS 


TO THE FRATERNITY 


My dsar Brethrxn, 

It is well known that throughout my whole life I have been, not merely 
a lover of Maaonry, bat an enthusiast — a champion for the polity of its 
forms and oeremonies — sealous for its uninterrupted prosperity— and fear- 
ful lest the world should misunderstand its references, or misinterpret its 
benevolent designs. Sensitively alive to its interests and reputation, I 
have defended it with my utmost abilities, and have mourned when the 
misconduct of an individual brother, has given its enemies an advantage, 
and caused them to exult in an imaginary triumph. I well remember in 
my early masonic days, before I became acquainted with the true bearing 
and excellence of the institution, the bitter mortification to which I found 
myself subjected, when an expert antagonist advanced arguments against 
the Order, which I was not prepared to refute ; for the masonie literature 
of that day was circumscribed within a very narrow compass, and extended 
information on the subject of masonry was difficult of attainment. 

It is a matter of infinite gratification to me, that this unfavourable state 
Of things no longer exists, and that I have lived to a period when the fra- 
ternity have roused themselves to a sens© of duty, and entertain a feeling 
that the dignity of Freemasonry requires some exertions on their part, to 
promote its popularity, and place it on a level with other scientific institu- 
tions ; and who for this great purpose, employ their talents through the 
medium of the Press, to display its utility as a benevolent Order, promot- 
ing at once the investigations of science, and the practice of every moral 
and social virtue. 

For several years I have been in the habit of receiving letters from bre- 
thren in different parts of the kingdom, who have been entrusted with the 
arrangement of any important masonio celebration, enquiring into the us- 
ages of antiquity on particular points, that the ceremonial may be con- 
ducted in strict accordance with the Constitutions of the Order. A marked 
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anxiety so uniformly displayed amongst the whole body of masons, baa 
suggested the propriety of some general answers to all enquiries of this 
nature, as a measure which would not only be well received, but hailed as 
a boon by the Fraternity at large. 

For this purpose it is not to be doubted but that a Manual embracing 
legitimate information on all cases which can possibly arise, will be pecu- 
liarly acceptable to the W. Masters and Officers of a Lodge m particular, 
and to every brother who is desirous of becoming well versed in the usages 
and customs of inasonry in primitive times. 

On this plan, therefore, the present little volume has been constructed. 
The information, which it contains has been carefully arranged by a com- 
parison of the rites practised by our ancient brethren, with those which are 
enjoined by the United Grand Lodge of England ; and it appears extremely 
probable that the fraternity would gladly adopt an uniformity of practice 
on points where they have hitherto been at a loss to determine whether 
ceremonies of constant recurrence are, or are not, in accordance with an- 
cient usage. 

In this enquiry the customs of foreign Lodges have not been overlooked ; 
and it is hoped that this little volume will constitute an nnerring book of 
reference which cannot fail to be of incalculable service to the fraternity. 
It is almost entirely practical ; and the directions have been drawn up in 
strict conformity with the Constitutions of our own Grand Lodge ; so that 
the brethren may adopt them in full confidenoe that they are as bound and 
legitimate as if they had been enjoined by authority. 

G. 0. 
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CHAPTER I. 

What u Mammryf 

“King Athelstan caused a general assembly of all masons in the realme at York, 

, and there made many masons, and gave them a deepe charge for observation of such 

articles as belong to masonry, and delivered them a charter to keeps, and when his 
Assembly was gathered together he caused a cry to be made, that if any mason of 
them had a writing that did concerns masonry, or could informe the King in anything 
or matter that wanting in the said Science already delivered, that they or hee should 
deliver them to the King or write them to him : and there was some in French, 
some in Greeke, some in English, and other languages ; whereupon the king caused 
a Book to be made, which declared huw the Science was first invented, and the utility 
thereof ; which Book he commanded to be read and plainly declared when a man was 
to be made a mason, that he might fully understand what Articles, Rales, and Orders, 
he was obliged to observe ; and frofn that time until this day Masonry hath been much 
respected and preserved; and divers new Articles hath been added to the sayd charge, 

\ by good advise and consent of the best Masons and Feilowea.”— Anoint Masonic 

Manuscript. 

i The tendency of Freemasonry is sometimes mistaken, not only by the 

uninitiated, but also by many of those who have been superficially in- 
structed in its mysteries. One considers it to be an institution framed for 
the purposes of beneyolenoe ; that, through its medium, the siok may be 
visited, the destitute relieved, the widow oomforted, and the aged placed 
in a situation where want can never more afflict them. But this design, 
how amiable and praiseworthy soever it may be, is only one of the pur- 
poses of Freemasonry ; and if, as this class of brethren suppose, it were 
confined to these charitable ends, it would rank merely on a level with a 
.. common Friendly Society, or Sick Olub. Others suppose it to be connected 

with artisans and operative stonemasons ; judging from the instruments of 
mechanieal craft which form the chief symbols of the order, that this must 
> be its principal reference ; — while some take it* for a mere convivial society, 

whose exclusiveness in the selection of its members is guarded by signs 
I .and tokens, the payment of a heavy fine at admission, and the adoption of 

a peculiar dress. 

There are other opinions afloat, even amongst the brethren themselves ; 
some of whom frequently display such a frigid indifference to the pecu- 
liarity of its construction, and are so insensible to the great and apparent 
advantages which result from its complicated organisation, embracing his- 
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tory and legend, science and morals, and blending the practioe of virtue 
with the enjoyment of moderate conviviality, — as to afford a reasonable 
pretext to those who are nninitated for taking no interest in the institution, 
and for repressing any desire which they might otherwise have entertained 
to 44 ask that they iffight have, to seek that they might find, and to knock 
that the door of masonry might be opened to them ” 

Symbolical masonry, under whatever form it may be propounded, is a 
catholic institution, democratic in its form and government, and universal 
in its operation. This is demonstrable from any of the definitions of the 
order ; — from the free election of its chief magistrate and the inferior go- 
vernors of every private lodge, annually and by universal suffrage; — and 
from the reputed form, and symbolical extent of its lodges. If it were 
deprived of any of the above attributes, it would be no longer Freem*» 
sonry ; and all its beneficial effects upon the mind and manners of men, 
would be scattered to the winds of heaven. That this conclusion is not 
unwarranted, we will proceed to test it by an enquiry into the nature of 
the institution, and its peculiarity of construction ; which will clearly prore 
its universality, and the free application of its principles to every inhabi- 
tant of the globe who acknowledges the Being of a God, whatever be his 
colour, religion, education, or mental qualifications. 

A consideration of the definitions of Freefcasonry which have been given 
in different ages, and by different writers, will clear the way, and form a 
preliminary step to the consideration of its general principles, and show 
in what manner they are applicable to all mankind in every age and na- 
tion. 

1. In a MS. which has the reputation of having been written by King 
Henry VI., we have this definition of masonry. 44 Ytt beeth the skylle of 
nature, the understondynge of the myghte that ys hereyune, and its son- 
drye werkynges ; sonderlyohe, the skylle of reekenyngs, of waightes and 
metyngee, and the true manere of faqonnynge al thynges for manors use ; 
headlye, dwelHnges, and buyldynges of alle kindes, and all other thynges 
that make gudde to manne.” And again, the same document asserts that 
the arts which have been taught to mankind by masons, are 41 agriculture, 
architecture, astronomia, geometria, numeres, musiea, poesie, kymistrye, 
governments, and religyonne.” 

In these definitions we find nothing of an exclusive or unapproachable 
nature ; for natural, mathematical, and mechanical knowledge, have been 
practised in every age, and by every people upon the faoe of the globe.— 
Whether we turn our eyes to the east or to the west— to India and China 
— Egypt and Greece — Scandinavia and Brittain — Mexico and Peru— the 
remote islands of Australia on the one hand, or Ioelaad and Spitsbergen 
on the othei^-we shall find every where traces of genius and skill of ths 
highest antiquity, which excite our astonishment, and prove beyond a 


doubt, that how proud soever we may be of our progress in the above arts 
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Mid sciences, we were equalled, and in some instances surpassed, by those 
primitive nations. The monuments of India and Egypt, with those of 
what we denominate the New World, exhibit the perfection of science, and 
•the triumphs of human ingenuity ; as the ruins of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii have thrown open to our inspection the eleganoe and luxury of the 
Greeks and Romans at the period when these cities were destroyed by the 
fearful eruptions of Mount Vesuvius in the time of Titus, a short time af- 
ter the destruetion of the temple of Jerusalem. 

Recent discoveries in central America have made ns acquainted with a 
aeries of facts which display the scientific acquirements of an unknown peo- 
ple, whose antiquity cannot even be conjectured. Stephens, in his “ In- 
cidents of Travel, 1 ’ has the following reflections in the midst of the mag- 
nificent ruins of Copan in Mexico. “ There were no associations connected 
with the place; none of those stirring recollections which hallow Rome, 
Athens, and the world’s great mistress on the Egyptian plan ; but archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, all the arts which embellish life, had 
flourished in this overgrown forest; orators, warriors, and statesmen; 
beauty, ambition, and glory, had lived and passed away, and none knew 
that such things had been, or conld tell of their past existence. Books, 
the records of knowledge, are silent on this theme. The city is desolate. 
No remnant of this race hangs round the ruins, with traditions handed 
down from father to son, and from generation to generation. It lay before 
us like a shattered bark in the midst of the ocean ; her masts gone, her 
name effaced, her crew perished, and none to tell whence she came, to whom 
she belonged, how long on her voyage, or what caused her destruction ; her 
lost people to be traced only by some fancied resemblance in the construc- 
tion of the vessel, and perhaps never to be known at all. The place where 
we sat — -was it a citadel, from which an unknown people bad sounded the 
trumpet of war F or a temple for the worship of the god of peace F or did 
the inhabitants worship the idols made with their own hands, and offer 
sacrifices on the stones before them F • All was mystery ; dark, impenetra- 
ble mystery ; and every circumstance increased it. In Egypt the colossal 
skeletons of gigantic temples stand in the unwatered sands in all the naked- 
ness of desolation; — here an immense forest shrouds the ruins, hiding 
them from sight, heightening the impression and moral effect, and giving 
an intensity and almost wildness to the interest.” One thing however is 
quite certain. These ruins exhibit a knowledge of the sciences, which is 
not surpassed by any nation of the ancient world. 

The arts then being of universal application — Freemasonry — which 
teaches those arts, is of universal application also; and hence cosmopoli- 
tioal 

2. The next definition of Masonry which I shall adduce in proof of the 
same proposition, was propounded at the revival of masonry by Dr. An- 
derson, the learned author of the History and Constitutions of Masonry, 
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v whose opinion, in those days was considered decisive on every point con- 

nected with the order. As the former related exclusively to science, this 
is confined to morals ; and will be found equally comprehensive. “ The 
end, the moral, and purport of Masonry is, to subdue our passions, not to 
do our own will ; to make a daily progress in a laudable art, and to pro- 
mote morality, charity, good fellowship, good nature, and humanity/ 9 
I have considered this definition with great attention, and cannot find 
anything exclusive in the terms by which it is set forth. It is applicable 
to all mankind, in every situation, condition, and religion. There can be 
no exceptions to the universality of its principles ; and the virtues which 
it enjoins, may be practised by old and young of both sexes, in all nations, 
whether savage or civilised. To subdue the passions has been the universal 
aim of mankind. All have placed their hopes upon it; and hence sprang 
the first idea of the TruSt atavtov, which was inscribed on the portal of the 
heathen temples, that it might prove a stimulus to virtue, of which it was 
the first lesson, and lead to the desirable consummation in which all excel- 
lence was blended, of subduing the passions. Few attained this blessed 
serenity of mind, but Socrates was amongst the number; for Zopyrus, an 
eminent physiognomist, having declared that he discovered in the features 
of that philo8oper evident traces of many vicious passions ; the friends of 
Socrates derided his judgment, which they declared was eminently at vari- 
ance with fact. But Socrates acknowledged his penetration ; confessing 
that he was naturally disposed to vicious indulgences, but that he had sub- 
dued his passions by reason and philosophy. 

Amongst the early Christians, many of whose names have been inscribed 
on the lists of the order, whether truly or not is immaterial to our present 
purpose, this result was frequently aoquired ; of which the history of the 
persecutions affords numerous instances ; and without it the religion of 
Christ could not have been successively promulgated in the midst of dan- 
\ g ers, and under tho constant dread of bonds, imprisonment, and death. — 
Tacitus thus mentions the facts. “ Their sufferings at their execution were 
aggravated by insult and mockery ; for some were disguised in the skins 
of wild beasts, and worried to death by dogs ; some were crucified ; and 
others were wrapped in pitch shirts, and set on fire when the day closed, 
that they might serve as lights to illuminate the night." And Juvenal, 
to the same purport says “ they were subjected to be burned in their own 
flame and smoke, their head being held up by a stake fixed to their chin, 
till they made a long stream of blood and melted sulphur on the ground." 
And they endured these accumulated sufferings with a constancy that elic- 
ited the admiration even of their enemies. They bad a great contempt 
for the things of this world, and cherished such strong hopes of immor- 
tality, that they surrendered themselves cheerfully to sufferings, and de- 
spised death under whatever fearful form it might be presented to them. 
Here then we have a clear proof that the early Christians practised the 
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moral definition of Masonry. They subdued their passions ; did not their 
own will ; made a daily progress in a laudable art ; and practised morality! 
charity! goodnature! and humanity. 

If we turn to the savages of the east or the west, we shall find the same 
general principle exemplified ; — they attained such a mastery over their pas- 
sions under circumstances the most distressing, that when the fortune of 
war placed them in the hands of their enemies, they despised torment and 
courted death ; and instead of trying to conciliate their persecutors, they 
taunted them with their own performances, and dared them to proceed to 
the utmost extremity of inflicting pain ; dying at length with a song hi 
their mouth, and joy and peaoefulness in their hearts. 

So extensive was the operation of Masonic principles, even in the absence 
of Masonry itself; and so boundless was the influence of those peculiar 
virtues which it recommends and enforces, that their operation may justly 
be pronounced to be universal in extent, and consequently unlimited in its 
practice. 

8. The next definition we meet with was promulgated about the middle 
of the 18th century. It is peculiarly cosmopolitical, and requires no ex* 
planation to point out its universal tendency. “ Masonry is a science con* 
fined to no particular country, but extends over the whole terrestrial globe. 
Wherever arts flourish, there it flourishes also. Add to this, that by secret 
and inviolable signs, carefully preserved among the fraternity, it becomes 
an universal language. Hence many advantages are gained ; the distant 
Chinese, the wild Arab, the American savage, will embrace a brother Briton, 
and know, that besides the common ties of humanity, there is still a 
stronger obligation to induce him to kind and friendly offices.” 

4. “ Freemasonry is a benevolent order, instituted by virtuous men, for 
the praiseworthy purpose of spreading the blessings of morality and science 
amongst all ranks and descriptions of men.” 

5. “ Freemasonry is the grand and universal science which includes all 
othefli, but having a more immediate reference to those branches which 
teach us a knowledge of ourselves, and our duty to others.” 

These definitions of Masonry convey the same truth, that its purposes 
are benevolent, and being spread over the whole universe, operate, without 
respect of persons to make men happy in this world, with the hope of hav- 
ing it increased in the world to come. Like the former definitions, they 
refer, not only to the inhabitants living in the 19th century, wheresoever 
dispersed under the wide and lofty canopy of heaven, but to all nations, 
kindreds, and people, from the formation of the world. In this respect it 
is like Christianity, which is also a cosmopolite institution, comprehending 
all mankind in one fold under one shepherd, and embracing them in the 
universal scheme of unlimited redemption. There never was any nation 
under heaven, how savage soever its inhabitants might be, who had not 
some notion of a Supreme Being, and a future state of existence. Their 
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. opinions were often fanciful, and frequently erroneous, but none were buried 
in a gloomy atheism. Each had its scale of virtue which was reputed to 
translate them to the good spirit after death. 

Amongst the principal nations of the earth, a peculiar institution was in 
. existence which promised eternal happiness in Elysium to all who were in- 
itiated into its mysteries ; while the deepest and most painful carer ns of 
Tartarus were allotted to the atheist, and the despiser of these celebra- 
tions. Thus Cicero asserts that it is by the inioenee of the Mysteries that 
mankind are drawn from a savage life, and modelled by humanity. Hence 
they are called I*itia r because they are the beginnings of a life of reason 
and yirtue ; and men receive from them a superior degree of happiness 
here, with the promise of a better life hereafter. And Plato says to the 
. same effect “ In my opinion the instituton of the Mysteries were well 
acquainted with the manners and dispositions of men ; for in these rites 
the aspirants were taught that those who died without being initiated, 
would for ever stick fast in the mud and filth of Tartarus ; whilst those 
who were purified by initiation, should, after death, be advanced to the 
. habitations of the celestial deities.” 

In these extracts we find principles enunciated which correspond in a 
great measure with the above definitions of Freemasonry ; and show that 
similar ideas existed, and produced the same conclusions in every age and 
nation of the world ; for the precepts of our noble order have been ad- 
mitted throughout all time, as the best calculated to produce human hap- 
piness here, and lead to a more perfected and ineffable bliss hereafter. The 
patriarchs practised it, and founded their dearest hopes upon it. The Jews 
professed it, although they did not in practice conform to its dictate*, as 
may be instanced in the case of the woman taken in adulteiy. “ Her 
crime was manifest,” says Dean Kirwan, “ and her punishment exactly 
laid down in the law ; yet it filled the just soul of the Redeemer with in- 
dignation, to see men so criminal as the Pharasees, the slaves of every pas- 
sion, under the mask of extraordinary seal, standing forward with clamour 
aud eagerness, to avenge the violated law \ he therefore answered them in 
a way not to palliate the offence, but which strictly conveyed the indifl|>en- 
gable concomitant of true seal, — Let the man who is without sin amongst 
yon cast the first stone at this unfortunate woman !” A decision too pointed 
not to have a most apt and a most humiliating effect ; for, as the Evange- 
list reports, “ they retired one after another silent and ooofounded.” 

Even the heathen eulogised the beauty of virtue, although they misap- 
plied the term, and believed it to consist in practices which revelation con- 
demns in the strongest terms. " Disciplines,” says Hippodamus the Py- 
thagorean, “ are the sources of erndition, and cause the desres to be im- 
pelled to virtue. Bat the laws, partly detaining by fear, repel men from 
the commission of crimes, and partly alluring by honours and gifts, excite 
them to virtue. And manners and studies fashion the soul like wax, and 
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through their continued energy impress in H propensities that become, as 
it weie, natural It is necessary, however, that these three should have an 
arrangement in conjunction with the beautiful, the useful, and the just; and 
that each of these three should, if possible, have all these for its final inten- 
tion ; but if not all of them, it should at least have two or one of them as 
the mark at whioh it aims, in order that disciplines, manners and laws, 
may be beautiful, just, and advantageous. 1 ' 

This reasoning is purely masonic ; but if we refer to the lives of those 
to whom this man preaohed, we shall find them replete with conduct which 
Is in direct opposition to the precepts, because they mistook the meaning 
of the word virtue, and classed on an equality with it, many unsocial, sel- 
fish, and fiend-like passions. How different ore the conclusions of our 
glorious science, whioh centre all the benevolent affections of the mind in 
charity and Brotherly Love. In the words of one who was not a Mason 
by initiation, but was truly a brother iu his heart, 41 how perfective of hu- 
man nature and human happiness that system is, which, even in the face 
of an enemy, observes a brother ; which is one continued Hue of exhorta- 
tion to unbounded benevolence, and whose illustrious founder has declared, 
that its professors should be known and immortalized by that one senti- 
ment alone ; thus pointing out the means of beginning our heaven upon 
-earth, and antedating here below the joys and tranquility of the blessed." 

6. “ Speculative Masonry is so far interwoven with religion, as to lay ns 
under the strongest obligations to pay that rational homage to the deity, 
which at once constitutes our duty and our happiness. It leads the con- 
templative to view with reverence and admiration the glorious works of 
creation and inspires them with the most exalted ideas of the perfections 
jof the Divine Creator." 

Here we have a direct assertion of the universality of Masonry, for the 
precept is applicable to all people that ever existed, or that ever shall exist 
throughout the whole course of time. The homage whioh is due from the 
creature to the Creator is a natural feeling, implanted in the heart by the 
deity himself, and existing with the most barbarous as well as the 
most enlightened people. None, who saw the course of the sun by day, 
the moon and the stars by night, the growth of vegetables, summer and win- 
ter, seedtime and harvest, could he ignorant of the existence of some su- 
perintending phenomena -every thing preserving the most perfect order 
and regularity ; for the moat barbarous and savage people — possessing but 
a single spark of reason — could not be induced to believe that the sun and 
the moon oooupied their places by chance, that by the effect of accident 
the trees put out their buds at one season of the year, the blossoms and 
leaves at another, which ripened into fruit in a third, and were cast aside 
in a fourth, because they were useless in an inclement winter. Even Aris- 
totle, who, if not an absolute atheist, was ou the very verge of it, could 
say, 14 that to believe the gods to be the first beings, is a divine truth; and 
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that, though arts and sciences have probably been often lost and revived, 
yet this opinion has been preserved as a relic to this very time.” 

There is an excellent passage to the same effect in a writing of the last 
century, which is worth preserving. “ The judgment that every wicked 
man necessarily and immediately makes concerning any unjust act of an- 
other, by which he himself happens to suffer, will for ever convict him of 
knowing well that difference of moral good and evil, which he is not will- 
ing to make the rule of his own behaviour. This is what the Apostle calls 
the law written in men’s hearts, by which they are a law unto themselves^ 
their conscience also bearing witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile 
accusing or excusing one another ; therefore it is certain men are naturally 
conscious of the difference of good and evil, and of the consequent desert 
of their own actions. It is natural for them to apprehend that this judg- 
ment of their own consciences is the judgment that God also passes upon 
theiii ; and the soripture very clearly affirms that it is so.” 

From such arguments we deduce the universal application of the defini- 
tions of Masonry under our present notice, in proof of the fact that the 
order is cosmopolitioal. 

7. "The seal of Masons in the acquisition of knowledge is bounded by 
no space, since they travel from east to west in its pursuit; and tbe prin- 
ciples which actuate them are highly conducive to morality ; vis., the au 
tempt to rule and govern the passions, and to keep a tongue of good re- 
port, that where candour cannot commend, silence will, at least, avoid re- 
proach.” 

8. “ The Masonic system exhibits a stupendous and beautifal fabric, 
founded on universal piety, unfolding its gates to receive, without preju- 
dice or discrimination, the worthy professors of every description of gen- 
uine religion ; concentrating, as it were, into one body, their just tenets, 
unincumbered by the disputable peculiarities of all sects and persuasions.” 

These definitions need no comment. The reference which they contain 
to universality, to the application of Masonry by all religious sects, and 
the professors of every mode of faith who practice genuine religion in its 
purity, are too evident to be denied, and too plain to admit of dubitation 
or dispute. They exhibit a beautiful picture of the genius of Masonry 
opening wide her arms of benevolence to receive the children of men ; like 
the Saviour of mankind inviting his creatures to accept the salvation which 
he freely offers without money and without price. u Come unto me all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart ; and you 
shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light.”* And his benevolent intentions are confirmed by 8t Patol in his 
cosmopolite assertion that “ there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
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bond nor free, there is neither male nor female ; for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.”* And again, with more universality of application in an- 
other place, “ there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free ; but Christ is all and in all.”t 

9. “ Masonry is a beautiful system of morality, veiled in allegory, and 
illustrated by symbols.” 

This illustration, when divested of its first member, is peculiarly appli- 
cable to all those remarkable institutions which prevailed amongst heathen 
nations, and were denominated Mysteries, but are now called the Spurious 
Freemasonry, it is true, they eulogised morality in pompous language, 
but practised it not ; or more correctly speaking, understood it not. Ovid 
affirms, 


Ingenuas didicisse fideliter arto* ? 

Emollit mores, nee si nit esse foros; 

a sentiment which is extremely apposite, and embodies an attribute of Ma- 
sonry ; for by the study of the scienees, our order asserts that we acquire 
a propensity to benevolence, and a desire to be useful to our fellow crea- 
tures. Horace, however, excludes morality from the practice of his “ good 
man,” confines it to obedience to the laws of our country, Yir bonus est 
quis 1 Qui consults patrum, qui leges juraque servat. 

Charondas, the Catanman philosopher, thus recommends morality.— 
“ Wanton insolence and injustice are the attendants of shamelessness and 
impudence. And destruction follows these. Let, however, no one be im- 
pudent, but let every one be modest and temperate ; because he will thus 
have the gods propitious to him, and will procure for himself salvation. — 
For no vicious man is dear to divinity. Let every one likewise honour 
probitj and truth, and hate what is base and false ; for these are the indi- 
cations of virtue and viee.” 

It will be unnecessary to multiply instances of the love of virtue amongst 
the heathen in theory — that fact is notorious. But the fate of their best 
and most virtuous men will show the kind of estimation in which their 
moral harangues were held by the people. Pythagoras was slain. As he 
sat in counoil with his friends in the bouse of Milo, it was set on fire by 
some one out of envy because he had been refused admission* Pythagoras 
made his esoape,,for the envious man had vowed to take away his life ; and 
having procured the assistance of a few unworthy men the philosopher was 
hotly pursued. Coming to a place full of beans, he stopped short saying, 
“ it is better to be taken than to tread amongst the beans; it is better to 
be killed than to speak,” and his pursuers accordingly slew him. In a 
similar manner most of his disoiples lost their lives. Aristides was ban- 
ished from his country out of envy, because by his upright and virtuous 
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conduct he had acquired the appellation of “ the Juak” Aleihianes was 
lulled by a faction ; Socrates was put to death for his virtues ; and it was 
at all times dangerous for any one to he celebrated for his benevolence, 
justice, or kindness to the poor. 

If we take a view of the heathen morality through the medium of its 
public institutions, we shall not enjoy a more favourable picture of its 
operation. Law and religion were equally sanguinary ; and a benevolent 
feeling towards those miserable beings who filled the laborious situations 
of life, would have been considered the extremity of weakness and folly, 
“ They showed no mercy to the widow, did no good to the fatherless, nor 
helped any man in his distress/ 1 * To aooomplish a favourite object, hu* 
man life was sacrificed freely and without compunction or regret, as Pharaoh 
Necho sacrificed 120,000 men in a fruitless attempt to out a channel from 
the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. 

And if we refer to morality in a national point of view, the result will 
be exactly the same. Philosophers asd hierophants gave pubhe disserta- 
tions in praise of virtue, while they practised in private the most unbound- 
ed licentiousness. The morality of the pagans in India may be estimated 
from the Bayaderes or dancing girls, who were the property of the priests ; 
and the public worship of the Lingam ; — that of Greece and Rome by the 
excesses of the Dionysiacs, and the prostitution of virgins in the temple 
of Mylitta ; — while the nations of northern Europe and America were ad- 
dicted to the sacrifice of human victims, and believed the practice to he a 
service well pleasing to God. 

It is evident, therefore, that if we wonld apply the last definition to the 
ages which* were past at the advent of Christ ; we must reject the first 
member of the sentence, and leave out the allusion to morality. Its prac- 
tice is indeed cosmopolite, and it was lauded amongst every description of 
people, but its object was mistaken, and consequently true morality— the 
love of God and of onr neighbour, and the practice of every moral and 
social virtue — was unknown. Bnt the remainder of the definition applies 
with great propriety to the ancient mysteries of every country in the world, 
which were truly veiled in allegory, and illustrated by symbols. The for- 
mer consisted in a description of the reputed death of a celebrated indi- 
vidual who was indifferently named Osiris, or Bacchus, or Adonis, or its 
equivalent in every other nation ; with the ceremony of discovering the 
lost remains, and raising them to a more decent interment. The same 
legend with precisely the same reference, formed the basis of the Spurious 
Freemasonry, in every quarter of the globe. 

10. The following, with which I conclude this portion of the subject, 
can scarcely be termed a definition of Masonry. It is rather a general ad- 
monition respecting the practice of religion, which has been introduced 
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into the ancient charges for the express purpose of showing the cosmopo- 
lite cal nature of the institution. “ In ancient times the Christian Masons 
were charged to comply with the Christian usages of each country where 
they travelled and worked ; but Masonry being found in all nations, even 
of divers religions, they are now only charged to adhere to that religion in 
which all men agree (leaving each brother to his own particular opinions) 
by whatever names, religions, or persuasions they may be distinguished ; 
for they all agree in the three great articles Noah, enough to preserve the 
cement of the lodge. Thus Masonry is the centre of their union, and the 
happy means of conciliating persons that otherwise must have remained at 
a perpetual distance.” 

This latititdinarian principle ss well adapted to a society which is eoa 
sidered to be universal. It is expressed in such general terms as to be ne 
burden upon any man’s conscience, because it meddles with no system of 
religion, and leaves every member at fall liberty to follow that way of faith / 
in which be had been educated.* 

The modem lectures have rather encroached upon this universal princi 
pie by the introduction of subjects which bear a direct and exclusive refer 
en?e to Christianity. The historical Landmarks of Masonry, as lard down 
in the lectures which arc enjoined by authority in the 19th oentury, are, 
many of them, types of the christiaa religion ; and they cannot be other* 
wise explained. And in a Christian Lodge, they either refer to ohristian* 

Hr or nothing; In a Jewish Lodge, our Hebrew brethren would inter* 
pret them differently, if they form a portion of their lectures, which is 
somewhat doubtful ; and we are quitecertain that in a Turkish Lodge they 
would be carefully excluded. It is clear therefore that the lectures of 
Masonry are arbitral ; and, with the exception of a few determinate Laud* 
marks, vary essentially in different countries ; being constituted in svoh a 
manner as to agree with the peculiar habits and belief of the fraternity 
who use them ; that the introduction of no startling facts or unacceptable 
doctrines, may cause disputes or divisions to arise amongst a brotherhood 
who profess to be cemented by the indissoluble chain of Brotherly Love. 

The cosmopolitical construction of Masonry may be also verified by the 
reputed extent of the Lodge, which in length, and breadth, and depth, and 
height, is a representation of the universe as the temple of the living God* 

Thus the Lectures of Masonry teaeh that “the universe is the temple of 
the deity whom we serve wisdom, strength, and beauty are about his 
throne as the pillars of his work : ; for his wisdom is infinite, his strength 
is omnipotent, and beauty shines forth through all creation in symmetry 
and order ; he hath stretched forth the heavens as s canopy, and the earth 
he planted as his footstool \ the canopy of his temple is crowned with stars 
as with a diadem ; the sun and moon are messengers of his will, and all 
his law is concord.” 

In this quotation from the old lectures of Masonry we find that a Ms* 
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sea’s Lodge is s symbol of tbe universe, which is the magnificent temple 
of the deity, or the centre of the divine circle. But where is the circum- 
ference ? This we are totally ignorant of. The centre however is suffi- 
cient for cur present purpose, for it fills all known space, and extends 
throughout extent* The centre of the Almighty circle which the deity 
alone can fill, occupies millions upon millions of miles, farther than the 
human eye can reach, with all the assistance which the most improved in- 
struments are ahle to afford. Sir John Hersehel, in his “ Essay on the 
power of the Telescope to penetrate into Spaoe,” a quality distinct from 
the magnifying power, informs us that there are stars so infinitely remote 
as to be situated at the distance of twelve millions of millions of millions 
of miles from our earth ; so that light, which travels with a velocity of 
twelve millions of miles in a minute, would require two millions of years 
for its transit from those distant orbs to our own, while the astronomer, who 
should record the aspect or mutation of such a star, would not be relating 
its history at the present day, but that which took place two millions of 
years gone by. 

So universal is Masonry. All mankind are creatures of the same Goa, 
and equally the objects of his care. He makes his Sun to shine upon the 
evil and the good alike, and sendeth rain on the just and upjust, for there 
is no respect of persons with him. Thus also in Freemasonry “ a king i* 
reminded that though a crown may adorn his head and a sceptre hie hand, 
the blood in his veins is derived from the common parent of mankind, and 
is no better than that of his meanest subject. The statesmen, the senator, 
and the artist, are there taught that, equally with others, they are by na- 
ture exposed to infirmity and disease ; and that an unforseen misfortune ora 
disordered frame, may impair their faculties, and level them with the most 
ignorant of their species. Men of inferior talents, who are not placed by 
fortune in such exalted stations, are instructed by Masonry to regard their 
superiors with respect, when they behold them voluntarily divested of the 
trappings of external grandeur, and condescending, in a badge of inno- 
cenoe and bond df friendship, to trace wisdom and to follow virtue, as- 
sisted by those who are of a rank beneath them. Virtue is true nobility, 
and wisdom is the channel. Wisdom and Virtue alone, mark distinction 
amongst Masons.” 

From all these arguments and demonstrations we conclude that Masonry 
is an institution which is applicable to all mankind, in all ages and con- 
ditions of humanity ; and its construction is so perfect, that, although it . 
has been strictly scrutinized, by enemies as well as friends, yet, notwith- 
standing the existence of a few anomalies, from which no human estab- 
lishment is free, no material flaw has hitherto been found, of sufficient im- 
portance to endanger its existence. It has outlived the envy of its oppo- 
nents, and gathered strength from every hostile attack. In some countries 
Church and State have been arrayed against it without effect dema- 
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gogues and adventurers have endeavoured to obscure its purity by heaping 
upon it every kind of absurd innovation ; but their respective system8 y 
after an ephemeral existence have sunk ; one after another; into merited ob- 
livion, leaving Freemasonry to enjoy its triumph ; — seceders have threat- 
ened to betray its secrets, but all their attempts have signally failed. The 
order being based on Brotherly Love and Charity, is imperishable. “ Ma- 
sonic secresy,” says brother Blanchard, a learned transatlantic Mason, “ is 
a mysterious thing — it has never been divulged. The most tattling man, 
if he be a Mason, keeps the secret There is no risk of him. Enrage, dis- 
cipline, expel — he never tells ! Mad, drunk, or erasy — he nover tells ! 
Does he talk in his sleep ? It is not about Masonry. Bribe him in his 
wants — tempt him in his pleasures — threaten him, or torture him, he will 
endure being a martyr, but — he never tells 1” All that have opposed its 
progress have shared the same fate, being met by the obloquy and derision 
of mankind. 


CHAPTER H. 


The Lodge. 


The secunde artycul of good Masonry, 

As ye moWe hyt here hyr specyaly, 

That every mayster, that ys a Mason, 

Most ben at the generals congregacyon. 

Where that the sembie schal be holde ; 

And to that sembie he most nede gon, 

But we have a resenabul skwsacyon, 

Or but he be unboxora to that craft, 

Or with falssehed ys over-iaft, 

Or ell us sekenes hath hym so stronge, 

That he may not come hem amonge ; 

That ys a skwsacyon, good and abulle. 

To that sembie withoute fabulle. 

Axcnnrr Masonic Manuscript. 


I have often, admired the observation of Plutarch, when treating on 
mental tranquility. “ That saying of Diogenes,” he remarks, “ extreme- 
ly pleaseth me, who, seeing some person dressed very neatly to attend a 
public entertainment, asked him whether every day was not a festival of a 
good man ? And certainly, that which makes it more splendid is — so- 
briety. For the world is a spacious and beautiful temple, which a man is 
broughtsinto as soon as he is born, not to be a dull spectator of the works 
of art ) but things of a more sublime nature, which have the principles of 
life and motion in themselves ; such as the sun, moon, and stars ; rivers, 
which are constantly supplied with fresh accessions of water ; and the 
earth, which with the indulgence of a tender mother, suckels the plants, 
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end nourishes her sensitive creatures. If life therefore is the most perfect 
institution to which we are introduced, it is bat jast that it should bo 
passed in cheerfulness and tranquility.” 

In like manner, when a candidate is first introduced into a Lodge, which 
Is r lively type of the world, he most not be an inattentive spectator, if bef 
desires to reap any benefits from his initiation. He mnst, “ read mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest,” all he sees, for everything which is visibly 
displayed before his eyes is invested with a moral signification, that may 
be beneficially applied to some useful purpose of civil, social, or religious 
life. The lessons of virtue which arc drawn from these sensible objects 
are of the utmost value, because they are applicable to all views and cir* 
cumstances ; and they are extremely pleasing and attractive, because they 
are dictated in a spirit of kindness and cheerful benevolence. 

The earliest description of a Lodge that I have met with explains it as 
being “ just and perfect by the number 3, 5, and 7.” This was subse- 
quently exemplified in the following prescribed form. “ A lodge of Ma- 
sons is an assemblage of brothers and fellows met together for the pur* 
pose of expatiating on the mysteries of theefaft; with the Bible, Square, 
and Compasses, the Pook of Constitutions, and the Warrant empowering 
them to act.” In the formula used in the present day a further amplifi- 
cation has been adopted. It is here denominated “ an assembly of Ma- 
sons, just, perfect, and regular, who are met together to expatiate on the 
mysteries of the order;— ym$ 9 because it contains the volume of the Sacred 
Law unfolded perfect) from its numbers, eveiy order of Masonry being 
virtually present by its representatives, to ratify and confirm its proceed- 
ings ?— -and regular , from its warrant of constitution, which implies the 
sanction of the Grand Master for the country where the Lodge is held.’* 
Some distinguish between the Charter, Warrant, and Constitutions, which 
indicate the regularity of a Lodge; the first includes the sanction of the 
mysteries, forms, and ceremonies enjoined by the laws of the country 
where the Lodge is assembled ; — the second is the ancient and lawful au- 
thority of the Grand Master ; — and the third is the sanction of the Grand 
Lodge. In the middle of the l*st century the Lodge was discribed as “a 
representation of the world, in which, from the wonders of nature, we are 
led to contemplate the Great Original, and worship him for bis mighty 
works; and for the same reason we are also moved to exercise those moral 
and social virtues which are incumbent on mankind as the servants of the 
Great Architect of the Universe, in whose form they were created.” 

The above definitions combined will show that a Lodge of Masons is a 
school for the practice of science and good manners; and a miorosostn, or 
representation of the universe. From a principle of piety to the Most High, 
its pursuits lead to a knowledge of virtue both moral and social, and the 
exercise of those courtesies which produce confidence and mutual esteem 
betwixt man and man. In form and extant it is an oblong square ; its 
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length reaching from east to west, its breadth from north to south, its 
height, according to the most anoient definition, “inches, feet, and yards 
innumerable, extending to the heavens $” and its depth “to the centre of 
the earth •” which, in a globe or sphere, is the greatest extent that oan be 
imagined. This universality was symbolised by the Theosophioal Masons 
of the last century, as the “ Heart of God in the centre of a cross, signi- 
fying the trinity in a globular Rainbow, wherein the red, signifies the 
Father’s property in 'the glance of fire ; yellow the Son’s lustre and ma- 
jesty ; blue, the substantiality ; the dusky brown , the kingdom of dark- 
ness. On such a Rainbow will Christ sit to judge 5 and thus is he undi- 
vided every where, and in that man who is born of God, is the whole un- 
divided Heart of God, the Son of man, sitting in the cirole of his life upon 
the Rainbow at the right hand of God ; for that man is Christ’s member, 
his body, his brother, his flesh, his spirit ; — power, majesty, heaven, para- 
dise, elemental stars, earth and all, is that lean’s who in Christ is above 
hell and devils, though his earthly life be under heaven, stars, elements, 
hell and devils/’ 

The Lodge stands “ on holy ground having been consecrated by three 
offerings on the spot where Solomon’s temple was erected ; all of which 
were distinguished by the visible appearance of the Angel Lord of the 
Covenant — Jehovah — the Messiah, or Christ, as types of his presenoe on 
the same mountain to work out human salvation by his death upon the 
cross. It is placed, according to the testimony of the old York Lectures, 
“ on the highest hill or in the lowest vale ; in the valley of Jehoshapbat or 
any other secret place that if a cowan, or intrusive listener should ap- 
pear, the Tyler might announce the fact by the usual report ; and the 
Master, being thus cautioned, the business of the Lodge might be sus- 
pended till enquiry were made into the oauaes of the interruption ; and in 
case of actual danger, the Jewels might be put by, the Lodge closed, and 
the brethren dismissed to their respective homes. This exclusive princi- 
ple was used by the Essenes and the early Christians in times of hot perse- 
cution, when they were reduced to the alternative of either abandoning 
their religion, or celebrating its rites in secret orypts and caverns. The 
Btme custom was resorted to by the Freemasons in the middle ages, but 
with a different purpose. Their design was not to practice forbidden rites, 
but to guard the secrets of their art from the knowledge of the profane ; 
and it is well known that in the earliest era of the Masonio establishment, 
a geometrical figure, or canon, was adopted in all sacred buildings, which 
had 4m import hidden from the vulgar. It was called the Vesioa Piscis; 
and had a decided reference to the christain religion, and also an equal an- 
alogy with other mysteries professed by the first society of Masons.* For 
the purposes of these meetings, crypts and secret oonclaves were construct- 
ed, where the Lodges were always held. 

• Dallaway. Archit. p. 418. 
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The pavement ef a Lodge is mosaic — the opus Greoanicum of the an 
eients — skirted with the “ indented Tarsell,” or tesseiated border. These 
little lozenge-like tessar®, being alternately white and black, refer to the 
quick recurrence of pleasure and pain, happiness and misery, by which 
this life is diversified; the white squares representing virtue and happiness, 
and the black ones vice and misery. Indeed the designs of Providenoe 
could scarcely be accomplished in the absence of such a wise dispensation. 
The nature of man is so very imperfect, that uninterrupted ease and enjoy- 
ment would introduce presumption and impiety, and terminate in destruc- 
tion. It was from such considerations as these that our Royal Grand Mas- 
ter confessed, “ It is good for me that I have been affiioted, that I might 
learn the statutes of the Lord . 0 Affliction and pain are sent to us as 
friends and correctors ; for " whom God loveth he chasteneth.” In a word, 
without affliction we should never beoome master of that valuable Masonic 
precept which teaches us tp know ourselves, and to do to others as we 
would have them do to us. 

The equal distribution of the tesserm in our Mosaic pavement would 
seem to imply that virtue and vice are equally spread over the face of the 
earth. A moral writer of the last century however disputes the fact, and 
I am inclined to agree with him. He says, whatever be the sum of misery 
in the world, there is a much larger sum of happiness. The weather is 
sometimes foul; but it isoftener fair. Storms and hurricanes are frequent; 
but calms are more common. There is some sickness ; but there is more 
health. There is some pain ; but there is more ease. There is some 
mourning ; but there is more joy. There is complexionai depression that 
asks — wherefore is light given to him that is in misery ? — but it bears no 
proportion to the native cheerfulness which is open to the agreeable im- 
pressions of surrounding nature. Multitudes have been crushed under the 
foot of cruelty ; but greater multitudes have remained unmolested by the 
oppressor. Many have perished with hunger and nakedness ; but more 
have been supplied with food and raiment If we thus survey the che- 
quered face of human life at large, we shall find its bright spaces more 
numerous than its shadows . 0 

This conclusion has been formed under the influence of Christianity. — 
Other religions entertain a more melancholy view of the state of human 
nature. “ I have heard , 0 says Lane,* “ Arabs confess that their nation 
possesses nine-tenths of the envy that exists among all mankind collec- 
tively. Ibn Abbas assigns nine-tenths of the intrigue or artifice that ex- 
ists in the world to the Copts ; nine-tenths of the perfidy to the Jews ; 
nine-tenths of the stupidity to the Maghrabees ; nine-tenths of the hard- 
ness to the Turks ; and nine-tenths of the bravery to the Arabs. Accord- 
ing to Kaab El-Ahbar, reason and sedition are most peculiar to Syria ; 
plenty and dagradation to Egypt ; and misery and health to the Desert . 0 


a 


• Arabian Nights, vol. I. p. 125. 
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Freemasonry teaches her children, through the medium of the symboli- 
cal floor of the Lodge, to observe the diversity of objects whioh beautify 
and adorn the creation, the animate as well as the inanimate parts thereof. 
The Blazing Star in the centre, refers us to that grand luminary the Sun, 
which enlightens the earth by its benign influence, and dispenses its bles- 
sings to mankind in general ; giving light, life, and motion, to all things 
here below. The indented Tarsel, or tesselated border, refers to the planets 
in their several revolutions, which form a beautiful skirtwork round the 
Sun, ns the other does to the pavement of a Mason's Lodge. 

. The ornamental crown of the Lodge is its cloudy canopy, which is acces- 
sible by a series of steps called the Ladder of Jacob, that reaches to the 
heavens, and rests on the volume of the sacred law ; because, by the doc- 
trines contained in that holy book, we are taught to believe in the wise 
dispensations of Providence ; which belief strengthens our faith and en- 
ables us to ascend The first step. This naturally creates in us a hope of be- 
coming partakers of the promises therein recorded ; which hope enables us 
to asoend the second step. Bat the third and last being charity, compre- 
hends the whole, and the Mason who is possessed of that virtue in the 
amplest sense, may justly be deemed to have attained the summit of his 
profession ; figuratively speaking to an ethereal mansion veiled from mor* 
tal eye by the starry firmament, and emblematically depicted in a Mason’s 
Lodge hy seven stars, whioh have an allusion to as many worthy brethren, 
regularly initiated, passed, and raised, without which number no Lodge is 
esteemed perfect, nor can any gentleman be legally initiated into Masonry 
within its walls. 

The altar of the Lodge is a pedestal in the form of a double cube, on 
which is displayed the holy bible to confer upon it the attribute of justice. 
And why is the open bible said to be the emblem of justice ? I answer 
in the expressive words of an eloquent writer, because there is no other 
virtue of such absolute importance and essential necessity to the welfare 
of society. Let all the debts of justice be universally discharged ; let 
every man be just to himself and to all others ; let him endeavour, by the 
exercise of industry and economy, to provide for his own wants, and pre- 
vent himself from becoming a burden upon society, and abstain, in the 
pursuit of his own subsistence, from every thing injurious to the interests 
of others ; let every one render unto all their due — that property which 
he is obliged by the laws of the land or by those of honourable equity, to 
pay them ; that candour and open dealing to which they have a right, in 
all his commercial intercourse with them ; that portion of good report to 
which their merit entitles them ; with that decent respect and quiet sub- 
mission which their rightful civil authority demands. If justice were thus 
universally done, there would be little left for mercy to do. The universal 
discharge of this one dnty would produce, in human life, a picture of hap- 
piness that would content the eye of charity. Generosity w mid have only 
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to spread a heightening colour over, and breathe a richer spirit into the 
piece. The acts of Justice are the pillars of society ; if they stand firm, 
undefaced, and fair, charity will have only to beautify the capitals of the 
eternal columns, and lend a little ornament to the well supported fabric.^- 
Let mankind be left to themselves without molestation ; to the unimpeded 
operations of their own powers ; to the goodness of nature and of God ; 
and pity will have few tears to shed ; friendship few words of comfort to 
utter ; and beneficence but few offices of relief to perform. 

The fixed lights of the Lodge were formerly represented by “ three win* 
dows supposed to be in every room where a Lodge is held ; referring to 
the cardinal points of the compass, according to the antique rules of Ma» 
sQnry.” There was one in the East, another in the West, and another in 
the South, to light the men to, at, and from labour ; but there was none 
in the North, beoause the sun darts no rays from thence. These consti* 
tufce the symbolical situations of the three chief officer!. Hence our trans* 
atlantio brethren affirm that “ a Lodge is, or ought to be a true represents* 
tion of king Solomon’s temple, which was situated North of the ecliptic ; 
the sun and moon therefore, darting their rays from the South, no light 
was to be expected from the North ; we therefore, Masonically, term the 
north a place of darkness.” The W. Master’s plaoe is in the East ; to 
call the brethren to labour; the J. W. is placed in the South, to cheer and 
encourage them at their work; and the S. W. in the 'West, to dismiss 
them from their daily toil. And the Lodge was so constructed that if a 
cowan was caught listening or prying into the business of Masonry, he was 
punished by “ being placed under the eaves in rainy weather, to remain 
exposed to the droppings till the water ran in at his shoulders, and out at 
his heels.”* 

The above description of a Mason’s Lodge will be found to embraoe a 
perfect pioture of the universe, both in its attributes and its extent. The 
sun governs the day, the moon the night, and the stars illuminate the 
spangled canopy of heaven ; while the earth is spread with a carpet of na- 
tural mosaic work, beautiful to the eye, and administering to the necessi- 
ties of man. The hills are adorned with flocks and herds; the valleys 
stand thick with golden grain ; the parterres of nature are covered with 
fragrant flowers and nutritive herbage. “ He watereth the hills from above ; 
the earth is filled with the fhiit of his works. He bringeth forth grass 
for the cattle ; and green herb for the service of men ; that he may bring 
food out of the earth, and wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and 
oil to make him a cheerful countenance, and bread to strengthen man’s 
heart.”f The ooean flows round it as a beautiful skirtwork or tesselated 
border, not merely as an ornament, but as a medium of communication 
between distant countries, and a gigantic reservoir for the production of 

* Old Lectures. 

t Psalms civ. 13, 14, 15. 
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food, “ wherein are things creeping innumerable, both small and great 
beasts.” The cloudy canopy is a symbol of heaven, and the steps which 
lead to it are the innumerable emanations from the three Theological vir- 
tues, Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

CHAPTER III. 

The Ritual of Building* 

Every tower© bretered was so clene 
Of chose stone, that were far asnndre ; 

The workmen have with fell and sterne visages 
Of riche entayle 

Wrought out of stone, and never like to fail, 

And on each turrettwere raised up figures 
Of savage beasts. 

Lidgatb. 

Such is the design and such the uses of a Mason’s Lodge. But before 
it arrives at this perfection, many preliminary ceremonies are necessary. — 
If an oblong building be erected for the purposes of a barn or warehouse, 
it never changes its character, but remains a barn or warehouse to the ehd 
of its days. But if the same edifice be constructed for a Mason’s Lodge, 
the rites of building, dedication, and consecration, convey to it a higher 
destiny. It then becomes a place where science is taught, and the pre- 
cepts of morality and virtue are unfolded ; and by the influence of its 
ornaments, furniture, and jewels, it acquires a solemnity of character, and 
a devotion of purpose, that excite veneration, and give it an aspect of 
holiness even in the opinion of the most casual visitor, who, though not 
a Mason, may be incited by curiosity to inspect its internal arrangements, 
and speculate upon the uses of the various symbols and regalia which are 
disposed with such order and regularity within its walls. 

Freemasonry is an institution of ceremonies. Every point, part, and 
secret which it contains, is hedged about with forms that preserve it from 
the prying eyes of the uninitiated on the one hand, and from deterioration 
in its transmission from age to age amongst ourselves, on the other. This 
attachment to ceremonial observances is by no means either singular or of 
modern invention. Their use was dictated by the divine example at the 
creation ;* sanctioned on the same authority, by the practice of the patri- 
archs, and the elaborate ordinances of the Jewish church ; and at length 
introduced ioto Christianity by the command ol its founder, and the pre- 
cepts and admonitions of his holy Apostles. Thus St. Paul, speaking to 
the Corinthians on the ceremonies of the church, which had been violated 


See the Historical Landmarks of Masonry, vol. i. p. 494. 
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by the introduction of new and unauthorized innovations, said, u Let all 
things be done decently and in order.”* 1 His admonitions on this head 
are extremely comprehensive, and embrace a series of observances wh>*h 
were dictated by inspiration, and intended to be binding on Christians to 
the end of time. On this subject the Church of England is eloquent. — 
She says, “ without some ceremonies it is not possible to keep any order 
or quiet discipline ; and therefor* we think it convenient that such cere- 
monies should be used as are best to the setting forth of God’s honour and 
glory, and to the reducing of the people to a most perfect and godly liv- 
ing-”t 

As the usp of ceremonies was considered necessary in a church divinely 
founded ; how much more in an institution like that of Freemasonry, is it 
necessary and appropriate to confer beauty and solidity on the system.— 
Ceremonies however, considered abstractedly, are of little value, except they 
contribute their aid to impress upon the mind scientific beauties and moral 
truths. And I will undertake to affirm that our system, complicated as 
it is, does not contain a single rite that is barren of intellectual improve- 
ment ; and they all bear a reference to corresponding usages contained in 
the book whioh is always spread fepen on the pedestal of a Mason’s Lodge. 
Bishop Sanderson makes them the test of obedience. He says, “ let Cere- 
monies be as very trifles as any man can imagine them to be ; yet obed- 
ience sure is no trifle. They mistake the question when they talk of pres- 
sing ceremonies. It is Obedience, formally, that is required ceremonies 
not otherwise pressed than as the matter wherein that obedience is to be 
exercised. If a Master appoint his servant to do some small matter that 
be thinketh fit to have done, though of itself of no great moment, yet he 
will expect to be obliged ; and it is great reason he should. If in such 
case the servant should refuse to do the thing appointed, because he had 
no mind thereunto, and should receive a check or correction for such re- 
fusal ; could he sufficiently excuse his own fault, or reasonably complain 
of his master for dealing hardly with him by saying— the thing was but 
a trifle. It is not evident that the thing which made the master angry, 
%nd the servant an offender in that case, was not precisely and formally, 
the leaving of the thing undone, which, had it not been commanded, might 
have been left undone without any fault or blame at all, but the refusing 
to do it when he that had a right to his servioe commanded him ?” J. 

Ceremonies are considered of such importance amongst Masons, as some- 
times to be exhibited to the dead ; bnt these are not proper to be publicly 
expatiated on, because they apply to such brethren only as have acquired 
a competent knowledge of the art ; and are never displayed but in the 
most secret recesses of a closely tiled Lodge, and during the solemnisation 


• 1 Cor. xiv. 40. 

t Introduction to the Book of C /.nmon Prayer, 
i Preface to Bishop Sanderson's Sermons. 
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of a peculiar rite which none but Master Masons know. The ceremonies 
of Masonry commence before the foots tone of the Lodge is deposited in 
the ground ; and this is also aeoompanied by peculiar forms wt : - -h conae- 
crate the proceedings, and invest them with importanoe in the estimation of 
the public. 

When the erection of a Masonic Hall, or Lodge Room has been deter* 
mined on, the first thing to be considered is the Plan, which is a matter of 
the greatest importance; for the regularity of all the rites and ceremonies 
of the Order depend, principally, upon the proper construction of the place 
of assembly. Our continental brethren are governed in this particular by 
a Ritual of Building, which it is venal to violate ; and they feel a more 
than common interest in a punctual observance of the ordinances there pre- 
scribed, that their Lodges may be ereeted, like horoscope of au expert as- 
trologer, without the violation of any rule, oven in the minutest particu- 
lar ; for as no correct decision respecting the native's destiny can be elic- 
ited from an informal figure of the heavens ; so our continental brethren 
believe that the efficacy -of Freemasonry will be considerably deteriorated* 
if there be any error or imperfection in the formation of Lodge where 
its benefits are imparted. 

In this country, Masonic Halls are frequently erected at a great ex- 
pense, aud when finished, are deficient in many things which contribute to 
the effect of the ceremonies, and the comfort of the brethren. These evils 
will surely arise when an Architect is employed who is not a Mason, and 
consequently ignorant of those especial accommodations which are indis- 
peosa bleto a good Lodge ; and which none but Masons can appropriately 
introduce. Vitruvius tells us that the Ephesians had a very wise law re- 
lative to the construction of public edifices. The architect whose plan is 
chosen, enters into a bond by which he engages to forfeit the whole of his 
property if the building be not erected conformably thereto. If he fulfils 
the condition of his agreement, honours are decreed f r him. If the ex- 
pense exceeds the estimate by only one quarter, the surplus was paid by 
the party building ; but if it amounted to more the architect was com- 
pelled to suffer the loss. It requires not only a talented architect, but an 
experienced Freemason, to build a Lodge which shall contain every requir 
site for the proper administration of all the ceremooies of the order. The 
following directions may be useful, but they are necessarily restricted ix 
their application, because it is a subject on which it is impossible to be 
fully explicit on all points connected therewith. 

First then, a Masonic Hall should be isolated, and, if possible, sur- 
rounded with loftly walls, so as to be included in a court, and apart from 
any ether buildings to preclude the possibility of being overlooked by 


cowans or eavesdroppers ; for Freemasonry being a secret society, the 
curiosity of mankind is ever on the alert to pry into its mysteries, and to 


obtain by illicit means, that knowledge which is freely communicated to 
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all worthy applicants. As however saeh a situation in large towns where 
Masonry is usually practised, can seldom be obtained, with convenience to 
the brethren, the Lodge should be formed in an upper story ; and if there 
be any contiguous buildings, the windows should be either in the roof, or 
very high from the floor. In the latter case, the altitude of the lower 
part of the window, as prescribed in the Helvetian Ceremonies, is five cu- 
bits, calculating by the Masonio cubit of 18 inches, and measuring from 
the superficies of the floor within. The observance of this rule would 
effectually protect our mysteries from profanation, and assure the brethren 
of a perfect security in the performance of their secret ceremonies. These 
windows ought to be all on one side — the South, if practicable — and fur- 
nished with proper ventilators, that the brethren be not incommoded when 
pursuing their accustomed avocations, by the heat of the Lodge. The 
utility of ventilation is known to all good Masons; nor can a building be 
properly finished without these conveniences judiciously disposed. 

The windows being placed at the above distance from the ground, will 
indicate, in some measure, the height of the room ; which, to preserve a 
just proportion, must of course be lofty. The proper height, as prescribed 
by the ancient rituals, is 27 feet, corresponding with the dimensions of the 
Pillars in front of the Porch of Solomon’s Temple, which had a mystical 
signification, and therefore, as we shall presently see, had an appropriate 
plaoe assigned to them in the Lodge. They were hollow, to oontain the 
constitutional records, being of sufficient capacity for that purpose ; the 
diameter being 6 feet and the outer rim 4 inches thick. Some think that 
the Lodge Room should be 824 feet in height to accord with the entire 
altitude of the Pillars including the plinths and capitals ; but this would 
be out of all proportion; and if the principle be accounted orthodox, 
there is no reason why the entire bases should be rejected, which would 
make the room 54 feet in height, and constitute a monstrous absurdity. 

The room should be furnished with a pitched roof, open within, and re- 
lieved with an ornamental framework of oak, or painted so as to resemble 
that species of timber. It should be supported on corbels running along 
the cornice, on which should be engraven Masonio ornaments, or the armo- 
rial bearings of eminent Masons in the Province where the Hall is sit- 
uated, as a memorial of their seal and activity for the general prosperity 
of the order. In estimating the height, it is to be reckoned from the sur- 
face of the floor to the extreme point of the gable. The dimensions of 
the room in length and breadth have not been authoritatively prescribed, 
because they will depend in a great measure on the situation of the Lodge, 
or the space which is assigned for its position $ and this will often be ex- 
tremely circumscribed in a large and populous plaoe, where building land 
is scarce and dear, or the fund inadequate to any extensive operations.— 
But in all cases, a due proportion should be observed in the several mem- 
bers of the fabric wherever it is practicable, that no unsightly appearance 
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may offend the eye, by disturbing that general harmony of parts which 
constitutes the beauty and exoellenoo of every architectural production. 

The principal entrance to the Lodge Room ought to face the East, because 
the East is a place of Light both physical and moral ; and therefore the 
brethren have access to the Lodge by that entrance, as a symbol of mental 
illumination ; for as Polydore Virgil quaintly says, “ the manner of turn- 
yne our faces into the caste when wee praie, is taken of the old Ethnikes, 
whiche, as Apuleius remembereth used to loke eastwards and salute the 
Sonne. We take it in a custom to put us in remembraunce that Christe 
is the sonne of righteousnes, that disdoteth $ecrete$” The approaches to 
the Lodge must be angular, for a straight entrance is unmasonic and can- 
not be tolerated. The advance from the external avenue to the East ought 
to consist of three lines and two angles. The first line passes through a 
a small room or closet for the accommodation of visitors before they have 
proved their qualifications to be admitted into the Lodge, by signs, tokens, 
and perfect points of entrance ; for strangers must be lodged somewhere, 
and it ought to be out of sight and hearing of the Lodge, because on ex- 
amination it is possible they might prove impostors, and their olaims be 
consequently rejected. At the extremity of this apartment there ought to 
be another angular passage leading to the tyler's room adjacent to the 
Lodge ; and from thence, by another right angle, you are admitted into the, 
presence of the brethren with your face to the Light, and stand prepared * 
to salute the W. M. So sacred are the proceedings of a Lodge, and such 
is their immeasurable distance from common observation aqd remark, that 
the door which opens from the tyler’s room into the Lodge should be pro- 
tected by a screen of thiok moreen, or a double entrance door, that noth- 
ing whatever whioh passes in the Lodge should be heard even in this pri- 
vileged apartment. 

In every convenient place the architect should contrive secret crypt® or 
closets. They are of indispensable utility, but in practioe are not suffi- 
ciently attended to in this country. On the Continent they are numerous, 
and are diguified with the name of Chapels. Two of these apartments 
have already been mentioned ; (1) a room for visitors ; (2) the Tyler’s 
t room ; added to which there ought to be (3) a Vestry where the orna- 

ments, furniture, jewels, and other regalia are deposited. This is called 
the Treasury or Tyler’s conclave, because these things are under his espe- 
cial charge ; and a communication is usually made to this apartment from 
the Tyler’s room. There ought also to be (4) a Chapel for preparations, 
hung with black, and having only one small light placed high up, near the 
ceiling; (5) a Chapel for the dead, furnished with a table, on which are a 
lamp, and emblems of mortality ; (6) the Master’s oonclave, where the re- 
cords, the warrant, the minutes, and every written document are kept. To 
this room the W. M. retires when the Lodge is called from labour to re- 
freshment, and at other times when his presence in the Lodge is not 
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essential ; and here he examines the visitors, for which purpose a com* 
munioation is formed between his conclave and the visitor’s chapel. It is 
famished with blue ; and he transacts the Lodge business with his Secre- 
tary. The Ark of the Covenant » also deposited in this apartment None 
of these closets should exceed 12 feet square) and may be of smaller di- 
mensions according to circumstances. In the middle of the Hall there 
should be (7) a moveable trap door iu the floor, 7 feet long and 3 or 4 
broad, opening into a small crypt about 8 feet in depth ; the use of which 
is known to none but perfect Masons who have passed through all the 
synfbolical degrees. 

These conveniences having been arranged by the expert architect) and 
transferred to the Tracing Board for permanent reference ; the next care of 
the Master is to make due preparation for the ceremony of commencing 
the building in peace and harmony, and consecrating the ground to the 
purposes of Masonry by laying the foundation stone with all the usual for- 
malities of the er&ft. In Germany this duty is discharged with the great- 
est care and circumspection ; for it is considered inauspicious to omit any 
one ceremony, how trifling soever it may appear, which custom has ren- 
dered necessary on such an august occasion. A building committee it 
therefore apjwinted to make the preliminary arrangements, and nothing is 
done without its previous sanction. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Foundation Stone. 

u Thai saith the Lord God, fyhold, I lay in Zion for a Foundation Stone, a tried 
•tone, a precious corner stone, a sure foundation; he that believeth shall not make 
haste. Judgment also will I lay to the line, and righteousness to the plummet' 1 — 
Isaiah. 

Thb appointment of a favourable day for levelling the footstone, is a 
question which occupies the serious attention of the building committee ; 
for our ancient brethren, in the construction of any magnificent edifice, 
whether civil or religious, believed that the success of the undertaking de- 
pended, in a great measure on the genial influence of the time when the 
work was commenced. The Masonic days proper for this purpose, are 
from the 15th of April, to the 15th of May; aud the 18th of April has 
been pronounced peculiarly auspicious for laying the Foundation Stone of 
a Mason’s Lodge. 

In this reference we find some remnant of the superstitions of bygone 
ages, when a potentate consulted his astrologers on the most fortunate period 
for commencing any public enterprise. According to Lane, who quotes 
from El-Is-hakee, the Mahometans consider Thursday and Friday, espo- 
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cially the latter to "be fortunate ; Monday and Wednesday doubtful ; Sun- 
day, Tuesday, and Saturday, especially the last, unfortunate. It is said 
that there are seven evil days in every month ; viz., the third, on which 
Cain killed Abel ; the fifth, on which God cast out Adam from paradise, 
and on which Joseph was cast into the well ; the thirteenth, on which God 
took away the wealth of Job and the kingdom of Solomon, and on which 
the Jews killed the prophets; the sixteenth, on which God exterminated 
the people of Lot, transformed the Jews into apes, and on which the Jews 
sawed Zacharias asunder ; the 21st, on which Pharoah was bom, and 
drowned ; the 24th, on which Nimrod killed 70 women, and cast Abraham 
into the fire ; and the 25th, on which a suffocating wind was sent upon the 
people of Hood. On the contrary, with us, Friday is deemed an unlucky 
period to undertake any important business. Thus Fynes Moryson, in his 
Itinerary, speaking of the king of Poland, in 1598, says, “ the next day 
the king had a good wind, but before this, because they esteemed Fri- 
day to be an unlucky day, had lost many fair winds.” And it still con- 
tinues to be a superstition amongst the working classes of this country, 
that it is unlucky to be married on a Friday. 

The above named time for laying the Foundation Stone of a Masonic 
Hall however, appears to be appropriate without any reference to a super- 
stitious custom ; because nothing can be more consonant with reason and 
propriety, than to commence a building in the early spring, that the work- 
men may have the whole summer before them to complete the undertaking 
advantageously, in order that they may celebrate the cape stone with con- 
fidence and joy. 

A Master and two Fellow Crafts, if there be a dearth of workmen, or 
war, or famine, or' distress, may lawfully begin the work of building a 
Lodge ; but if none of these causes be in operation to impede the under- 
taking, he ought not to proceed with less than seven workmen, for reasons 
which are evident to every brother, but cannot be revealed. And seven 
days, at the least, before the period which the building Committee have 
fixed for the commencement of the work, the Master, by the assistance of 
his Secretary, should communicate such intention to every Lodge in the 
Province ; having previously made his arrangements with the Provincial 
Grand Master. The Masters of Lodges are expected, on such occasions, 
to render their assistance, not only by being present at the ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone, but also “ by furnishing a beam of cedar, syca- 
more, or fir, to place in the roof, besides such other voluntary offerings as 
may be most convenient to themselves.” 

On the appointed day, the Lodges being all assembled in some conve- 
nient place, the Provincial Grand Lodge is opened in due form ; and prooi 
is strictly required of every visitor that he is a Mason, and qualified to be 
present, and to assist at the ceremonial. Visitors residing in the Province, 


not being members of any Lodge, should have a well known brother ready 
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to testify that they have been regularly initiated into the order. Masters 
of Lodges ought solemnly to assure the Provincial Qrand Master, th&t the 
persons whom they present, really belong to their own company ; because 
at a great meeting, where many strangers are sure to assemble together on 
« such an important oocasioq, unqualified persons might, i r due caution were 
not observed, succeed in imposing upon the Lodge, and the brethren be in- 
nocently led to forfeit their Obligation. Strangers, therefore, should not 
only be strictly examined, but should also be required to produce their 
Grand Lodge Certificate, so that no doubts may remain on the mind of 
any of the brethren respecting the regularity of their initiation, and their 
indefeasable right to be present. They will then take the stranger's place ; 
which is at the head of the procession ; except they be Grand Masters or 
Deputy Grand Masters of another province, when the testimony of any 
brother that they hold, or have held this high office, shall be deemed a 
sufficient warrant for their admission ; and a high place in the procession 
is usually assigned to them, at the pleasure of the Provincial Grand Mas* 
ter. 

Instructions respecting the ceremonial are delivered by the Provincial 
Grand Master, who then demands to see the Warrant of the Building 
Lodge ; and being satisfied on this point and all others by the usual en- 
quiries, he proceeds to address the brethren present to the following effect. 
“ I hereby, in the presence of all these Worshipful Masters, Wardens, and 
Deacons, and of all these Master Masons, worthy and diligent workmen of 
our secret Craft, do ask of you, and of your company, if you know your- 
selves, at this time, to have done anything contrary to the laws of Ma- 
sonry, which has not been communicated to the provincial authorities, and 
whereby you ought to be suspended from your work ? 

Worshipful Mast ee. 

We are all good Masotis at this very time. 

Provincial Grand Master. 

Have you, amongst your company any brother guilty of brawlings, 
strife, and disobedience, in open Lodge ? 

Worshipful Master. 

We have none, Bight Worshipful Sir. 

Provincial Grand Master. 

Have you any brother, who, after open Lodge, is guilty of drunkenness, 
common swearing, or profane words t 

Worshipful Master. 

We have none, Bight Worshipful Sir. 

Provincial Grand Master. 

Have you permission to do this day's work f 
Worshipful Master. 

We have ; and if it be your will and pleasure it shall be here communi- 

ted. 
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After this ceremony has been performed; the Provincial Grand Master 
proceeds to say ; 

“ Masters, Wardens, Deacons, and brethren ; all here is right and as it 
should be. I give yon joy of this day’s work. It has begun in seal— 
let it end in charity and brotherly love. May all Masons help ns in our 
present undertaking ; and let us give due honour to the Master and bre- 
thren of the — - Lodge, No. — - for wishing to raise a Temple to Masonry. 
May the blessing of the Most High rest upon it. May the new Lodge in- 
crease in its prosperity ; and may it be an asylum to harbour the poor bre- 
thren, and console the rich. Amen. So mote it be.” 

The Ark of the Covenant is now furnished by the Stewards with the 
Volume of the Sacred Law ) and also with salt, clay, a pair of compasses, 
and other Masonic emblems ; and they deliver the Veil to the Provincial 
Grand Master, who sprinkles it with essenoes. All the brethren present 
then walk round the room in prooession, preceded by the purple, and from 
a basin of perfume, the Provincial Grand Master sprinkles them as they 
pass by him, exclaiming 

“ May all our deeds be sweet and savoury ! May we be a refreshing 
odour to our poor and worthy brethren ; for Charity is as sweet as roses !” 

The Lodge being now adjourned, the public prooession is formed ; which 
will be found in a subsequent page, arranged for a Province, ip accordance 
with the form prescribed by the authority of the Grand Lodge. The prin- 
ciples on which it is founded are precisely similar to the regulations of civil 
society ) for although Freemasonry is undoubtedly k democratic institution, 
yet its degrees of rank are placed on the same scale of systematic grada- 
tion, as is used for the regulation of preecedency in a state or kingdom. 

It is an admitted principle in Masonry that the post of honour is the 
last place in the procession \ which is accordingly taken by the Grand, or 
Provincial Grand Master, if he be present ; a Grand Tyler with a sword 
being plaoed on each side, and a Sword Bearer before him ; the swords be- 
ing drawn, and the scabbards left behind* The Sword Bearer is preceded 
by the Standard of the Grand Master or of the Province) as the case may 
be, flanked by the Stewards with wands* Next in precedence are his com- 
pany of the Grand or Provincial Grand Lodge, according to their office, 
clothed in purple, with Jewels of gold, and preceded by a Tyler with 
his sword also drawn. Then follow the private Lodges according to their 
numbers, each arranged in form ; i. e. the brethren first ; then the officers 
agreeably to their rank, the Master being the last person, who is attended 
by the banner of the Lodge. Thus the W. M. of the oldest Lodge will 
be placed immediately before the purple brethren ; and if the Provincial 
Grand Master and his Staff be not present, he will then take precedence, 
or the last place in the procession. 

On the Continent the Grand Master walks under a gorgeous canopy of 
blue, purple, and crimson silk, with gold fringes and tassels, borne upon 
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staves painted purple and ornamented with gold, by eight of the oldest 
Master Masons present ; and the Masters of private Lodges walk under 
canopies of light blue silk with silver taseels and fringes, borne by four 
members of their own respective companies* The canopies are in the form 
of an oblong square, and are in length six feet, in breadth and hei^it 
three feet, having a semicircular covering. The framowork should be of 
cedar ; and the silken covering ought to hang down two feet on each side. 
In the centre of the procession is carried the Ark of Alliance, covered 
with a veil of blue, purple, and crimson silk, in alternate stripes, by four 
of the most aged Masons present, without regard to their rank in Ma- 
sonry. 

When the procession moves onward to the place where the foundation 
stone is prepared to be levelled, the musio should play some solemn air ; 
for lively tunes are indecorous and unsuited to this stage of the proceed- 
ings. Pleyel’s German Hymn, Haydn's National Anthem, Handel’s 
Minuet in Samson, or a slow inarch would be considered appropriate. 

Having arrived within a proper distance of the spot, the procession 
halts, the brethren open to the right and left, so as to leave rooih for the 
Grand Master to pass np the centre, he being preoeded by his standard 
and sword Bearer, the Grand Officers and brethren following in succession 
from the rear, so as to invert the order of procession. The Grand Master 
having arrived at his station on a platform, the brethren form themselves 
Into a square round the stone, which is directed to be laid in the eorner of 
the Araorite8. An Ode is then sung ; the Grand Chaplain repeats a pray- 
er, and the Grand Treasurer having deposited the various coins of ■ the 
realm, the cement is laid on the lower stone, and being spread with a sil- 
ver trowel by the Grand Master, the upper ohe is let down slowly to 
solemn music. The Grqpd Master then descends to the stone, and proves 
that it is properly adjusted by the plumb, level, and square, which are de- 
livered to him in succession by the three officers to whom they belong; 
after which the architect delivers to him the mallet, with which he gives 
three knocks upon the stone. When the operations are oompleted, the 
Grand Master makes an address to the assembly, in which he tells them, 
iu such language as he may be pleased to use, that we are lawful Masons, 
true and faithful to the laws of our country, and engaged by solemn obli- 
gations, to erect magnificent buildings, to be serviceable to the brethren, 
and to fear God, the Great Architect of the Universe j — that we have 
amongst us, concealed from the eyes of all men, secrets which o&nnot be 
divulged, and which have never been foand out;— but that these secrets 
are lawful and honourable, and not repugnant to the laws of God or man. 
They were entrusted, in peace and honour, to the Masons of anoient times, 
and have been faithfully transmitted to us ; and that it is our duty to con- 
vey them unimpaired to the latest posterity. Unless our craft were good, 
and our calling honourable, we should not have lasted for so many oentu- 
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lies, nor should we have been honoured with “the patronage of so. many 
illustrious men in all ages, who have ever shown themselves ready to pro- 
mote our interests, and to defend us against all adversaries. We are as- 
sembled here to day in the face of you all to build a house for Masonry, 
which we pray Qod may deserve to prosper ; by becoming a place of con- 
course for good men, and promoting harmony and brotherly love through- 
out the world till time shali be no more. 

The brethren all exclaim, “ So mote it be/' 

The above detail has been adapted from the rituals which are used in 
Germany, Fiance, and other continental nations ; but I have inserted noth- 
ing which is inconsistent with our own practice ; or which might not be 
used in this country without the slightest violation of the ordinance, for the 
above has been issued by our own Grand Lodge ; and there are some points 
which I consider to be an improvement on our praotice. I subjoin the 
continental formula. 

After the brethren have formed themselves into a fellow crafts Lodge 
round the foundation stone, the architect is called for, who places himself 
in front of the Grand Master, who whispers in his ear something which 
all Master Masons know ; on which the architect produces the plan of the 
building, which is inspected, and handed round amongst the brethren. — 
An anthem is then sung ; and the Grand Master calls for the working 
tools of a Mason and anoints them with oil. He then delivers them to 
the W. M. of the building Lodge, who hands them to the architect. The 

Grand Master then says; “W. M. of the- Lodge, what will your 

Lodge be like ? 

The W. M. answers nothing, but lifting up his right hand pointB first 
to the heavens, and then to the earth, and then extends his arms to their 
utmost limit. 

Grand Master. 

That is a good plan, Worshipful Master ; but have yon nothing more 
to tell me ? 

The W. M. makes no verbal reply to this question, but puts his right 
hand on his heart, apd presses the fore fingers of his left hand on his 
lips. 

Grand Master. 

The W. M. does well, brethren, let us copy his example. 

Underneath the foundation stone the officiating Master places Borne grains 
of Wheat, with a few drops of Oil and Wine, along with the coins of the 
country. In addition to which the Grand Master throws in a spoonful of 
6alt, which is his exclusive privilege. The mortar is then spread as already 
described, and the stone descends ; which is adjusted, &c., as before, ac- 
companied by the following dialogue* 

Grand Master. 

W. M. of the — — Lodge, what is the proper Jewel of your office ? 
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Worshipful Masts*. 

The Square, Right Worshipful Sir. 

Grand Master. 

Have you applied the Square to those parts of the stone that should be 
square 7 

Worshipful Mastbr. 

I have so applied it, and find it to be correct. 

Grand Master. 

Brother Senior Warden what is the proper Jewel of your offioe 1 
Senior Warden. 

The Level, Right Worshipful Sir. 

Grand Master. 

Have you applied the Level to the stone t 
Senior Warden. 

I have done so, and find it to he correct. 

Grand Master. 

• Brother Junior Warden what is the proper Jewel of your offioe f 

Junior Warden. 

The Plumb Rule, Right Worshipful Sir. 

Grand Master. 

Have you applied that instrument to the several edges of the stone t 
Junior Warden. 

I have taken the precaution to do so, and find the stone perfect T 
Grand Master. 

Having full confidence in your skill in the Royal art, it only remains 
that I finish the work. (Here he strikes three times with a mallet upon 
the stone.) May this undertaking he conducted and completed by the 
craftsmen, according to the grand plan, in peace, harmony, and brotherly 
love. 

The Grand Master, attended by the purple brethren then descends from 
the platform, and compasses the foundations of the building in solemn 
procession ; after which returning to his canopy, he annoints the founds* 
tion stone with fresh oil oopiously, till it runs down on all sides, saying, 

“ As Jacob the son of Isaac, the son of Abraham, fled from the face of 
his brother Esau, going from Beersheba toward, Haran, he tarried in a 
certain place all night where he slept on the cold ground, with a stone for 
his pillow in great discomfort Here he had a vision of the gates of heaven, 
and when he awoke he anointed the stone on which he slept with oil, and 
named the place Beth El, or the House of God. In like manner I anoint 
this stone with pure oil, praying that in the building which may arise from 
it none but good men may enter, and men that fear God. Then may it 
truly be said, Behold how good and joyful a thing it is, brethren to dwell 
together in unity ! It is like the precious ointment upon the head, that 
ran down unto the beard, even unto Aaron’s beard, and went down to the 
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skirts of his Nothing. Like a* the dew of Beraot which fell Oft the hill 
of Sion ; for there the Lord promised his blessing end lift for evermore.” 

An Anthem is then sang) end the brethren return to the Lodge from 
whence they set oat 

It may he useful in this place to add a few words on the eostom of seat 
teriag oorn, wine, add oil, and salt, on the foundation, as the elements of 
consecration ; which appears to have been a custom of great antiquity.— 
Com, wine and oil, taken together, are a symbol of prosperity and abun- 
dance $ and refer in this case to the anticipated success of the Lodge where 
they have been used, in promoting amongst its members the blessings of 
morality and virtue, and by an increase of the brethren, to disseminate 
amongst mankind, the benefits resulting from Brotherly Love, Belief, aod 
Truth, that society in general may profit by an infusion of the principles 
of Masonry into every class, and introducing a better feeling into the 
whole mass. Thus, as a little leaven leaveneth the whole lamp, so all may 
become Masons in practice, although not Masons by profession ; and the 
general amelioration of society be produced by the genial influence of Ma- 
sonic wisdom, goodness, and truth. 


Corn was a symbol of the resurrection, which is significantly referred to 
in the third degree of Masonry. Jesus Christ compares himself to a com 
of wheat falling into the ground, as a symbol of the resurrection. St Paul 
says, the sower sows a simple grain of corn, no matter of what kind, which 
at its proper season rises to light, clothed in verdure. So also is the re- 
surrection of the dead. The Apostle might, says Calmet, have instanced 
the power of God in the progress of vivifioation ; and might have inferred 
that the same power which could confer life originally, oould certainly re- 
store it to those particles which once had possessed it. It is possible he 
has done this covertly, having chosen to mention vegetable seed, that be- 
ing most obvious to common notice ; yet not intending to terminate his 
reference in any quality of vegetation. We find the same manner of ex- 
pression in Menu, who, discoursing of children says, “ whatever be the 
quality of the seed scattered in a field prepared in due season, a plant of 
the same quality springs in that field with peculiar visible properties. That 
one plant should be sown and another produced, cannot happen ; whatever 
seed may be sown, even that produces its proper stem.” All this reason- 
ing serves to prove that corn is a correct symbol of the resurrection. 


Wifte b ft symbol of cheerfulness and joy. Thus David, speaking of 
the divine beneficence) says, “ He cause th the gran to grow for the cattle, 
and herb for the service of man, that he may bring forth the food eat of 
the earth, and mint that maketk glad ike heart of emu, and oil to make 
his faes to shine, and bread which strengeneth man’s heart” Vineyards 
were plentiful in Palestine. It was indeed peculiarly a land of corn, and 
wine, and^oiL Thus to shew the abundance of vines which should fall to 
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the lot of Judah in the partition of the promised land, Jacob, in hie pro- 
phetic benediction, says of this tribe, he shall be found 


Binding his colt to the vine, 

And to the choice vine, the foal of his ass. 
Washing his garments in wine, 

His clothes in the blood of the grape. 


The Jews planted their vineyards, says “ the Investigator,” most com- 
monly on the south side of a hill or mountain, the stones being gathered 
out, and the space edged round with thorns, or walled in. The expres- 
sion of " sitting every man under his own vine,” which is used more than 
once in our scriptures, probably alludes to the delightful eastern arbours, 
which were partly composed of vines. Norden speaks of vine arbours as 
being common in the Egyptian gardens ; and the Prsenestine pavement in 
Shaw’s Travels, gives us the figure of an ancient one. The expression 
is intended to refer to a time of public tranquility and profound peace. 

Oil was anciently considered the symbol of* prosperity and happiness. — 
The oil of gladness mentioned in the Jewish writings, was a perfumed oil 
with which the people anointed themselves on days of public rejoicing and 
festivity. Every thing that was appropriated to the purposes of religion 
in 'the tabernacle and temple, were all consecrated with oil. Kings and 
priests were anointed in the same manner. And our Lodges, as temples 
consecrated to morality and virtue, are also hallowed by the application 
of corn, wine and oil. 

Our ancient bifethren used salt as an emblem of consecration, because it 
was a symbol of Wisdom and Learning. Our saviour says, " have salt in 
yourselves, and have peace one with another.” And St. Paul adds, u let 
your speech be always with grace, and seasoned with skit.” Salt is also a 
symbol of perpetuity and incorruption. Thus the Jewish law is said to 
have been a “ covenant of salt before the Lord.” And again in another 
place, “ The Lord gave the kingdom of Israel to David and to his sons, 
by a covenant of salt.” A foreign writer, under the date of 1666, qnoted 
by Brand, says, “ the sentiments andf opinions both of divines and phil- 
osophers, conour in making salt the emblem of wisdom and learning ; and 
that, not only on account of what it is composed of, bat also with respect 
to the several uses to which it is applied. As to its component parts, as 
it consists of the purest matter, so ought Wisdom to be pure, sound, im- 
maculate, and incorruptible ; and similar to the efieets which salt produces 
upon bodies, ought to be those of wisdom and learning upon the mind. — 
This rite of salt is a pledge or earnest of the study of good hearts, and of 
obedienoe and duty.” The applioation of this meaning of the symbol 
to our sooiety is not difficult, because our profession is to oultivate Wis- 
dom, to maintain charity, and to live in harmony and brotherly love. And 
U is ordained that none can use salt in the oonsecration of a Lodge but 
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the Grand Master, because he is, in a peemliar manner, the pillar of Wis- 
dom. The following epigram was written when the tax wa* first laid upon 
salt about the middle of the last oentory. 


The emblem o’th* nation, so grave and precise, 

On the emblem of wisdom have laid an excise. 

Pray tell me, grave sparks, and ypur answer don’t smother, 
Why one representative taxes another? 

The Commons on Salt a new impost have laid, 

To tax Wisdom too, they most humbly are pray’d ; 

For tell me. ye patrons of woollen and crape, 

Why the type should be fin'd, and the substance escape? 


Salt has ever been distinguished as an emblem of hospitality. Thus 
the governors of the Provinces beyond the Euphrates, writing to king Ar- 
taxerxes, tell him that " they are salted with the salt of the palace ?” 
meaning teat they have the right of maintenance there. Waldron in his 
description of the Isle of Man, says, “ no person will go out an any mate- 
rial affair without taking some salt in their pockets ; much less remove 
from one house, marry, put out a child, or take one to nurse, without salt 
being mutually interchanged ; nay, though a poor creature be almost fam- 
ished in the streets, he will not accept of a jy food, unless you join salt to 
the rest of your benevolence.’* We have a curious instance of the regard 
paid to salt as an emblem of hospitality and friendship in distant countries, 
related by Harmer from D’Herbelot. “ Jacoub ben Laith, who appears to 
have been nothing more than a captain of banditti in Persia, having bro- 
ken into the palace of the prince, and collected a very large booty ; he 
was on the point of departing, when his foot kicked against something 
which made him stumble. Imagining it might be something of value, he 
put it to his mouth and found it to be a lump of salt. Upon this, accord- 
ing to the superstition of the country, where the people considered salt as 
a symbol and pledge of hospitality, he was so touched that he left all his 
booty, and retired without taking anything with him. The next morning, 
the risk they had run in losing so*many valuables caused a strict enquiry 
to be made, and Jacoub being found to be the person concerned, he frankly 
told the whole story to the prince, by which he so effectually gained his 
esteem that he took him into his service, and he ultimately succeeded his 
master on the Persian throne.” 

Salt was also a symbol of Fidelity. Whence the propriety of its use 
amongst Masons. It was also an emblem of eternity and immortality ; be- 
cause it is not liable to putrefaction itself, and preserves every thing that 
is seasoned with it from decay. Reginald Scott, in his discourse concern* 
ing Devils and Spirits, asserts that “ the devil loveth no salt to his meat, 
for that it is a sign of eternity and used by God’s commandments in all 
sacrifices.” In like manner the science of Freemasonry may be aptly sym* 
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bolized b y salt, because it is eternal and trill never decay. It has existed 
from the creation, and will remain a blessing to man till this earth is burnt 
up and the elements shall melt with fervent heat ; and then Love univer- 
sal shall exist for ever amongst the glorified fraternity of saints and an- 
gels. 

CHAPTER V, 

The Decoration*. 

/ 

In which ther were mo ymages 

Of gold standing in sondrie stages; 

In mo riche tabernacles ; 

And with pierre moe pinnacles, 

And moe curious pourtrayturts 

And qaent manners figures. 

• • • • • 

Of these ystes flourishing©* 

Ne of com pace* ne of ker rings, 

Ne how the hacking-in masonries; 

As eorbelles and imageries. 

Chaucib. 

Thx next ceremony by which the newly-built hall is appropriated to 
Masonic purposes is the disposal of its furniture and decorations prepara- 
tory to the solemn rite of dedication and consecration. Great discrimina- 
tion is required to accomplish this point correctly and with proper effect ; 
and Very frequently the imposing appearance which a Lodge ought to pre- 
sent to the eye, is lost for want of due attention to these preliminary ar- 
rangements. The expert Mason will be convinced that the walls of a 
Lodge room ought neither to be absolutely naked nor too much decorated. 
A chaste disposal of symbolical ornaments in the right piques, and accord- 
ing to propriety, relieves the dulnesa and vacuity of a blank space ; and 
though but sparingly used, will produce a striking impression, and contri- 
bute to the general beauty and solemnity of the scene. 

The embellishment of the interior of a Lodge room is indeed of vast 
importance ; although I am afraid, very Httle attention is usually paid to 
it; and nothing but a fine and discriminating taste can do it ample jus- 
tice. Nor is it necessary to incur heavy expenses in the details, for it is 
the design, and not the value of the materials, that produces the effect — 
A few brief hints for this purpose may be acceptable; although after all, 
much will depend on the judgment of the architect, who ought, in all 
cases, to be a brother. 

Over the row of windows, which, as I have already obs e rved, are dis- 
posed on one side of the room, should be placed, running from east to 
. a thick brass rod, on which is suspended, from a eeries of rings of 
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the same metal, a great curtain extending the whole length of the room, 
and when drawn, covering all the windows at once, for separate window 
curtains are unmasonic, and not to be tolerated in a good Lodge. This 
great curtain must be composed of blue, purple and crimson moreen, dis- 
posed in alternate stripes, the breadth of the stuff, and lined with black 
cloth. Bilk may be used if the Lodge be prosperous enough to inour the 
expense, but neither cotton or linen are allowed. It must, however, be 
quite plain and devoid of ornament ; for the intended effeot would be en- 
tirely destroyed by the introduction of tassels, fringes, or binding of any 
other oolour. 

In the east should be a raised platform or dais for the Master and his 
attendant officers. Here are the two pillars already mentioned flanking the 
Chair or Throne, which is elevated on three steps at some distance from the 
wall; for sufficient space ought to be left for two persons to pass conveni- 
ently, which is concealed from the observation of the brethren by a screen 
placed behind the chauv higher than the Master’s head when seated. The 
two extremities of the screen are made to fold inwards at right angles, thus 
enclosing the officers on the dais by three sides of a parallellogram. On 
the back of the screen a design should be painted on a ground of black or 
dark purple, emblematical of the name of the Lodge ; and the flaps should 
be decorated with intersecting triangles, emblems of mortality, or other 
Masonio designs according to the taste of the architeot. The effeot will be 
augmented by painting it as a transparency. In foreign Lodges there is 
placed behind the throne, and high up in the gable of the roof, a well ton- 
ed bell or Indian gong ; and I have known it need with good effeot in our 
own country. 

The pedestal is plaeed in front of the throne. In fornj it is a doable 
eahe ; and should be made of shittim wood or acacia, in imitation of the 
Altar of incense and other appendages to the tabernacle of Moses. This 
Masonic altar is conseorated by the Book of the Law, which is always 
spread open upon it, at some important passage of scripture, during the 
continusnoe of the solemn ministrations of the Lodge. In the first de- 
gree it is usually unfolded at Bath iv. 7 ; in the second degree at J udges 
xxii. 6 ; and in tho third at 1 Kings viL 13, 14. These usages however, 
it may be necessary to add, are arbitrary ; for we find, at different periods 
during the last century that Genesis xxii. and xxviii, were indifferently nsed 
for the first degree ; 1 Kings vi. 7, and 2 Chronicles iii. 17, for the second ; 
and Amos x. 26, 26, and 2 Chronicles vi. for the third. In the United 
States, according to the instructions contained in Cross’s Chart, the Bible 
is open in v the first degree at Psalms cxxxiii; in the second at Amos vii ; 
and in tbe third at Ecclesiastes xii. 

Again during the ceremony of oonsecrating a Lodge the Volume should 
be displayed at 1 Kings viii; in processions at Numbers x; and at fune- 
rals at Gen. i, or 1 Cor. xv. It is however, a matter of little impor- 
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tance, provided the passage correspond with the structure of any part of 
the degree. A section of onr brethren have always evinced the greatest 
anxiety that this arrangement should be punctually observed ; and are even 
so particular as to have the obligation sealed on the appropriate verse ; 
while others treat it with indifference ; and some care very little whether 
it be wholly omitted. In fact I knew a Lodge where the Master always 
opened his Bible at Eccles. x, which has no Masonic reference whatever. 

In the West, and facing the Master’s Throne, there ought to be a gal* 
lery furnished with an organ ; Which is also useful for a musical band, or 
for the accommodation of ladies on festive occasions. 

The technical ornaments of a Lodge are, as is well known, the moeaie 
pavement, the blazing star, and the tesselated border ; but a well disposed 
Lodge room admits of other ornaments which add considerably to the bril- 
liancy of its appearance. These decorations, however, ought to be in the 
strictest conformity with the genius of the order. Their introduction is 
frequently the effect of accident. A cheap purchase at a sale, or the in- 
discriminate liberality of an individual brother, will frequently place 
amongst the ornaments, a picture or bust, which is not in keeping with the 
general contour of the Lodge furniture. Such anomalies ought to be 
avoided. 

The Freemason’s Hall, Great Queen Street, is a beautiful specimen of 
this kind of ornament, as it was designed by the architect at the period of 
its erection. It is purely Masonic ; and hence it is to be presumed that 
statues or paintings of the Virtues are in good taste ; as also of the wor- 
thies named in the Bible, who are celebrated in the system of Masonry ; 
such as Abraham or Moses, Solomon or H A B, or the two St. Johns ; 
any or all of these would be appropriate. Nor should pictures of the 
great benefactors of Masonry be omitted, as a memento of departed worth 
which the craft delights to honour. These decorations, judiciously inter- 
spersed with Masonie emblems, if properly managed, may contribute to 
produce a very imposing appearance. A marble slab, containing the name 
of the Lodge, with its founder, and the contributors to the building fund, 
ought to be let into the north wall. The candlesticks should be made, of 
brass, and very lofty. These add a grace to the appearance of a ‘Lodge 
which can .only be estimated by those who have witnessed the effect Some 
of the most gorgeous foreign Lodges use a seven branched candelabrum, 
in imitation of the golden candlestick of the tabernacle and temple ; and 
this appears to be a most appropriate article of furniture to occupy a con- 
spicuous place in the Lodge. It was a truly magnificent utensil, weighing 
125 pounds, and therefore would be worth about £6000 of our money. It 
stood upon a bjtse with a perpendicular stem, at the top of which was the 
centre Three branches projected from the stem on each side, form- 

* of a circle, and rising as high as the centre light. The 

lestick was adorned with a variety of carved ornaments, 
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all in chased gold. In a Lodge the candlesticks should always be com- 
posed of bright brass; wood of all kinds being extremely improper. 

In a good Lodge silence and gravity are great recommendations during 
the hours appropriated to labour. The ordinary business is of too serious 
a nature "to admit of any disturbances ; and henoe the aneient charges di- 
rect that no brother shall behave himself ludicrously or jestingly while 
the Lodge is engaged in what is serious and solemn ; nor use any unbe- 
eoming language upon any pretence whatever ; bat to pay due reverence 
to the Master, Wardens, and fellows, and pnt them to worship. Even the 
noise of moving the seats or the feet, is to be avoided as much as possible ; 
and for this purpose sand is not allowed to be strewed on the floor ; nor 
are the brethren permitted to leave the Lodge during the solemn ceremo- 
nies, lest the noise thus made should disturb the proceedings. The effect 
of sa initiation would be entirely destroyed by any interruption of this 
kind ; and it is easy to understand that the same kind of disturbance would 
be calculated to distract the attention of the brethren daring the delivery 
of the lectures. It would also create a degree of embarrassment to the 
Master, and tend to disarrange his ideas, and consequently, to some ex- 
tent, nullify his instructions. It is to prevent the occurrence of all each 
irregularities that the Grand Lodge have provided that “if any brother 
behave in such a way as to disturb the harmony of the Lodge, he shall be 
thrice admonished by the Master ; and if he persist in his irregular eon- 
duct he shall be punished according to the By-Laws of the Lodge ; or the 
case may he reported to higher Masonic authority.” The best method of 
preventing any casual disturbance on the floor of the Lodge, is to have it 
covered with drugget or carpetting; and this is generally used in fereigQ 
Lodges. 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Name. 


What's in a name ! that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet 

Sbjxbspiaiib. 

"The Phoenicians gave appellations to places according to their respective commo 
dities and manufacturers, wherein, if we do bat seriously eonsider for what particu 
tar thing each country, in former time, was most especially taken notice <rf, and then 
apply the Phoenician name of that thing, let it be custom, situation, trade, or any 
thing else, and we shall find the Phoenician word so exactly agreeing with the nature 
of the country so expressed, that we must conclude it impossible** constant and gen 
eral an harmony between them should happen by chance ; but ra&er, that the names 
were imposed for some particular reason or design. * 

Sammm. 
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A word on the Names of Lodges ms y not be unacceptable. The bet* 
thren who drew up the code of “ the Helvetian Ceremonies of Masons, 
said to oome from Egjpt, translated from the French and German of L 8 
V. and 2 B 7 C,” condemn the nse of such names as the Apollo* the Mi 
nerva, die Testa, bo., as being heathen, and famishing ideas of idolatry 
and superstition. They also disapprove of the names which savonr of any 
seot or party, either religions or political. “These,” they say, “can have 
nothing to do with Masonry.” Lea fitangs, however, contends that it is law* 
fol to use as the names of Lodges, any of the great heathen philosophers, 
such as Zoroaster, Confucius, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, bo . ; and also, 
Wisdom* Good Faith, Friendship, Constancy, or any other of the moral 
virtues. 

In this country the titles of Lodges are frequently determined by chance j 
but the most appropriate are those which are assumed from the names of 
some ancient benefactor, or meritorious individual who was a native of the 
place where the Lodge is held; as in a city, the builder of the Cathedral 
Church ; because it is quite certain that he was a Mason ; for none but 
those who are impregnated with the true scientific principles of the order, 
could poseibly have produced the mysterious and complicated effect which 
those gorgeous edifices uniformly display. The name of a Hundred or 
Wapentake in which the Lodge is situated, or of a navigable river which 
confers wealth and dignity on the town, are proper titles for a Lodge; as 
are also the orders of architecture, the theological or cardinal virtues ; and 
Harmony, Brotherly Love, Friendship, Unity, or other social qualities of 
the mind. In all eases the temper of the brethren should correspond with 
the name of the Lodge ; otherwise they will expose themselves to be rank* 
ed as hypocrites, and instead of Masonry constituting their pride, it will 
subject them to obloquy and shame. If the members of a Lodge dedi- 
cated to Friendship or Harmony be notoriously at variance with each oth- 
er; — if the brethren of a Lodge of Fidelity be, in practice, unfaithful to 
every trust ; — if a Lodge called Social Union be distinguished by bicker- 
ings and disputes ; or of Good Faith, by defrauding or swindling their 
neighbours ; what can be expected to result from such anomalies, but dis- 
order amongst themselves and unpopularity in the world ; their own char- 
acter will be compromised, the Lodge disgraced, and Freemasonry, which 
ought to be the vehicle of perfect friendship, will become a by-word and a 
reproach, in the estimation of all good and worthy pen. 

The precedency of Lodges, however, depends on the Number and not 
on the Name ; although by custom every Lodge has its proper name ; and 
this is considered of such importance by the Masonio authorities, that the 
approbation of the Grand Master, or at least of the Provincial Grand Mas- 
ter must be obtained before any name can be legitimately used ; and even 
then it must be registered with the Grand Secretary. Nor ean any Lodge 
alter its name without the same authority. The privilege of giving a name 
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Las always been considered as a token of authority. Thus a father is e m* 
powered to determine the names of his children, and a master those of his 
servants. For the same reason the Master determines the name of his 
Lodge. It is said in Scripture that Adam gave a name to his wife and to 
all the animals, which they ever after retained. God himself condescended 
to change the names of Abram, Jacob, and Sarai, as a token of honor, and 
in addition expressing his particular regard for them. Heooo he gave a 
name, even before their birth, to some persona to whom he purposed to ex- 
tend his favours in an especial manner ; as to 8olomon whom he called 
Jedidiah to the Messiah whom he called Emanuel and Jeans, to John 
the Baptist, Ac. 

Assigning a name to a Lodge, like the determination of the name of a 
son or daughter, is frequently a matter of much serious deliberation ; and 
is sometimes attended with powerful religious feelings. “ The strange pre- 
judice of lucky and unlucky names/' says D* Israeli, “ prevailed all over 
modern Europe. The successor of Adrian VI., wished to preserve bis 
own name on the papal throne ; but he gave up the wish when the con- 
clave of Cardinals used the powerful argument that all the Popes who had 
preserved their own names, had died in the first year of their pontificate. 
Cardinal Marcel Cervin, who preserved his name when elected Pope, died 
on the twentieth day of his pontificate, which confirmed his superstitious 
opinion. La Moth le Yays gravely asserts that all the queens of Naples 
of the name of tfoan, and the kings of Scotland of tho name of James, 
have been unfortunate ; and we have formal treatises on the fatality of 
particular names/’ 

The same credulity still operates, to a certain extent, amongst ourselves ; 
and not only the ignorant, but also men of learning and talent are scarcely 
able to divest themselves of certain fancies about the names of their child- 
ren ; as if their success in life were to be dependant on a casual appella- 
tion imposed at the font. Nor is the superstition confined to any nation 
. or people ; but appears indigenous to the human mind. Amongst the Bo- 
mans there were certain mysterious notions connected with the names of 
Individuals. In calling over a master roll of soldiers, the seijesnts always 
began with names of good omen, as Felix, Fanstos, &©., analagous to our 
Good luck, Happy, Ac. Livy speaking of a person named A trios Umber, 
calls it abominandi ominu nomm; and in like manner Plautus says of one 
whose name was Lyeo, 


Vosmet nunc facite canjecturam eastern m, 
Quid id sit hominis, cui Lyco nomen siet 


Plato recommended to parents to select lucky names (fansta nomina) for 
their children j and Pythagoras thought a man's suooess in life was depen- 
dant on his name. Camden has a story illustrative of this feeling. “ We 
reade that two Ambaasadours were scat out of France into Spain# to king 
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Alphonse the ninth to demand of the daughters which he had by the 
daughter of king Henrie the second of England, to bee married to their 
sovereigns king Lewes the eighth. One of these ladies was very beautiful!, 
called Vrraoa, the other not so beautifuil, bat named Blanche. When they 
were presented to the Ambassadoure, all men held it as a matter resolved 
that the choyce would light upon Vrraca, as the elder and fairer. But the 
Ambassadours enquiring each of their names, took© offence at Vrraca, and 
made choyce of the lady Blanche, saying that her name would bee better 
received in France then the other, as signifying fairs and beautifuil, accord- 
ing to the verse made to her honour.” 

Candida, candescent candore, et cordis et oris. 

And a modern French writer has the following passage, which shows 
that the same feeling still prevails amongst that people. “ What is your 
name, Mademoiselle f Felise, replied the child. It is a pretty name, said 
the kind hearted woman. Felise — that means happy ; one that is bom 
under a fortunate star 1 Hearing these words, the traveller and her atten- 
dant involuntarily turned, and, doubtless struck by the same thought, cast 
a singular look upon the child.” 

Pegge has quoted from Fuller an amusing instance of the same super- 
stition in a Spaniard. Such was the ridiculous attachment to long and high 
sounding names and titles in Spain, that when an epidemical sickness rag- 
ed in London, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the Spanish Ambassador, 
who, I suppose, enjoyed a sesquipedal name, was consigned for safety to 
the charge of Sir John Cutts, at his seat in Cambridgeshire. The don, 
upon the occasion expressed some dissatisfaction ; feeling himself dispar- 
aged at being placed with a person whose name was so short. An am- 
nesty, however, was soon granted by the Spaniard ; for my author says, 
that what the knight lacked in length of name, he made up in the large- 
ness of his entertainment” 

When dramatic representations were first introduced into this oountry, 
the subjects were extracted from the Bible history ; and the names of the 
patriarchs and saints were principally need, the devil being the ehief comic 
performer. They were managed by the clergy, and enacted in churches 
aod monasteries ; or under their direction, in the public streets on Corpus 
Christi day. About the time of the Reformation, these Mysteries and 
Miracle Plays were rivalled and ultimately superseded by historical dramas 
called Moralities ; and the names of the Virtues and Vioes were substi- 
tuted for scripture characters ; the devil’s place in Comedy being supplied 
by a personage named Ygnoranee ; whenoe was derived the Clown or Fool 
of Shakespeare and his oon temporaries. These were secular Interludes, 
*nd the origin of the regular drama. Thus, in 1520, we find “ A new In- 
terlude and a Mery, of the nature of the IV. elements which contained 
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the following characters — the Messengere, Nature, Naturale, Humanytie, 
Taverner, Experyence, Studious, Desire, Sensuall Appetyte, and Ygnor- 
ance. In 1567, was printed by Thomas Purfoote, a new and Mery En- 
terlude called the Trial of Treasure with these names : — Sturdines, 
Contentation, Visitation, Time, Lust, Sapience, Consolation, the Preface, 
Just, Pleasure, Greedy Gutts, Elation, Trust, Treasure, and the Vice, who 
is here called Inclination. And to dose these extracts, we find a multi- 
tude of curious names in a drama called Cambises, written by Thomas 
Preston about the same period ; viz. Councell, Huf, Lob, Ruf, Commons 
Cry, Commons Complaint, Venus, Snuf, Small Hability, Proof, Execution, 
Diligence, Crueltie, Hob, Preparation, Ambidexter, Triall, Meretrix, Shame, 
Otian, and many others. 

From this personification of the Virtues, the custom of giving similar 
names to children was greatly fostered aud increased, in the hope that a 
propitious name might be the harbinger of virtue, prosperity and happi- 
ness; whence the female names of Faith, Grace, Hope, Temperance, Char- 
ity, Ac., abounded throughout England ; and have become standard names, 
with which the poor as well as the rich daily flatter their oWn feelings by 
conferring them on their beloved offspring ; and Freemasons usually follow 
the example in giving propitious names to their Lodges. 

I do not find, however, that our Lodges Kad any distinctive names be- 
fore the latter end of the last century. The four regular Lodges which 
were found in practice in the south of England at the revival of Masonry 
were designated by the sign of the taverns where they were respectively 
held. The same practice continued for many years. Before 1788, by an 
order of the Grand Lodge, an engraved list was published, which was re- 
ceived as occasion required. The two oopies of this list in my possession 
were respectively printed in 1764 and 1767 ; the former dedicated to Lord 
Blaney, G. M., and the latter to the Duke of Beaufort, G. M. In both 
cases the Lodges are usually designated by a pictorial representation of the 
sign of the tavern where the brethren met. A printed list, dated 1774, 
appears to be in uniformity with those which were engraven. In 1784, Noor- 
thouck published his edition of Anderson’s Constitutions ; and the kwB 
of the Grand Lodge therein recorded, make no mention of the name of a 
Lodge, but recognise the engraved list. In a catalogue dated 1700, the 
Lodges have names as well as numbers ; and two years later a list was 
published with names and numbers, as altered by the Grand Lodge. In 
the present Book of Constitutions the names of Lodges are formally re 
cognised, and directed to be enrolled in the Grand Lodge Books. 
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CHAPTER TIL 
The Consecration . 

“And new the king’s command went forth 
Among the people, bidding old and young, 

Husband and wife, the master and the slave, 

All the collected multitudes of Ad, 

Here to repair, and hold high festival.” 

Southey. 

M All hail to the morning that bids us rejoice ; 

The temple’s completed, exalt high each voice j 
The Capestone is finished, our labour is o’er, 

The sound of the gavel shall hail us no more. 

Almighty Jehovah descend now and fill 

This Lodge with thy glory, our hearts with good will ; 

Preside at our meeting, assist us to find 

True pleasures in teaching good will to mankind. 

Companions assemble on this joyful day, 

Thp occasion is glorious, the Keystone to lay ; 

Fulfil ’d is the promise by the Ancient of Days, 

To bring forth the Capestone with shouting and praise.” 

Masonic Cok bbc ration Hymn. 


Wjs will now auppos# the Lodge to be built, furnished, decorated, and 
named ; it remains that the ceremony of Dedication and Consecration be 
performed before it can be legally used for Masonic purposes ; and that 
every thing may be done decently aqd in order, these rites should be per* 
formed with cveiry fitting solemnity, and in due and ample form. The 
Worshipful Master having first made the necessary arrangements with the 
provincial Grand Master, should instruct the Provincial Grand Secretary 
to make bis preparations with the minutest accuracy, because the smallest 
omission may produce a very serious impediment in the ceremonial, and 
Utterly destroy its effect. Much also will depend on the tact and activity 
of the Director of Ceremonies, whose duty it is to superintend the proces- 
sions, and to see that every brother has his proper rank, according to the 
code of preoedency which distinguishes the order. 

It is usual on these occasions for the Provincial Grand Chaplain to 
preach awermon at the church, to which the brethren move in formal pro- 
cession. How trifling soever this may be considered by some inoonsiderate 


persons, its regulation is the result of no ordinary management. To give 
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it the propet effect requires the utmost nicety of arrangement. Every 
brother’s place should be marked down on paper by the Director etf Cere- 
monies, and openly proclaimed before he leaves the Lodge to join his bre- 
thren in public. In the church, certain pewS should be marked out as ap- 
propriated to the brethren according to their rank 7 others for ladies; and 
the rest for the miscellaneous congregation. Care should also be taken to 
prevent all ingress and egress during tbe celebration of divine service, by 
children or loose persons, who are attracted by curiosity, and feel no inte- 
rest in the proceedings. In the course of my experience I have witnessed 
great disorders for want of a little preliminary oantion in this respect. It 
should also be seriously impressed upon the Worshipful Master of every 
Lodge, that he is responsible for the regularity and deeoram of his Com 
pany ; and that it is his duty to instruct and admonish them at some Lodge 
of emergency to be convened at home for that especial purpose, cm the ne- 
cessity of appearing in the proper clothing of Masonry ; and on the con- 
duct which it becomes them to observe at the approaching commemoration, 
that Masonry in general, and their own Lodge in particular may not suffer 
in tbe estimation of the public. 

On the appointed day, the Lodge having been opened in due form by 
the Provincial Grand Master, and the Minutes read and confirmed; the 
Provincial Grand Secretary is directed to read the order of procession ; 
after which a charge is delivered from the throne on propriety of conduct, 
and the necessity of adhering strictly to all the forms, as they have been 
regulated by the Masonic authorities. After which the Lodge is adjourned, 
and the ladies are admitted into the gallery. The procession now moves 
round the Lodge thrice, and afterwards the brethren remain stationary ; 
the elements of consecration arranged, and the following passage from 
scripture is read by the Provincial Grand Chaplain. 

“ Then Solomon assembled the elders of Israel, and all the heads of the 
tribes, the chief of the fathers of tbe children of Israel, unto king Solo- 
mon in Jerusalem, that they might bring up the Ark of the Covenant of 
the Lord out of the city of David, which is Zion* And all the men of 
Israel assembled themselves unto king Solomon at the feast, in the month 
Ethanim, which is the seventh month. And all the elders of Israel oame, 
and the priests took up the Ark ; and they brought up the Ark of the 
Lord, and the tabernacle of the congregation, and all the holy vessels that 
were in the tabernacle; even those did the priests and the Levites bring 
up. And king Solomon, and all the congregation of Israel that were as- 
sembled unto him were with him before the Ark, sacrificing sheep, and 1 
oxen, that could not be told nor numbered for multitude. And the priests 
brought in the Ark of the Covenant of the Lord unto his place, into the 
Oracle of the house, to the Most Holy Place.” (1 Kings, viii. 1—6.) 

An Anthem proper for the occasion is then sung, which is usually writ- 
ten for the purpose by some member of the Lodge. The Architect then 
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makes his report $ and the Provincial Grand Master delivers a suitable 
Oration ; and concludes by directing the brethren to move forward in pro- 
cession to church. 

This is the point .when the talent of the Director of Ceremonies displays 
itself. Without the most judicious management on his part, a scene of 
great concision would ensue. His' duty is to place himself within the en- 
trance of the Lodge and proclaim every brother by his office or rank as he 
is to take his situation in the procession, beginning at the top of his Boll, 
and suffer no person to pass, under any pretence whatever, until his name 
be oalled. This process, with an assistant below to arrange the brethren 
as they arrive in the street, or in the court of the Lodge, as the case may 
be, will preserve due order, and complete the regularity of the proceedings. 
To give facility to this movement, the Masters of the several Lodges should 
aot the part of captains of companies in a regiment of soldiers on parade 
and keep the brethren of their respective Lodges strictly together, not 
allowing them to mix with other Lodges ; because it would occasion con- 
siderable embarrassment when the names were called ; and at this point of 
the ceremonial no time ought to be wasted in rearrangement. Every Lodge 
should be ready to obey the summons of the Direotor of Ceremonies. 

The following form of procession I should recommend as being most ap- 
appropriate for the use of the Provinces ; every brother or file of brethren, 
observing a distance of six feet in the rear of his predecessor 3 so that a 
procession of fifty brethren walking by pairs may oecnpy a space of about 
one hundred yards. 

A Tyler with a sword. 

Union Flag. 

Band of Musio. ' 

Union Flag. 

Visiting Brethren two and two. 

Bough Ashlar borne on a pedestal. 

• Lodges out of the Province. 

The private lodges of the County in the following order 5 the highest 
numbers walking first 

Tyler with a sword. 

Brethren two and two 
Inner Guard with a sword. 

Two Deacons. 

Stewards. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

Chaplain. 

Past Master. 

Two Wardens. 

The Lodge Banner. 
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Master. 

The Perfect Ashlar bone on a pedettal before the W. Master of the 
senior Lodge by a brother of his own Company. 

P. 6. Tyler withje sword. 

Union tag. 

Tracing Board of the First Degree. 

Inner Guard with a sword. 

Past P. G. Deacons two and two. • 

Tracing Board of the Second Degree. 

Past P. G. Organist. 

Past P. G. Architect. 


The two P. G. Deacons bearing the Warden’s Pillars on Pedestals. 
A Cornucopia borne by a Brother, 

P. G. Organist 
P. G. Architect 
P. G. Director of Ceremonies. 

Tracing Board of the Third Degree. 

Past P. G. Treasurer and Secretary. 

The Book of Constitutions on a Pedestal. 

P. G. Secretary. 

P. G. Registrar. 

P. G. Treasurer. 

P. G. The Holy Bible, Square and V P. G. 

Steward J Compasses, carried by four ^ Steward 
with a Master Mason’s Sons ; open with a 

wand. at Numbers x. wand. 

P. G. Chaplain. 

Past P. G. Wardens two and two. 

The Three Lights plaoed triangularly on a Pedestal. 

P. G. Junior Warden with a gavel. 

P. G. Senior Warden with a gavel. 

} p- a- su»a«rf. j 


The Globes on a Pedestal. 

Banner of the D. P. G. M. 

Deputy Provincial Grand Master. 

P. G. Steward ) , Banner of the ( P. G. Steward 
with a wand. $ P. G. M. { with a wand. 

P. G. Sword Bearer. 

%Sf | PrOTinoial Grand Matter. | 

Union Flag. 

Two Stewards with wands. 

P. G. Tyler with a sword. 

When the procession arrives at the church door, the leading files halt 
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and the brethren fall back to the right and left as before mentioned, and 
make an opening for the Provincial Grand Master and his Staff to pass 
np the centre* Thus the procession will enter the chnroh m a reversed 
order, and the Covenant is placed on a pedestal in front of the Beading 
Desk where it remains during the whole service* 

On returning from church, the Lodge is resumed, and the dedication 
and consecration solemnised by an adherence to those anoient and secret 
forms whfch it would be improper as well as needless to describe here, as 
the outline, so far as can be legally communicated, may be found in Pres* 
ton’s Illustrations, and many other Masonic works* 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The Pillar Wi«fan> 


" The elevenths poynt y* of good dytcfetyoun, 

As ye tnowe knows by good reeotm; 

A Mason) and he thys craft wel con, 

That sygth hys felow hewen on a stcn, 

And ys yn poynt to spylle that ston, 

Amende hyt sone, yef that thou con, 

And teche hym thenne hyt to amende. 

That the werke be not y-schetide, ^ 

And teche hym esely hyt to amende, 

Wyth fayre wordee, that God the hath lends, 

For hys sake that sytte above, 

With swete wordes noresche hym love.” 

Ancimrr Masonic Manuscript. 


PrkiMASONRY may be justly considered as a regular and well formed 
society, embracing, in one universal bofid of brotherhood, all mankind, 
without any distinction arising from birth, country, education, climate, and 
colour, who have been admitted to a participation of its sublime mysteries, 
on the broad principle, that there is no respect of persons in the eye of 
that all-wise and all-powerful being who created and governs the Universe ; 
who is distinguished by the attributes of wisdom and loving kindness, and 
a disposition to do every thing for the general benefit of his creatures.-*-* 
Hence, wherever a Mason may stray— even though it be into countries di* 
versified by every variety of manners and customs, language and religion, 
he will always find a home ; — he will always meet with some kind friend 
and brother, to give him welcome, to greet him with the right hand of 
fellowship, to promote his interests, and to give him comfort and consola- 
tion in his distress* 

It may truly be said of the fraternity, as Archbishop Potter predicates 
respecting the members of the Chttreh, that they are “ united not only by 
the love and affection, by consent of opinion! or similitude ef manners. 
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which may happen to the members of other societies ; but they all bear 
the same relation to the same common head. This it is, whereby regular 
Societies ate distinguished from confused multitudes; that whereas the 
, latter are only loeaHy united, and when their parts are dispersed, they uU 

terly cease to be ; the former are joined under the same form of govern* 
t* ment to the same common head, by their allianoe to whieh their several 

parts, how remote soever in place, do maintain a strict communion with 
one another. Thus the sever^ persons who live in the same city or king* 
dom, are united into one civil society. And the Jews, however dispersed, 
were all united to God and to one another in the same religions society, 
having all obligated themselves by the same Covenant, to be the people of 
God. Whence they ebb called God's peculiar treasure, a kingdom of 
priests, an holy nation. And being engaged as one and the same person 
to him, they are called his Spouse, whence God is said to have married 
them, and to be their husband. In the very same manner Christians be* 
ing separated from the world, and united to Christ by the New Covenant, 
are called a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation." And 
Freemasons, however widely dispersed, are united under a myBtic tie, as 
brethren of the same order, obligated on the same Covenant, governed by 
the same laws, and practising the same ceremonies. The constitutions of 
the society are placed on a firm basis, and the Landmarks are not suscepti- 
ble of alteration, although the laws which do not affect its mechanism may 
be modified or changed ; with the consent of the brethren assembled in 
Grand Lodge, to meet the demands or requisitions of any improvement in 
the state of society ; in order that Freemasonry may not remain stationary, 
while other sciences sire making rapid strides towards perfection. 

There is nothing to be found in the constitution of the order, but what 
t is perfectly consistent with the principles by whioh it is governed. Thns 

the ancient Charges provide that “ the rulers and geremonrs supreme and 
subordinate, of the ancient Lodge, are to be obeyed in their respective sta- 
tions by all the brethren, according to the old charges aid regulations, with 
all humility, reverence, love, and alacrity." These rulers, according to an 
original law of revived Grand Lodge, were the Grand Master and his War- 
dens ; and they were repeated in every private Lodge, whioh in fact is- but 
a transcript of the Grand Lodge ; although, as the number of Masons in- 
creased, other officers called assistants, were subsequently added. The con- 
! stitution of a Lodge is essentially democratic, because the rulers and go- 

vernours of the craft, in the person of the Grand Master, as well as the 
Master of every private Ledge, are elected annually tuLuniversal suffrage* 
every brother having a vote in the latter ease, and the Masters, Wardens, 
and Past Masters of every private Lodge terming a legitimate delegation 
to vote » the election of the Grand Master. 
i AH actual power is vested, during their term of office, in the Mastering 

has Wardens ; but the former is the responsible office^ and therefore his dn» 
i 44 
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ties are carefully guarded by specific lawn, and solemn pledges. Thus the 
Constitutions provide that “ every Master, when placed in the Chair shall 
solemnly pledge himself to observe all the old established usages and cus- 
toms, and to preserve the Landmarks of the order, and most strictly to 
enforce them withii^his own Lodge. He must also take care that the By- 
Laws of the Lodge be faithfully written ; and that hooks be kept in which 
he, or some brother appointed by him as Secretary, shall enter the names 
of its members, and of all persons initiated or admitted therein, with the 
dates of their proposal, initiation or admission, passing, and raising ; also 
their ages, as nearly as possible, and their titles, professions, or trades, to- 
gether with suoh transactions of the Lodge as are proper to be written. — 
The accounts shall also be regularly kept, and the fees payable to the Grand 
Lodge shall be entered in a separate and distinct account. The Master is 
responsible for the eorrect insertion of all the above particulars ; and is 
bound to produce suoh lists, minutes, and acoounts, when required by any 
lawful authority.” 

The Master of a Lodge, however, has still more onerous duties to dis- 
. charge. He must be true and trusty, of good report* and held in ^high 
estimation amongst his brethren. He must be well skilled in our noble 
science, and a lover of the craft ; exemplary in his conduct, courteous in 
his manners, easy of address, but steady and firm in principle. He has 
imposed on him as the Pillar of Wisdom, the charge of instructing the 
brethren in Masonry ; not merely by repeating certain formal passages 
night after night, which are calculated rather to weary than enlighten the 
mind ; but to adapt his instructions to the capacity of his hearers, and to 
see that none depart unimproved in moral virtue* and a steadfast resolu- 
tion so to adorn their Masonic profession, that the world may discern its 
influence on their outward conduct, and learn from thenoe that its pre- 
cepts have been firmly planted in the heart. The Master of a Lodge is by 
no means a routine office, although it is frequently considered to be so ; 
and a brother, who possesses sufficient tact and activity to work the mak- 
ings, passings, and raising, considers himself to be furnished with every 
requisite qualification to rule or govern a Lodge. 

This is a grevious error; and I have witnessed in the course of my ex- 
perience, many unfortunate eonsequenoes result from an imprudent choice 
of the chief officer of a Lodge. If he be inefficient, his inadequacy is 
I soon discovered by the brethren, and disgust or pity is sure to ensue. — 

! They forbear to complain, because he is their own choice. They cannot 
1 expostulate, becausg his authority is supreme* and it is their duty to obey. 
A secret dissatisfaction is therefore indulged, which is the more dangerous 
from being irremediable. A writer of the last century, speaking on 
subject, has the following judicious remark* “ When the body languishes 
wader any secret, lurking distemper, it is always restless and uneasy ; per- 
petually shifting its position, though every altered motion gives frrek pain 
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and disquietude ; and thus it is with the mind also ; which, once deprived 
of that ease and quiet on whioh its health and happiness depend, is ever 
seeking after new objects to divert its anguish, and deceive it into a mo- 
mentary and false tranquility/ 1 

In this state of things— the Master’s insom patency becoming more ap- 
parent every Lodge night,— the brethren are remiss in their attendance ; 
defections ansae ; and a very serious defokution in the constitution of the 
Lodge soon beoomes visible ; and its declension in numbers and respecta- 
bility is the inevitable result 

The evils arising from the inoo® potency of the Master of a Lodge, are 
practically illustrated in the degree of Past Master as it is conferred in the 
United States* Colonel 8tone, who appears to have bestf well informed 
on the subject, tells ns that the ohief object of this degree is to exemplify 
the neoessity of government, and to enforce upon the minds of those who 
are called to govern, the importance of qualifying themselves for the skil- 
ful and efficient discharge of their duties. The oeremouies of the degree 
are extended to great length ; but they ere such as strongly impress upon 
the newly elected Master, a sense of his own deficiencies in the matter of 
government, and the need he has of promptness and energy in preserving 
the discipline of the society over whioh he is to preside. The process of 
conferring the degree— teaching by praetioal illustrations — is apparently 
grave, though withal rather amusing. The Colonel here describes the pro- 
cess, which I omit because it is inconsistent with my plan, but he concludes 
with these observations. “ It is unquestionably true, that in the proceed- 
ings I have thus attempted to describe, there is often much oonfusion and 
not a little merriment ; arising solely from the perplexity, and ludierous 
conduct, performed with sober gravity, by the candidate. I shall never 
forget my own embarrassing exploits when called to this trying station. — 
The laugh at a man thus oircumstanoed, may argue want of grace ; but the 
couplet must be finished in extenuation ; for to be grave would exceed all 
power of face. Still there is nothing wicked, or malicious, or riotous in 
it; although the noise may be misconstrued by those without the Lodge, 
into the wild uproar of revellers. But a single rap, at the proper moment, 
hushes all into instantaneous silenoe. Indeed there is no body or society 
of men on earth— -no meeting or assemblage,— under such strict, imme- 
diate, and effective control, as a Lodge or chapter of Masons/ 1 

It is easy for a superficial observer to be deceived in a man’s true char- 
acter, until the solidity of jris judgment has been tested by experience. — 
Vivacity may be mistaken for wit, and gravity for wisdom. A brother 
who is stimulated to obtrude himself into the high offices of a Lodge pre- 
maturely, will seldom be found to po ss o eo the requisite ability for execu- 
ting their duties With credit to himself or benefit to the fraternity. He is 
too intent on his own personal aggrandisement to cars much for the gen- 
eral interests of the community in whioh he moves. We usually see, as 
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through a glam, darkly ; mud, when it is too late, we frequently discover 
that instead of a wise and judicious chief— -instead of a wary and prudent 
ruler, we bare committed our interests to the keeping of an idle jester, or 
an ignorant pretender. In either case, the reputation of the Lodge is put 
in jeopardy, and it will he fortunate if it escapes public reprobation. 

The Master ought to possess knowledge, to diversify his instructions ; 
judgment, to preserve the happy medium between rashness and coward- 
ness^ talent, to address the brethren at length on every emergency ; tact, 
to conciliate disputes, and reconcile contending brethren ; and presence of 
mind, to decide correctly on any sudden indiscretion or irregularity which 
may occur amongst the member* of the Lodge, that order and good fellow- 
ship may be perfect and complete. He should always bear in mind that 
a strict and unwavering adherence to the laws, on wrery practicable point, 
will never produce rebellion, although temporary dissatisfaction may some- 
time* occur. But it is always short lived. The evils arifling cut of disor- 
ganisation in a Lodge are usually the effects of an uvneosssary interference 
in trifling matters, which if passed over without notioe, would create no 
sensation, either of pleasure or pain. 

The great secret of government is to understand oorreotiy under what 
circumstances authority ought to be exercised, and where it would be pro- 
fitably withheld. The Master may be easy in his manners, and oonrteous 
in disposition, hut he must beware how he permits any kindness of heart 
to interfere with stringent duties, or to tolerate disobedience to the laws of 
Masonry. It bat been said with equal judgment and truth, that " them 
is no praise so lightly asoorded as that of being a good hoar tad man at tke 
bottom. It is often bestowed on men guilty of notorious vices, and utterly 
devoid of principle. The secret of this strange appropriation of evil lies 
in the unstinted toleration with which snob characters behold the fruits of 
others. A good hearted man at the bottom will give his hand in amity to 
the living representative of almost any crime er weakness that can disgrace 
humanity. He will poor fellow the desperate g amester; good fellow the 
desperate drunkard ; and fin* fellow the desperate libertine ; in return for 
all which good heartedness, he expects to motive plenary indulgence for 
all his own irregularities of every description whatever.” It will be easily 
■seen that such a good bearted msn at the bottom would make hut an in- 
different Master of a Ledge. Its respectability would soon be compromised 
under such rule, and its members would dwindle sway till none remained. 

' The Pillar of wisdom mast be of a very tfiffergnt character. 

The By-Laws of a Lodge am usually so clear that they can scarcely he 
-misinterpreted; and being m tb® hands of every brother, they am uxuver- 
satiy known. When them are adhered to, according to their literal con- 
strue tios, the interfareaoe of the Master would he rather injurious then 
beneficial, and tend to shake the confidence which tbs members ought al- 
ways to have in their ehiefi But while he overlooks trifling and unimpot 
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trot deviations, it is his bonnden duty to enforce the discipline of bis Lodge 
by a striot observance of the Landmarks, and by a jodioious attention to 
every rule whose breach might compromise any prominent principle of the 
order. He meat never exercise partiality, or be detected in the slightest 
bias in favonr of individuals ; but when fine or punishment is incurred, he 
must be firm in bis decisions, and prompt in the enforcement of any sen- 
tenee which may be found n e c essa r y to promote the welfare of Masonry in 
I general, or hie own Lodge in particular. 

I ' A brother who possesses all these qualifications, will rule and govern bis 
/ Lodge with honour to himself and satisfaction to the brethren ; it will re* 
j present a well regulated and happy family where harmony and brotherly 
love wilt prevail amongst the members ; fraternal affeotion will preside no* 
tainted with strife and discord ; the community will endeavour to promote 
j each others welfare, and rejoice in each other’s prosperity ; the order will 
become respectable in the sight of men, and the Master will retire from 
his government crowned with ell the honours the fraternity can bestow. 

The character of a good Master may be summed up in a few words. He 
has been invested with power that he may promote the happiness and pros- 
perity of the Lodge. For this purpose be considers that when he under- 
took the office, his dntiea were greatly increased \ embracing many points 
which require his utmost attention and solicitude. He feels that much 
will depend on his own example ; for how excellent soever the precepts 
whioh he enforces may appear, they will lose half their value if they be 
not borne oat and verified by bis own practice. This is the mainspring 
Which actuates and gives vitality to the whole machine. If his power bo 
exereised tyrannically, the brethren will not love him ; if be allow the 
reigns of government to be too much relaxed, they will despise him ; if he 
be irregular and dissolute in his habits, they will condemn him. He must 
be a pattern of correctness to his Lodge, and never allow his authority to 
be pleaded in extenuation of any serious delinquencies. 

Tremblingly alive to the responsibility which rests upon him, he con- 
sults the By-Laws, and determines to regulate his conduct strictly by their 
provisions. He allows no innovations to be practised in the ceremonial or 
mechanism of the order \ no private committees or separate conversation 
amongst the brethren, but keeps them rigidly attentive to the business be- 
fore them ; no jesting or ludicrous behaviour which may disturb the seri- 
ous avocations in whioh they are engaged ; no disputes or unbecoming lan- 
guage amongst themselves ; and while, during the moments of relaxation, 
he enjoys himself, in common with the rest of the brethren, with innocent 
tnirth, he carefully avoids all excess, and never suffers the harmony of the 
Lodge to be disturbed by any altercations on the forbidden subjects of re- 
ligion or politics ; and before closing the Lodge he cautions them in the 
language of an ancient Charge, “ to consult their health by not continuing 
together too late or too long from home after Lodge hoars are past ; and 
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by avoiding of gluttony or drunkenness, that their families be not negleefr- 
ed or injured, and themselves be disabled from working/' 

He is regular in his habits both in the Lodge and in the world. Punc- 
tual to a moment in opening and losing the Lodge, as a stimulus to the 
correct attendance of the brethren ; for nothing shows to so much advan- 
tage in the Pillar of Wisdom as thin exactness with regard to time. In 
performing the rites of Masonry, whether in the initiation of candidates, 
the delivery of leetures, or other routine business, he exhibits a seriousness 
of deportment, and earnestness of demeanour, which attract the attention, 
interest the feelings, and contribute to recommend the beauties of the sys- 
tem, while they inform the understanding and improve the heart 
There is still another point of great moment to the veil-being of a 
Lodge, which depends in some measure on the correct judgment of the 
Master; and that is, the proper choice of candidates for initiation. The 
good Master williirmly resist the admission of any person whatever whoss 
character does not correspond with the requisitions contained in the an- 
cient Charges. The candidates must be good and true men, free-born, and 
of matnre and discreet age and sound judgment, no bondmen, no women, 
no immoral or seandaloos men, but of good report ; for all perferment 
amongst Masons is grounded upon real worth and personal merit only. — 
This is of such paramount importance, that the Grand Lodge has thought 
proper to issue a penal injunction on the subject ; because “ great discredit 
and injury have been brought upon our ancient and honourable fraternity 
from admitting members and receiving candidates without due notice be- 
ing given, or enquiry made into their characters and qualifications; and 
also from the passing and raising of Masons without due instructions in 
the respective degrees ; it is therefore determined that, in future, a viola- 
tion or neglect of any of the laws respecting the proposing of members, 
or of making, passing, and raising, shall subject the Lodge offending to 
erasure, because no emergenoy can be allowed as a justification ; nor can 
a dispensation in any case be granted." To prevent, therefore the intro- 
duction of improper persons, it is provided by the By-Laws of every Lodge, 
that no person can be made a Mason in, or admitted a member of a Ledge, 
if, on the ballot, three black balls appear against him. Some Lodges wish 
for no sueh indulgence, but require the unanimous consent of the mem- 
bers present ; some admit one black ball, some two ; the By-Laws of each 
Lodge must therefore guide them ia this respeet; but if there be three 
black balls, such person cannot, on any pretence, be admitted. 

If all Lodges were conducted on these principles, they would become, 
in a more perfect manner, the seat of happiness and joy ; peace, harmony, 
and brotherly love, would ever pres : de at their social meetings; and they 
would exhibit no imperfoct resemblance of tha^ blessed state to wbioh all 
good and worthy Masons aspire, when Tft AOTU shall eternally pre- 
tide over the smuts in glory. 
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CHAPTER IX 

The Pillar* of Strength and Beauty. 

** When tht Senior Warden standing in the West, 

Calls os from our Laboubs to partake of rest, 

We unite, whilst he recites 
- The duties of a Mason. 

On the level meet, on the square we part, 

Repeats each worthy brother; 

This rale in view, we thus review 
Our friendship for each other. 

When the Junior Warden to Refkeshxbkt calls us 
And the Sun is at meredian height, 

Let us merrily unite most cheerily, 

In social harmony new joys invite. 

One and aH, at his call. 

To the feast repairing, 

All around, joys resound, 

Each the pleasure sharing.” 

W*bb. 

. u They that have used the office of a Deacon well, purchase to themselves a good 
Degree. — St. Paul. 

The duty of the Wardens is somewhat more restricted. As the Master 
is presumed to be endued with Wisdom to contrive, so the Senior Warden 
ought to be in possession of Strength to support, and the Junior Warden 
of Beauty to adorn. And this explains the disposition of the Lodge. The 
Worshipful Master is placed in the East, to represent the Sun at its rising 
in the morning, that he may open his Lodge, and employ and instruct the 
brethren in Masonry ; to whom it is his duty to communicate light; for- 
cibly impressing upon their minds the dignity and high importance of 
Freemasonry, and zealously admonishing them never to diagraoe it So 
that when a person is said to be a Mason, the world may know that he is 
one to whom the bnrdened heart may ponr forth its sorrows ; to whom the 
distressed may prefer their suit ; whose hand is guided by justice, and 
whose heart is expanded by benevolence. The Junior Warden is placed 
in the South, that he may observe the Sun at its due meridian, which is 
the most beautiful part of the day, to call the men from labour to refresh- 
ment, and from refreshment to labour, that pleasure and profit may be the 
mutual result; while the Senior Warden takes his station in the West, 
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that at the setting of the Son he maj dismiss the men from their labours, 
to renew their strength by rest, and close his Lodge by command of the 
Worshipful Master, after seeing that every brother has had his dne. 

The dnty of the Senior Warden, like that of the Master, is indicated by 
his Jewel of office, whici is a symbol of equality, and instructs him that 
the duties of his situation ought to be executed with strict impartiality, 
and without respect of persons. Regularity of attendance is an essential 
part of this office, because if the Master should die, or be removed, or be 
rendered incapable of discharging the duties of his office, the Senior War- 
den must supply his place, untH the next eieetiott of officers; and even, 
should the Master necessarily be absent from any single Lodge, the Senior 
Warden must rule the Lodge, if no former master be present. 

The Junior Warden is also an important officer. The Jewel by which 
he is distinguished, is an emblem of ^uprightness, and points out the just 
and upright conduct which he is bound to pursue, in conjunction with the 
Master and his brother Warden, in ruling and governing the brethren of 
the Lodge according to the constitutions of the order ; and more particu- 
larly by a due attention to caution and security in the examination of strange 
visitors. Lest by his negleot any unqualified person should be enabled to 
impose upon the Lodge, and the brethren be thus innocently led to forfeit 
their obligation. The Jewels to which reference has been here made, are 
termed Moveable Jewels, because they hang pendant from the collars of 
the three chief officers of the Lodge, and are transferable to their succes- 
sors at proper times and seasons. 

The Lodges in the early part of the last century were worked by three 
principal officers only ) and the present assistant officers were then un- 
known. In fact the office of a Deacon doee not appear of any great im- 
portance in the business of Masonry ; and I suspect that it was not intro- 
duced till near the expiration of the century. I am not prepared to name 
the exact date, beeause I have not convenient aooess to any Lodge Minute 
Books which are earlier than the commencement of the present century ; 
but I shall approximate very nearly to it if I state it to be between the 
years, 1785 and 1790. In the primitive Lodges the Worshipful Master 
stood in the East, and both the Wardens were placed in the West. This 
disposition of the chief officers is evident from every oopy of the Lectures 
down to the year 1784 ; and the old Masonio song, which is still used, 
proclaims the fact. 

In the West see the Wardens submissively stand. 

The Master to aid, and obey bis command ; 

The intent of his signal we perfectly know, 

And we ne’er take offence when be gives ns a blow; 

A Continental writer of the period says to the same effect. Lorsqu’on 
se met a talkie, le Venerable s'assied le premier en baut du cote de 1’ Orient.' 
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Le^premier efc second Sumfllans m plaoent vi*-a»vi s le Yenerable * 1’ Oc- 
cident. 

The station la the Sooth wae occupied by the Senior Entered Appren- 
tice, and hie buraess wae “ to oTbejr the instructions of the Master, and to 
welcome the visiting brethren, after due proof, first had and obtained, that 
they were Masons.” This letter duty was transferred to the Junior War* 
den when he was placed in the South on the appointment of Deacons, as 
attendants on the twe chief officers; and in a copy of the Lectures which 
were used about the does of the 18th century, the Junior Warden's office, 
amongst other important matters, is said to include “ the examination of 
visitors.” While in the same lectures, the office of the deaoons is siibplj 
explained to be, the one “ to carry messages from the Master to the Senior 
Warden and the other, u to carry messages from the Senior to the Junior 
Warden, that they may be regularly dispersed round the Lodge.” The 
Junior Entered Apprentice was placed in the North “ to prevent the in* 
trusion of cowans and eavesdroppers and hia duty, at the above period 
was transferred to the Tyler. It will also be remembered that from the 
revival of Maaonry m 1717, no Lodge was competent to oonfer more than 
one degree ; and the Entered Apprentice waa entitled to vote on all ques* 
Mons, even in the Grand Lodge. The Senior Entered Apprentice was 
therefore an important personage, and qualified for the office of a Warden ; 
tut he eould not be elected to the Chair of the Lodge ontil he had been 
passsed to the degree of a Fellow Craft in Grand Lodge. In some Lodges, 
down to the year 1780, the above two offioers were denominated Senior 
and Junior Stewards. < 

In 1745, the officers of the Lodges on the Continent are thus described. 
Every private Lodge possesses the power of ehosing its Master (Vener- 
able) from its own members, by a plurality of voioes. In Franoe, how- 
ever, this was frequently a life office. There were also two other principal 
Officers appointed by the Master, and called Wardens (Surveillans.) It 
was their duty to see that the regulations of the order were observed by 
the members ; to superintend the ceremonies and leetoree under the direc- 
tions of the Master. Sseh Lodge had also a Treasurer to whom were en- 
trusted the frindB of the lodge, ef which he was obliged to render an ac- 
count to the brethren in an especial lodge holden for the purpose on the 
first Sunday in every month. It had also a Secretary to record the delib- 
erations of the Lodge, of whieh he was obliged to make a report periodi- 
cally to the Grand Secretary. The office of a Deacon is not named. 

There is no mention of Deaoons in any of the early Constitutions of Ms* 
ionry ; whether edited by Hunter, Senes, and Hooke, (1728 ;) ditto An- 
derson, (1726, 1788 ;) Cole, 1728* 1751 ;) Watts, (1780 ;) 8pratt> (1751 ;) 
Entick, (1756, 17€T7 ;) Keamley, (176®;) Dermstt, (1756, 1T7JB;) or 
Noorthouck, (1784.) In the year 1781, it was declared in Grand Lodge, 
that the Grand Master, bis Deputy, and the Wardens, wore the only Grand 
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Officers; and in 1768 a fond being raised towards building a Freemason's 
Hall, each Grand Officer was subjected to an annual payment in proportion 
to the dignity of his office. Amongst these offices the Deacons are not re- 
' gistered, although the list extends down to the Grand Sword Bearer ; nor 
are they mentioned in it at all. 

In the details of the Procession whioh took place at the dedication of 
the above Hall, although Noorthouck has particularised the situation of 
every officer who was present on the occasion, down to the Tyler, no Dew* 
cons occur. It is dear therefore, that in 1776, Deacons were unknown as 
Masonic office bearers. Again, in the Edition of Preston’s Illustrations 
dated 1781, where he gives directions for the investiture of the several 
officers of a Lodge in his description of the ceremony of installation, no 
mention is made of tbe Deacons, while we find them introduced into a sub- 
sequent edition of the same work. In the Masonic Miscellanies of Stephen 
Jones (1797,) he describes the above ceremony ; and also inserts the or- 
der of a procession at funerals, in neither of which is the office of a Dea* 
con to be found. These repeated examples cannot fail to prove satisfac- 
torily that Deacons were not considered neoessary in working the business 
of a Lodge before the very latter end of the 18th century. 

At this period tbe number of Masons had increased considerably, and 
some additional officers appeared to be necessary to assist in the govern- 
ment of the Lodges. The office of a Deacon was therefore instituted ; and 
as there were two Wardens, tbe same number of Deaoons were appointed 
as their immediate deputies and assistants, and the representatives of all 
absent craftsmen. The Stewards are now considered as assistants to the 
Deacons, and the representatives of all absent Entered Apprentices. The 
duties attached to the office of a Deacon are, “ to oonvey messages, to obey 
commands, and to assist at initiation^, and in the general practice of the 
rites and ceremonies of the order.” The Jewel of their office is a dove, 
as an emblem of peace, and characteristic of their duties ; and their badges 
are two columns, which are entrusted to them at their investiture ; and 
when the work of Masonry in the Lodge is carrying on, the Senior Dea- 
oon’s column is raised ; and when the Lodge is called from labour to re* 
freshment, that of the Junior Deacon is raised, and the other lowered. — » 
In the old Lodges these badges were called “ Truncheons and an In- 
ventory of the furniture belonging to a Lodge at Chester, taken in the year 
1761, mentions among other things, “ two Truncheons for the Wardens.” 

At the present day Deacons are unknown on the Continent The Free- 
mason’s Lexicon, a German publication, thus names the existing officers of 
a Lodge. “ Every lodge has officers, via. 1 W. M. ; 2. S. W.; S. J. W. ; 
4. Secretary; 5. Lecturer; 6. Master of the Ceremonies; 7. Two Stew- 
ards; 8. Treasurer. In' most lodges there are, besides these, a Past Mas- 
ter, a Preparer, an Almoner, a Hospitaler, and a Decorator. Many of 
the first officers have their deputies or substitutes; and the first three arw 
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of^great importance to a Lodge, especially if they have another and a bet- 
ter motive for accepting office than merely to wear a decoration. It is their 
duty to propagate Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty ; and like the Sun and 
Moon, to lighten the paths of the brethren ; but they will not be fit to do 
this, nor to gain the love and respect of the members, if they are not en- 
dowed with a seal for the real objects of the society, and well acquainted 
with the means of accomplishing these objects. They should also diligently 
strive to obtain a thorough knowledge of the mental capacities of all the 
brethren of their Lodge, in order that they may know how, with greater 
certainty, and security to instruct and improve them in Masonry / 1 

At the conclusion of this chapter, a few words on the duties of the mem- 
bers may not be unacceptable ; and they may be comprised within a very 
narrow compass. As we are none of us free from faults, it is the duty 
of every brother to bear with the infirmities, to pardon the errors and to 
be kind and considerate towards those with whom he is so intimately con- 
nected. There are few tempers so depraved, but a sincere endeavour to 
please, will excite in their bosoms, a corresponding sentiment of love and 
gratitude. We are under peculiar obligations, and it is equally our duty 
and our interest to discharge them faithfully, and to the letter. Amidst 
the various dispositions of mankind, we must not expect to meet with all 
we could wish in every brother who is linked with us in the indissoluble 
chain of Masonry ; but if we resolve to do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us, our happiness and mental satisfaction will usually be 
amply gratified. Every relative and social duty is founded on mutual ob- 
ligations ; and -where the seeds of love and friendship are not sown ; or 
where that which springs up from them is not cultivated and improved, it 
will be but “ as the grass growing on the housetop,” wherewith, as the 
glorious language of the Psalmist expresses it, “ the mower filleth not his 
hand, neither he that bindeth the sheaves, his bosom.” 

A kind and courteous behaviour, therefore, to those amongst whom wo 
live, is what I should recommend and enforce as a brunch of Masonic duty ; 
because if we hope to be happy in our several stations and professions, and 1 
amidst all the misfortunes and calamities which are incident to our pre- 
sent state of existence, we must practise the Masonic virtues, not only of j 
Faith, Hope, and Charity ; but also of Temperance, Fortitude, Prudence, j 
and Justice. And above all we must be humane, charitable, and benevo- l 
lent ; knowing that whatever tends to ensure the felieity of our fellow \ 
creatures will be pleasing in the sight of God ; and contribute, in its de- 
gree, to advance our perfection in this world, and ultimately to exalt os to 
“ a building not made with hands, eternal in the heavens / 1 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Tracing Board of an E. A . P. 

Hail Masonryl to thee we raise 
The song of triumph, and of Praise. 

The Sun which shines supreme on high, 
The Stars that glisten in the sky, 

The Moon that yields her sitter light, 

And vivifies the lonely night 
Must by the course of nature fade away, 

Aud all the Earth alike in time decay ; 

Bnt while they last shall Masonry Endure; 
Built on such Pillars solid and secure ; 

And at the last triumphantly shall rise 
In brotherly affection to the skies. 

Masoxmj Obi. 


A chapter on this subject may appear superfluous after the copious illus- 
trations of the Tracing Hoards which may be found iu the Historical Laud- 
marks of Freemasonry! Loot, iv, v, xvi, and xxvi ; but in a Book which 
treats professedly on the Lodge and its workings, a few additional obser- 
vations may with strict propriety be offered to render it complete ;* and 
particularly as our indefatigable Bro. Harris has just published a new and 
improved edition of the Tracing Boards, which does him infinite credit, 
and cannot fail to be of essential service to the Masters of Lodges, in the 
instruction which is periodically given to the brethren on the symbolical 
machinery of the order* 

In the Tracing Board before ns, the candidate’s progress in Masonry 
bears a great resemblanoe to that of the baptised ohristian on his read to 
heaven, according to the system recommended and practised in the earliest 
ages of Christianity. He enters into Covenant at the Font, which is placed 
at the West end of the Chnroh, where, by his sponsors, be makes profes- 
sion of his faith, receives the 0. B, and becomes entitled to the white robe 
as a catechumen, in imitation probably of the Levites who were selected 
by King Solomon to carry the Ark of the Covenant into the Temple at 


• A Pamphlet has been recently published by the Grand Lodges of the United 
States, called “the Masonic Trestle Board for the use of Lodges and brethren.** It 
embraces the illustrations of the three degrees of Ancient Craft Masonry, arranged 
and adapted to the national system of Work or Lectures, as recommended by the 
the National Convention, and adopted by all the Grand Lodges in the States. 
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Jerusalem. The white garment was delivered with a solemn charge In 
this form. “ Receive the white and immaculate garment, which thou 
mayest bring forth without spot before the tribunal of our Lord Jesna 
Christ, that thou mayest have eternal life.” Such is the commencement 
nf hie career in the Church militant ; where, if he contend faithfully to 
ihe ebd, he will attain the Church triumphant m heaven. 

In like manner the candidate for Masonry, being dnly prep ar ed, » in- 
troduced into the Lodge at the West end, and having made profession of 
his faith, by the assistance of his guide, he receives the 0 te; light dawna * 
upon his darkened mind, and he is invested by the officer in the West . , 
with a white or lambskin apron, which be is t old is more ancient than the ^ 
Golden Fleeoe or Roman Eagle, more honourable than the Star and Gar- 
ter, or any other order under the sun which could be oonfemd upon him 
at that time or any other, by king, prince, or potentate, exoept he be a 
Mason. If his Masonie coarse, thus oommenoed in order, be conducted 
with decency, it affords a rational prospect of being closed with decorum, 
and terminating in the Grand Lodge above. 

Tbe catechumen, having been thus introduced into Christianity was then 
placed in an inferior rank in the church, with a lighted taper in his hand, 
that he might bn instructed in the mysteries of his religion. He ik sta- 
tioned before the altar as an emblem of that glory which is to oome ; tbe 
taper is a symbol of the light of faith wherewith bright and virgin souls 
go forth to meet the bridegroom. 

The candidate for masonry, having been obligated and invested, is placed 
at the North East angle of the Lodge, near the pedestal or altar of Ma- 
sonry, with the lights burning before him, to receive instruction; and the 
Tracing Board being spread abroad for that purpose, tho W. M. points out 
in succession the ground, situation, extent, support, and covering of the 
Lodge, all of whioh are explained in detail. To ensure his serious atten- 
tion to the business in hand, he is told that the Lodge is situated on holy 
ground, for which assertion three cogent reasons are assigned, either of 
which would be snffioient to convince him that any kind of levity would 
be unsuitable to the place, and subject tbe offender to very severe repre- 
hension. 

The form and dimensions of tbe Lodge are first pointed out and explain- 
ed. It is an oblong square, extending frojn north to sooth, from east to 
west, from the surface to the centre, and from the earth to the heivees.— 
This boundless extent refers to the universality of Masonry, and the in- 
fluence of its principles and laws over every clime and country of the 
habitable globe. In the language of the Grand Lodge of Hamburgh, 
w the Freemason is tamght by the principles of his Covenant to levs a for- 
eign brother whom he has never seen before, and with hand in hand to 
form the brother— chain without regarding his dress or his profession ; so 
too, according to our old Landmarks, tbe Modem, the Jew, and the Chria- 
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tian, are received with the same affection, and the gate of the Martino total 
pie it open fbr all alike.” 

The situationof a Lodge is due east and west because all places of <ti« 
vine worship, and regularly constituted Lodges are constructed in that di- 
rection for three reasons. 1. The sun, which is the glory of the creation, 
rises in the east and sets in the west. 2. Learning and science originated 
in the east, and afterwards spread to the western parts of the world. And 
the third reason refers to the construction of the tabemaole of Moses. 

The most prominent objects in the Tracing Board before us, are three 
great Pillars, in the East, West, and South ; on each of which is placed a 
dignified Masonic character ; and all are still represented in every regular 
Lodge throughout the universe. The one in the East is king Solomon, 
who stands on the pillar of Wisdom, to intimate that without wisdom to 
contrive, no architectural work can be expected to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion. The monarch who occupies the pillar in the West, is Hiram 
king of Tyre, an emblem of Strength, because without bis prompt assis- 
tance in providing materials and men for ttae Temple at Jerusalem, that 
magnificent edifice would never have been oompleted in so perfect a man- 
ner as to make it surpass every other building in the world for itches and 
glory. And without strength to support, no work how gorgeous and mas- 
sive soever it might be, could expect to be permanent. The third is Hiram 
Abiff, the chief architect at the erection of the temple. He is placed on 
the pillar of Beauty, because it was owing to his consummate skill and 
genius that it attained perfection ; for without beauty to adorn, a building 
would be deficient in splendour of enrichment and magnificence of dis- 
play. 

It will be seen that these Pillars represent the Doric, tbe Ionic, and the 
Corinthian, which are the only three original orders in architecture. 

The candidate is then desired to remark that tbe floor of the Lodge is 
chequered with black and white marble, or mosaic work, the moral signifi- 
cation of which is beautifully illustrated. It may be observed here that 
the tesselated pavements of the Romans, being worked in a regular and 
mechanical manner, were called opus musioum, opera qutead amumm 
facta sunt. Hence the Italian Musaico , from whence is derived oar ap- 
pellation of Mosaie ; but, like most of our other terms of art, through 
the channel of the French Mqsaique. And Dr. Parr says, as we are as- 
sured by Rosceo, in bis Notes to tbe Life of Lorenso de Medici, “the term 
Musiva was more peculiarly applicable to this kind of work when used in 
decorating walls and ceilings ; Ltihozlrata and Temllata being tbe name 
of the work, when executed on tbe floor ; but as the process in both eases 
was the same, we, in common with other writers, have not hesitated to ap- 
ply the same term to both, Musiva, Musea, or Musia.” 

The working tools strewed about tbe floor are then brought under the 
candidate’s notice) and he is told that the square, level, and plnmb, al- 
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though to outward appearance they are nothing more than common instru- 
ments of mechanical labour) yet as they are used by Freemasons to express 
certain moral virtues, they are as highly esteemed as if they were jewels 
of inestimable value ; and on this account are appropriated to certain offi- 
cers of the Lodge, as indications not only of their official rank, bat also 
of their respective duties. 

The following explanation of these characteristic symbols is recommend- 
ed in the printed Regulations of the Great Masonic National Convention 
of the United States, holden at Baltimore in Maryland, A.D. 1848. “ The 
Square teaches to regulate our actions by a rule and line, and to harmonise 
our oonduot by the principles of morality and virtue. The Level demon- 
strates that we are descended from the same stock, partake of the same 
nature, and share the same hope ; and thqiigh distinctions among men ere 
necessary to preserve subordination, yet no eminence of station should 
make us forget that we are brethren; for he who is placed on the lowest 
Bpoke of fortune's wheel, may be entitled to our regard ; because a time 
will come, and the wisest knows not how soon, when all distinctions but 
that of goodness shall cease ; and death, the grand leveller of aU human 
greatness, reduce us to the same state. The Plumb admonishes us to walk 
uprightly in our several stations, to hold the scale of justice in equal 
poise, to observe the just medium between intemperance and pleasure, and 
to moke our passions and prejudices coincide with the line of duty." 

On the pedestals of the three pillars we find these symbols repeated, 
with the addition of others, amongst whieh we observe a sword and staff 
in saltire, bound together with a rope ; all of whieh are satfcfhotorily ex- 
plained to the candidate, although the illustration would be improper here ; 
— and a Key. Now the Key was always esteemed to be an instrument of 
power and safety ; and was formerly used to inaugurate talented individ- 
uals into office of trust. Thus there was a custom among the Jews in the 
admission of their doctors, that those to whom they gave authority to in- 
terpret the scriptures had a key delivered to them with certain ceremonies. 
The stewards of a royal household in some conn tries were distinguished by 
a golden key, as the symbol of their office ; and hence the phrase of giv- 
ing a person a key was equivalent to investing him with power ; and in 
Christianity was applied to the ministers os stewards of the mysteries of 
God. Peter was the first that preached the gospel to the Jews and Gen- 
tiles ; and was therefore said to have opened the kingdom of heaven to 
both ; whenoe he is usually depicted with a key in his hand, as a symbol 
that he bad power to admit and to exclude ; by deelaring the conditions of 
admission ; by the exercise of discipline, and the admiafkiation of the 
sacraments. 

Adjoining these we see another group of working tools, which are pecu- 
liarly designed for the use of the newly initiated entered apprentice. They 
consist of a rule 24 inches in length, a gavel, and a chisel, together with 
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a rough block of unwroaght stone ; and are thus explained. “ The 24 
inch guage will enable you to measure and ascertain the sice and extent 
of a work, that yen may oaloul&fce the time and labour it will take. It 
teaches yon a moral lesson that you ought to apportion the 24 hours of 
the day into four parts and demote them to prayer, labour, refreshment and 
rest The gavel is an important instrument, without the use of which no 
work that requires manual labour oan be completed ; and it teaches you 
the uselessness of skill without labour ; for though the heart may conceive 
and the head devise, no design can be executed without due exertion. By 
the use of the Chisel you may make an impression on the hardest sub- 
st&nodb; and though small in sise it is instrumental in the erection of the 
most magnificent edifices. Thus perseverance is necessary to perfection ; 
mud it is by slow degrees that (he rude material receives it^ polish ; and 
that the most indefatigable exertions are necessary to enlighten the mind, 
ameliorate the manners, and induce a consistent habit of virtue and holi- 
ness. The rough stoney which i| called on the Continent Pierre Brute, ou 
chaos, ou illiaste, ou byle, is an emblem of the mind of man in its most 
rude and imperfect state, which can only be brought ioto form by the force 
t of education and moral culture.’' 

‘ In a corresponding situation on the floor we see a stone perfectly squared 
and polished, hanging by a winch, and suspended from a Lewis, to symbo- 
lise the perfect Mason in his old age after he has subdued his passions, and 
and obtained a victory over the three great enemies of his Christian war* 
fare, the world, the flesh, and the devil. This is an allusion to Bev. iiL 
12, where TGAOTU promise* “ him that overcometh will I make a 
pillar in the temple of my God, and he shall go no more out ; and I will 
write upon him the name of my God, and the name of the city of my God, 
Which is new Jerusalem, which someth down out of heaven from my God; 
AND I WILL WRITE UPON HIM MV NEW Name.” Which Pyle thus 
paraphrases. * As the pillars of a sumptuous temple are both the strength 
and ornament of it, so shall all who steadily suffer in my Name, and over- 
come the lusts and temptations of the world, be esteemed worthy to be 
members of my future church, triumphant and glorious, wherein they 
shall remain in uninterrupted felicity, as they have been the honour and 
ornaments of it in the present state of trial.” 

The Lewis which sustains the weight of this perfect ashler denotes 
strength j and consists of a certain iron instrument, which being dove- 
tailed into the oeotr* of a stone, forms a cramp which enables the opera- 
tive Mason to raise it, how heavy soever it may be, and fix it with the 
greatest ease on its proper basis. It symbolises the son of a Master Ma- 
son, whose duty is to bear the burden and heat of the day when his aged 
Puente are. incapable of labour ; to supply their wants and render the lat- 
ter end of their lives cheerful and happy. 

Near the centre of the floor and in front of the pedestal lies a square 
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board on which tbe emblems of a Master are plaoed, to intimate that it ia 
devoted to the use of tbe officer whose duty it is “ to eontrive” the most 
efficient designs, and to arrange the materials of the work, that it may be 
brought to a useful and harmonious conclusion. This is ealled a Tracing 
Board, and it oontains the ground plan of some publio building surround- 
ed by a portico, designed in beautiful symmetry and order; and thus be- 
comes a symbol of the great Charter of our Faith and Hope, the Holy Bi- 
ble, wbioh b the spiritual Tracing Board of T G- A O T U, for in that 
book he hath laid down such a rich series of moral piaas and glorious de- 
signs, that were we conversant therein and adherent thereto, it would bring 
us to a building not made with hands eternal 1 in the heavens. 

The candidate now arrives in front of the pedestal, which the French 
Masons denominate an Altar, in the East, as the eateohumen in ohrbti un- 
ity, after he has gone through all tbe preliminary ceremonies prescribed 
by the church, is admitted into the Bema, Chancel, or Church triumphant, 
to partake of tbe most solemn mysteries of religion. On the front face 
of the pedestal there is inscribed a circle and central point flanked by two 
perpendicular parallel lines, which is one of the moot glorious symbols of 
Freemasonry, when clearly understood and properly appliafc but the eluci- 
dation b too copious for introduction here. 111 ^ 

From this point the Board exhibits a clear and intelligible view of the 
progress and end of the Christian system of religion. On the pedestal b 
the Holy Bible covered with a square and a pair of compasses. These 
have a peculiar name amongst Masons which denotes their power of illum- 
inating the mind with the rays of divine knowledge. The Bible is the 
ground ef our Faith, while the square and compasses united serve to regu- 
late our Practice. 

At the foot of the Pedestal, in the place of Wisdom, and imbedded in 
an effulgence of light, the candidate sees the glorious vision of a Ladder, 
like that by which Jacob was entranced during his melancholy journey 
from Beersheba to Padanaram a distant country in the Land of Mesopo- 
tamia, when, by the advio? of his mother, he fled from the wrath of Esau. 
It is composed of staves or rounds innumerable on which are seen angels 
ascending and deoending. 

Thb has been usually considered as a symbol of divine providence, which 
superintends all the works of creation, and dispenses grace, mercy, and 
justice with uuenrriug accuracy amongst the sous of mew. The foot of 
the ladder is placed ou the earth to denote the stability of Providence ; 
and its top reaohes the heavens to show that the designs of Omnipotence 
are without limit ; the innumerable staves or rounds ou whieh the angels 

* The Author it at present engaged in an investigation of the origin of this sublime 
symbol, and of the various interpretations which have been attached to it at different 
periods as it passed through the hands of our brethren of the last century ; and tbe 
result will shortly be placed before the fraternity. 

45 
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move point out their ceaseless superin tendance over human affairs; the 
angels asoeudiug are ministers of providence going up to the Throne of 
grace to make their communications and to receive commands; and those 
descending are charged with commissions to oomfort the souls of the 
just. 

The Theological virtues, Faith, Hope and Charity, each with its appro- 
priate symbol, and the former with her foot upon the Holy Bible, occupy 
the most prominent stations on the ladder, to intimate that the only true 
road to heaven is through three gates, of which they keep the keys. No 
one can ascend even the first step without the assistance of Faith ; neither 
can he pass the centre of the ladder unless he be supported by Hope. The 
summit is under the guardianship of Charity, to show, that although the 
Christian may have passed through the two gates, yet he must possess a 
still more benignant and efficacious virtue, if he would master the steep 
ascent, and enter the everlasting Lodge above. The Mason who is pos- 
sessed of this latter virtue, may justly be deemed to have attained the sum- 
mit of his profession ; figuratively speaking, an ethereal mansion veiled 
from mortal eye by the starry firmament ; and emblematically depicted in 
a Mason’s Lodge by seven stars, without which number of regularly ini- 
tiated brethren, no Lodge can be accounted perfect, nor any gentleman be 
legally admitted into the order. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The Tracing Boards of a Fellow Craft and a Master Mason . 

** And he with love of sacred wisdom fir’d, 

The Mighty Prince whose pious hand, 

To the eternal fount of truth and light 
That holy temple rear’d, 

The pride and wonder of Judea’s land— 

His great and comprehensive mind, 

A nobler edifice design’d, 

That time and envy should defy— 

Founded on truth’s eternal base, 

Vast as the ample bounds of apace, 

And sacred to fraternal unity.” 

Rodwbll Weight. 


The Tracing Boards of the second degree are two in number. Some 
littlp improvement has been made in the first, wbieb otherwise is essen- 
tially the same as that wbieb is described in the Historical Landmarks of 
Masonry, Lect. zvi, to which I again refer, as it will be unnecessary to re- 
capitulate ihe explanations which have been made in that comprehensive 
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work, because it is in tbe hands of every sealous Mason throughout the 
.universe. 

It will be seen that the two great Pillars are omitted, and the figure of 
a man has been added who appears entering in haste to communicate in- 
telligence to the undent Junior Warden who guards the foot of the wind- 
ing staircase, of the great victory over the Bphraimites, together with 
some indications of the battle, which are seen in the distance ; as for in- 
stance, the tents of Jeptha, and the sentinels who have been placed to 
guard the fords of the river Jordan where tbe Ephraimites, in endeavour- 
ing to return into their own country were recognised by their inability to 
pronounce the password Shibboleth, which the people of Ephraim, who 
could not articulate the letter A, called Sibboleth. This word means floods 
of voter; and therefore they were made to utter the request, “ Let us 
pass over the water." And there fell at that time two and forty thousand 
men ; which was a terrible slaughter for one tribe to make of another; but 
the Ephraimites appear to have deserved the punishment for their inso- 
lence and temerity in reviling their brethren, threatening to destroy the 
house of Jeptba by fire, and making a hostile invasion of the country for 
that express purpose* 

The reasons for omitting the two Pillars from the first of these Tracing 
Boards appear to be because the Middle Chamber, with its approaches by 
the winding staircase being on the right side of the House adjoining the 
walls of the Temple, these pillars were not visible from thence, being 
placed at the entrance of the Porch which opened into the Holy Place. — 
The winding staircase closely tiled remains unaltered. It consists of fif- 
teen steps, which alone might afford a series of useful and entertaining 
speculations to complete our progress along the mystical ascent; for hav- 
ing passed over the three, five, and seven steps, when from its summit we 
look back upon the latter division, the creation of the universe is natur- 
ally suggested to our minds, which was effected in six equal portions of 
time, while the seventh was consecrated to rest and worship. They also 
represent the Sephiroth, or mysterious ladder of the Jews, consisting of 
seven steps, crowned by the sacred trinity. 

The winding staircase is flanked by ornamented pilasters, against which 
are placed the larger Oherubim of the Temple, supporting the pentalpha 
and the seal of Solomon. Adjoining these, and fronting the supports of 
tbe gallery or lobby which leads to the Middle Chamber, are two arched 
^ panels, containing the working tools of a Fellow craft, vis., the square, 
the level, and the plumb. The square is used amongst operative Masons 
: to try and adjust all irregular angles of buildings, and to assist in bringing 
rude matter into due form ; the level is used to lay lines and prove hori- 
| sontals ; and the plumb to try and adjust all uprights while fixing on their 
proper basis. By speculative Masons these instruments are applied to tho 
j regulation of conduct. The square teaches morality, the level equality, 
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and the plumb uprightness of life and action. . Thus by the moral sppli- y , / 

cation of these working tools tbe Fellow waft hofes to asoenSf toB5 Onu5lMT^2c 


1 Lodge above. **4+*Jt m h* 

^^^^lEe^cond^racing Board we are favoured with a perspective view,’ 
looking from between the Pillars into the Holy Place, with the Banotum 
Sanctorum at the farthest extemity ; and the meeting of Solomon and the 
queeu of Sheba with Hiram King of Tyre ; which have been introduoed 
as figures that an adequate idea may be formed of the magnitude of the 
pillars and the dimensions of the Most Holy Place. As the name of the 
queen of Sheba has been oonnected with Freemasonry from the earliest 
tiroes, it may not be uninteresting to ascertain who she was. Bruee says 
that amongst the Arabs her name was Belkis ; while the Abyssinians 
called her Maoqoeda. Our Saviour denominates her queen of the 8outh ; 
and says that she came from tbe uttermost parts of the earth to bear the 
wisdom of Solomon. It is uncertain whether she were a Jewess or a Pa- 
gan ; but it is clear that she visited Solomon with the intention of pus- 
sling him by hard and unanswerable questions. She appears to have been 
a person of learning; because the reason she assigned for coming to him 
was to try whether fame had not exaggerated the report of his wisdom. 

In this subsidiary Tracing Board we find the decorations of the Pillars 
accurately pourtrayed with lily work, net work, and pomegranates, denot- 
ing unity, peace, and plenty. Their construction was tbe first important 
work performed by tbe chief architect Hiram AbHf. Together they were 
thirty-five cubits in height or seventeen and a half cubits each. Jeremiah 
says, their thickness was four fingers breadth, for they were hollow and 
formed of cast brass. The circumference was twelve cubits, and the di- 
ameter four ; and the chapiters in all five cubits high. They were sur- 
mounted by spherical bodies on which were delineated maps of the terres- 
trial and celestial globes ; instructions in which anciently formed one chief 
employment of a Fellow craft’s Lodge. The hollow space within the cylin- 
ders was used as archives of Masonry and to hold the constitutional re- 
cords, for which they were sufficiently capacious. 

These pillars are surmounted by tbe acknowledged symbol of the Holy 
Spirit of God, a hovering dove between two cherubims in the act of wor- 
ship. The holy place is gorgeously enriched with cherubims, to represent 
the hosts of angels attending to execute the divine will and pleasure ; and 
also with palm trees and wreaths of flowers. Dr. Kitto justly suspects 
that these palm trees formed a sort of pilasters ; for certainly that seems 
to be the form in whioh a palm tree, carved in relief, might be exhibited 
to most advantage. The figure of tbe palm tree was well suited for this 
purpose, or for pillars, or for any form of ornamental exhibition. Tbe 
selection of this fohn corresponded with one of the most pure charaoter- 
isties of Egyptian taste ; as did also the form of the lotus, which was givea 
to the only two pillars, of which we read in the description of the Tern- 
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pie. We do not wish to Bay that E{gypt furnished the models which were 
followed at Jerusalem. We are more interested in observing, that the 
earliest written acoount of a magnificent building concurs with the most 
anoient structures that still exist, in testifying that the most ancient orna- 
ments of architecture were immediately derived from the types which na- 
ture offered ; vis , the lotus or lily, and the pomegranate. 

The Holy Plaoe is lighted by ten candles, five on each side, with the 
altar of incense in the centre. At the west end the Holy of Holies ap- 
pears through a slight partition between the two curtains which are made 
to constitute the veil of the temple. Now the tabernacle of Moses had 
two veils ; the exterior one was placed at the entrance of the Holy Place, 
which Solomon superseded by the erection of the Porch ; and the other 
was the real veil of the temple which excluded the Sanctum Sanctorum 
from public view. This was rent at the crucifixion of Christ, to show that 
the most secret mysteries of religion were now unveiled, and the scheme 
of salvation fully laid open to Jew and Gentile alike, when Christ pro- 
nounced the potent wtfrds — “It is finished.” 

Tracing Board of the Third Degree. 

On a view of this Tracing Board we are struck with awe and venera- 
tion. The emblems of mortality and the resurrection are calculated to ex- 
tort from us that holy exclamation of Grand Master David, “ Lord so 
teach us to number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 
In this document the veil of separation between Jew and Gentile is wholly 
withdrawn, and the mysterious contents of the Most Holy Plaoe displayed 
to public view. These were the Ark of the Covenant with the Propitia- 
tory or Mercy Seat overshadowed by the divine Shekinab, which some 
think was nothing more than the Sacred Name or Word. Landseer con- 
jectures that the Asherim of the Hebrews were surrounded by the Name 
of the Lord Jehovah expressed in Hebrew characters. This he denomi- 
nates a Mystery ; and adds, “ let the reader refer to those passages in the 
Lamentations of the Hebrew poets where the phrase, the Name of the Lord 
ocoars, and let him observe the mingled sentiment of woe and detestatiou 
that is felt by the author of some of the psalms, when the Babylonian in- 
vaders had violated the sanctuary, and cast the Name of the Lord to the 
ground.” 

The Cherubim, according to the opinion of the Rabbi Solomon, were 
pictured in human shape, in the form of young men ; because the angels 
appeared in that form to Abraham, Lot and others ; and they were made 
with wings, because when the angels were despatched on any divine com- 
mission, they were said to fly. The description of those which Solomon 
made states that they stood upright upon their feet ; and were intended to 
represent the glory of God. Dr. Willet, in his Hexapla, institutes a curi- 
ous comparison between the Cherubim of Moses and those added by Solo- 
mon. He says “ they differed in the matter, one being all of gold, and 
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the other of olive tree overlaid with gold. They 'differed also in magni- 
tude. Their wings were spread all one way, and they stood together; with 
one wing they touched one another, and with the other they tonehed the 
walls on each side ; while the Cherubims of Moses stood at the two ends 
of the Mercy Seat. Solomon’s Cherubims looked both towards the east, 
while those of Moses looked north and south. In the Holy of Holies of 
the tabernacle there were only two cherubims, while in the temple there 
were four.” 

The emblems of mortality whieh decorate the ooffin, are thus commented 
on in the Masonic funeral service. “ What are all the externals of majesty, 
the pride of wealth, or charms of beauty, whei) nature claims her just 
debt ? Let us support with propriety the character of our profession, ad- 
vert to the nature of our solemn engagements, and supplicate the divine, 
grace to enable us to pursue with unwearied assiduity the sacred tenets of 
our order. Thus shall we secure the favour of that eternal being whose 
goodness and power can know no bound ; and prosecute our journey with- 
out dread or apprehension, to a far distant country whence no traveller re- 
turns. By the light of the divine countenance we shall pass without 
trembling through those gloomy mountains when all things are forgotten, 
and at that great and tremendous day, when arraigned at the bar of divine 
justice, judgment shall be pronounced in our favour, we shall receive the 
reward of our virtue, by acquiring the possession of an immortal inheri- 
tance, where joy flows in one continued stream, and no mound can check 
its oourse.” 

Amongst the most remarkable symbols on this Tracing Board, that of 
the central cavity where the lost was found, is most conspicuous.' By this 
emblem we represent the beginning of life, and the circle we run until the 
moment when we arrive at the end, and at our eternal destination. The 
working tools of a Master Mason consist of a pair of compasses, a skirret, 
and a pencil. The skirret acting on a centre pin, is used to mark out the 
ground of a new building ; with the pencil the Master draws his plans for 
the direction of the workmen ; and by the use of the compasses he ascer- 
tains their limits and proportions with accuracy and truth. These tools, 
as in both the former cases, are made subservient to the purposes of moral- 
ity. Thus as the skirret has a chalked line attached to it, it points out 
the straight line of doty ohalked ont in the sacred Word of Ood ; the pen- 
cil teaches that our words and actions are recorded in the book of God’s 
remembrance to be brought against us at the day of judgment The com- 
passes are an emblem of divine justice, which has given us a law, and left 
us free to chose or refuse whether we will obey it or not, with the certainty 
of reward or punishment according to onr works. If we attend to the 
teaching of these working tools, and perform the duties which they pre- 
scribe, we may live in hopes, through the merits of the Almighty; Archi- 
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tect of the Universe, of ascending to the Grand Lodge above where peace, 
order, and harmony eternally preside. 

The ornaments of a Master Mason’s Lodge depicted on the Tracings 
Board, are the porch, the dormer, and the stone pavement The porch is 
the Entrance to the Holy of Holies ; the dormer is the window which 
gives light to the same ; and the stone pavement is for the high priest to 
walk on j and his office is to burn incense to the honour and glory of the 
Most High, and fervently to pray for the continuance of prosperity and 
peace. 

In the open air, above the coffin, a sprig or branch of a tree is depicted, 
in conformity with the custom of ancient times, when the people of all na- 
tions entertained a sacred feeling on the subject of decking the graves of 
their honoured dead with plants and flowers. It was used to a great ex- 
tent in this country a century ago, and the disuse of so beautiful a cus- 
tom is muph to be regretted. In the East the graves of deceased persons 
are still planted with odoriferous herbs and flowers, which are tended 
weekly by the female members of their respective families. 

For a more copious explanation of the symbols before us, I must refer 
my brethren to the Historioal Landmarks of Masonry, vol. ii. LecL xxvi> 
recommending them to reflect seriously on the uncertainty of their lives, 
which may be cut off at a moment’s notice ; and never to forget that this 
life will be followed by another which will never have an end. The Trac- 
ing Board points out the resurrection of the dead, and a future state of 
rewards and punishments, to be distributed aooording to the measure of 
our faith and practice; and its silent emblems eloqnently exhort us so to 
pass through things temporal, that we may not finally lose the things that 
are eternal. If we live righteously, the way to heaven is open to us. If 
we wipe away the tears from the orphan’s cheek, and bring him up to vir- 
tue and to God ; — if we make the widow’s heart to aing for joy ; — if wo 
cheer our worthy, aged, and infirm Brother in his downward passage to the 
grave, we shall have cause to rejoice in the testimony of our confidence, 
that in all simplicity and godly sincerity we have had our conversation in 
the world. 

These are the proper pursuits of Speculative Masonry ; and if it ho 
practised with a view of increasing the Faith, and Hope, and Charity of 
its professors; and of producing a luxuriant harvest of Temperance, For- 
titude, Prudence, and Justice, Brotherly Love, Belief, and Truth, it will 
show forth its good works to the glory of our Father which is in heaven* 
And then 

At thy shrine, O Masonry, 

Shall admiring nations bend ; 

In future times thy sons shall see 

* Thy fame from pole to pole extend. 

To worlds unknown tfiy heav’n-bom light dispense, 

And systems own thy sacred influence. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Labour and EefrtthmenL 

u Aftyr mete they went to play, 

Alle the folk a* I you tay, 

Some to chambre and some to bowere, 

And some to the hie towre, 

And some in the halle stode.” 

Metric ai Rokakoe. 

“ Alexander subdued the world, Caesar his enemies, Hercules monsters, but he that 
overcomes himself is the true valiant captain. 7 ’ — Howell. 


Our brethren of the last century, with a view to the more complete ac- 
commodation of the members, and their Lodges furnished with a long table 
extending from east to west down the centre of the room ; and in cases 
where the Lodges were numerous, two, flanked by benches with backs — 
leaving a commodious passage at eaoh end for uses which every brother is 
acquainted with ; and in the latter oase, the Senior Warden coonpied the 
north-west, and the Junior Warden the south-west end. On these tables 
were disposed a pair of eighteen ineh globes ; the perfect ashler suspended 
from a Lewis, and affixed to a winch ; and sometimes an air pomp, an arm- 
illary sphere, and a small philosophical apparatus, as well as the usual or- 
naments, furniture, and jewels. The effect was imposing ; and I think 
we have gained nothing by its sacrifice. I confess I prefer this disposition 
of a Lodge for many reasons. It prevents that indiscriminate arrangement 
of the members whieh occasionally creates much confusion, by placing the 
brethren more completely under the Master’s eye, and consequently under 
his oommand ; for in the present arrangement of the Lodge room, oppor- 
tunities are afforded for private conventions and conversations, which are 
the bane of societies constituted on the plan of Masonry, and a violation 
of the ancient charges of the order, which positively forbid them “ to hold 
private committees or separate conversation, without leave from the Mas- 
ter ; not to talk of any thing impertinently or unseemly, nor interrupt the 
Master or Wardens, or any brother speaking to the Master.” Such con- 
duct is sure to prove an obstacle to the good government of the Lodge, on 
whieh the stability and suooess of the institution in a great measure de- 
pend. 

Besides, the table was a genuine Floor Cloth, or great Tracing Board, 
not merely affording an opportunity for every brother to reflect on the use 
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and application of the various symbols which he has Continaally before his 
eyes, that point the way to a series of invaluable conclusions, each of which 
enforces some virtue, or inculcates some moral truth that may be brought 
into beneficial practice during his commencement with the world ; but also 
giving an increased facility of reference to the Worshipful Master in the 
chair ; and making a more permanent impression on the mind of a newly 
initiated candidate, by a sight of the symbols brought visibly under his 
notice, than by merely naming them with the customary explanations. — 
Nothing fixes an object so firmly in the recollection as to have it displayed 
before the eye ; and therefore it was the laudable custom of some worthy 
Masters of that period, to point out with a wand to theRough Stone in 
the north-east angle of the Lodge, the various emblems disposed before 
him on the table, which were thus more' appropriately illustrated, and more 
readily comprehended. The wisdom which was imparted by this simple 
process would be esteemed of greater value, because the candidate plainly 
saw that it was practical ; and the explanations would have more weight, 
because they would be understood to be reasonable and just ; and he would 
depart more perfectly satisfied that the institution into wkioh he had just 
been admitted was worthy of commendation apd approval. 

The removal of the Tables at the Union in 1813, was intended to super- 
sede the custom of taking refreshment during Lodge hours, for whioh they 
afforded the requisite convenience ; as if moderate refreshment were incon- 
sistent with the solemn business of the Lodge. The anthor of our being 
has better understood the nature of man. He has assigned hours for lab- 
our and hoars for refreshment; and he has appointed oertain physical ap- 
pearances to determine beyond the possibility of mistake, the recurrence 
of those stated periods of time. The Sun rises in the East, and calls him 
to labonr ; it gains its meridian in the South, and summons him to refresh- 
ment ; and it sets at length in the West, to remind him that repose is ne- 
cossary to restore his exhausted strength for another day of toil. On this 
principle Freemasonry was originally founded ; and no squeamish taste, or 
fastidious opinion ought to induce us to abandon it. The practice has re- 
ceived the sanction of all antiquity, and forms one of the unchangeable 
landmarks of the order. 

Besides, its disuse precludes the duty of one of the three Pillars of the 
Lodge, the Pillar of Beauty, and virtually annuls his office ; and how eau 
a Lodge be supported if one of its main Pillars be removed ? This offioer 
proclaims aloud at the opening of every Lodge, that his duty is “to call 
the men from labour to refreshment, and -from refreshment to labour, that 
pleasure and profit may be the mutual result — but in practice he never 
discharges any such duty, and therefore becomes liable to the imputation 
of negligenoe, and his offioe of inutility. How does this 9 agree with the 
aneient charge whieh directs the Wardens to be true to the Master and 
Fellows, taking care of all things both within and without the lodge, that 
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the Lord's work be not retarded ? fiat the Junior Warden, by oar pre- 
sent customs baa no option bat to neglect his duty, by which therefore the 
Lord's work is retarded, and hi becomes amenable to the penalty of dis- 
obedience. 

I am not ashamed to acknowledge that I like the goad old custom of 
moderate refreshment dating Lodge hours, because, under proper restric- 
tions, I am persuaded that it is consonant with ancient usage. The follow- 
ing are the routine ceremonies which were used on such occasions by our 
brethren of the last century. At a certain hour of the evening, and by 
certain ceremonies, the Lodge was sailed from labour to refreshment ; when 
the brethren “ enjoyed themselves with deoent merriment," and the song, 
a ad the toast, prevailed for a brief period. The songs were usually on 
Masonic subjects, as printed in the old Books of Constitutions, and other 
works ; and although the poetry is sometimes not of the choicest kind, yet 
several of them may class amongst the best compositions of the day. Each 
song had its. appropriate toast ; and thus the brethren were furnished with 
the materials for passing a social hour. And I can say from experience, 
that the time of refreshment in a Masonic Lodge, as it was conducted up 
to the Union in 1813, was q period of unalloyed happiness and rational 
enjoyment. All was peace, harmony, and brotherly love. The song ap- 
peared to have more seat than in a private oomp&ny ; the toast thrilled 
more vividly upon the recollection ; and the small modicum of punch with 
which it was honoured, retained a higher flavour than the same potation, 
if produced all a private board. With what a profound expression of plea- 
sure hate I often seen this characteristic toast received :• — 


To him that ail things understood, 

To him that f9und the stone and wood, 

To him that hapless lost his blood, 

In dcing of hi* duty. 

To that blest age, and that blest mom, 
Wheneon those three great men were bon^ 
Our noble science to adorn, 

With Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty. 


Alas ! most of the brethren of the times I speak have gone to their 
long home ; and all but myself have bid adieu to Masonry for ever 1 
During these happy moments, the brethren entered with much unetioa 
upon their refreshments ; which were generally conducted with great de- 
oormm m ebedienee to the old Gothic Constitutions, which direst the Bre- 
thren to “ enjoy themselves with isnoocnt mirth, treating cue another ac- 
cording to ability, but avoiding all excess; not fafomg any brother to eat 
er drink beyond his own inclination, according to the old Regulation of 
King Ahaskuerut ; nor hindering him from going home when he p le a ses, 
leak the blame of their exeesabe unjustly thrown upon the fraternity. No 
•wivate. piques, no quarnris about nations, families, religions, or politic^ 
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most bo brought within the door of the Lodge ; for as Masons, we are of 
the oldest Catholic Religion, and of all nations upon the Square, Level and 
Plnmb ; and like our predecessors in all ages, we are resolved against poli- 
tical disputes, as contrary to the peace and welfare of the Lodge.” Occa- 
sionally, it is admitted, the Masons might and did transgress after the 
Lodge was dosed ;* for, in the language of a writer in Blackwood’s Maga- 
aine,f u what says the poet, in one of thoee injured strains by which the 
gifted sons of song, flinging tbe touoh of genius around them, and there- 
with illuminating and revealing the sudden mysteries of nature, oocasion- 
ally announce sublime truths to the world ? 

Punch cures the gout, the colic and the phthisic, 

And is of all things the very best of physic. 

Now although this is a poetical exaggeration, yet it is to be presumed 
that the most captious teetotaller will scarcely find any thing reprehensi- 
ble, amongst those who do not embrace his opinions, if they should im- 
bibe, in the course of an evening, so much as two or three glasses not much 
larger than a tailor’s thimble. And it is a well attested fact, that the Free- 
mason’s Lodges, even in those times of universal ebriety, were less liable to 
exception than any other associations of the time, notwithstanding the au- 
thority of Hogarth’s libelous portrait of Sir Thomas de Veill, in his pic- 
ture of Night, which is a wretched and defamatory caricature, unworthy 
of its author, although in keeping with the current slanders circulated to 
the prejudice of the craft; for a striking excellence of the Masonic sys- 
tem is, its dissuasives from intemperance ; on which, as we have just seen, 
the aneient charges are very pointed. Indeed Temperance, as one of the 
cardinal virtues, is held in the highest estimation, in the system of Ma- 
sonry* 

When I was the Worshipful Master of a Lodge, the refreshments were 
abstemious and moderate. The amount for each brother was strictly limited 
to three small glasses of punch, and this was seldom exceeded, except at 
the annual festival, when a pint of wine was allowed ; and I am apprehen- 
sive that a similar regulation was adopted by most other Lodges ; at least 
I never met with an exception on ordinary occasions. Under such restric- 
tions, Masonry was not likely to be charged with intemperance and excess. 

• I find in a printed Letter, dated “ 9th Nov. in the vulgar year of Masonry, 51 3 $,'* 
the following passage on the above subject. “ Some complain that the Masons con- 
tinue too tong in the Lodge, spending their money to the hurt of their families, and 
come home too late, nay sometimes intoxicated with liquor I But they have no occa- 
sion to drink much in Lodge hours j and when the Lodge is closed (always in good 
time) any brother may go home when he pleases ; so that if any stay longer and get 
intoxicated, it is at their own cost, not as Masons, but as other ipiprudent men may 
0 do, for which the fraternity is not accountable j and the expense of a Lodge is not so 
great ae that of many a private club.” 

. t Yol. shrill, p. 216. 
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It is not to bq denied bat there were some brethren who displayed an an* 
xiety to have the allowanoe increased ; bat the character of Masonry pre- 
▼ented them from persiating in their demands ; and I should think an in- 
stance of a Lodge, in these days, addicted to intemperance was not to be 
found. It woold have been a rare avis in terns, nigroqne similiima cygno. 
The Mason of the last cootary, I am afraid, was not constitutionally tem- 
perate ; but the fruit was not in the system, it was in the temper of the 
times. No public literary or scientific pursuit was carried on without be- 
ing washed down by numerous potations ; and it is sooth to say that most 
of the private students of the time were addicted to the same practice. 

The present age has reversed the custom, and fallen into an extreme 
equally reprehensible, and at variance with scripture and reason. The 
principle is carried to such an extent by some of the Grand Lodges in the 
United States of America, that they have enjoined total abstinence on the 
brethren as a matter of duty. In the annual Report of the Committee of 
Foreign Correspondence, appointed by the Grand Lodge of New York, in 
the the year 1842, we find the following passage : — “ Let us commend and 
congratulate our beloved brethren of Ohio, for having grappled with and 
subdued a more formidable enemy than even that of rebellion — Intemper- 
ance. The attention of the Grand Lodge of this state was directed to 
this enormous evil many years ago. In June, 1816, the following Reso- 
lution was adopted, and is still one of the Regulations of this Grand 
Lodge. 1 The use of distilled spirits in Lodge Rooms, at the meetings of 
the Lodges, is of evil example, and may be productive of pernicious effects, 
and the same is therefore expressly forbidden under any pretenoe what- 
ever.’ To the fraternity in Ohio, we are indebted for the first bold stand 
in a subordinate Lodge in favour of total abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks; and while it appears to be universally approved, they condemn any 
innovation upon the ancient Landmarks ; referring the cause to the great 
and all powerful test of the sublime principles of our order, which dis- 
qualify the inebriate from a participation in our rites, and by enforcing 
which, intemperanoe must soon skulk from our borders, and be a name 
known only to be abhored by every member of the fraternity. £et none 
be initiated -who have the least bias towards intemperanoe, and let the in- 
itiated who are its victims, be admonished, and we shall soon be dear of 
this blot upon our escutcheon.” 

We are unable however to give this regulation a decided approval, with- 
out first knowing the circumstances under whi^h the injunction has been 
issued. It appears more reasonable to believe that total abstinence is con- 
trary to our nature, and at variance with the diviu3 intention in placing 
man on earth. 

It is contrary to* the nature of man to drink water only, because, in most 
cases, the element is impure and pernicious. Professor Clark, in his leo- 
ture in the theatre of the Royal Poly teohnie Institution, on the sobjeot of 
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the impurities existing in water, stated that “ serious fears ought be en- 
tertained of the ooo sequences of swallowing the myriads of anitoaleulse of 
the most disgusting forms, and of horribly voracious and nimble habits, 
whioh abound in wbat is called the pure beverage of the stream*’' And 
he farther stated that “ notwithstanding all the purification, by filtration 
and otherwise, of the forty millions of gallons of water which are daily 
supplied to the inhabitants of the Metropolis, there were still held in solu- 
tion, in an invisible form, no less than, about twenty-four tons of carbon- 
ate of lime ; or in other words, of that perilous stuff whieh constitutes the / 
basis of the calculi that, under the various terms of chalk formations, con- 
cretions, &c., torment the human frame, and bring it to premature de- 
cay.? * 

The bishop of Norwich, speaking of the professors of total abstinence, 
says, “ they are temperate, certainly, bnt it is a physical kind of temper- 
ance. Temperance does not consist in mere abstinenoe from wine or from 
spirits, but in abstinence also from anything that oonduoes to onhinge the 
mind, and to unfit it for the society in which it moves. This is too much 
to be seen in teetotalista ; they are characterised by a sort of moral intoxi- 
cation, if we may so call it ; when onoe their passions are excited, they 
know no bounds ; they irritate, oppose, and denounce ; which is all foreign 
to the precepts and principles of the gospel. Again, there are certain falla- 
cies in their arguments which onght to be exposed. They object to any- 
thing containing aleohol. Then why do not they object to sugar ? Their 
oommon sense is at fault as well as their Ohimistry. In order to explain 
the mention of wine in soriptnre, they try to make cat that it is unfer- 
mented wine, instead of perceiving that the great principle of scripture is, 
(as might be illustrated by passages innumerable,) that it is the abuse, not 
the use of a thing in which the sin lies. I think teetotallers are in some 
sort, morally intoxicated upon this point; and judging from their conduct 
upon too many occasions, I might almost say they were labouring under a 
species of delirium tremens." 

This reasoning is oonsonant with religion. When the Almighty intended 
to beatoW the greatest earthly blessings on his favoured people, he prom- 
ised to give them for their inheritance, “ a land of oil and wine, of fields 
and vineyards;”* because “ wine maketh glad the heart of man, and oil 
giveth him a cheerful ooontenanoe.”f And even under the present com- 
parative neglect of the vine in Palestine, it is allowed that grapes and 
clusters of most extraordinary rise are oommon. Doubdan, in traversing 
the country about Bethlehem, found a most delightful valley planted with 
vines, which appeared to him of the choicest kind. He was not there in 
proper time to make any observations on the rise of the dusters ; but he 

■ 1 - i 

* Sec Numb. mi. 14. Dent vi. ii, vii. 13. xi, 14. xii. 17. xiv. 23. xxriii. 51. 1 
Chron. ix. 29, et passim. 

t Ps. civ. 15. 
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was assured by tbe monks, that they still found some, even in the presen t 
neglected state of the country, weighing ten or twelve pounds. Reland 
also says that a merchant who had resided several years at Ramah in this 
neighbourhood, assured him that he had there seen bunobes of grapes 
weighing ten pounds each. Forster mentions that he knew a monk who 
had spent eight years in Palestine, and had' been at Hebron in the same 
district, where he saw dusters as large as two men could conveniently 
carry.* 

Gan the advocates of total abstinence suppose that all the abundance of 
rich fruit which Palestine produced was consumed in its crude state ? Do 
they forget the wine presses whioh were subjected to tithe from their greet 
value Do they forget the wine fats mentioned by Isaiah, J or the wine 
oellars of David ?§ Do they forget that when the Israelites were threaten- 
ed with plagues, one of the severest was, an abstinence faom wine,— “ thou 
•halt plant vineyards, but thou shalt not drink of the wine, nor gather the 
grapes, for the worms shall eat them ?”|| Do they forget that when the 
prophet reproved the hypocrisy of the Jews, he called that hypocrisy a 
moral drunkenness , — u they are drunken, but not with wiae,”^[ — intima- 
ting that the former was the most debasing vice 1 They must have over* 
looked these, and many other scriptural facts connected with the use of 
wine, before they could make up their minds to advocate, under whatever 
circumstances, the doctrine of total abstinence. 

While we -contend, however, that the fruits of the earth were vouch- 
safed by the divine goodness to be used by man, let it not be understood 
that we have the slightest intention of vindioating the abuse of them, 
which, on the contrary we oonsider to be a violation of God’s gracious de- 
sign. St. Paul rebukes the Corinthians** for being drunken at their 
feasts ; but in tfie very same chapter, to show them the difference between 
temperance and total abstinenee, he takes wine himself and celebrates the 
Lord's Supper. Those, therefore, who would abolish wine because it in- 
toxicates when taken to exocss, and would substitute some other beverage 
of their own invention, even at the holy sacrament, are evidently overlook- 
ing tbe sanction, and violating the command, both of Christ and his Apos- 
tles. But St Paul in bis exhortations to temperance, includes meats as 
well as drinks, total abstinence therefore, to be consistent, should do the 
same ; for in the scriptures, gluttony is always classed with drunkenness, 
and they are equally condemned. 

But while I find the Saviour of mankind recommending " new wine to 
be pat into new bottles r|~f — when he denominates Judea, whioh was the 


. * See more of this in the Pictorial Bible under Numb. xiii. 23. 
t Numb, xviii. J7. J Isai. lxiii. 2. 

$ 1 Chron. xxvii. 27. | Deut. xxviii. 32. 

Y Isai. xxix. 0. . *• 1 Cor. xi. 

ttMatt.ir.19. 
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finest country upon earth! “ the Lord's vineyard 9 by way of excellence ;* 
— when I find him drinking it himself! and encouraging others to do the 
same; by filling six water pots each containing two or three firkins apiece, 
with wine, at the conclusion of a feast “ when men had well drunk ;”f — 
when I see him introducing it as one of the elements of the most sacred 
rite of his religion, and declaring not only that it shall be used to tho end 
t of the world, but that it is also drank in the kingdom of God,J I cannot 
do otherwise than conclude that the system of total abstinenoe id a direct 
insult to the Saviour of mankind, by a violation of his commands, a re- 
nunciation of his example, and setting up our own wisdom in opposition to 
his most holy decision. 

• Mark xii. 1. f John ii- 2, 10. X Mark xiv. 26. 
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[Memorandum. — Should the following Observations (which are in- 
tended as a mere sketch) fall into the hands of any who are not Masons, 
they may, perhaps, complain of obscurity in some parts, and apparent want 
of oonnection. The reason will be obvious to every intelligent Mason, 
who can easily supply the necessary links. The perusal of the Rev. Mr. 
Oliver’s Lectures and History of Initiation, since the first arrangement of 
these pages, has enabled me considerably to curtail the particulars of In- 
itiation and ceremonial Rites, into which I had originally entered more 
fully. His works contain much information and research on these sub* 
jects.] 


It is curious to observe the analogies between the ancient rites and many 
of the ceremonies and prejudiees of the modern world, which may occa- 
sionally be traced back to the earliest ages. Frequent analogies have been 
said to exist between Freemasonry and certain institutions of former times ; 
indeed some writers have placed the origin of Masonry at the very earliest 
periods of society ; whether they are right, or whether the following sketoh 
of its supposed progress be founded on probability, or whether any of the 
other theories on the subject be correct or not, it is not for me to decide, 
however partial I may be (like other theorists) to my own system. 


The reader will scarcely expect that we should commence our inquiry 
before the Deluge, though some persons have taken upon themselves to 
state, that Enoch was an Arch Mason. With equal decision, Ooropius 
Becanus affirmed that Adam spoke High-Dutch. Noah, the chosen of 
Ood, was, no doubt, a highly-gifted man, both as to his moral and bis in- 
tellectual acquirements, and in him, probably, was centered the greater 
part, if not all, of antediluvian scienoe. He was, also, perfectly acquainted 
with the history of the creation of the world and the fall of mate : for 
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Methuselah^ who died in the year of the flood, and lived 600 jean with 
Noah, was also, for about 250 years, the cotemporary of Adam, and could 
give, therefore, the most accurate information. In the first years after 
the flood, the true worship of God was preserved by Noah and his family 
in its pristine purity, but on the increase of mankind, who for want of 
dwelling places must gradually have diverged from the abode of Noah, the 
centre of the then known world, corruptions of this worship crept in ; and 
after the dispersion at tbe Tower of Babel, idolatry was spread over the 
face of the habitable globe ; symbols of the Deity were worshiped as the 
Deity himself, and that splendid work of his hands the sun, (Bel, Bal, Bol, 
or Bui, as it was called,) the source of light and beat, was, through the 
weakness of mankind, when unassisted by divine Wisdom, looked uptn 
and worshipped as the supreme Being. The posterity of Ham, who peo> 
pled Egypt and Chaldsea, were probably some of the earliest of the Zabii 
or Fire- worshippers ; of whom remnants may still be found among the 
Guebres or Parsees in Persia and Hindoostan, Ac. 

The worship of the Solar Fire was the most natural error for mankind 
to run into ; the Sun, as the most splendid object of creation, being the 
allegorical representation of God ; and, though, in time, it was, through 
the corruption of the human race, itself worshipped as the Deity, yet it is 
said that the Priests connected with the different religious mysteries of the 
ancients, were, to a certain extent, acquainted with the origin of true reli- 
gion, but loaded their ceremonies with allegories and symbols, of which 
the meaning was known only to the initiated, in order to keep the multi- 
tude in ignorance, and thereby preserve that control and superiority over 
them, which they so long and so eminently maintained. 

In the course of ages, even the generality of the Priests had but a flint 
notion of the true origin of their rites; with the exception of some indi- 
viduals of great natural genius and penetration, they would, themselves, 
receive in too literal a sense, the allegorical ceremonies in the midst of 
which they lived, and from the practice of which they derived their splen- 
dor and their power. Although, from being themselves the oonductorB of 
that system of juggling and deceit which was necessary to blind the eyes 
of the uninitiated vot&riea, they mast have been aware of tbe inefficaey of 
tbe idols and emblems worshipped by rimes, yet, with few exceptions, they 
probably believed in the Being of which such idols were the representa- 
tives. 

From the worship of the Solar Fire, connected with a perverted tradi- 
tion of true religion, apparently originated the different mysteries of the 
Ancients, whether Mithraic, Orphic, Eteusinian, Bacchic, Druidical, or 
otherwise. But after the dispersion at Babel, other ceremonies were also 
introduced into the different rites of Pagan idolatry, illustrative of the his- 
tory of the Deluge, and of the confinement of Noah with his family in the 
ark. 
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rounding him exemplified the various calamities, diseases, aid evil pa a 
siona incidental to that bondage from which he waa about to emerge, and 
the panishment of the guilty in a future state ; and hia admission into the 
fnll splendor of these rites, and the dispersion of the shades of night be- 
fore the brilliant snn of the mysteries, represented the dispersion of the 
clouds of mental error before the sun of truth.* 

Previous to initiation, the candidate was purified with water, and cer- 
tain questions were propounded to him, with an admonition to present him- 
self pure and undefiled. On being permitted to pass through the cere- 
mony, his resolution waa put to severe proof, and he frequently underwent 
bodily suffering. According to Tertullian, a drawn sword was opposed to 
the candidate at hia entrance into the Mithraio Cavern, from which he, oo- 
casionally, received more than one wound. He waa introduced into sub- 
terraneous and winding passages, with gloomy recesses, and startled at 
every step with strange and, terrific noises. — Intermittent flashes of light 
enabled him to discern round him scowling and horrible spectres. — Sounds 
of grief and lamentation for the God were heard ; and as the time of pro- 
bation (wbich sometimes lasted for days) drew to a close, the severity of 
his trials increased — the earth trembled beneath his feet, nature, at last, 
became almost exhausted, and in some cases even death ensued. At length, 
he received the reward of his courage aud perseverance ; his persecutions 
ceased; soft sounds, with melodious symphonies, were heard, and the 
gloom of night gradually subsided ; fair groves and flowery plains were 
disclosed to view ; the gates of the inmost sanctuary were opened to him ; 
he was admitted to the view of celestial beauty in all the dazzling splen- 
dor of its perfeetion, and beheld the sun shining with meridian lustre even 
in the middle of the night. He was crowned and clothed in white gar- 
ments and various symbols were explained to him.f Thus, by the square, 
the Egyptian symbolised matter, or the origin of things ; by the triangle, 
generating fire. From their conjunction, as in the quadrangular pyramid, 
all things, according to them, proceeded. The triple Tau, or Crux Ansata, 
which the Royal Arch-Mason will easily recognize, is a symbol of the high- 
est antiquity, and is said to have been recognized by the anoient priests 
as the emblem of a future state. The Egyptian Tau was impressed on the 
forehead of the initiate ; the doable triangle was an emblem, in Indian 
Mythology, of the chief male and female Deities. The emblem of sta- 
bility was borrowed from the pillar of Seth, or Hermes, on which tradi 
tion had inscribed the inventions and knowledge of the human raoe. The 
Celtic nations, also, considered the truncated oak as an emblem of unshaken 
firmness and fidelity. 

* Maurice’s Ind. Antiq. vol. ii„ p. 342-4. 

t See Potter's Grecian Antiq. vol. L, p. 446-6. Clam. Isom, No. WL, p. 301-2, Ac. 
Ouvaro $ Essai sur let Mysteres d'Eleusis. 
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The ca n did at e was, finally, declared to be bom again and made perfect, 
and disaiaeed with tb* mysterious formal*/' Konx f Ompax." In different 
countries, the triali of the ca nd idate had different degrees of severity : the 
Persians mere very strict, bat were re-modelled by Zoroaster. The Mexi- 
can rites, in honour of VitilipuUli, were barbarous, including human 
sacrifices to a great extent, as did the rites of the Druids, and, perhaps, to 
a certain degree, many of the other systems of religion, being a perversion 
of the original system of vicarious atonement, joined to that recklessness 
of human life, which appears to be the associate of power when uncon- 
trolled by the mild precepts of true religion. 

The words « Konx, Ompax," wiih which the candidate was dismissed 
(until of late considered inexplicable) are now ascertained to be 8anaerit, 
which is another argument in favor of the Brahminie origin of these rites. 
They are still used by the Brahmins at the conclusion of several of their 
religious ceremonies, and are thus expaes se d : “ Kanaka, Om Paksha."— 
Of these words, the first is the subject of oar most ardent vows; Om or 
Aum, the mysterious monosyllable of the Indians, which will be mentioned 
hereafter ; and Ftikaha means change, turn, vicissitude, Ac., though it ap- 
pears to have been used in the sense of silence, whence the words “ pax" 
imGreek and Latin, and u paix" in French, used with the same significa- 
tion.* When lawyers formerly pleaded in India in a Court, of Justice, 
they were allowed to speak for two or three bouro, according to the impor- 
tance of the case, and to regulate the time there was a clepsydra, or water- 
clock, ready, which made a oertain noise at the end of the expired paesha 
or turn ; this noise was called paosba. Many of my readers may possi- 
bly think that this custom might be restored with good effect. 

In some of the religious oeremonies, the candidate was instructed in a 
mysterious word, which had reference to a supreme Being or Omnipotence. 
The Egyptian word was “ On," that of the Indians “ Om," compressed 
from the triliteral word “ A. U. M." representing the creative, preserv- 
ing, and destroying power of the Deity, and typifying therefore the Indian 
Trinity, Brahma, Vishnu and Mahadeva. 

The Chinese, Japanese, and Ceylonese, who practised Buddhism, but 
with oeremonies very similar to the Indians, used the word “O-Mi-To-Fo," 
signifying Omnipotence. The awe and reverence with which the ancients 
used the name of the Deity, is well worthy of example in modem times. 
The Jews never used the saoied term (the tetregrammaton, as it was called) 
composed of Jod, He, Vau, He, in common speech, using the words, “Bio- 
him" or “ Adonai," instead ; and even the manner in which it should be 
pronounoed is now lost;* it is derived from the verb “ Haiah," “he has 


* data. Journ., No. xxvL, p 399, &€. 
t Ockley, Introd. ad Ling. Orient. 


Trans. Aaiat Soe^ vot v n p. 300. 
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been," and nay be eonsidered to mean the past, present, and future united. 
The Jews called it “Shem bamphoresh,” or the unutterable name ; and 
when it was necessary to write it in the volume of the saered law peculiar 
ceremonies were laid down for the usage of the Seribes on the occasion.— 
The before-mentioned words 11 Om," “ On,” sod u O-mi-to-fo,” were al- 
ways pronounced with the utmost reverence ; and in similar maimer the 
Thibetians pronounced their saered term “ Om, ha, hum.' 7 

The mysterious name of some of the North American Indians is curi- 
ous from its striking similarity to the Hebrew. They call their supreme 
God in general “ Isbtohoollo,” but they have, also, a tetragrammaton which 
is never used in common speech, compounded of four notes, and used only 
in their most sacred ceremonies. The first is pronounced quite short in a 
base key “ Yah they then retreat, facing each other, with their heads 
bowing forward, their arms across, rather below the breast, their eyes half 
shut ; and in a grave and solemn manner they aing in a strong base key 
the awful monosyllable “ 0,” for the space of a minute ; they next pro- 
nouneb “ He/ 1 in the treble, as long as their breath will allow them ; and 
finish the great song or solemn invocation, by uttering in a base key, with 
a bold voice and short aeoent, the word “ Wah thus composing the 
mysterious word “ Yo-be-wah.” In some of their sacred festivals, the 
Priests and female singers dance round the holy fire, singing the sacred 
name as above, and frequently striking np with “ Hallelu, Hallelu," then 
44 Halleluiah, Hallelu-yah,” and “ Alleluiah,” and “ Allelu-yah.” # This 
would, almost, imply a derivation from the Hebrews. The Druids express- 
ed the sacred name by 0. 1. W. Among the Priests of these various 
mysteries or theologies, were some of the most celebrated Philosophers of 
antiquity. It is said that Moses was educated by the Magi of Egypt, 
whose ceremonies and tenets, like those of other countries, were kept sa- 
cred by oaths of secrecy, death being the penalty of violation. 

It has been asserted, that after the deliverance from the Egyptian bond- 
age, Moses preserved certain of the rites of the Jewish Priesthood seoret 
from the people, by means of particular proofs ; which, when the Jews 
were scattered, became known by degrees to the Pagans, who introduced 
portions of them into their own ceremonies. i 

Some of the early Christians, to avoid the constant persecutions directed 
against them, symbolised their religious rites ; borrowing, for that purpose, 
such of those usages of the Pagan mysteries, (with which many of them 
were acquainted,) as they found suitable. From the fragments, however 
imperfect, of the primitive religion, that might be traoed amidst the cor- 
rupt rites of these mysteries, especially in the idea of a future state that 
pervaded them, coincidences would occasionally appear which were made 
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use of by certain of the early teachers of the pore doctrine of Christian- 
ity, to strengthen the weaker part of their congregations. Gregory Nazi- 
aozus relates the manner in which the popular Pagan rites were made sub- 
servient to the advancement of the Christian faith. Even in modern times, 
during the most flourishing mra of the Popedom, people worshiped in the 
same temples, at the same altars, and sometimes the same images, and with 
similar ceremonies to those used by their Pagan ancestors, adapted of 
course to the ceremonies of the Romish church.* 


When St. Austin was sent over in the year 596 to convert the Anglo 
S&xons, he was instructed by Gregory, to accommodate as much as he 
could the Christian forms of worship to those of his disciples, to convert 
their heathen temples into churches, and to establish Christian, in the 
place of Pagan, festivals. 

As early as the time of the Apostles, this indulgence towards the weaker 
Christians seems to have existed, and met with just rebuke from St. John 
and St. Paul.f The fact, however, of its receiving their censure, proves 
its existence, while it warns us of its inexpediency, and will account, pro- 
bably, for the preservation of many Pagan symbols in the manner before 
suggested. 

In many cases the societies of early Christians required proofs of brother- 
hood by certain signs and tokens, previously to admission to participate in 
their ceremonies ; and I have seen it stated, though I know not on what 
authority, that there was a religious fraternity of Greek Masons, as late as 
1751, in possession of the secret constitutions of the first Christians, of 
as early a date as 327, and probably much older, which were similar to 
those of the Priests of Memphis, as far as we are informed of them.£ 


It is probable that the principal Priests interfered, or had some control 
in the erection of the great and magnificent buildings of antiquity, which 
were, generally, of a religious nature, and the chief Architects might have 
received great part of their education from the Priests, who were the de- 
positaries of the knowledge of their several ages. Thus, we find, that in 
the exuly ages of Christianity, the Monks were, in many oases, the Archi- 
tects and Builders of their own churches and monasteries. In order to 
regulate the vast number of men collected together for the erection of 
those stupendous edifices of the ancients, certain forms were introduced, 
which enabled the principal builders to class their men aooording to merit 
and skill, and served to distinguish them from strangers. This might have 
been the case as early as the Tower of Babel, which was, probably, a Tem- 


• See Clarke's Travels, vol. v., p. 455, and authorities there cited, 
t Rev., cap. ii.; 1 Corinth., cap. viii^ Coloss., cap. ii. 

\ Recueil Precieux de la Magonnerie Adonhiramite, voL L, p. 69, Ac. 
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pie of the Sun, or Bel. On the erection of the Pyramids and King Solo- 
mon’s Temple, the same regulations would be observed ; and tradition 
might evcfo carry down, from the time of the earliest building of this mag- 
nitude, traces of the forms then used ; which, with some modification, 
might be adopted by subsequent builders. Thus, from one body of men 
to another, constituted for the same purpose, the forms and usages of the 
earliest sooiety might be carried down, (subject to the variations occasioned 
by change of time and place) each succeeding society, on its formation, 
adopting such rules of the preceding institution as were then known, or 
were suitable for their purposes. Urged, also, by that desire, so common 
among mankind,* of dating from remote antiquity, they would endeavour 
to oonoeal their origin, by identifying themselves with the earliest ages, 
claiming to be a continuation of the societies then in existence ; and in 
process of time, after a lapse perhaps of centuries, the degree of antiquity 
to which they were justly intitled, would beoome matter of speculation ; 
especially as a link might be traced, however faint, even to the remotest 
periods. 

Besides the colleges, or Societies of Priests, there were, also, in early 
times, Societies or Insititutions of Intelligent men, Architects, Ac., whose 
object was the mutual communication of scientific knowledge, the acquisi- 
tion of which they concealed from the uninitiated, by means of certain 
signs, whereby they made themselves known to each other, and excluded 
strangers. It is said that such societies were in existence even as long ago 
as the building of King Solomon's Temple. In the year B. C. 800, or 
thereabouts, a body of men, of this description, known as the Dionysian 
Artificers, were incorporated by command of the Kings of Pergamus, and 
had Teos, (where they had erected a magnificent Temple to Bacchus, the 
reputed founder of their order,) assigned to them as a settlement. They 
possessed the exclusive privilege of erecting Temples, Theatres, and other 
public buildings in Asia Minor, and were divided into Lodges, with pecu- 
liar tokens to reoognise the Brethren, of whom they relieved the poorer 
oues. Mr. Clinch, in his Anthologia Hibernia, states, there was in exis- 
tence, in Syria, in 1794, a remnant of the Dionysians, or, perhaps, the 
Essenes, who were descended from the Kasideans, a set of distinguished 
men, voluntarily pledged to proserve the Temple from injury and decay. 
It was in this part of the world, that the Templars, who were founded 
during the Crusades, in the beginning of the twelfth century, by Hugh da 
Payens and Geoffrey de St Aldemar, obtained their Masonic knowledge; 

* It is this love of having sprung atavit regibus, that induces so many A’s. and B’a, 
and C’s, (I am afraid to use names, however absurd, for fear of their being claimed 
by some one or other in the present state of over-population) to pay large sums of money 
for gmblaaoned parchments, commencing with King Hippogriff,or Prince Prettyman, 
•r acme equally romantic character. 
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and hence proceeded many of the trading or Freemasons, who under tb# 
sanction of different Popes, went about to build Churches, io. 

Their skill was well known and recognised on the Continent, from the 
earliest ages of Christianity, and some individuals may, occasionally, have 
visited England; as we find St. Alban, who was, in 808, the proto-martyr 
of this kingdom, a great patron of the soienoe, and said to have been Grand 
blaster ; but the earliest authentio account of their introduction into Eng* 
land as a body, is in the year 674, when the celebrated Wilfrid, Arch- 
bishop of Fork, built Hexham Churoh, and Benedict Bisoop, founder of 
the Abbey of Weremoath, collected a number of Masons in France, and 
brought them over to build his church of stone, after the Boman manner, 
as it was then called ; and, at the same time, the art of glass-making was 
introduced. Wherever they travelled, they kept themselves a distinct 
body from other inferior artificers, preserving their knowledge seoret, 
by means of certain signs and proofs, known only to those formally ad- 
mitted into the society ; some of these were, probably, borrowed from, or 
might be traced to the old pagan rites, or might have reference to some of 
the signs in use on the building of former stately edifices. Previous to 
the year 674, our Churches were in general built of wood; the Anglo 
Saxon term, even for building, being gctymbrian , to make of wood ; but 
from the time of the introduction of this body of scientific men into the 
kingdom, our architecture gradually improved, and was fostered and en- 
couraged by many of onr Kings, Princes, and Nobles, several of whom 
were, from time to time, inrolled among, and initiated into, the societies 
of the Masons. Of these some were, probably, selected, in order that 
they might the better assist the Masons, and relieve them, by means of 
their wealth and rank, from the burthens that might, otherwise, have been 
imposed on them, in common with that part of the population which was 
in s state of vassalage ; and others might have been thus distinguished as 
an acknowledgment for their patronage, or a mark of respect to their 
abilities. 

A Grand Lodge is said to have been established by Prince Edwin, son 
of King Athelstan, about 926, at York, which was then the resort of some 
of the principal Masons. The history of the science in this country, from 
the rude wattled dwellings of the early Britons, to the erection of those 
splendid examples of ornamented architecture, King’s College and Henry 
Seventh’s Chapels ; and from thence, through the Grecian structures of 
Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, and other eminent Builders, to the 
present thne, including the progress of domestic architecture for the same 
period ; will afford much entertainment to those who can spare sufficient 
time for its perusaL 


During the thirteenth century, about which time some of our finest Ca- 
thedrals were built, architecture flourished greatly on the Contineuti as 
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well m in England* The Popes, in order to eneourage the Masons whose 
skill was most frequently displayed in religious structures, granted them, 
by their Bulls, many indulgences and exemptions from imposts, &c., to- 
gether with the valuable privilege of fixing their own prices $ and the power 
of the Popes, as is well known, was then as much attended to in the dif- 
ferent European States, as in their own immediate territories# Encour- 
aged by these advantages, the Freemasons, as they were called, plaeed fur- 
ther restrictions on the admissions into their society, and probably re-mod- 
elled and amended their forms of introduction, where neoessary, taking ad- 
ditional precautions to distinguish the Brethren of the fraternity by me- 
thods known only to those regularly admitted. They continued to travel 
about from one country to another to build Churches, &o. A Surveyor, 
or Master governed the whole, and each tenth man was called a Warden, 
overlooking the other nine. They possessed considerable merit and ability, 
as is amply proved by the numerous beautiful specimens of their skill yet 
remaining. Even the principles on which their peculiar style of building 
was founded, are not thoroughly known, and many of our greatest Archi- 
tects, since the Reformation, have failed in their endeavours to imitate it. 
It is matter of History, that the privileges before mentioned were, about 
this time, granted to them by the Popes ; but there is one particular Bull, 
occasionally mentioned, of which the preamble has reference to the build- 
ing of King Solomon’s Temple, and to the Chief Architect there, (whose 
traditional History, it is said, may be found in the Talmud,) stating the 
powers granted to him by King Solomon, with other particulars, and con- 
ferring the same privileges to the Freemasons. Governor Pownall states, 
in the 9th vol. of the Archmologia, that he had, in the year 1773, with 
the sanction of the Pope, made accurate search in the Vatican for this Bull 
or Charter, but without effect 

The forms and symbols in use among the Knights Templars, in many in- 
stances, harmonised with those of the Freemasons, and there was consid- 
erable intercourse or connection between the two societies. The celebrated 
Orientalist, Hammer, in his History of the Assassins, maintains, that the 
Order of Freemasonry was held by the Ismaelites, or the illuminated of 
the East, at Grand Cairo ; and, in a Treatise, called Mysterinm Bapho- 
meti Revelatum, Ac., published in the Mines de l'Orient, voL vi., part 1, 
Vienna, 1818, fol. states, that there were Masonic emblems found in the 
Church of Prague, which was built in the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and formerly belonged to the Templars; also in the Churches at Eg- 
furt and Schoengrabern, &e. 


This work is an attack upon the principles of the Templars, and treats 
of their celebrated Idol Baphomet, as he calls it ; which Raynonard, in 
the Journal des Savans, for March and April 1819, proves, waa Mahomet, 
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and refutes, apparently with sncoeas, the imputations east upon the Order 
bj Hammer. 

Many of the fraternity established themselves in Scotland, where they, 
probably, were first permanently introduced at the time of the building of 
the Abbey of Kilwinning, about the middle of the twelfth century ; though, 
according to Bede, as early as 710, Naitan, King <Jf the Piets, sent to 
Ceolfred, the Abbot of Weremouth, to beg some Masons to build a Church 
of Stone. 

The Kilwinning Lodge, which is, I believe, the mother Lodge of Scot- 
land, is said to have been founded by Robert the First of Scotland, about 
1313, and has been traced back to the end of the 15th century. The Mi- 
nutes of St. Mary's Chapel, the oldest Lodge in Edinburgh, are stated, in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, to extend back to the year 1598, and con- 
tain, as early as 1600, the names of some membera who were not archi- 
tects. 

The Scotch Freemasons must have attained high repute ; for at the time 
of the persecution and dissolution of the Knights Templars, the Provin- 
cial Grand Master of Auvergne, Pierre d'Aumont, with two Commanders 
and five Knights, fled, in the disguise of Masons, to one of the Scottish 
Isles, where they found the Grand Master, Hauptoncourt, and other mem- 
bers, in conjunction with whom they resolved to maintain the Order, still 
concealing themselves from persecution by acting under the guise of Free- 
masons, and borrowing some of their emblems. 

* They held a Chapter on St. John's day, 1318, that saint being their pa- 
tron, when D’Aumont was chosen Grand Master ; in 1361 the seat of the 
Grand Master was moved to Aberdeen ; and, by degrees,, under the veil of 
Freemasonry, of which this order now professed to be a branch, they spread 
into Italy, Germany, France, Portugal, Spain and elsewhere.* Those who 
like to amuse themselves with fanciful speculations, may, perhaps, trace 
back the choice of St John's day for the meetings of the Templars and 
other Societies, to the time of the Temple of Belus, or the worship of the 
Sun, as it is the summer solstice when that luminary is at its highest — 
King Edward Third, about the 24th year of his reign, 1350, when found- 
ing the College at Windsor, granted to John de Sponlee the Office of Mas- 
ter of the Stone-hewers, and gave him power to take and press, as well 
within liberties as without, so many Masons and other Artificers os were 
necessary, and to convey them to Windsor, to work at the King's pay, but 
to arrest and imprison such as should disobey or refuse, until the King 
took other order; with a command to all Sheriffs, Mayors, Bailiffs, &c., 

• Acta Letomorum, voL i., p. 329. 
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to be asristing to him on the King's behalf.* Writs were, accordingly, is- 
sued into different Counties, to collect able workmen ; but they, being dis- 
satisfied with “ the King’s pay,” entered into a combination, in many 
places, to resist this act, and made use of oertain of their peculiar tokens 
to recognise and assist each other against being pressed into this service. “* 

It will not be out of place to mention, here, that when that beautiful 
structure, the Cathedral of Strasburg, was in progress (between the years 
1275 and 1520, or thereabouts) a great number of Freemasons were, natur- 
ally, collected in that City, either employed in the building, or attracted 
by the desire of viewing its splendor ; it was considered as a second Solo- 
mon’s Temple, and a modern wonder of the world : and at a meeting, held 
at Batisbon, in 1459, it was* agreed, that the Architect, or Superintendent, 
of Strasburg Cathedral, should, as a tribute of respect to the building, be 
Grand Master of the Freemasons ; and one Dofeinger, of Worms, the suc- 
cessor of Hults, who completed the spire in 1449, Was, accordingly, chosen 
First Grand Master. Grandidier, in his description of the Cathedral, pub- 
lished in 1782, says, there were documents and original diplomas of the 
Emperors, then in existence, to prove tbis fact, kept in a chest belonging 
to the Lodge of Freemasons at Strasburg. 

It would appear, from the act of 3d. Hen. 6, c. 1, A. D. 1424, as if the 
Freemasons had, occasionally, combined together to obtain a higher rate of 
wages than was legal, and that they did not consider themselves bound or 
affected by the statutes made for the regulation of the wages of other arti- 
ficers ; relying, possibly, on the different Bulls made in their favour, by 
the Popes : for by that act, Chapiters and Congregations of Masons were 
forbidden, as thereby “ the good course and effect of the statutes o^ lab- 
ourers be openly violated and broken, in subversion of the law, and to the 
great damage of all the commons.” Masons attending such Chapters and 
Congregations were to be punished by “ prison men t of their bodies, and 
make fine and ransom at the King’s will.” This act was, however, never 
put in force, and the Masons still continued their Assemblies and Com- 
munications, though, perhaps, not quite in so public a manner as before. 
Indeed, King Henry Sixth, who afterwards appointed the celebrated Wil- 
liam Wanefieet, Grand Master, is said to have been admitted into the Or- 
der, as well as the Protector, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, with many 
ether distinguished persons, who defended it against Henry Beaufort, 
Bishop of Winchester, when he endeavoured to suppress the Masons, after 
the passing of the before-mentioned act, by accusing them of seditious 
speeohes and menaces. In other societies of artificers, the members re- • 
cognised each other by oertain tokens, as well as the Masons ; and, at this 
day, several of the Crafts are known by the name of mysteries. The Ma- 

• Ashmole’s Hist Garter, 135. 
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sonsy however, from their sntiquity, tkeir knowledge, and the numerous 
privileges from time to time granted to them) m Well as from the number 
of eminent men admitted into the society, who were not striotly Archi- 
tects, and their dispersion throughout the world, have far surpassed all 
others, and have become the object of general history* It is not very im- 
probable to suppose, that some of their peculiar symbols may be traced 
from the earliest period ; nor it it necessary for this purpose that they 
should have existed as a connected fraternity from such titne ; but certain 
portions of the rites of the most remote nations, may have been, with tbe 
modifications, and in the manner to which I have before alluded, adopted 
by successive societies, and thus brought down to ages scarcely acquainted, 
perhaps, with the original allegory. 

On a reference hack to the foregoing slight sketch, the progressive des- 
cent of any leading tenet, fir characteristic, may be easily imagined ; and 
this will account ibr tbe similarity existing in certain institutions in dif- 
ferent parts of tbe world. Sven in Africa, we hear of the Tribunal of’ths 
Pnnah, which may be considered a remnant of Egyptian Freemasonry j 
and the San ho hway, or Triad Society, in China, claims the highest anti- 
quity s of this, a short description shall be given hereafter, by Way of ap- 
pendix, as collected from the transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
London, vol. 1, p. 240-50 ; but, at present, I must return to the Freema- 
sons of England* I will add, however, that in tracing, from its supposed 
origin, any peculiar symbol, the inquiry should be confined to the leading, 
or essential, landmarks of an institution, for any amplifications, or explana- 
tions, of such symbols, will, in general, be of a more modern date ; and 
of some, the origin might be easily ascertained. In tbe case of unwritten 
knowledge, nothing but short and essential principles would be handed 
down. 


The Masons were induced to take strict precaution to prevent the admis- 
sion of strangers into their meetings, because they frequently consulted 
therein on tbe scientific parts of their profession, aud mutually gave and 
reoeived instruction* on abstruse points connected with it, which it was their 
interest to conceal from the world at large. 

Mr Ware, in his Treatise on Vaults, published in the 17th Vol. of the 
Archseologia, says, that we are indebted to them for the vaultings which se- 
cure onr Cathedrals, and, that the art of constructing walls to resist the 
thrust of a stone vaulting was one of their original mysteries. We find 
occasional references to agreements entered into with some of the frater- 
nity; for instance, in Ashmole’s History of the Garter, p. 18fi, an inden- 
ture is mentioned, dated 5th June, 21st Henry VII. by which John Hyl- 
mer and William Vertne, Freemasons, undertook the vaulting of the roof 
of the ehoire, for £700, and to finish it by Christmas A. IX 1508. In an 
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indenture of 4th Henry VHL between the Provost and Scholars of King's 
College, Cambridge, and John Wastell, Master Mason of the said works, 
and Harry Severiek, one of the Wardens of the same ; Wastell and Sevet> 
rick agree for £1200. to set np a vaulting for the Church, to be finished in 
three years ; and in an indenture dated 4th Angost, in fifth of Henry 
£ighth, for completing the vaultings of King's College Chapel, Cambridge ; 
John Wastell, Master Mason, undertakes to keep working, continually, 
forty of the Freemasons* In Hugd&le’s Monas tieon mention is made of 
other contracts. 


The Freemasons were distinguished in the regulations for establishing 
the wages of artificers and others, by having awarded to them the highest 
rate, of whieh a few examples will suffice. It appears, therefore, even if 
they considered themselves exempt from any of these regulations, that they 
were held in proper estimation by the framers of them ; and although the 
wages are such as may appear marvellously little in our eyes, we must con- 
sider the difference of times and the then value of money 


The preamble to the first statute of labourers, 23d Edward Third, is 
rather curious, shewing even at that time a spirit of combination. It states, 
14 Because a great part of the People, and especially of Workmen and Ser- 
“ vants, late died of the Pestilence, many seeing the necessity of Masters, 
“ and great scarcity of Servants, will not serve unless they may receive ex- 
“ cessive wages, and some rather willing to beg in idleness, than by labour 
“ to get their living ; we considering the grievous incommodities, which of 
“ the lack especially of Ploughmen and such Labourers may hereafter come, 
have" &c. However, this has not much to do with the present subject ; 
therefore***) proceed with the examples of wages : 

In 1351, a Master Mason (probably equivalent to a Freemason) by the 
day, 3d. — Other Masons or Tylers, 2d. — Their servants on boys, l}d. 

In 1446 — From Easter till Michaelmas : 

A Freemason, with diet, by the day . . . 4 d. 

Without diet . . . . . .bid. 

A Master -Tyler, Slater, Rough Mason, by the day, with diet 3d. 

Without diet . . . . ' 4 \d 

From Michaelmas to Easter , a penny by the day less. 

In 1514 — From Easter to Michaelmas the daily wages of a 
Freemason with diet ..... 4d. 

Without diet ...... 6d. 


A Rough Mason and Tyler, die same. 

From Michaelmas to Easter, Id less. 

(These also are the wages allowed by 6 Hen. & c. 5.) 


12 d. 


In 1610 — A Freemason, which can draw his plot, work, ) jw** WIthoQt 
and set accordingly, having charge over others, before [ 

Michaelmas, by the day . . . . J 
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After Miehaelmas 6d* 1<ML 

A Kongh Mason, which can take charge over others, be * ) ^ 
fore Michaelmas , . . • • j 

After Miohealmas . • * • 4d. Sd. 

With Meat Without 
* Drink. 

In 1684— A Freemason . • • • 6 d. 16<£ 

A Master Brick Mason 6d. 12 d. 

Their Servants and Apprentices, above the age of eighteen. 4 d. 8 <7. 

From the middle of September to the middle of March, one penny by 
the day to be abated of the wages before specified.* 

The earliest authentic manuscripts I have seen connected with Freema- 
sonry are two in the British Museum, the older of which belongs appar- 
ently to the middle or latter half of the seventeenth century .f They eot* 
tain a sort of traditionary history of no great value, and a collection of 
charges, most of which are similar in effect to those published in Preston ; 
it was therefore unnecessary to set them out here : they also contain a 
short form of obligation, but do not appear to have nMeh reference to 
speculative Masonry. The supposed old manuscript printed in Preston, 
and elsewhere, with Mr. Locke’s comments thereon, should be authenti- 
cated, which, if in the Bodleian library, can be easily done. 

The admission of Elias Ash mole, the Antiquary, into the Society, in 
the year 1646, caused a revision of the different forms for reception of can- 
didates ; and to the simple and terse rites then in existence, and which 
were, probably, of very high antiquity, were added others by Ashmoleand 
his companions, who, in arranging them, were, perhaps, swayed by the 
knowledge they, as men of letters, possessed of the ancient mysteries of 
Egypt and Greece, and other Pagan ceremonies. Prior to the connexion 
of Ashmole and his friends with the Masons, they bad been ii? the habit 
of meeting together, in the Mason’s Hall, Mason’s Alley, Basingh&U 
Street, for purposes of speculative scienoe, and might, possibly, have had 
some connection with the Rosicrucians. After this time, the Society re- 
ceived many speculative Masons, or brethren, who wero not professional 
Masons, into their body ; hut the Civil Wars now occurring, the confusion 
of private rights, and interruption of domestio intercourse, which pervaded 
the country for some years, affected the fraternity, as well as other meet- 
ings. It is md, that certain modifications of their ceremonies were now 
introduced, with reference to some unfortunate occurrences in our national 
history, and that the distinction of Master Mason, which bad been foi- 
merly confined to the aotual Master of a Lodge, was extended to many 
'other Members of a certain degree of skill. J 

• See Fleetwood, Chron. Preciosom. Afchaeologia, vol. xi. p. 203-9. 
t Harlei&n MSS. 2094, being in E. Holmes' collection ; the other i« Harleian MSS. 
1942. 

t Acta Latom. vol. it p. 264-9. 
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On the restoration of Charles Second, the society of Freemasons again 
flourished, and that monarch was, himself, admitted into the Order. The 
great Fire of London, and the demand for architectural talent that, neces- 
sarily followed, imparted new vigour to the fraternity ; the building of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, by Sir Christopher Wren, the Grand Master, raised the 
Masons to an eminence never before surpassed ; and many patrons of the 
art, and scientific characters, were eager to inrol their names in the list of 
so distinguished a body. The Lodge that then assembled, near St. Paul’s, 
where Sir Christopher Wren presided, still flourishes, with equal fame, un- 
der the immediate control of His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
our Most Worshipful Grand Master ; and it is said to have in its posses- 
sion many carious relics connected with the building of St. Paul’s. Iu the 
time of Queen Anne, it was resolved, “ That the Privileges of Masonry 
should no longer be restricted to operative Masons, but extend to men of 
various professions, provided they were regularly approved and initiated 
into the Order.” 


Previous to this resolution, wo have seen that men of rank and science 
were, occasionally, admitted, but afterwards, any men of respectable birth 
and good character were received, if otherwise approved of by the Bre- 
thren. In the beginning of the reign of George First, an unfortunate 
schism arose in the Society, in consequence of Sir Christopher Wren, who 
was then about 90 years of age, and unable to attend to any active duties 
of the Craft, having been superseded, in his offioe of Surveyor of Build- 
ings to the King, by Mr. Wm. Benson; under whose direction the gener- 
ality of Master Masons in London refused to meet ; and the Country 
Lodges, especially at York, and in Scotland, (where the Grand Lodge was 
instituted in 1736) kept inviolate the ancient landmarks, Ac., of the Or- 
der. 


About the year 17X7, Dr. Desaguliers, who was Grand Master in 1719, 
a man of considerable scientific attainments, with other men of talent, took 
considerable pains in arranging and modelling that system of Freemasonry, 
which, prior to the memorable Union in 1818, was reoognised in London 
in opposition to what was then called Ancient Masonry ; and oertain pecu- 
liar toasts and ceremonies were introduced at his Installation-feast The 
eelebrated entered Apprentice song was, probably, made about this time, 
as it appears, with the music, in the third volume of the Musical Miscel- 
lany, London, 1780. The Ancient Masons, as they were called, chiefly 
assembled in the country, after the schism in the time of Sir Christopher 
Wren ; bat in 1757, they again established their Grand Lodge in London, 
under the Earl of Blessington, when, it is said, they reoognised twenty-five 
degrees. Indeed, about this time, the formation of new degrees seems to 
have been much favoured, although, in reality, unconnected with true Ma- 
sonry, and contrary to its spirit; but some persons of prurient imagina. 
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tion, (e. g. Cagliostro, Ramsay, Rosa, Ac.) indulged their fancies, by dis- 
covering or inventing new orders, to the number, in the whole, perhaps, of 
some hundreds : — the order or write of Misphraim, alone, contains ninety 
degrees. 

Among other novelties, the late Dr. John Brown instituted a Latin Lodge 
in Edinbuigh, in 1784, entitled the Roman Eagle, which flourished some 
time. 

The Magonnerie d’ Adoption, wherein females were admitted, was in 
vogue in France during modem times, and numerously attended. It was 
in existence in 1822, and is most probably so still. 

The system of Masonry, as practised in England, was established in 
France by Lord Derwentwater and otheis, in the year 1725, and afterwards 
into other parts of the Continent. During the troubles in France, An- 
cient Masonry, which was the system there practised, took refuge in Arne* 
rica, whence it was brought back to France in 1804, and re-organised, re- 
cognising thirty-three degrees. The French Masons enrol under their ban- 
ners many names of the first distinction, and fully practise the Maeonio at- 
tributes of hospitality and relief. ' In Sweden also the Freemasons, under 
the immediate patronage of their king, have obtained high repute for in- 
telligence and skill 

In 1777, or thereabouts, the Chapter of the Royal Arch was established 
in London ; but, for a general history of the Order, from the earliest times, 
reference must be made to publications already existing, (of which the rea- 
der will make such use, and to which he will ascribe such authority as he 
thinks proper) especially to Preston’s useful and popular Compendium, and 
the Acta Latomorum. 

In 1818, a union was happily effected between the two systems of Ma- 
sonry, since which time the Society has flourished in an unprecedented 
manner, uniting, in a peculiar degree, the virtues of friendship and bene- 
volence, and enrolling under its banners some of the first names in the 
country, including our most gracious Sovereign, as ks Patron. And, 
whilst it is governed, as at present, by a Prince, whose talents give addi- 
tional lustre to his rank, and who applies their united power to the direc- 
tion and support of the institution upon the truly Masonic principles with 
which he is himself thoroughly acquainted, the Order must continually 
flourish and increase. 
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As matter of curiosity, I have added a short description of the Secret 
Association in China, before-mentioned, called the " San ho hwuy, 99 or 
the Triad Society, which claims to be of the highest antiquity; it was for- 
merly oalled “ Theen to hwny/ 9 or the Coelesto-terrestrial Society. Its 
professed design is benevolence, and the government of it is vested in three 
persons, called Ko, or elder Brothers ; they are respectively named, Yih 
Ko, Urh Ko, and San Ko ; t. e. Brother first, Brother seoond, and Bro- 
ther third ; the other Members are called Brethren. They have certain 
initiatory ceremonies ; and the candidate enters into an obligation nnder 
an arch or bridge of swords held over him by the brethren. They have 
also, secret signs and tokens, by which to distinguish themselves. A word 
highly prised by them is t( Hung,’ 9 with its component parts, namely, San- 
pit-urh-shih-yih, meaning, numerically, 821 ; but to which they apply 
some mystic meaning. They use signs by motions of the fingers, employ- 
ing three of them to take up any thing, as a tea-cup, or its cover, with the 
thumb, fore and middle fingers, or the fore, middle and third fingers, in a 
particular way. 
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PREFATORY REMARKS. 


The want of a abort and connected narrative of the history of our ex- 
cellent society has been my reason for publishing this little manual, and 
thus venturing on an undertaking which might be considered presumptu- 
ous, was there, among the many learned and interesting works on Freema- 
sonry, any one calculated to supply the disideratum. The history which 
Preston’s excellent work contains relates almost entirely to this country, 
and is too long for general use ; Oliver's Antiquities again relates to little 
but the Jewish form of Freemasonry, and only reaches to the building of 
the Temple. I have attempted — feeling nevertheless the difficulty of the 
attempt — to arrange consistently all the accounts, so as to form a short and, 
I hope, a useful historical sketch from the flood to the present time. * I 
have omitted, not to extend the work to too great a length, much otherwise 
interesting matter — as the history of the Druids, the Cabiric, Indian, and 
Persian mysteries, which were only branches of the subject, not necessary 
to the ideas I entertain of the progress of the order. For particulars re- 
specting these, and many other interesting topics, I refer the inquisitive 
Brethren to the works of the Rev. Brother George Oliver, to whom I am 
myself much indebted for his Masonic publications ; to Preston's Illustra- 
tions ; and, among others, to an article on Masonry in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannioa, 1810. 

Feeling the imperfections of this manual, I have consolation in consid- 
ering that I entrust it to the criticism of Brethren who will, in regard to 
the good intention of the attempt, excuse the faults of the execution. 
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Pait 1 

Ths origin of the society of Freemasons has been very differently stated * 
some writers date it as eoeval with the world ; while others, from a desire 
to injure its inflnenoe, and deride its pretensions, represent it as an inven- 
tion of the Jeenits to aid their projects. Some again dedooe its origin 
from Pythagoras, while others have supposed it to have arisen daring the 
Crusades, as a secondary order of ohivalry, and that, deriving its birth 
from those warlike institutions, it has been adapted to the more peaceful 
pursuits of scientific men. Barruel, animated with mortal enmity against 
it, has declared it to be a continuation of the order of Knights Templars^ 
and paints it as averse to true and established governments, and desirous 
of levelling all distinctions of rank. 

I shall endeavour in this sketoh to show what I consider its real origin 
and progress, and to prove that some of these apparently inconsistent ac- 
counts are not incompatible with each other. 

It will be well to premise, that an examination of the different systems 
of religious mysteries throughout the world, so far as we have the means 
of judging of them, must evince to the inquiring Mason that every one of 
them contains rites and ceremonies, emblems and symbols, firing a most 
powerful similarity to those used among ns. To this subject I only allude 9 
because it has been examined with great minuteness by one of our order 
with much ingenuity and scholastic research. To the works of the Rev. 
George Oliver, to whom I am indebted for much Masonic information, and 
particularly to his two volumes entitled 11 Signs and Symbols Illustrated, ,f 
and “ The History of Initiation," I would refer the inquisitive Mason for 
amusement and instruction. I quote his conclusion from the investigation! 
as it will lead me immediately to the point from which I intend to set oak 
“ The antiquity of Freemasonry may be deduced from the similarity of 
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oar rites to those of the mysteries ; and we can only aocount for the reeem- 
blaooe whioh the ceremonies and doctrines of distant nations bear to each 
other, by supposing that they were all derived from some great primitive 
system which was practised when all mankind lived together as a single 
family. It is morally impossible, on any other principle, that the same 
events, perpetuated by the same ceremonies and symbols, and the same se- 
cret system of communication, could 'subsist in nations so widely separated 
as to preclude all possibility of intercourse between the inhabitants.” 

Of the history of Masonry m the earliest ages we can know little with 
certainty ; it is not therefore my purpose to follow those who write of its 
existence in the antediluvian world. That the first parents of mankind 
were instructed by the Almighty, as to his existence and attributes, and 
after their fall were further informed of the redemption which was to be 
perfected Ly Christ, and as a sign of their belief, were commanded to offer 
sacrifices to God, I fully assent to the creed of Masonry in believing. It is 
also highly probable that symbolical actions should have been instituted by 
them in memory of their penitence, reverence , tympathy, fatigue. , and faith, 
and that these might be transmitted to posterity. But it is not mj pur 
pose to relate this part of the ancient history of the order. 

I pass on to the flood, of which it is to be observed that every mystical 
system on earth contained most striking memorials and qrmbols. After 
this terrible instance of^the vengeance of God upon a sinful world, the 
families of the three sons of Noah having beoome very numerous, it was 
neoessaTy they should separate, and colonise the different countries appoint* 
cd by God for their inheritance. The pious father of the new world had 
received from his ancestor* the principles of religious truth, which he com- 
municated to his desesadants, and from this souros is it that we most traos 
those points of similarity in the religions systems of nations widely differ* 
fng in manners, and far distant in habitation. But these pure dootrines 


noon beeame corrupted, and Nimrod, the rebel eon of Cush, endeavoured 
to establish himself in the land of Shinar, instead of going to his appoint* 
od lot Here he and bis followers buik a tower, probably for the purposes 
of the Zabfam false worship, which had even then begun, and intended te 
form an empire, that they might not be scattered over the earth. But God 
put a stop to their impious proceedings fay the confusion of their 
end obliged them to separate. 

Without following the movements of any of the other nations, our con- 
cern will be with 'the Egyptians, their Masonry, and the various 
tions introduced into other countries from Egypt; end also the stabs of 
Masonry among the B eh ro me. In -Egypt, then, tbe nearest country to the 
place of separation, and tbeftot inhabited under a regular government, the 
arts and sciences soon began to make great progress and to flourish. Hen 
we very early discover traces of that mysterious society, ia which operative 
speculative Masonry were combined. It was probably originally ooip- 
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posed of operative Masons, of architects, who finding their talents in re- 
quest for erecting religions edifices, sought, by keeping secret the discov- 
eries in their science which they made, to gain for them selves honour and 
admiration. But the Egyptian priesthood, a body of men of the highest 
rank, and desirous of ruling the people by superstition, were soon led to 
join the society, for the purpose of participating in the sdentifio informa- 
tion possessed by its members. The principal buildings erected, being of 
a religious character, gave them a just plea for joining the architects, and 
they soon imparted to this order a religious appearance, and connected their 
philosophy and mythology with the avowed objeots of the assoeiatioQ, 
whence arose that union of science and theology fonnd in Freemasonry. — 
The knowledge they possessed they oonoealed from the vulgar, veiling it 
by a language of hieroglyphics and symbols, which greatly assisted in cor- 
rupting the national religion : and they admitted none to participate in 
their mysteries without passing through an ordeal of the most trying na- 
ture. 

The aspirant was subjected to all the horrors of mind, and even pun of 
body, which an exposure to the elements could occasion, before be was ad- 
mitted to initiation. He was obliged to pass through chambers of fire, to 
run the hazard of his life by a sudden change which threw him into deep 
waters, and his brain was confused by being whirled rapidly through the 
air, by the powerful and appalling mechanism of the system established by 
the conservators of the secrets. He was then gradually instructed in the 
doctrines which they taught, of the creation of the world, and th% nature 
of the soul ; but he was not admitted to the highest degree of knowledge 
until he had figuratively suffered a temporary death, and had been laid as 
it were in the chambers of the grave. This last remarkable circumstance 
was, in one form or another, a chief part of the mystical ceremonies in 
every system in the world, varying in degrees of horror and duration, ac- 
cording to the spirit of the nations to whioh eaoh belonged, and represent- 
ed as figurative of tbe loss of some eminent person in every ease, but all 
really relating to the entombment of the groat father of the postdiluvian 
world in the ark, and pointing ont to the aspirant the certainty of a future 
life beyond the grave. Many were tbe persons who offered themselves for 
initiation into the Egyptian mysteries ; and some failed before they had 
passed the preparatory ordeal, for whieh by the laws of the mystagogues 
they were condemned to confinement for life. But Jhe system spread 
widely from Egypt, particularly into Oreeot, whither, when the population 
became too great for the country of the Nile to support, they emigrated 
under different leaders, who eaoh carried with them tbe mysteries. The 
principal of these were Inachus in 1970 B. c., Cecrops in 1667, Cadmus 
in 1593, and Danaus in 1536. About 1500 b. c. Triptokmu^ son of Co- 
leus, king of Elrnsis, animated with the desire of knowledge, visited Egypt, 
find sought admission to the mysteries of Isis and Osiris. He was sdmit- 
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ted as an aspirant, but was asable to endure the ordeal of fire. Being con* 
demned to behold no more the light of day, he determined to endnre the 
trial to the utmost; and the priests, moved by his high character and de* 
termination, decided to show him favour by admitting him to a second 
trial* He was successful and received initiation, and grateful for the kind- 
ness he had experienced, resolved on his return to avow his admiration of 
their doctrines and justify their confidence. He accordingly instructed his 
countrymen in the agriculture he had learnt in Egypt, and erecting a tem- 
ple to Geres, the Grecian Iris, he instituted the famous Eleusinian mysteries 
in honour of her, on the model of those in which he had been instructed. 
The similarity of these rights to those of our order have been proved al- 
ready by those who have inquired into it more fully than my limits will 
allow me to do ; but I will mention some of the points in which the re- 
semblance is striking. The candidates were obliged to be of a certain age ; 
their characters were strictly scrutinised, and men of bad repute were re- 
jected : the approved were prepared for initiation by regular officers, were 
bound by most solemn obligations to keep secret that which might, at any 
time, be intrusted to them, and were then instructed by significant sym- 
bols and ceremonies in the principles professed by the initiated. They were 
taught to rule and subdue their passions, and by the diligence of their pro- 
gress and the purity of their conduct to merit higher degrees of perfection 
in those mysterious rites, “ the participators in which” (I quote the words 
of a Greek orator, Isocrates Paneg. 6) “ enjoy sweeter hopes, relating to 
the en<f of life, and to all eternity.” The government of the initiated was 
in the hands of three grand officers, and they had among them, many sig- 
nificant and private words. 

Intimately connected with these mysteries were the Dionysia, in honour 
of Bacchus, the Greoian Osiris, whose history is most curious as showing 
the union of operative and speculative Masonry, These rites were insti- 
tuted about the same time with the Eleusinian, and those who had been 
initiated into these last were qualified without further initiation to attend 
the Dionysia, while those who had been admitted to the rites of Bacchus 
were afterwards received into those of Ceres, as a higher degree. As Qao- 
chus, or Dionysius, was the great patron of theatres, Ac., the workmen en- 
gaged in such edifices were called Dionysiaci, and were initiated into his 
mysteries ; which, however, it mu9t be remarked, became in later times 
noted for more their excess and debauchery than any other circumstance. 

Long however before this happened, the Dionysian Masons had spread 
over great part of Aria Minor, particularly by the colonisation of Ionia 
from Attica, about 1000 b. o., whither the Dionysia, as yet unoorropted 
by profligacy, were brought by the oolonists, and Masonry soon began te 
flourish in*tbat country, and to surpass in science and splendour the archie 
tecture of the mother country. 

The Dionysiao Masons received' from the authorities of their land great 
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privileges, having the exclusive right conferred on them for erecting tem- 
ples, theatres, and other pnblio buildings within the jurisdiction of the 
Ionians. lAe Freemasons, they were divided into communities or Lodges, 
(the names of two, the Lodge of Attatistm, and the Lodge of the district 
of Eohinus, are preserved by Strabo,) under command of Masters and 
Wardens, and used in their ceremonies emblematical jewels very similar 
to ours; they had also particular signs and words to recognise their Bre- 
thren. They had, even before the time of their establishment in Ionia, 
been established in other countries ; were known in Egypt, and settled in 
Syria, whither they had brought with them from Persia specimens of that 
style which we now call Grecian. 

Having traced so far the progress of those mysteries among the idola- 
trous Egyptians and Greeks, we will leave them for a time and turn to the 
other great branch of the subject, Masonry among the Hebrews. If the 
Heathens, as there can be no doubt they did, for excelled the true believ- 
ers in the science and practice of architecture and operative Masonry, they 
Were no less inferior to them in that true and pure light of speculative 
Masonry which flourished among the descendants of Abraham, and from 
whom we are proud to claim our knowledge of the science. While the 
Egyptian priests were engaged in forming that stupendous system of mys- 
tery which excited the curiosity and moved the astonishment of all the 
world, one solitary family was chosen by the Almighty, as the depository of 
the knowledge of his truth, and in whose “ seed all the families of the 
earth should be blessed/’ Abraham was called by God from the land of Ur, 
his native country, the inhabitants of which were attached to the Zabian 
superstition, the worship of the host of heaven ; and obeying the summons, 
he set out with his wife, and his nephew, Lot, and his household, to follow 
the bidding of the Lord. After many trials of his faith, a son was born 
to him in his old age, who was promised as the ancestor from whom the 
expected Redeemer should descend. Yet scarcely was this son grown up 
when he was ordered to take him and offer him to God on Mount Moriah 
as a sacrifice. He obeyed, and this his ready compliance to the will of 
the Almighty was the firtt grand offering, which is to this day cpmmem- 
f orated among Freemasons. God however was pleased to substitute a more 
agreeable victim in the stead of Isaac, and to reiterate to Abraham his gra- 
cious promises. 

Isaac, having married Rebekah, had two sons, the yodbger of whom, 
Jacob, was assisted by his mother, in the old age of Isaac, to procure the 
blessing which rested upon his house, though of birthright it belonged to 
Esau. But he was no sooner possessed of it, than he was obliged to flee 
from his brother’s wrath, who threatened to kill him, for having defrauded 
him not only of his birthright but his blessing also ; and Rebekah per- 
suaded Isaac to send him away to Mesopotamia, to take a wife from her 
family. The circumstance which happened on his first day’s journey is 
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well known, and it the next erent particularly commemorated by os — that 
wonderful vision of the ladder reaching to heaven, with the divinely-com- 
missioned angels employed in their benevolent services to man. 

Passing onward in the history, our next remarkable person is Joseph, 
who by his virtue, and by the favour of the Almighty, was raised to the 
highest eminence in the kingdom of Egypt, and was the means of preserv- 
ing that country from the danger of severe famine* The descent of Jacob 
and his family into Egypt followed some little time after this ; they re- 
ceived at first great honour, but after some time another king arose who 
knew not Joseph, probably becanse be belonged to a different dynasty from 
that of the monarch whom Joseph had served $ and be began greatly tq 
oppress the obildrea of Israel. But the Lord had prepared a preserver for 
them, in the person of his servant Moses, to whom he oommunic&ted the 
knowledge of that name, expressing his eternal attributes ; and under 
whose conduct he released his people from bondage with a high hand and 
outstretched arm. And as they were now to bn a peculiar people, bo 
thought good to give them these most excellent institutions, the moral, cere- 
monial, and judicial law ; and calling Moses up into the mount, where he 
remained for forty days, he showed him the model after whieh Moses cann- 
ed the tabernacle to be erected in the wilderness. Under Moses and Joshua* 
who fought the battles of the Lord, and under the elders who outlived 
Joshua, Masonry flourished in purity. But they were no sooner dead, than 
the people began to corrupt themselves with idolatry, and were consequent- 
ly several times given over into the hands of their enemies, from whom, 
on repentance, they were delivered by judges whom God reused up. 'We 
pa 83 over these times, and those of Saul, first king of Israel, and hasten to 
approach that most splendid period of Masonic history, when operative and 
speculative Masonry were united among the Jews. 

David, having reigned seven years in Hebron, was in the year. 1048 B» 
c. established as king in Jerusalem, in the 38th year of his age. About 
five years afterwards a friendly intercourse took place between him and 
Hiram, king of Tyre and Grand Master of the Masons in that part of the 
world, who were celebrated for their excellent skill and the beauty of their 
workmanship. This prince sent to David timber and workmen, who built 
a palace for him in Jerusalem ; and the following year, feeling it deroga- 
tory to the honour of God, that he bimself should dwell in a palace of 
cedar, while the holy ark was only within the curtains of the tabernacle, 
he proposed to Nathan, the prophet, a question, as to the propriety of build- 
ing a house for the Lord. Nathan however was commanded to inform him 
that the Lord would not allow him to build this house, as he had been a 
man of war, and his hands were defied with blood, though his devout in- 
tentions were applauded. 

In the year 1017 he was unfortunately tempted to order the people of 
Israel to be numbered, which sin frew down the anger of God, and a pee- 
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tilence raged among the people, which destroyed great numbers cf them 
To appease the wrath of the Almighty, David, by divine command, built 
an altar on Mount Moriah, and offered thereon burnt offerings and peace 
offerings, together with many pioue prayers, which earned the destroying 
angel to stay his hand $ and this is the mxmd grand offering commemora- 
ted by Freemasons. David died two years afterwards, and was suceeeded 
by Solomon, his son, who immediately sent messengers to king Hiram, re- 
questing him to provide him with timber and stones for the Temple he 
was about to erect to the Lord hie God, and with workmen, sinoe the 8i- 
donum s excelled the Israelites in workmanship. 

Hiram, piously giving thanks to the Lord for giving so wise a king to 
the people of Israel, answered Solomon kindly, and promised to do all that 
he had requested. And further, in compliance with Solomon’s desire that 
he would send him “ a man cunning to work in gold, and in silver, and 
in brass, and in iron, and in purple, and crimson, and blue, and that can 
skill to grave with the cunning men in Judea and Jerusalem,” the king 
of Tyre sent to Jerusalem a man who was fully able to do all that Solo- 
mon required. This was Hiram Abif, the son of a Tyrian man, and his 
mother, then a widow, was of the eity of Dan m the tribe of Naphthali, 
a worshiper of the true God, and superior m the power of his genius and 
the beauty of bis designs to any architect before or since. Solomon glad- 
ly received him, and sppointed him Deputy Grand Master under himself 
of the Masons employed on the building. The system established by these 
two great chiefs for ensuring regularity and correctness is both excellent 
in itself and particularly deserving of the notice of Freemasons. That 
no confusion might arise, owing to the great numbers employed, in paying 
the workmen their just wages, they were divided into three classes, accord- 
ing to the degree of professional knowledge possessed by eaeh. The first 
class was that of the apprentice t, the second of fellow-craft*, and the third 
Matter*. Each class had particular signs and words entrusted to its mem- 
bers, and different places were assigned for the payment of each at the 
stated periods. They were also divided into companies, or Lodges, of 
eighty men each, including a Master and two Wardens. The numbers in 
eaoh class were as follows ; 

1. Harodim , princes or rulers, from most experienced Master* 800 

Menatzckim, Master Masons. . 8,800 

2. Ghibllm or sculptors, I*k Ckotxcb or hewers of stone, wad 

Benai, builders . . . . ! . 80,000 

All these were fellow crafts. 

3. The levy out of Israel, who worked one month in three 10,010 

a month ...... 80,000 

Total number employed 113,600, not including the M Sabbat, or men 
of burden, 70,000 in number, the remains of the old Carnap i tee, and not 
reckoned among Freemasons, being literally slaves to the workmen. The 
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workmen were employed three years in preparing the materials for the tem- 
ple. In the quarries were seven hundred and fifty Lodges, amounting al- 
together to 60,000 men, including Masters and Wardens. In the forests 
of Lebanon were four hundred and twenty Lodges, amounting to 33,600. 
Thus the whole number employed constantly was 93,600, and there were 
always 20,000 of the le?y out of Israel at rest. In this manner every 
thing was prepared with the greatest nioety, the stones were all hewn in 
the qrarries, and there squared, fashioned, marked, and numbered ; and 
the timber, being out in the forests, was there framed, carved, marked, and 
numbered also; so that when brought to Jerusalem there was nothing left 
to be done bat the arrangement of different parts. The materials being 
thus prepared were carried on floats down to Joppa, and thenee conveyed 
to Jerusalem on carriages of curious mechanism provided for the purpose, 
there to be put together according to tho plan of the architect. All being 
prepared, king Solomon, in the fourth year of his reign, in the month Zif, 
the end of our April, in the year 1012 B. c. laid the foundation of the tem- 
ple of the Lord on Mount Moriah. “ And the house, when it was in build- 
ing, was built of stone made ready before it was brought thither ; so that 
there was neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in the honse 
while it was in building.” On this point it is to be remarked, that there 
was a peculiar idea of the pollution of using iron tools iu the structure of a 
temple ; and in the commands of the Almighty regarding the construction 
of the tabernacle and altar, metal tools were most strongly prohibited. It 
is not my purpose to enter into a particular description of the temple ; 
many persons of great research and acquirements have found great diffi- 
culty in laying down any plan, or drawing any elevation of this great 
building, and suoh an attempt is not important to my Bubjeet. 

In the year 1005 b. c. in the month Bui, the end of our October, the 
temple was finished ; and in the next year, in the end of September, the 
people were assembled at one of the most solemn religious meetings that 
ever took plaee, being appointed for the dedication of this the first temple 
ever built to the true and living God. It was then that the third and 
greatest offering was made on the same spot already hallowed by the offer- 
ings of Abraham and David before alluded to, which three are still com* 
memoratod among us. This last offering was also accepted, being the many 
costly presents and pious prayers offered by the king at the dedication of 
“ the house he had built” to God’s service ; when the Almighty was pleas- 
ed visibly to take possession of the sanctuary, dispossessing even his own 
ministers, to show that he did so. 

The history of the building of the temple and its dedication have thus 
been brought to a conclusion without interruption, or without any refer- 
ence to a circumstance of the deepest interest to Freemasons, which hap- 
pened previous to the cope-stone of the building being celebrated. To this 
event no more than an allusion can be made ; it is one which at the time 
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made an impression of the deepest sorrow upon the brethren, and which 
must be indelibly imprinted upon the mind of every Master Mason. 

The consequence of this event, accompanied as it was by a loss seriously 
felt by the brethren, was an alteration in the structure of the society which 
exists to this day. At the same time, the whole system underwent some 
revival under the command of Solomon, who, being acquainted with many 
of the most famous systems of mysterious instruction, was enabled from 
that knowledge to settle among the true believers an improved form of Ma- 
sonic discipline ; and from this point accordingly our present system of 
Freemasonry is properly to be dated. The initiation, therefore, into the 
first or entered apprentice’s degree, was made to partake, in a slighter pro- 
portion, of those trials of physical and moral courage for which the admis- 
sion into the ancient and chiefly the Egyptian mysteries was famous. The 
second, or fellow craft’s, was rendered interesting by those scientific in- 
structions and philosophical lectures which characterised later parts of the 
mysteries ; though both of these degrees were made to tend to the glory 
of that GOD who had given such wonderful faoulties to them, and to the 
welfare of their felloW’Creaturee. Thus instructed in morals and science, 
the third or Master Mason’s degree led them to that great truth which the 
suhlimest part of even the heathen mysteries, though it too seldom suc- 
ceeded, was intended to teach : and the faithful believer was assured of a 
future life, and immortality beyond the grave. And whereas the heathens 
had taught this only by the application of a fable to their purpose ; the 
wisdom of the pious Grand Master of the Xsraelitish Masons took advan- 
tage of a real circumstance which would more forcibly impress the sub- 
lime truths he intended to ineuloate upon the minds of all brethren. Such 
is a brief outline — intelligible, I trust, to the members of the order — of 
that beautiful system which, then established, has long been the admira- 
tion of the world, and has stood the test of ages amid every persecution. 

Bat the true religion was unhappily not destined to hold its ground long , 
uncorrupted. The death of Solomon was immediately succeeded by the 
revolt of the ten tribes and the formation of the kingdom of Israel, of 
whose monarchs the sentence is, without one exception, that they “ did 
evil in the sigh£ of the Lord.” And though the kingdom of J udah was 
sometimes more fortunate, yet even then, in spite of the pious exertions of 
such men as Asa, Hesekiah, and Jotiah, the people not only committed 
numberless errors, but also ran into every kind of sin and wickedness, by 
which the Almighty, being offended, denounced his sore judgments against 
them by the months of his prophete, pronouncing to them that their land 
should be made barren and their city desolate, and themselves and their 
posterity suffer the severity of his wrath by seventy years’ captivity in 
Babylon. If we inquire, what were these great sins; idolatry or treason 
against God was the chief which brought down these tbreatenings upon 
them : and we have only to look to the book of the prophet Ezekiel, chap. 
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Tiii. to be struck by those deviations from true Masonic principles and 
laws with which they polluted themselves. The abominations which were 
disclosed to the prophet, as practised by the u ancients of his people/' and 
by the women, were those horrible mysteries celebrated in honour of Tam- 
muz or Adonis, actions of the grossest and most depraved idolatry. At 
length, however, the long suffering of God was wearied out, and the threat* 
ened v vengeance fell upon his guilty people ; they were carried away ioto 
captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Bablyon, tn the year 606 B. o. in 
the third year of Jehoiakim, king of Judea. 

This long-threatened punishment of tbe guilty Jews was of the greatest 
advantage, and produced some most beneficial effects upon other nation^ 
and contributed to the spreading of truer notions of God, and to the dis- 
semination of more perfect Masonry among the heathens ; which we shall 
now proceed to inquire into. In the year 610 b. o. four yearn before the 
Babylonish captivity began, Jeohahaz, king of Judah, was carried captive 
into Egypt by Ph&roah Necho ; and at this time Thales of Miletus was in 
that country, in search of knowledge. Struok by the remarkable history 
of the Jews, he made inquiry concerning their doetrines From them be 
acquired more just and true notions than he had before entertained ; and 
returning to Miletus, he founded the Ioniesect there, being the first Greek 
who taught a regular system of philosophy, and left a succession of disci- 
ples to maintain it. He taught that the world was not eternal, but made 
by God out of water ) and that, being God’s workmanship, it was infinite- 
ly good and perfect, and that the universe was filled with spirits who min- 
ister to the welfare of men. He taught the providence of God and his 
eternal essence. From the Egyptians, plunged into hieroglyphic ignor- 
ance, he could never have learnt such ideas ) the Jews are the only people 
from whom he could have acquired them. 

But one even more extraordinary than Thales undoubtedly received from 
the Jews the elements of his philosophy. This was Pythagoras, from whom 
many are willing to trace that system of Masonry of which, in fact, his 
was but a scion. He travelled, in the year 568, to Palestine and Syria, on 
a journey in search of wisdom and truth. From Palestine, then in a state 
of desolation, he went to Egypt, and remained there twenty-one yean. He 
was admitted into all the most secret mysteries of the Egyptian Priests, 
and is said to have been in danger of his life in the initiation ; yet his ar- 
dent mind was not satisfied. He bad met in Egypt with some of the Jews 
who with Jeremiah had fled thither from Jerusalem, and he desired to 
know more of the doctrines into which he bad then obtained only a little 
insight. For this purpose he went to Babylon, in tbe year 541 b. o, 
where he became acquainted with Daniel. This prophet, at the time Py- 
thagoras came to Babylon, had not the same high Tank under Belshazzar 
as he had had under Nebuchadnezzar, and afterwards under Cyrus. Bat 
in a short time, Belshazzar baring been killed, and the Mede-Pemian em- 
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pi rt established, Darios appointed Daniel president of the empire and, un- 
der himself, Grand Master of the Masons in the whole Persian dominions. 
By Daniel, then, the Samian philosopher was initiated in pore Freema- 
sonry, and, pleased with the system under which the Lodges in that coun- 
try were arraoged, he determined to establish a similar society at home. — 
On his return, however, to Samos, after a residenoo of twelve years in 
Babylon, having witnessed the return of the Jews to their own land, he 
was dissatisfied with the state of political affairs in that island, and settled 
at Crotoaa, in Magna Grtocia, in the south of Italy, where he established 
his Lodge, called the Italic school. In this system thore were two or three 
different degrees of perfection, to be obtained only by diligence, patience, 
and perseverance. The initiated were bound to secrecy — were entrusted 
with private signs, words, and tokens — were bonnd to consider and treat 
as brethren all their fellows in the Lodge, and to keep a watch of the most 
rigid parity over their conduct. He taught the eternal essence and unity 
of the Creator of the world, and acknowledged no other god bat one. The 
name of this being, he gave as a mystery to his disciples, and described the 
deity in the same word as the Jews, signifying the self-existent He in- 
Qukated the necessity of pure worship, and taught the doctrines of a pecu- 
liar Providence, of the immortality of the soul, and incorporeality of the 
deity. These doctrines he learnt from the Jews, and his mode of inculca- 
ting them, by signs and symbols, leaves no room to doubt of the connec- 
tion of his system with Freemasonry. 

To return again to the Jews. In the year 536, B. c. the seventy years 9 
captivity being expired, and the anger of the Lord being appeased, he 
stirred np the heart of Cyras, king of Penis and Babylon, who accordingly 
issued his royal proclamation, saying, “ The Lord God of heaven hath 
given me all the kingdoms of the earth ; and he hath charged me to build 
hip a house at Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Who is there among you 
of all his people ? his God be with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah, and build the house of the Lord God of Israel (He is 
the God) whieh is in Judah. And whosoever remaineth in any place 
where he sqpurneth, let the men of his place help him with silver, and 
with gold, and with goods, and with beasts, besides the freewill offering for 
the house of God which is in Jerusalem." Oa this proclamation the Jews 
left Babylon, under the oonduct of Zerubbabel, son of Sbealtiel, the lineal 
descendant of the princely house of Judah, attended by Joshua, the h : gh 
priest, Haggai the prophet, and Ezra the scribe, and returned to their own 
land. In the seventh month of the same year the altar of the Lord was 
erected, and burnt offerings were sacrificed on it ; and the feast of taber- 
nacles was kept according to the law of Moses. Men wore also employ- 
ed, according to the permission of Cyrus, to cut cedars in Lebanon, and 
bring them by sca to Joppa. In the beginning of the second year the 
foundation of the second temple was laid by Zerubbabel, the Grand Maa 
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ter of the Jewish Masons, assisted by Joshua the high priest, as Senior 
Grand Warden, with great rejoicing and praise to God. But some of the 
elder men, who remembered the glory of the former temple, could not re* 
frain from tears when the foundation of this second house was laid, “ so 
that the people could not discern the noise of the shout of joy from the 
noise of the weeping of the people.” 

But before the foundation of the temple was laid a great discovery was 
made, which gave unmixed joy to the Grand Master and his Masonic bre- 
thren, by the reparation of a loss which had been seriously deplored for 
nearly five hundred years. It is impossible here to explain what that loss 
wa* which had been so grievously felt by the brethren, or what the disco- 
very was which now filled them with gratitude to the Almighty. The seed 
“ sown in tears” was now “ reaped in joy,” and the consequence was an 
important addition to the order, now ingrafted upon it, in memory of the 
zeal and fidelity by which the discovery was made. 

But the malice of the enemies of Israel permitted not the gracious in- 
tentions of Cyrus to be fulfilled at this time. The Jews were maligned, 
and the building of the house of God was stopped for fifteen years, until 
the second year of king Darius, the year 520 B. c. Haggai the prophet 
now arose by the commands of God and severely rebuked the Jews for ceas- 
ing from their pious work, and permitting the house of the Lord to lie 
waste, while they themselves were dwelling in ceiled houses.” He threat- 
ened them with the wrath of the Almighty if they continued their neg- 
lect, and comforted those who had wept at the apparent difference of the 
two temples, by assuring them that God, if he chose, could make this 
house as splendid as the former, for “ the silver and the gold was his 
and that the Lord of Hosts had destined that “the glory of this latter 
house should be greater than that of the former, and in this place he would 
give peace,” by the coming of “ the desire of alt nations” — the promised 
Redeemer. By these exhortations of Haggai, accompanied by the prophe- 
cies of Zechariah, the work was recommenced and the attempts of the 
enemies were unavliling, for the Jews now applied to Darius the king, 
who caused search to be made among the archives of the kingdom, and 
finding the decree of Cyrus, he confirmed it anew, and forbade any inter- 
ruption to be occasioned to the pious work. On this the building continued 
with great spirit from tbe year 519 until the year 515, in the twelfth month, 
when, all being completed, the dedication was solemnised with great joy, 
and the passover kept the first month of the ensuing year, according to 
the law of God given by Moses. 

From the zealous Masons, who at this time assisted in the building of 
the second temple, were descended a remarkable body of men, little known 
or mentioned, who with some peculiarities of a reprehensible nature, from 
which no societies can be free, preserved among them tbe secrets of Ma- 
sonry. These were thd sect of the Essenes, whose customs have been 
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ranch examined by other writers, bat of' whom I purpose to soy no more 
than will prore their identity with Freemasons, at least to brethren. The 
characters of candidates were scrutinized, and if they were approved they 
were admitted as novices ; at the expiration of the term of probation they 
were presented with white garments, and bound by solemn obligations not 
to divulge the secrets they should be taught, nor make any innovations on 
the doctrines of the society, but to preserve the old landmarks. They were 
divided into Lodges, into which they admitted no women ; and in their 
meetings the brethren were orally instructed, and particular signs of recog* 
nition and symbols for instruction were used among them. It may be ob- 
jected that the Essenes were not architects ; but to this it may be answer- 
ed, that there are many Freemasons also who have no connection with 
architecture, yet the society to which they belong sprang from architecture 
in the beginning ; and this science is one of those, the study of which is 
particularly encouraged amongst us. But ef the Essenes it is also to be 
remarked, that from their order proceeded many of those noble eharaotem 
who, under the name of Kaektams, assisted Judas Maccabeus in his de- 
fence of the holy temple ; a brotherhood bound strongly together to pre- 
serve that building which their predecessors had laboured to rear. 

Of the history of onr Order, however, at this period, and for some tnne 
afterwards, we know bnt little ; but we are well assured of its existence 
at the time of the coming of our Lord upon earth, when it received the 
assistance of those two great lights, who are to this day ootnmemorated in 
our Lodges m gratitude for the kindness received from them. We have 
reason to believe that the secrecy of our order was often useful to conceal, 
and its universal benevolence to preserve, Christian professors, in the early 
ages of the church, from the malice of their bitter enemies ; and it is cer- 
tain that there are to be found in the writings of the fathers many allu- 
sions of an undoubtedly Masonic character. 


Part IL 


We have thus traced the progress of Freemasonry up to the time when 
Christianity was first propagated in the world : we have observed the modi- 
fication of it, adapted though it were to the purposes of idohtrious wor- 
ship, in the stupendous mysteries of Egypt, travelling thence to Greeec, 
under the form of the Eieusinian rites, and appearing to animate the Dio- 
nysiac Masons. We have observed it in its speculative character among 
the worshippers of the true God in Judea, till the period when the union 
of operative and speculative Masonry took place at the building of the 
temple, from whence we dale our present system. We have seen it sup- 
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pqrtisg the Jew* la their captivity, tad spreading by their weans its be- 
nign influence towards the west, in the sehools of Thales and Pythagoras ; 
and again reviving at the restoration under Zerobbabel, when a new and 
important addition was made to it ; finally pervading the system of the 
Essence, and often assisting in the preservation of the Christian professors. 
It remains that we traee it from this point to the present time, in whieh 
task some nicety will be repaired, as towards the latter part the informa- 
tion is very full, and much therefore most be omitted. 

In the reign of Theodosias, at the beginning of the fifth eentnry, the 
Grecian mysteries, whieh bad become corrupted and polluted by the gros- 
sest profligacy, were suppressed by an edict of the emperor ; yet they were 
still privately practised as late as the eighth century, though many im- 
provements were made in them, and they were greatly freed from their 
impurities. Meantime, there is no doubt that operative Masonry flourished 
in many countries, though its connection with the speculative Free masons 
is very questionable. In Britain, we are informed that St Alban, the first 
martyr for Christianity in thie country, was a great patron of the Masons, 
and procured leave from the king or emperor C&rausina for a general meet- 
ing or assembly to be held by them, and higher wages to be given them. 
But we have no good reason, I think, to believe that these Masons had 
much connection with our fraternity, nor that Freemasonry was introduced 
into Britain before the time of St Austin, who, with forty more monks, 
among whom the sciences were preserved, was oom missioned by Pope Gre- 
gory to baptise Ethelbert, king of Kent About this time appeared those 
trading associations of architects who travelled over Europe, patronised 
by the See of Rome. The difficulty of obtaining expert workmen for the 
many pious works raised at that time in honour of religion made it pru- 
dent to encourage, by peculiar privileges, those bodies of men, who had 
devoted themselves to the study and practice of architecture. Accordingly 
they were allowed to have their own government without opposition, and 
no others were permitted to work on any building with which they were 
concerned. They were under regular command, divided into Lodges, with 
a Master and Wardens in each, and dwelt in an encampment near the 
building they were employed to erect. 

It is not in my power to trace the progress of these Lodges of Masons 
in any connected history, but I will proceed with the accounts we have of 
the Masons in England from the time of St. Austin. By them the oU 
cathedral of Canterbury was built in 600; St, Paul's, London, 004; and 
St. Peter's Westminster, 605; with many others. In the year 680 some 
more expert brethren from Franoe were formed into a Lodge, under the 
direction of Bonnet, abbot of Wirral, who was appointed superintendent 
of the Masons by Kinred, king of Mercia. From this time, however, little 
is known of the fraternity, until the year 856, when St. Swithin was the 
superintendent, appointed by Ethelwolf, from which time it gradually im 
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proved till the year 872, when king Alfred took the iwnmn nrt of ik Upon 
his death, hi 900, when Edward succeeded to the throne, and Ethred, 
prinoe of Mercia, pa tr ow iaed the soeiety, Edward was suco o e do d , in 924, 
by his son, Atbektan, whose brother, Edwin, procured from the king a 
charter for the Masons, by which they were empowered to meet annnally 
in a general assembly, and to have power to regakte their own order. And, 
according to this charter, the first Gra nd Lodge of England met at York, 
in 926* But heie it is to be remarked that the Grand Lodge knot to be 
understood as the same in those times that it is now ; it was not then re* 
strieted to the Masters and Wardens of private Lodges, bat was open to as 
many of the fraternity as eould attend : for, until late years, the Grand 
Lodge ae now constituted did not exist, bat there was but one family of 
Masons ; and any sufficient number of Masons met together, with theoon* 
sent of the civil magistrate, to poetise the rites of Masonry, without war* 
rant of constitution as a Lodge. 

On the death of prinoe Edwin, Athelstane himself presided over the 
Lodges; bat after his dsoease ws know little of the state of the Masons 
in Britain, except that they were governed by Dnnstan, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in 960, and Edward the Confessor 1041. Bat in 1066 William 
the Conqueror appointed Goodalph, bishop of Rochester, to preside over 
the society. In 1100 Henry the First patronised them : and in 1135, 
daring the reign of Stephen, the society was under the command of Gil* 
bert de Clare, marquis of Pembroke. 

From the year 1155 to 1199, the fraternity was under the command of 
the Grand Master of the Knights Templars ; and this being the first op- 
portunity I have had of mentioning this singular order, I shall now leave 
the history of Masonry, strictly so called, for a time, and, as briefly as the 
interest of the subjeet will permit, relate the origin, progress, and perse- 
cution of this military society. This order, as well as that of the hospital- 
ers, or knights of 8k John, originated in the onion of some monks and 
knights with the view to assist and protect the Christian pilgrims who 
visited the holy city. The Templars were founded in Syria, at the dose 
of the eleventh eentary, by Hugo de Pagenis, Geoffrey de St. Omer, and 
a few other knights, avowedly for this purpose, and for the defence of the 
holy sepulchre. But besides this object, which they ever continued to 
seek, shedding their be* blood m defence of the religion they professed, 
there were other bonds which united them so strongly together, that the 
brethren of this order, on their admission, lost their individual character, 
and seemed as it were to live for their society and its objects alone. These 
knights were all FreemMoas ; from some of the Syrian Christians who 


had yet retained the mysteries of the craft they received their initiation, 
and no one was admitted into the templars’ society before he had been pre- 
pared by reception into the three degrees of Masonry. But the jealousy 
of the Roman pontifis of any thing which was to be kept secret from them 
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wm the bar fee tins motive of their meeting being avowed ; therefore, on 
der the protection of their pione charity and gallant bearing, they were 
enabled to continue the practice of their mysterious ceremonies undisturb- 
ed. The foot is undisputed, and indeed the templars have been accused 
of Masonry, and Masons tana led with their descent from the knights. We 
glory in the charge ; we arC proud to think the hands of those minus de- 
fenders of Christianity, than whom a more noble or gallant body of men 
were never linked together by the bonds of brotherhood, or persecuted by 
the bitterest malignity of avarice and jealousy. These were the men who, 
returning from the holy land, brought with them the true principles of 
Freemasonry, and, patronising the operative branch also, re-established the 
order on its true basis. It is not intended to assert that there was no specu- 
lative Masonry in Europe before this time ; the contrary has been express- 
ly declared, but the templars restored, in many particulars, parts of the 
ceremonies, which* had become corrupted, to their proper form. 

Baldwin, king of Jerusalem, who came to that throne in 1118, gave to 
the knights a part of the royal palace attached to the temple, as their resi- 
dence, and in 1128 the order was confirmed by tbp council of Troyes, and 
soon rose into great power and dignity. They eame into England in the 
beginning of Stephen's reign, and in 1155 we see them openly taking the 
patronage of the Masons. It is not my intention to proceed throughout 
the history of the crusades in this account of the templars, suffice it to say 
that a considerable body of them wore engaged in the wars in Palestine, 
while the rest were established in their preceptories in different parts of 
Europe. But in the year 1291, the end of the last crusade arrived; the 
spirit which had led kings and nobles to the holy land had nearly expired, 
for experience had shown the insecurity of any possessions there, and the 
Roman See no longer found it of advantage to encourage it In the year 
above named, the only place left to the Christians was Acre, which was 
strictly besieged by the Mamelukes, and vainly defended by the two Grand 
Masters of the templars and hospitalers. Peter de Beaujeox, commander 
of the former, was slain, and scarcely any of either order escaped from the 
massacre when the city was taken. Seven only of the hospitalers escaped 
and Bailed for Cyprus, and scarcely more of the templars, who had first 
taken refuge in the mountains, fled afterwards to the same island, where 
they were joined immediately by their brethren from every preoeptory ia 
Europe. The pope in vain attempted to urge the nobles of Christendom 
to a new crusade, and at length finding all hope of the recovery of the 
holy land had vanished, the hospitalers took possession of Rhodes, and the 
templars, under their new Grand Master, Jaques de Molai, returned to ' 
their preceptories in Europe. 

But they soon had reason to repent of not having followed the example 
of the knights of St. John; for they now were about to undergo a perse- 
cution, which, for the savage barbarity of the authors and the noUe d*» 
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portment of the sufferers, has perhaps no parallel in historj. Philip the 

Fair, having already plundered the Jews, now east bis eyes upon the ridi 
posse&si on a of the templars ; his avarice was assisted also by revenge against 
them for the part they had taken with pope Boniface VIII. against him. 
It was necessary to find, however, some charges a gainst them, and, as they 
were constituted by authority of a council, to have the same ecclesiastical 
authority for dissolving the order. Some of the knights were persuaded 
to make accusations against the order, of Mahometanism, treachery to the 
Christian cause, murder, and idolatry. These charges, when reported to 
the pope, Clement V,, were pronounced by him to be incredible and impos- 
sible j yet he summoned the Grand Master, then in Cyprus, to France, to 
consult him on a proposed union between Ids order and the hospitalers. — 
Molai obeyed, and in April, lb 07, defended his order from the charges. — 
But the intention of destroying them was evident, and he accordingly took 
measures for perpetuating the order in case of bis decease. 

On the I3tb of October, Philip, having arranged his plans, ordered all 
the knights templars in France to he seized on the same day* They were 
accused of the different crimes, and examined by the grand inquisitor of 
Paris. Life, freedom, and fortune were promised to all who would accuse 
their brethren; many died on the rack, refusing to confess any crimes; 
many who survived Were imprisoned for life; but a few were induced, by 
the violence of the tortures, to confess. Clement was at first indignant at 
Philip acting thus, without the authority of the church, but was appeased, 
and the persecution continued. Molai himself, was tortured, and was after- 
wards asserted to have confessed ; but when brought again before the coun- 
cil he denied absolutely the fact, nor could any torture again bring from 
him any thing derogatory to the character of the order. The conduct of 
other knights was most exemplary ; appealing to the blood they had shed 
for the religion of Christ, and the purity of their lives. Some who bad 
confessed partially under torture retracted their confessions, declaring the 
pains only had induced them to commit such a sin, and died at the stake, 
protesting the innocence of their order, and declaring their forced confes- 
sion had caused them more torture than the rack or the flames. 


The papal bull for inquiring into the conduct of the templars was exe- 
cuted with similar results in other parts of France; hut in other countries, 
except Italy, Sicily, and Provence, where the pope's influence was great,* 
they were honourably acquitted ; as in Cyprus, where they had long and 
often resided, in Germany, and in Spain, In England, Philip had per- 
suaded Edward II., against his own conviction, to imprison the templars, 
to the number of two hundred or more, and in 1S09 they were tried.™ 
Most of them denied the foul charges brought against them, and William 
de la Moore, the grand prior, emulated the seal of Molai in his defence of 
the order. The charges could not be proved, jet the commissioners feared 
to acquit them ; and at length being threatened with the punishment of 
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heresy, many confessed this crime* and were absolved by tbe archbishop of 
Canterbury. Bat De la Moore, refusing to confess that of which he was 
not guilty, was confined for life, though the king allowed him a small pen* 
sion, and on his death, shortly after, caused it to be paid to his family. — 
The rest, after being soars time imprisoned, were released before tbe oonn- 
cil of Vienna met in 131L At this ecclesiastical assembly, after further 
investigation, and more cruelties practised on the unfortunate knights, the 
pope, in March, 1312, read the bull dissolving the order, and excomm uni- 
eating all who should hereafter join it. The estates were confiscated, 
part were seiseA by Philip, and tbe rest given to the order of St. John, 
after heavy corns had been paid to the Roman See. This persecution, 
which lasted five years and a half, at length reeeived its finishing stroke by 
the death of J&ques de Molai, the Grand Master. This lost scene of the 
mournful tragedy took plaoetin March, 1313, when the Grand Master, Guy 
of Dauphiny, and two others, were brought before the commissioners on a 
scaffold, where a pile of wood was placed, and threatened with death, if 
they did not confirm the confessions said to have been extorted from them 
by former tortures. The other two confessed, but Molai and Guy steadily 
refused, and were the same day burnt, the Grand Master protesting his in- 
nocence of every erime, except having charged his brethren with vioe. He 
died bearing testimony to the virtue of his order, and bitterly lamenting 
his former weakness. 

But the order was not abolished ; secretly it continued to exist, and still 
does exist, and has numbered among its commanders some of the noblest 
names in the history of Europe. In Scotland, where only two had been 
examined, it still privately flourished, as well as in France ; and in the 
first* mentioned country this order, and the Masonry which it patronised, 
bad a. secure asylum amid the storms which desolated the continent. 

1 have thus st some length, though I trust not unnecessarily, related the 
publie history 4f the order of knights templars,, and now return to the 
point which I left of the history of Masonry in England. 

In 1199 Peter de Cdeohurch was appointed Grand Master, and the so- 
ciety continued to increase and flourish in tbe successive reigns of Henry 
111., Edward L, Edward II., and Edward HI. This last prince revised 
the constitutions of the order, and appointed deputies to superintend the 
fraternity, one of whom was William a Wykeham, afterwards bishop of 
Winchester. He continued Grand Master under the reign of Richard II., 
was succeeded by Thornes Fits Allen, Earl of Surrey, in Henry IV.’s 
reign and Henry V.’s accession, Cbichely, arch-bishop of Canterbury, pre- 
sided over the society. We have records of a Lodge held at Canterbury, 
under his patronage, where Thomas Stapylton was Master, and the names 
of the Wardens and other brethren are given. This was in 1420, four 
yean after an act of parliament, passed early in the reign of Henry VI., 
against the meetings of the society, which was caused by the enmity of car- 
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scrupulous brethren, and next year the duke of Montague was proposed 
for, and accepted the chair of Grand Master. 

In the meantime the sooiety continued to flourish in the north of Eng* 
land, unaffected by the temporary declension in the south ; and the gen* 
eral assembly or Grand Lodge met at York, as before, under the direction 
of Sir George Tempest and other gentlemen of that part of the country. 
For many years the most perfect harmony existed between the two Grand 
Lodges ; the northern, however, being distinguished by the title of the 
<Grand Lodge of all England , while toe southern is only called the Grand 
Lodge of England. But this soon acquired great power and influence, 
while the other gradually declined. 

It is painful to be obliged to Btate that this harmony was soon interrap* 
ted by the imprudence of the Grand Lodge in London, who were accused 
of making some innovations in the order, and who, without proper inquiry, 
granted a warrant to a Lodge which had seceded from the Grand Lodge in 
York. A fresh cause of complaint was affored m 1734, when Lord Craw* 
ford, Grand Master of the south, constituted two Lodges within the York 
district, and appointed Deputy Grand Masters in the north without the 
consent of the Grand Lodge in York. The consequence of this breach was 
that the Grand Lodges of 3ootland and Ireland refused to have com muni* 
„ cation with that in London, and this coolness continued for many years 

But a worse division than this took place in 1739, in the rise of the so- 
ciety calling themselves “ ancient Masons, 1 ’ from the following ciroum* 
stances. The Grand Lodge in London having passed some laws to discour- 
age irregular meetings of Masons, and having imprudently acquiesced in 
the measures adopted by the regular Masons to distinguish suoh as were 
initiated in irregular Lodges, the seceders, taking these measures as a pre- 
text, announced independency, and propagated an opinion that the ancient 
tenets of Masonry were deserted by the Grand Lodge, and that they only 
preserved the anoient customs. Therefore, debignating the regular Lodges 
as modem MasonB, and calling themselves the undent, they pretended to 
the sanction of the York constitution, and without any authority from that 
Grand Lodge, formed committees, held communications, and by these pre- 
texts gained the confidence of the Irish and Scotch Lodges, and the patron- 
age of many gentlemen unacquainted with the real oircumstances. Pro- 
ceedings were taken against them in 1754, and in 1777 it was enacted, by 
the Grand Lodge, that those persons who met in the character of anoient 
Masons, said to be then under the patronage of the duke of Athol, should 
not be encouraged by any regular Lodge, or visited by any regular Mason, 
under pain of expulsion. But this was not megnt to apply to the Lodges 
of Ireland, Scotland, or foreign countries tfhder their own Grand Lodges, 
nor to the Grand Lodge in York, whose' independence was fully admitted 
by that in London. 

This unfortunate schism in the order continued, with many different cir- 
cumstances which I pass over, until the year 1810, when, on the prinoe of 
Waled becoming regent, and, in consequence, resigning the Grand Master 
ship, Bis Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex was elected in his stead.— 
Oue of the greatest wishes of the new Grand Master was to unite the so 
ciety again, and his good intentions were at length fulfilled, by the resig- 
nation of the office of Grand Master of the ancient Masons by the Duke 
of Athol, who had held it since 1772, and the election of the Duke of 
Kent, who had been under that constitution, and Who, on his installation 
professed his sole motive for accepting it was the hope of uniting the two 
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hoik* trf Mmom, Accordingly, on tbe fret of Deoamber, 1818, articles 
of union were agreed to, and signed by tbe two Grand Hasten and the 
brethren whom each had chosen as, his counsellors on the occasion. And 
on the 27th of the same month this reunion was happily effected at Free* 
masons’ Hafi, under the two Grand Masters, and tbe Grand Lodge of the 
united ancient free and accepted Masons of England constituted, and the 
Duke of Sussex elected Grand Master. 

1 brought this branch of 1 the history to a conclusion before I took any 
notice of the other and more prosperous circumstances of the order which* 
happened in the meantime. This 1 shall now do, as briefly as may be, 
and subjoin at the end a list of the Grand Masters of England, compiled 
from Preston and Oliver* 

la 1726 the Masons of Wales attached themselves to t^e Grand Lodge 
of England, and the office of Provincial Master was instituted soon after. 
Tbe society was introduced into India, in 1728, and the Grand Lodge of 
America constituted, by warrant from London, in 1785 ; and that of Hob 
land, at Hamburg, in the same year. In 1738 tbe Book of Constitutions 
was published ; the Grand Lodge of Prussia constituted under the Scotch 
constitution, and has ever since flourished in that country ; and in 1774 
the Grand Lodge of Antigua was established by warrant from the Grand 
Lodge of England. 

Correspondence was opened with tbe Grand Lodge of France in 1768 ; 
with that of Holland in 1770 ; and that of Berlin in 1776. On the 1st 
of May, 1775, the foundation-stone of the Freemasons’ Hall was laid, and 
tbe building was opened and dedicated in solemn form on the 23d of May, 
1776, Lord Petra being then Grand Master. 

In 1779 a correspondence was established with the Grand Lodge of Ger- 
many ) and in 1782 an attempt was made to open one with those of Scot- 
land and Ireland ; this was not then effected, but in 1803 explanations 
were made to the Grand Ledge of Scotland regarding the schism in 
England, in consequenoe of which, two years after, the wished for union 
was accomplished. And in 1808 the same gratifying proposals were made 
from Ireland, and accepted with cordiality. Meantime the same brotherly 
oommunkation bad been instituted with Sweden in 1799, andPrussia in 1805. 

While these friendly communications with foreign brethren were going 
on, Masonic benevolence, ever privately exercised, had made a public ex- 
ertion in favour of the children of deceased brethren at home, in the estab- 
lishment of the charity for female children, in 1788 ; of the Masonic so- 
ciety for the relief of sick, lame, or distress&l brethren, and their widows, 
children, or orphans, in 1799. In the year 1816 Freemasonry was revived 
in Russia, udder the patronage of the Emperor, and communications for- 
warded from the Grand Lodge at St. Petersburg to that in London. 

My object in this part of the sketch of Masonry has been only to men- 
tion the public concerns of the order, and 1 have not therefore said any 
thing of the different buildings, processions, and dedications which occupy 
so large a part of Preston’s History. Those who are curious on these parts 
will find much interesting matter in that work, but to have inserted more than 
1 have done would have far passed the limits I have prescribed for myself. 

[A “ list of Grand Masters ' 7 in England, and a “ Chronology of interesting events 
in Masonry ,' 7 contained in the original are omitted in this volume not only for the want 
of space, but because they are contained in other books which we intend to publish. 
— Eo. AIssomc Library.] 
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